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PREFACE 


The prefHont voluiiK^ has ]mn\ ih(^ n^suh of a comprohensivo and more 
extcn(I(Rl {l(‘V(‘l()pni(‘Ht^ of th(‘ author’s (‘arli<‘r l)ook (uititled Lahoratoru 
Manual of I)\f( lu(j and Tcxiilr (dicnnslrif.'' ''Flu^ latt(‘r was desip::n(Rl priu- 
cii)ally as a text-book for stiidcaits, and no(‘(‘ssariIy oinit.URl a gn^ai deal of 
niattcir of nior(‘ ^(UKa’ul and jiraetioal intc'rest. The i)r(\s<ait. l>()ok, while 
still ndMininp: many of the text-hook h^atun^s in order to adapt it to tlie 
needs of tlie student, has Ikhui ^rciatly hroademed in its scopes so as to ap[)eal 
to thc‘ int{*rest of all tlK)sc‘ cone<a‘n{»d in the application of dyi^stuffs. 

Dyestuffs are most hirg(dy us(‘d in thc^ t(^xtik‘. industri(‘B, and naturally 
this field has naauved IIh* |i:r(tat(‘st attention at tlu'. hands of tlu^ author, 
but there has also been included a discussion of the us(^ of dy(‘s in otheu* 
lines of industiy; though th(‘ limitations of spaect, as well as tlu^ n(‘<u\ssity 
of maintaining a proper lialanc'c in tiu^ suhjeads eonsidercRl, has preeludcHl 
more than a brief survey of these iut(U’(‘sting fudds. 

The nudhod of presemtation, as w(dl as tlu^ suhjcajt matter liercun con- 
taincah liavc* Ihuui the outcome^ of a number of years of teacdung on the part 
of the author, suppiemented by a larger munlxu' of yc‘ars of uedive pro¬ 
fessional f)raetiec‘ in this fudd of ajiplied cluanistry. Care luis benm talom 
to avoid a to(^ purely seifUitihe g(‘rH‘raIization, (dse the volunu^ would lose 
miicdt of its valm^ for purpos(»s of instruction and information. The sul)- 
jeted treated is a tecdniical one, and an ciuhnivor has Ikmui made to pnwmt 
it in a tcadmieal manner; that is to say, definite faets have l>e<m pn^smdtHl 
in a (kdinite form. To tins end an exp<*rim<uital outline* lua? Ikmui dis- 
tribiited tliroiigii the diffenmt^ cdiiapt(*rs, both to act as a laboratory guide 
for the* teaclier and student and also to furnish conenvte exainj)leB to the 
general reader. 

The auilior has endeavored as far as his limitations tK^rmit to incor- 
|K>rate in this book tlie latest knovv'kalge of tlu^ 8ul)ject. In tla^ casc!! of 
dyentufTs, this lias Ikmui rather difficuilt at tlie prc‘Hent tinu^ owing to the 
tremendous irnjMdAis the manufacture of ily(*Htuffs has rcaaaved in liotdi 
America and Kngland during tl*e last few yc^ars, together with ihc! sliutting 
off from the world of tia? long-used and well-known Cterman dy(*s. This 
■a>nditioii has created considerable chaos in the dyestuff world, and tliere 
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has also been a great readjustment in the naming of dyestuffs. In order 
to prevent undue confusion as well as the risk of recording products that 
may subsequently prove to be only of a temporary significance, the author 
has deemed it advisable to retain the names and the dyestuffs that were 
well known before the war and which would be easily and intelligently 
recognized in the industry all over the world. The dyestuff industry in 
this country is already well established and the author has great faith in 
its permanence and eventual success; but at the present time this entire 
industry is in a state of rapid development and constant flux; its products 
and their nomenclature are constantly undergoing radical changes, and 
there still persists in the entire trade a tendency to retain the long-estal> 
lished and familiar names of the more general dye-products. On this 
account the author has been obliged to maintain a considerable degree of 
conservatism in the selection of the various dye-products mentioned in the 
course of the book. 


New York, February, 1920. 


J. Merritt Matthews. 
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APPLICATION OF DYESTUFFS 


INTRODUCTION 

1. General Definitions— 'The term dyein^i; h msoaI almost exclusively 
with reference to the textile industry, and it is in this sense alone that it 
shall here be employed. Dyein^i; means to imf)art to the fibrous sub¬ 
stances, fabric, yarn, or otluu’ tc^xtilc material, a color which shall possess 
certain qualities, among wliich may l)e mentioned imifonnity and stability 
towards washing, exposiire, (^tc. As textile mat(u*ials are (‘omposed of 
various fibers, dyeing really r(‘fers more esp<H;ially to coloring of the 
fibers of which the textile consists. Th(‘ chic^f fibcu’s which find an exten¬ 
sive application in the manufacture of textiles are wool, silk, and cotton, 
and as the methods of dyeing th(^s(i fibers are radically different, it becomes 
necessary to classify the st\idy of the phenomena of dyeing under the 
separate subjects of wool dyeing, silk dyeing, and cotton dyeing. 

Dyeing, in the proi)er sense of the word, has a dec'.per meaning than 
that of merely imparting a color to the fibers; the color must be uni¬ 
formly distributed throughout the sul)Btance of the fil)er, and not merely 
be a coating on its surface. The latter would be clasBificd under the term 
of painting and not dyeing.* 

In order that the color shall penetrate into the 8ul)Btance of the fibe:, 
the coloring matter must be applied in the form of a solution. Herein 
lies the difference between dyestuffs and pigments; the former am colored 
bodies of a soluble nature, usually complex derivatives of carbon, where¬ 
as the latter are insoluble and mostly of mineral origin. Exit all soluble 
colored substances are not dyestuffs; a solution of copper sulphate, for 

* The distinction between painting and dyeing is that the former m the application 
of an adh^ive pigment to the surface of a bcxly of almost any nature, whereas dyeing 
consists in coloring the actual sutetanee of a Ixxly by the use of certain materials pos¬ 
sessing tinctorial properti«i and known as dyestuffs. When a very slight amount 
of dyestuff is applied to the material, the i)r<>ce88 is usually known as tinting, as when 
a bleached white is tinted with a blue coloring matter to give it a slight bluish tone, 
or when white cotton is given a very pale shade of brown in order to simulate the par¬ 
ticular lint of Egyptian cotton. Staining is a special term given to the coloring of 
certain substance® with dy^tuff solutions, as in the coloring of paper, marble, ivory, etc. 
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instance, possesses a deep blue color; potassium bichromate in solution 
has a deep orange-yellow color; if wool be saturated with these solutions, 
it will acquire a blue or a yellow color, as the case may be, but this color 
can be readily removed by washing with water, and we do not consider 
the wool as being dyed, the color in this case only being due to the fact 
that some of the colored solution is for the time being retained in the 
interstices between the fibers. A solution of Magenta possesses a beau¬ 
tiful bluish red color; if wool be impregnated with this solution, it will 
acquire a similar color, and this color will persist after even a long-con¬ 
tinued washing, and the wool is said to be dyed by the Magenta. In 
this latter case the particles of coloring matter have become fixed in the 
substance of the fiber in an insoluble form, so that it cannot be removed 
by simple means. The wool is said to possess an “ affinity for the dye¬ 
stuff—in other words, it combines with the coloring matter and becomes 
permanently dyed thereby. It is plain that neither the copper sulphate 
nor the potassium bichromate would be called a dyestuff, whereas Ma¬ 
genta would be so designated. A dyestuff, then may be defined as a sol¬ 
uble substance capable of imparting a permanent color to the textile fibers. 

So far, the subject of dyeing includes two objects for our consider¬ 
ation, namely, the fiber and the dyestuff. The process of dyeing, how¬ 
ever, is rarely so simple that it consists only of impregnating the fiber 
with a solution of the dyestuff; there are other essentials which must 
be considered. Various chemical agents have to be employed in con¬ 
nection with most of the dyestuffs to yield the proper results, and the 
nature and action of these have to be understood in order to have a clear 
insight into the process of dyeing. 

The study of dyeing is really a specialized branch of chemistry; for 
not only are the processes themselves more or less chemical ones, but a 
knowledge of the various materials employed is essentially a knowledge 
of chemistry. Dyeing as a science, then, is but a branch of applied chem¬ 
istry, which has for its subject the study of the fiber, the dyestuffs and 
other necessary chemicals, as well as tiie chemical reactions by which the 
process is carried out. 

Textile printing is really a specialized department of dyeing in which 
the color is applied to certain portions only of the fabric, usually with 
certain definite pattern effects. The processes in the main are about 
the same as in ordinary dyeing, the chief differences consisting in the 
mechanical methods employed in applying the color. The same is also 
true of the many special methods used in fancy dyeing, such as spray- 
dyeing, 'batik, tie-dyeing, stencil dyeing, etc. The nature of the fun¬ 
damental operations in all cases is the same. 

Mention of the latter methods of using dyestuffs for ornamental and 
decorative purposes brings up the question of craft dyeing, or what might 
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be termed the artistic use of dyes and processes of application to produce 
special objects of beauty and artistic value. The ordinary dyer in the 
mill or d3"ehouse is primarily concerned only with the proper produc¬ 
tion of a certain color on so many yards of cloth or so many pounds of 
yarn or loose fiber. His chief problem is the matching of shades, and 
the obtaining of a uniform color 
of certain specified qualities of 
fastness at the minimum of cost. 

The craft dyer, on the other hand, 
works with an entirely different 
purpose in view. He (or she) 
endeavors to produce colors and 
color combinations on a fabric 
more with reference to the par¬ 
ticular use of the material being 
dyed, and at the same time try¬ 
ing to put into the work some 
form of artistic expression, using 
the color as a component of 
design. The ordinary’' dyer, then, 
is merely an artisan, while the 
dye-craftsman attempts to be 
also an artist. 

In ancient and medieval days, 
when the division of labor was 
not so finely adjusted as at the 
present time, the dyer was more 
closely in contact with the fin¬ 
ished article that his work helped 
to decorate, and in consequence 
he was more a craftsman and 
artist than at present. Craft 
dyeing in this country has re¬ 
ceived an awakened interest on 
account of the European War, 
which brought about a wide in¬ 
terest in the manufacture of 
dyestuffs on this side of the 
Atlantic. Owing to many fancy textiles from Europe being taken out 
of trade by the war, there was an opportunity in this country to develop 
various lines of artistic dyeing in a market free frona European competi¬ 
tion, and as a result this form of craft has been able to get fairly well 
established. 


Fig. 1.- 


-Batik from’ India. (Courtesy of 
C. E. Pellew.) 
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Dyeing in the batik style of applying the color to design has been 
undertaken by a number of color artists, and very laudable and excellent 
work has been turned out. It is also true that a number of amateurs 
and half-baked artists have entered this field with little or no knowledge 
of the possibilities of dyeing and with little or no skill in technique or 
ability in design, and as a result they have turned out some horrible 
examples of bad taste both in form of design and in combinations of color. 
Originality of idea and highly developed skill in technique are just as 



Fig. 2.—Ticd-and-Dyed Work. (Courtesy of C. E. Pcllew.) 


essential in producing good results in this form of color art as in paint¬ 
ing or other form of art expression. 

The batik style is generally applied to cloth for a specific use in a spe¬ 
cial garment or decorative fabric, and the design and color effects are 
adjusted to meet the requirements of the particular piece. For example, 
this method of dyeing is applied largely to silk goods used in making 
ladies^ waists or gowns; in scarfs, draperies, and hanging for purposes 
of interior decoration, etc. 

The tie-dyeing style is also employed both by itself and in -connec¬ 
tion with batik for the same purpose. Like batik, tie-dyeing also re¬ 
quires a jpfeillfiilly developed teclmdque of handling in order to obtain 
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proper results, otherwise very crude designs will be produced. As both 
of these styles often require the dyeing of one color over another, the 
operator must have an intimate knowledge of such color combinations 
in order to obtain the proper artistic effects. Also in tie-dyeing consider- 
^ible ingenuity has to be exercised in forming ties in the cloth which will 
yield harmonious and properly balanced designs; this requires an origi¬ 
nality of handiwork which usually takes consi(leral)le experience to develop. 
The mistake is often made hy the amateur that any odd effect is artistic, 
but this is far from Ixdng the case. Just what constitutes an artistic 
effect is perhaps very difficult to describe, and no doul)t the difference 
f>etwcen good taste and bad taste is instinctive and can be cultivated only 
through exi)(U’i(mce. 

Application of dyes l)y means of stencils is in reality a form of print- 
ini^ by hand, using the stencil to obtain the pattern and the l)nish to apply 
the color instead of printing blocks. Stencil work is susceptible of very 
a.rtistic effects and originality of designs, as are witnessed in the cekibrated 
^Japaner^e stencils to l)e found among the many art collections of our 
country. Stencil work is especially adaptable to craft dyeing where 
personal talent and handwork arc the distinguishing features. The ap¬ 
plication of color in stencil work which is fast requires special methods 
cif dyeing and treatnuent, however, that necessitate an intimate knowl- 
of the properties of dyesttiffs and mordants. Without this knowl- 
ed|^e and its proper t)ractical application, the colors obtained in stencil 
work will 1)0 littl(‘ more than surface paints and not real dyeings of a satis¬ 
factory (k^gree of histness to light and washing. 

The field for craft dyedng in this cotintiy is a broad one, and there is 
a large ami a|)pre{;iativ(^ pxihlic ready to absorl) real aiUstit; productions 
fi t a price which is hel{)ful in developing and encouraging the art. On 
the other hand, this form of craft has a strong apiK^al to the dilettante 
aiicl egregious amateur, with tlie result that there is danger of a flood of 
|KX)rly (ixc^cnited and badly designed productions submerging the really 
l^ocxl things in this line. As a rule, textile and color chemists, as well 
tm the ex|Knt colorists of the dyestuff factories, have given little or no 
ccmsideration to these jKxssibilities in craft dyeing, believing it to t)e too 
small and unim|K>rtant a line on which to waste time and labor. This 
may l>e somewhat true if the quantity of dyestuffs consumed is taken as 
M measure of its importance, for in this rcispcict craft dyeing uses a very 
small proportion of dyestuffs in comparison with the regular lines of dye- 
irig. It deals more with the. dyeing of goods by the square foot than by 
the thousands of yards, and probably the country's entire consumption 
of dyestuff in craft dyeing would not equal that of one moderately sia^ed 
clyehouse or mill. But, on the other hand, the color chemist as well as 
tlie dyestuff manufacturer should realize that in craft dyeing we have 
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the possibility of reaching into realms of color art that is not present 
in ordinary trade dyeing. There is also the germ of originality and cre¬ 
ative purpose that may lead to yet undiscovered fields in dyeing, that may 
eventually widen out the application and use of dyestuffs in general. 

As a background to the main province of dyeing, it is well to develop 
and encourage this matter of craft dyeing as far as possible, and the color 



Fig. 3.—^Japanese Stencil. (Courtesy of H. Steigner.) 


chemist and dyestuff producer should give it their serious attention. To 
the chemist it should prove an attractive field in the devising of ingenious 
methods of applying dyestuffs and mordants to produce effects by hand 
treatment that are hardly thought of by the ordinary dyer. And there 
is always the possibility that many of these processes may be adapted 
subsequently to a large-scale production that will give results of a hi gher 
degree of quality and taste. 


















EARLY HISTORY OF DYKINO 

2 . Historical.—Considered from an historio:il point, of 
is as old as the textile industry itself, anrl thi.s t ^ 

uments of human history. Closely connected wit h t.h<‘ uti ‘ ‘ 

of human beings to clothe themselves from the ineUunencH's o n w < J ^ 
is the desire for artistic effects to be obtaine<l in coloring t h ' 

of which these protective coverings are made. hrom <<reek tn>< 
we learn that Ariadne, the goddess of spinning and w<*aving, w,n.H (He 
daughter of Idon the dyer of wool, a truly int(‘n>.sfing ehronoognn 
comparison, and one showing how intimately the art of dyeing w.is fom 
nected with its sister arts. 


Fig. 4.—Dyeing in Ancient 



■ Perhaps the earliest authentic records wo have conceniing the ioflwii- 
trial life of the ancient nations are those containtnl in tlui hiaUmeat rlamini 
of the Chinese; in these we find mention of the dyeing of ailk in variinm 
colors as far back as 2600 b.c. The dyestxiffs ernpJoywl wm* th««e 
obtained from various plants. Dyeing, together with its rektiwl iiMhmtry, 
printing, appears to have been practiced at very early tim^ liy the 
various East Indian nations, long before their nttgrationa led to 
the settlement of Asia Minor and Europe.* liemnantii «if *ly«l 

• The ancient Hindoos were evidently acquainted with a lanp n«i*^»wr of 
cobring matters; of the nature and properties of those, howsvsr, w« kniMe Itill*' m 
nothing, for even the native dyes which are employed in India at ptmmt tkm bavt 
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■fabrics of great antiquity have also been recovered from Egyptian 
tombs.* 

As to the coloring matters employed by the ancient peoples in dyeing, 
nearly all were of vegetable or mineral origin, and many were more or less 
of merely local occurrence. The dyer went out into the forest and collected 
the plants which had been found to possess tinctorial properties, extracted 
the coloring matter by boiling these in water, and employed this liquid 
decoction as the dyebath. The use of mordants was also known, for the 
majority of the vegetable coloring matters requ* -d the previous appli¬ 
cation of a suitable mordant in order subsequently to develop and render 
permanent the color obtained in the dyebath. In fact, it was known that 
by using mordants of different metals differejit colors could be produced 
with the same dyestuff, and in Pliny we find a description of how the 
Egyptians obtained variegated colors on a fa])ric by dyeing it in one oper¬ 
ation with a single dyestuff, having previously applied metallic com¬ 
pounds in such manner as to obtain the desired effect. 

Indigo was known in very early times and was extensively employc^l, 
especially in Asiatic countries, for the production of blue colors. R(*d 
was obtained from various vegetable extracts and also from the k(*rmes 
insect, which somewhat resembles cochineal; Madder was also used.f 
Safflower,! Saffron, Weld, Persian Berries, and other vegetable products 
were employed for dyeing scarlet and yellow. 

At the opening of European history the Phoenicians appear to have 
been most renowned for their skill in dyeing, and their beautifully colored 
fabrics became articles of extensive trade with other nations. The cele¬ 
brated Tyrian purple ” appears to have had its origin among the Phoe¬ 
nicians, and its beauty and high price made it a badge of royalty. § This 

been very little studied. The process of dyeing Indigo by means of the fermentation 
vat appears to have had its origin in India. 

* A garment dyed with Indigo has been found in Thebes dating from 35(K) b.c., and 
archeological researches have shown that the Egyptians dyed iron buff and used this 
yellow coloring matter of the safflower in dyeing as early as 2500 b.c. 

t The scarlet color of the Tabernacle curtains of the Bible was no doubt prcKhiccd 
with Kermes. This material was known to the ancients as ^^kerm^ berriew” and was 
thought to be a vegetable product, and it was not until the eighteenth century that it 
was recognized as an insect similar to cochineal. Kermes was known to the Egyptians 
before the days of Moses, and was said to have been discovered by the Phciuneians. By 
the Hebrews it was called Tola, and by the Egyptians worm dye. In Persia its color was 
more sought after even than the Tyrian purple. 

t Safflower was used by the Egyptians to dye silk a brilliant but rather fugitive 
scarlet. The Greeks in early times used it as a royal color and even in ancient Ireland 
(in fact up to the seventeenth century) the king’s mantle was dyed with it. 

§ A very complete description is given by Pliny in various parts of his History of 
Nature” concerning the nature of the Tyrian purple and the methods employed for 
obtaining it from the shell-fish, as well as the means of applying the color to fabria. 
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coloring matter was obtained from certain shell-fish which .w6re oollccte<h 
along the coast, and recent research has shown that this ‘dyestuff was 
dibromindigo, a coloring matter which has now l)een prepared synthetio 
ally, as one of the modern '' vat dyestuffs.* According to Pliny, 
the Greeks, at the time of Alexander the Great, wore acciuaintcd with 
the art of dyeing wool in purple and other colors, and also of dyeing limm 
in black, yellowy lilue, and green colors which were fast to washing. Plut¬ 
arch tells us that in Home dyeing was carried on as a handicraft, which 
Numa Poinpiliiis endeavored to encourage and foster l)y establishing a 
college in the interest of this art. This “ collegium tinctorurn is inter¬ 
esting to us as being probaldy the first school of dyeing ever cstaldished. 



Fig. 5.“— Dyeing Cotton Black. (Eighteenth Century.) 


The Romans were acciuaintcd with a numbe^r of diffc^rcMit (coloring 
mattem, and dividcMl them into major dyes and minor dyes; thc^ first 
were used for dycung ganrunitB for both bcxc^h, whe^n^as the sc^cond wiu’ct 
employed solely for eithcT mem or women as tlie casc^ nught b(‘. Yedlow, 
for instance, was only used for dyeing bridal garments. This was truly 
a remarkable sociological classification of dyestuffs. Pliny gives us a 
description of the following materials ,used in dyeing l>y the pcopki of 
his time. He describes alum, and classifies it into wliitc and Idack vari- 
eticis; from his description, however, this term must be* takem to includcj 
not only the ordinary alum which we recognise, l)iit also soda, which oc¬ 
curred in natural deposits in various localities, and probably several other 
such salts. We understand from Pliny, however, that the Romans were 
acquainted with the art of applying metallic mordants to wool; they 

*See Friecllfinder, Berichte der dmdmhm Ch$m, GmeUnefutfi, 1900, p. 765* 
dyestuff was obtained directly from the sheU-jB«h, 12,0(W liemg used in the research, 
with a total yield of 1.4 grams of pure color. 
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appeared to have employed a decoction of sea-grass for fixing the alum 
mordant, much after the manner that cow dung was employed by dyers 
up to even rather recent times. The Romans were also acquainted with 
the use of tannin as a mordant in dyeing black, using a decoction of oak 
bark for this purpose. Among the various dyewoods mentioned by 
Pliny are genista (probably corresponding to our Flavine) for yellow, 
elderberry and walnut shells for brown, Woad for blue. The latter was 
applied in a vat somewhat like Indigo; the dye indicum is also mentioned, 
but whether this was identical with true Indigo or not is a disputed point. 



Fig. 6.—Skein Dyer, (Middle Ages.) 

Red colors were obtained from madder root; from the root of the red 
cabbage—the latter, in fact, is employed in Russia even to the present 
time, and is known in trade under the name of alkanna; while Kermes 
was used for dyeing a purplish red. Purple was dyed after the manner 
of the Tyrian purple, from the coloring matter extracted from a certain 
shell-fish. 

The Venetians appear to have been the first of the more modem Euro¬ 
pean nations* to acquire skill in the art of dyeing, or in fact of any 

* Benjamin of Tudelo informs us that a number of dyehouses emted in and around 
Jerusalem during the twelfth century, and that dyeing was enturdy in the hands of the 
Jews. 
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of the textile branches.* From Venice the art of dyeing was gradually 
developed throughout the other European countries and soon reached 
a high stage of excellence in Holland, France, England, and Germany. 
Though Indigo was not generally introduced into Europe until the four¬ 
teenth century, Woad, a somewhat similar dyestuff, was used in its place, 
and when Indigo was imported in large quantities through trade with 
India, it had to overcome serious obstacles in its competition with Woad 



7.—Cloth Dyer, (Middle Ages.) 


for dyeing blue. There appears to have been a kind of Woad syndicate 
in existence at that time with sufficient political mfluehce to obtain severe 

* We find a reference in the historical records of Venice in 1194 concerning the 
importation of Indigo and Brasil-wood from India. This latter named dyatnff subse¬ 
quently pi,ve its name to ffie wdl-known South American country. Although Indigo 
was employed in Venice at this time, it do^ not seem to have extended over the rest of 
Europe when the subroquent decadence of Venice and its industries lad to the wide- 
spr^d dissemination of the art of dyeing ov^ entire Europe. This was probably due 
to a cessation more or of the trade with India, wMdr was not regained until the sea 
route to Asia was discovered. 
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laws against the use of Indigo in many of the principal countries, and this 
dye had to overcome tremendous opposition before it finally replaced the 
much inferior Woad.* 

The discovery of America gave a great impetus to the art of dyeing, 
by making a large number of new coloring matters available for use. 
Logwood, and the various red woods of Central and South America were 
introduced, and were soon extensively employed ;t Fustic was also an 
American product, and so was cochineal. All of these new materials were 
exceedingly valuable additions to the dyestuffs employed at that time, 
and soon came into extensive use. The Netherlands and Belgium l)ecame 
the great centers of wool dyeing, a position which they maintained for 
a long period of time, but the art gradually perfected itself in England 
and Germany, as well as in France. The variety of vegetable coloring 
matters which were employed was very numerous, and some were rather 
peculiar and interesting. In England, for instance, a yellow coloring 
matter was extracted from onion skins, and was quite extensively 
employed. 

Up to the middle of the last century dyeing had a rather gradual and 
even development, though but little attempt was made towards a scien¬ 
tific study of the subject; but the year 1856 brings us to a period of revo¬ 
lutionary development. It was in this year that Perkin, an English 
student working under Hofmann in Germany, discovered (during a 
research which had for its object the synthesis of quinine) that the oxida¬ 
tion of aniline yielded a beautiful violet coloring matter of great tinctorial 
power. This was the beginning of the era of artificial dyestuffs prepared 
from the various products of coal-tar, and proved to be an important 
landmark in the industrial development of chemistry. Not only did 
this discovery soon bring about a complete revolution in the methods of 
dyeing through the preparation of numerous artificial dyestuffs, Imt it also 
brought the art of dyeing into a more intimate and direct connection 
with the science of chemistry, which was then growing with rapidity. 


* A law of the Diet of 1577 prohibited the use of Indigo in Germany, it b(‘ing described 
as a ^‘pernicious and corrosive dye.’" The first mention of Indigo in England is in the 
year 1581, in connection with black dyeing, but it does not seem to have been used for 
dyeing blues. In a document of 1243 reference is made to the duties payable on Woad, 
and in 1268 an agreement was recorded between the citizens of Norwich and the Woad 
merchants of Amiens, in France. Coventry was famous for its blue-dyed woolen cloths 
as early as 1415, the color being known as “Coventry true blue.'^ The first guild of 
dyers is mentioned in 1188, but the first charter of incorporation was granted to the 
Worshipful Company of Dyers in 1471. 

t Even Logwood appears to have aroused considerable opposition when first employ^, 
as we find an edict of Queen Elizabeth prohibiting the use of Logwood, and directing 
that all of this material found should be burnt. James I, in 1620, prohibited the 
import of Logwood, but dyers apparently employed it under other names. 
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Previous to that time the methods of dyeing were eminently unscien¬ 
tific, crude, and more or less surrounded with mystery and supposed 
secrecy of skill. The chemist had been too intently occupied in other 
fields to become interested in the working out of the scientific principles 
of dyeing, and only a very few scientists had engaged themselves in its 
investigation. But the discovery of the coal-tar colors opened up a wide 
and most lucrative field for chemical research, and this soon led to a close 
association of dyeing and chemistry to the mutual benefit of both sub¬ 
jects. From the dyestuffs themselves, the chemist was " led to an 
investigation of the processes and methods of dyeing, and a chemical 
study of the fibers and mordants, and the action of the various drugs 
employed. The result was that order and system and knowledge of under¬ 
lying principles in dyeing were soon introduced, where before everything 
had been more or less obscure and chaotic and dependent upon ruk^ of 
thumb methods. From that time on, dyeing hecajtnc incori)orated in 
the generaf science of chemistiy, and has since drawn its sustcuuincc 
from and reached its higlicist development under the guichinco of that 
comprehensive parent of so many industries. The old, crude uudhods 
of dyeing have l)een rc'Icgated more or less to the mystericjs of anti(iuity, 
and have given way to concise, clearly understood, and scientific processc^s. 
The majority of vegetable coloring matters, whose us(^ ruKiessitat-ed usually 
cumbersouKi and lengthy methods of application, have bcien rc^placcnl 
almost exclusively l)y the various coal-tar colors, which arci easily and 
quickly applied. 

The colors obtainable with the old dyes W(ire also subjc^ct to many 
limitations; l)rilliancy of hue in many instances was impossible, and tJie 
range of shades ordinarily obtained was rather narrow, and not capable 
of much extension without seriously complicating tlui dyenng i)roceHH. 
The introduction of the coal-tar dyes made it possible to ()))t.ain colors 
which had hitherto been the despair of the dyer; and the latter has 
now at his command the most varicnl shades, and the most (kdicate and 
brilliant hues. But very few of the natural dyes have k*ft even a 
vestige of their former solvers in trade; some still retain tfieir prestige on 
account of their good qualities and cheapness. Indigo has heretofore 
been the principal dyestuff of trade, and was a natural vegetal>le product 
which withstood all the competition of artificial substitutes; but the 
last few decades have seen the successful synthesis of this very dye¬ 
stuff from coal-tar products, and it will only be a question of time before 
the vegetable dye will be driven entirely from the market. A similar 
result was witnessed in the case of Madder, which formerly ranked almost 
equal to Indigo in commercial importance; it was prepared by chemical 
means from coal-tar under the name of Alimrine, and soon displaced the 
natural dyestuff entirely. Logwood still retains its importance among 
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dyestuffs, principally on account the good, cheap blacks which can 
be obtained with it. It is surpassed, however, in fastness by several of 
the coal-tar blacks, and for many purposes has been replaced by these 
colors. Cochineal is still used to some extent for the dycung of scarlets 
and reds, but its use is fast decreasing, giving way to the various coal- 
tar red dyes, many of which surpass it in fastness. Fustic is employed 
somewhat at the present time, but chiefly in combination with Logwood 
for the production of blacks. It is rarely used as a self-color for dyeing 
yellow, for many of the coal-tar colors surpass it in purity and brilliancy 
of hue, as well as in permanence of color. 

3. Dyes of Antiquity Compared with Modem Dyes.—At this point 
it is of interest to discuss briefly the comparative permanence and color 
values of the old natural dyes* and the more recent coal-tar dyes; for 
much is said (especially by those more or less unacquainted with the prop¬ 
erties of dyestuffs) of a derogatory nature concerning the modern colors, 
while the fastness of the old dyes is highly extolled. If we examine in 
reviev/ the former vegetable dyes we will find that perhaps the fastest 
one of all is Indigo (used for obtaining blue shades and for mixed shades 
containing blue); as this identical dyestuff is now prepared from coal- 
tar, we need not proceed further with the comparison in regard to it. There 
are also other blue dyestuffs of artifiicial origin which are eminently fast 
and more easily applied than Indigo (Alizarine Blues, etc.), and though 
recently introduced, vat colors are even much faster than Indigo. Red 
was formerly dyed almost exclusively (where fast colors were in question) 
with Madder on previously mordanted wool; as the coloring principle 
of Madder is made at the present time from a derivative of coal-tar, and 
is identical in every respect with that occurring naturally in the vegetable 
dyestuff, we have at our command the same conditions of fastness as 
the people of antiquity; we have also far extended our range of fast colors 
in this respect by the preparation of blue, yellow, brown, green, and black 
dyestuffs belonging to the same class as Alizarine Red (Madder) and pos- 

* In the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries the dyes that were prin¬ 
cipally employed for the production of fast colors were as follows: 

1. Blue—Indigo and Woad. 

2. Scarlet red—Cochineal and Kermes. 

3. Crimson red—Madder. 

4. Brown—Walnut husks. 

5. Yellow-Weld. 

6. Black—^Iron tannate on Indigo bottom, x. 

Many other vegetable dyes were used for the production of colors, but these were 
known as 'Talse” colors and were not fast. In the eighteenth century the practice of 
dyeing was regulated by very strict rules under the Regulationsof Colbert, and a 
dyer was not allowed to dye ^‘true^' colors with any of the “falsedyes. This close 
government regulation had the beneficial effect of bringing into use the b^t and fast^t 
colors available, as the dyer was not allowed to misrepresent his ^ods. 
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sessing similar dy(‘ing qualities. Weld and Persian Berries appear to 
have been the fastest yellow dy(is possessed by the ancient dyers, and t.hese 
do not coin|jare to our Alizarine* Y(*lIow (and some other coal-tar yellows) 
in respect to fastn(*ss and (dearn(»ss of shades T'he otlu^r ycdlow dyewoods 
which were extensivfily usc^d wvxo. all rather fugitive, wlii(*h account.s for 
the fact that most of the solid y(*llows in the old fabri(*s are found to be 
much faded, and also the compound nhad(*H of whicdi yellow was a com¬ 
ponent exhibit a faded appearance. Dull nisset yellow and orange slnules 
w(!re sometimes obtained by the use of a metallic pigment, and tli(*H(i, 
of course, being mineral !)odies, were extremely fast, hut they huiked bril¬ 
liancy and eIearnc*Hs of tone. This color was ol>taiiMHl by steeping the 
mati»rial to be dyed in iron liquor, prepared by dissolving iron filings 
in vinegar (acc*tate of iron), and then drying in the sun. Green colors 
obtained by the use of the mineral pigment verdigris; there do not 
appear to Ik^ any green vegetable dyes of importance, though it is 
said the Chinm^ w(*re acquainted with a green dyewood called Ixhkao 
which p<Bseased great Ixtauty and fastness. It was probably (kjrived 
from tlie leaves of certain of Rhammm; it was, howewer, exclu¬ 

sively employed in (ihina and was unknown outside of that country. 
Green colors in modern methods of dyeing, wliere fastness is ilesired, are 
obtained l>y compouiuling fast yellow and blue dyestuffs to the d(jsired 
shade of gm*n. Black was formerly <ly(xl by two na^thods. The first 
employed Ix^gwocxl or a similar dyewood capable^ of yielding a black color 
on iiiordantc'^ wool, in wtiieh ease the black was not extremely fast, espe* 
dally to light and expemure; we still employ I/>gwood for dyeing cheap 
blacks OB wool, but we have many other coal-tar colors which pcMM.^s 
supt*rior fajstnew. In the scnioncl ease, black was dyed by fonning a 
heavy deposit of tannate of iron in the fiber. A chujoetion of iron filinp 
and mik bark was inada with water and this was spitwl over tlie cloth 
to be dyed, which was ttien rolk^d up and allowed to- remain for atout a 
month; by that time the iron msl had pcntneatol the doth, and it was 
then dyeil black by stamping in a dcKXJCtion of gallnuts. This was a rather 
emde and lengthy pro««, to say the least, and not at all adapted for 


Europe auii the Levant. A Grmtiaii hook m -dyi^iiig had alnmily appm»i at Stmw- 
burg in 1514, and rontetiitd a di^rlpiloa of varkwii dyeing prowiiw ii^ in OoriMiiiy 
at that From the dttieriptioM pvea ia ■this hook it app^iw that a morclsiit of 
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At the present time the great demand placed on the d3^er is cheap¬ 
ness and volume of production, which must often be attained at a con¬ 
siderable sacrifice of fastness of color. If time and expense were not so 
carefully economized, there is no reason why the modern d^’^cr (if he be 
well acquainted with the principles of his profession) should not turn out 
colors of equal fastness, if not superior in many cases, to the colors of 
antiquity, and the range of shades at his command would be far more 
extensive. We must bear in mind that the old dyeing processes were usually 
long and tedious methods, and time was little or no factor in the operation. 
If greater brilliancy of hue is desired, as is frequently the case in modern 
times, it is obtainable only by the use of certain colors, the majority of 
which are not characterized by any special degree of fastness. These 
modern dyes far surpass the old ones in this quality of brilliancy and 
purity of tone, but if such quality is demanded, a high degree of fast¬ 
ness must at the same time be sacrificed. 

4. Apparatus and Equipment for Dye-Testing.—In cariying out the 
dye-tests to be described in this book, it will be found convenient to 
employ skeins of wool and silk weighing 5 grains and of cotton 10 
grams. The dyebaths should conveniently contain about 300 to 400 cc. 
of water, and should be of porcelain, glass, or enameled iron-ware. A 
good form of experimental dyebath is that shown in the illustration 
(Fig. 8). It consists of a round copper or sheet-iron vessel lined inside 
with asbestos, and provided with a perforated iron bottom and top. Its 
top contains four openings through which the dyepots are inserted. This 
airbath is placed on an iron stand provided with a gas burner. ^ The dye- 
pots are porcelain and are held by beveled copper collars with wooden 
handles. The airbath is so arranged that when the dyepots are in posi¬ 
tion they are raised about an inch above the bottom plate. Such a dye- 
bath allows of a uniform heating of the four pots, and the temperature 
may be raised rapidly or slowly at will, by regulation of the gas flames, 
and it is an easy matter to bring the liquid in the pots to an active boil. 

Instead of using a gas burner to supply the heat, it will be found con¬ 
venient, where electricity is available, to employ a round electric stove 
plate, in which case the body of the airbath may be placed directly on 
the electric stove, and the perforated bottom may be disi>ensed with. 
This method of heating gives a very uniform temperature in all four dye¬ 
pots, and as the heat is easily regulated it may be maintained at a con¬ 
stant point, and so avoid overheating of the dyepots. 

There are other forms of experimental dyebaths in use where solu¬ 
tions of calcium chloride, common salt, glycerin, etc., are used for heating 
the dyepots. Strong solutions of calcium chloride are capable of being 

with the subject of dyeing printed in English appeared in London in 1583, and was a 
translation. 
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heated far above the boiling-point of water, and consequently in such 
a bath it is easy to bring the dycpots to tiic boil. But calcium chloride 
solutions attack the baths in which they arc contained. In case of cop¬ 
per vessels with soldered 
seams the solder is rapidly 
eaten out and leaks fre¬ 
quently occur- In a dye- 
bath using a solution of 
calcium chloride the seams 
should be brazed, which 
makes the apparatus rather 
expensive, and even then 
the copper itself is soon 
attacked. 

In large dye laboratories 
to be met with in dyestuff 
factories or dyehouses and 
mills, and where a dy(d)ath 
is required to take c^ire of 
a large number of dyc^pots 
at once, a good form of 
apparatus is a cast-iron or pjo. g.-DycTcst Bath; Gm Heated, 

wooden trough 1 to II ft. 

wide, 3 to 4 ft. long and about 10 ins. deep. This is lined with a good 
quality of sheet lead. The top consists of sheet lead properly l)raced, and 
containing openings for the dyepots. In this form of bath sevciral dozen 

pots may be heatCKl at once, 
I'he solution used in tlie 
bath should be calcium 
chloride of such strength 
that a temperature of 220® 
F. may Ikj obtained. This 
will be sufficient to allow 
of the dyebatlis in the pots 
to be brought to the boil. 
The luxating of the bath is 
effected l)y a lead steam 
coil With solutions of 
Fig. 9.— Dye-T«t Bath; Steam Heated. common salt it is difficult 

to obtain a temperature 
of 212® F. in the dyepots; that is, to bring them to a state of' active 
boiling, k temperature of 210® F., however, can be maintained, 
and probably thm is nearer the actual temperature of the o^peh 
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dyevat in practice, and gives as good results as if the liquid was in 
an actual state of ebullition. Solutions of common salt are perhaps to 
be preferred to those of calcium chloride where a copper dyebath is used, 
as they do not have a corroding action. By the use of glycerin in the bath 
a boiling temperature can readily be obtained in the dyepots, but glycerin 
baths continually emit disagreeable vapors. Whenever possible, baths 
containing such solutions should be heated by a steam-coil (with steam 
under pressure) rather than by direct gas flames. The great disadvan¬ 
tage of all baths using solutions, and one from which the airbath is free, 
is that the water is constantly being evaporated from the solution and 
has to be as constantly replaced. 

When dyeing the test skeins they should be systematically “ worked 
or turned in the dye solution. This is best accomplished by suspending 
the skein in the bath from two glass rods, and using these from time to 
time for the purpose of turning the skeins. These glass rods should be 
f to I in. in diameter, and 8 to 10 ins. in length. The skeins should be 
turned sufiiciently to insure even penetration of the solution through the 
entire portion of the material. 

The dye solution employed in the baths will usually cause discolor¬ 
ations on the porcelain or glass beakers used, as well as on the glass rods 
and other vessels with which they come in contact. In starting a new 
dye-test it is essential that all of the apparatus be clean and free from pre¬ 
vious dye stains. As many of these stains cannot be removed readily by 
water or soap solutions, stronger chemical treatment is generally necessary. 
For this purpose, it is well to have on hand a strong solution of chromic 
and sulphuric acid. This is prepared by using about 1 part of solid sodium 
bichromate with 10 parts of strong sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.84). This 
mixture should be kept in a stout glass or porcelain container. It will 
remove almost all color stains on apparatus and can be used over and 
over again if care is taken not to dilute it unduly. As the solution is very 
corrosive it should not get on the hands or clothing or on metal ware. 

The skeins of yam for use in the test experiments may conveniently 
be made on a smaU yam reel, such as is used in most yam mills for making 
test skeins to determine the size of the yam (see Fig. 10). In the case of 
wool and silk yarns the material will generally be obtained in the form 
of large hanks or skeins. These will have to be put on a suitably sized 
swift” (or frame for holding the skein) and run therefrom to the reel¬ 
ing machine. In the case of cotton, this can usually be obtained in the 
form of cones, which are far more convenient to reel from. There is wide 
variation possible in the selection of the yarn to be used. It is well not 
to use too fine a yarn, as this consumes considerable time in the prepa¬ 
ration of the test skeins; also finer yams are more expensive than 
coarser ones, and are more liable to break and tangle up. In the ca^. 
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of wool dyeing, two-ply, soft worsted yarns will yield better looking 
tests than carded woolen yarns. With silk it is best to have twisted 
thread silk yarns, as these will break and tangle less and may be easily 



Fick 10. Yarn Recil. 


rewound if required. If thus form of silk yarn is too expcuusive, however, 
spun silk yarn may be used. With cotton it is w(dl to use a good 
quality two-ply combed peeler yarn (in about 2/20’s or 2/Id’s). 



Fig. 11.—^Porcelain Dyepots. 

t 

Aa already mentioned, the wool and silk should be made up into skeins 
weighing 5 grams, while the cotton is used in skeins of 10 grams. 

The dyestuffs and various chemicals employed in carrying out the 
dye-trats should be used in the form of solutions of such strength that 
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small quantities of the products may be measured out in convenicuit vol¬ 
umes. As the amount of material being dyed (5 or 10 grams) is relativc^I}' 
small, and as small amounts of the dyestuffs, etc., are used, it would be 
both inconvenient and inaccurate (unless very precise wcughings wcu*e 
made on expensive and accurate balances) to weigh the chemicals em¬ 
ployed in each test; but by preparing solutions of definite strengths the 

required amounts may be readily and aceu- 



Fig. 12.—Glass Cylinder and 
Graduate. 


rately measured off. The proper preparatirm 
of these solutions will be taken up as dcimarnied 
by the course of the experiments. For tlie 
measurement of the solutions a pjlass cy linder 
graduated into 100 cc. is very convcmkmt; this 
readily permits of the rather accurate 
urement of such quantities as 5 (‘e., 10 e(\, 
etc. Volumetric measuring flaskn of I(K), 
and 1000 cc. capacity are also conv(*ni«*nt Uft 
the preparation of standard solutions of dyer 
stuffs and chemicals. In cases whent very 
minute quantities are desired, an<I it in nc‘o^s- 
sary to measure to an accuracy of jV a 
small glass tube (known as Mohr’s ifipidtc) 
accurately graduated to cc. is v(!ry 
These pipettes may be obtained in holding 


5,10,25, or 50 cc., and by their use volumes accurate to cc. may 
readily measured out. A thermometer is also necessary for imi in the 


dye-tests. A good, practical and inexpensive form is the Ho-calleri 


'Mairy^'thermometer with a paper scale and reading to 220*' F. By 
the use of this thermometer the temperatures of the dye Holutiorm or 
other liquids employed in the tests may be ascertained. An agate cup 



Fig. 13.—Mohr's Pipette. 


(pint or quart size) is a useful adjunct for the preparation and mixing 
of the various solutions needed. A bunch of small tags should also l)o 
available so that every skein with which a test has been made may be 
properly labeled for indentification and reference. 

6. Practical Process of Dyeing.—In carrying out the methods of 
dyemg on a practical scale, the object is usually to impre^te the material 
to be dyed with the various solutions of coloring matter or other materials 
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which may be employed. There are two general methods of procedure 
for this purpose: 

(1) The textile material is simply immersed in the dye liquor, and moved 
about or “worked^' in such a manner as to promote an even distribution of 
the color. The form of the material being dyed will, of course, necessitate 
modifications in the method of handling. In the case of loose wool or 
cotton, the material is immersed in a suitable vat or tank containing the 
dye liquor, and is stirred about from time to time by means of poles. When 



yam is to be dyed, the skeins are placed on sticks and hung in the dye 
liquor contained in a tank of suitable dimensions and usually of rectangu¬ 
lar form, the sides of the tank supporting the dye sticks. The position 
of the hanging skeins is changed from time to time by turning so that 
every part will be equally exposed to the action of the dye liquor. In 
the case of cloth (or woven fabrics in general), the ends are joined together, 
thus forming an endless string which is mn continuously through the dye 
liquor over a rotating ^^winch/^ Of course various mechanical devices 
have been introduced for the purpose of economiring labor and for auto- 








Water 
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matically moving the material with a minimum amount of injury to the 
fiber. Although a considerable quantity of loose wool and cotton is still 
dyed in the primitive fashion by hand poling, the more approved method 
is to employ machines for stock-dyeing. These usually consist of a 
large basket divided into several interior compartments. The stock is 
loaded into the basket which is then made to rotate in the dye liquor con¬ 
tained in an outer tank into which the basket fits. Yarn may be dyed 
by placing it on sticks held in a revolving frame which moves slowly 
through the dye liquor. Cloth may be automatically run through the 



Fig. 19. —Series of Vats for Dyeing Loose Stock. 

dye liquor in string form by means of moving rollers^ or it may be moved 
back and forth in open width by passing from one roll to another (as in 
the jigger). 

(2) The material to be dyed may be held stationary in a compact 
form and the dye liquor is circulated through it by means of pumps or 
steam or air pressure. Machines of this type are coming into vogue 
very largely at the present time, as they possess the advantage of being 
able to handle large quantities of material in a small space, and further¬ 
more they do not injure the goods by the mechanical straining and fric- 






















Fig. 20.—Showing? General Principle of 
Pack System of Dy<‘ing. 


Fig. 21. —^Thc Drezic Dyeing Machine. 
(Showing Pack SyHtcm.) 



Fig. 22.—Revolving Cylinder Type Raw Stock Dyeing and Bleaching Machine. 
(Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co.) 

The construetion and methods of operations of the various types of 
dyeing machine* will l>e taken up in detail in their proper connection. 

The practical operation of dyeing usually necessitates several con¬ 
secutive procewes, as follows: 
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(1) Scouring (or wetting-out); 

(2) Dyeing (which may also include a mordanting operation); 

(3) Rinsing; 

(4) Hydro-extraction (or removal of the excess of water by squeez¬ 

ing, centrifugal action, or wringing); 

(5) Drying. 

The exact nature of these processes and the appliances employed m 
carrying them out will depend very largely on the character and form 
of the material being dyed. 



Fio. 23.—Hydro-Extractor. (Tolhurst.) 


6. Water and Steam, in the Dyehouse.—As water is used in rela¬ 
tively large quantities in nearly all the operations of dyeing, it becomes 
an essential feature to be considered carefully in the practical dyehouse. 
It is not only necessary that water be available in large quantities and 
at a low cost, but also that it be comparatively pure in quality, of a low 
degree of hardness, and contain a minimum amount of iron. Owing to 
the importance of the water in dyeing, it will receive a special consider¬ 
ation in the course of this work. 

The amount of water required in dyeing operations depends both 
on the nature and character of the fiber as well as the construction 
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and form of the machine in which the dyeing takes place. When the 
material is dyed in the open—that is to say, not packed tightly in the 
machine, but where the goods are required to be worked in the solution— 
there will be required a sufficient volume of water to properly manipu¬ 
late the goods. Cotton takes less water than wck)1 or silk, being a more 
compact fiber and yielding denser yarns and woven goods. It r(iquir<!S 
about twenty times its weight of water for the dyebath; that is to say, 1 lb. 



Fig. 24.—^Yam and Slubbing Dyc'ng Machine. (Lorimcr Machinery Co.) 


of cotton yam, for example, will rtiquire almut 2| gallons of dyo liquor 
in which to dye it, and a vat for dyeing 100 lbs. of cotton is usually figured 
so as to contain 225 to 250 gallons of liquor. Wool and silk will require 
about twice the proportion of dyebath as cotton; that is to say, 1:40 or 
1:50, or 1 lb. of wool (or silk) in skein yam form will require about 6 gal¬ 
lons of dye liquor; less than this will be found impracticable, as it will 
not be possible to work the material satisfactorily in order to obtain uni¬ 
form penetration. Where dyeing machines are used of such a character 
that only a portion of the material is in the dye liquor at any one time, 
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or where the material is tightly packed and the dye liquor is circulated 
through it, a much smaller proportion of liquor will be needed than that 
mentioned above. Under these conditions the relative proportions of 
water and fiber may drop down to as low as 1:15 or even 1:10. 

For purposes of rinsing after dyeing it will require at least as much 
water as originally employed for dyeing, the purpose being to replace 
the residual dye liquors held in the interstices of the yarns and fibers 
with clear fresh water so as to wash away the color which would other¬ 
wise be superficially deposited on the goods. ' In general it may be stated 
that each pound of dyed yarn will require from 2 to 5 gallons of water 
for proper rinsing. Of course, there may be cases where a much more 
thorough rinsing is necessary, and in consequence, a greater proportion 
of water will be needed. 



Fig. 25-—Cop Dyeing Machine. 


As most of the liquors employed in dyeing, scouring, etc., are heated 
and oft^n require to be raised to the temperature of boiling, it is mani¬ 
fest that large quantities of steam are used in the dyehouse. In the old 
days, dyevats were heated by direct fire, but at the present time steam 
heating is universally employed. Heating by steam may be done either 
by the use of a closed coil of pipe, or by the use of a perforated pipe, and 
thus blowing the live steam directly into the liquor. The former method 
is preferable, as it does not introduce into the dyebath any of the impurities 
(such as oil) which may be carried along by the steam. Also the dye- 
bath does not become continually diluted by water from the condensed 
steam. Another bad feature of having live steam blowing directly into 
the bath is that it causes excessive agitation in the liquor which may 
result in the tangling and felting of the goods, and also the goods directly 
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in contact with the live steam are in danger of becoming overheated and 
injury to the color or to the fiber itself may result. Economy in the 
use of steam has an important bearing on the actual cost of (-lyeing. As 
steam for the dyehouse is usually obtained in connection with steam for 
the power plant, it is often possible to employ the exhaust steam from 
the engine for the purpose of heating the dyevats. This, li^owcver, is 
not possible where a condenser type of engine is used, though arrange¬ 
ment may be made whereby the hot water from the condenser may be 
utilized. Steam for heating dyevats should not be employed at a very high 



Fig. 26.—Skein Dyeing Machine. (Giles Dye Machinery Co.) 

pressure (such as employed for engines), but a reducing valve should be 
introduced into the stearn-main coming into the dyehouse m that the 
pressure may not be over 40 lbs. 

The problem of removing the dense vapors usually encountered in 
a dyehouse is an important one, both on account of the health of the opera¬ 
tives, and for the production of gcK^d work. These vapors may be removed 
either by the use of a suction fan or by the natural ventilation obtain^ 
by a suitable arrangement of the dyehouse roof. In cold weather satis¬ 
factory results in the removal of fog cannot be obtained unlem hM.t«i 
air be introduced into the dyehouse in case suction fans are employed, 

I87i GG7-2 ' 
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Fi«. 27-'~-*Squeezing Machine for Cloth or Tarn. 


th€ roof in such a manner as to give excellent ventilation which will 
effi^tually remove all fog in both warm and cold weather. 

As proper light has an important bearing on the problems of color 
matching, a dyehouse well lighted from a northern exposure would be the 
most suitable. This, however, cannot always be practically rcaliized, 
although under the conditions prevailing the best light possible should be 
pven the dyehouse, and the usual practice of placing this department of 
the mill in a dark basement should be condemned. 
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for as the fan expels the air from the dyehouse, if fresh cold air is drawn 
in from the outside it will help to increase the fog by lowering the tempera¬ 
ture inside. A good plan is to draw the entering air from the heated 
drying rooms or the boiler house, and this will be found to expel rapidly 
any fog produced in cold weather. In case the dyehouse is located in 
a separate building of a single-story construction, it is possible to arrange 
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or bobbin obtained by spinning is used directly for weaving, or is wound 
directly into tube or cheese, if desired for other purposes. There are some 
drawbacks, however, to dyeing in the loose state. In the first place, there 
is always more or less of the colored material left over in the manufacturing 
in the form of card waste, slubbing, roving, etc., which has a lower value, 
as it is much harder to utilize than if the fiber were undyed. In the 


Fig. 29.—Yarn Glazing and Softening Machine. 


second place, the dyed stock is generally somewhat more diflScuIt to manu¬ 
facture and spin than the undyed, the fibers becoming more or less matted 
together, and lose considerable of their elasticity and good spinning qual¬ 
ities. In the case of cotton, most of the natural wax on the fiber is re¬ 
moved so that the stock is difficult to card and spin. On this account it is 
not always feasible to dye cotton in the stock, as the fiber may be left in 
a condition impracticable for spinning. Furthermore, stock dyeing, as 
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•t rnilcS, clo not have the brilliancy or purity of hue, which is obtainable 
in «kein dyeing, for the manufacturing processes through which the stock 
iiiuKt pass deteriorate, more or less, the quality of the color. Dyeing in 
die* i>iece is of course the cheapest form of handling textile materials, as 
in t his case there is no after-waste of dyed material; but, of course, piece 
dyt-in^r ig limited to the production of solid colors—that is, a single color 
ovt‘i- the entire piece. There are, however, certain methods by which 
two color effects may be obtained, such as using mixed fibers (wool and 


Fio. 30.—Stretching and Glazing Machine for Yams. 


iwtfcon, silk and cotton, etc.) or by employing yarns especially treated 
m tim t.o take a deeper color or not to take the color at all (resist yarns). 

8» KCydro-extracting and Drjdng.—The purpwe of hydro-extracting (or 
sr|»c*ezitig) is to remove the large amount of water which is mechanically 
Iwlf 1 irx the interstices of the fibers so as to permit of better and more rapid 
diyrir*#!;- Yams, cloth, etc., even after thorough squeezing will still rstain 
1 to H times their weight of water. By hydro-extracting in an 
efficient form of centrifugal noachine the proportion of water left in the 
gocicUf is about 65 to 100 per cent of their weight; that is to say, 100 lbs. 
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of dyed and rinsed yarn, for instance, after being properly centrifuged will 
still contain about 65 to 100 lbs. of water. 

The drying of dyed material is a process which has to be carried out 
carefully, and in many cases with proper respect to the dyestuff employed. 
The apparent color of the material at times alters considerably on drying; 
this is especially true of cotton, which always appears much darker in 
color when wet. Nearly always some form of artificial drying is resorted 
to, as drying in the air is generally inconvenient and also takes too long. 



Fig. 31.—Silk Skein Stretching and Lustering Machine. 


Generally suitably heated rooms are used, or machines specially constructed 
to take care of the material being dried. It is never well to dry at a very 
high temperature, as this will usually affect both the fiber and the 
coloring matter, though there is not much chance of danger if the tempera¬ 
ture is kept at 180® F. or lower. 

9. After-treatment of Dyed Material*—It is frequently nece^ary after 
dyeing to subject the dyed goods to further operations which may properly 
be considered as merely a continuation or finishing off of the dyeing process. 
Woolen material, for example, is sometimes soaped in order to remove 
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excess of coloring matter. Cotton dyeings are frequently passed through 
a softening bath containing usually an oil emulsified with soap or alkali. 
A small amount of oil is thus left in the fiber which has the effect of softening 
the goods as well as of brightening the color. Many operations of dyeing 
tend to make cotton harsh and stiff, as when mordanting with tannin and 
metallic salts or with sulphur dyes. The oil treatment much improves 
the appearance and handle of the dyed goods. Silk is very often “ bright¬ 
ened ” and “ scrooped after dyeing; this is usually accomplished by 
passing the dyed goods through a bath containing acetic or tartaric acid, 



Fio, 32.—Yam Stretching and Beating Machine. 

squeezing, drying, or steaming and stretching in a special machine. The 
effect of the acid is to give the fiber a crackling or crunching sound when 
squeezed in the hand, which is the so-called “ scroop”; while the steaming 
and stretching serves to straighten out the fiber and give it a high luster. 
In old methods of dyeing woolen goods the dyed color was frequently 
“ saddened ” by passing the goods through a bath containing copperas 
(sulphate of iron). The effect of this was to form an iron lake with the 
dyt»tuff (usually a vegetable mordant coloring matter), which was always 
darker and duller than the other lakes, and thus dulled or “ saddened ” 
the color, 
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CHEMICAL STUDY OF THE FIBERS* 

1. Action of Acids on Testile Fibers.—The animal and voRef.abb fibers 
show a marked contrast in their behavior with acids. Wool al >sorbs min¬ 
eral acids (sulphuric, hydrochloric, and nitric) from solution jxnd, unloas 
the acid is quite concentrated, the fiber is not decomposed. I'lie acid, in 
this case no doubt combines chemically with the wool on account of the 
lasic nature of this fiber. This is evidenced by the fact that wool which 
has been treated with acid v/ill dye with acid coloring matters much 
better than ordinary wool. Also, when wool is treated with a solution 
containing sulphuric acid and then washed until the wash waters are 
neutral, there will still be some of the acid remaining in the wool. 
Nitric acid, unless very dilute, gives wool a yellow color, especially if the 
acid is heated. Below a strength of 5° Tw., however, the yellow color is 
formed very slowly, and therefore nitric acid of this strength rnixy l>e used 
for stripping many dyed colors from woolen rags and shorldy. Cotton, on 
the other hand, is rather easily affected by solutions of the mineral acids, 
especially when such a solution is allowed to dry into the fiber. Cotton 
does not possess any basic qualities, and therefore does not combine 
chemically with the acid, thereby neutralizing it, as in the ca«e of wck>1. 
Unless employed in very weak solutions, all the mineral acids have a ten¬ 
dering action on cotton, causing a disintegration of the filxsr through a 
breaking down of the cellulose molecule of which the cotton is composed.f 
The compound of cellulose so formed is known as hydrated cellulone and is 
brittle in nature. On this difference in the reaction of wool and a)tton 
with acids is based the process of “ carbonizing ” or separating vegetable 

♦A very exhaustive consideration of the microscopical, physicml, and chtmiml 
properties of the various textile fibers is to be found in the author’s ** Textile Fibew/’ 
For the present purpose only those chemical propertiw of the fibera will be consider^ 
which possess a direct bearing on the procj^ses of dyeing. 

t With strong nitric acid, especially if mixed with sulphuric acid, cotton rMCte in a 
very specific manner, giving rise to nitrated cotton, or gun-c»tton. This m m m 
explosive and as a basis for cellulose and pyroxylin products. When stuped for 
hours in strong nitric acid (84® Tw.) cotton acquires the property of dirtetly 

with acid dyestuffs, and is said to be ''aaimaliai^.'' Bu(^ a pieces, hnwever, hii 
never received commercial application, as it is impc^ble to avoid injury to lAie llW* 
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fibers from wool in woven fabrics or in shoddy where it is desired to recover 
the wool and eliminate the cotton. 

Organic acids (such as formic, acetic, oxalic, and tartaric) do not have 
the same tendering action on cotton as the mineral acids; formic and 
acetic acids, being both volatile, are removed from the fiber on drying and 
hence do not injure cotton; oxalic and tartaric acids, on the other hand, 
are not volatile, and if strong solutions are used somewhat tender the cotton 
when drying. From these facts it may readily be understood that when 



Fia. 33.—Skein Mercerizing Machine. (German Type.) 


it is necessary to employ acid solutions in connection with cotton, it is 
always preferable to use acetic or formic acid for this purpose. 

It will be obvious that in all processes of dyeing or bleaching where 
cotton (or other vegetable fibers) comes in contact with solutions contain¬ 
ing mineral acids, or salts of an acid character, it is always necrasary to 
remove completely the acid by thorough washing or by neutralizing with 
an alkali before the cotton is allowed to dry; otherwise the fiber will become 
weakened. This is frequently the source of much trouble in bleaching 
and dyeing. 
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What has been said with reference to the action of acids on cotton is 
also true of other vegetable fibers, such as linen, hemp, jute, etc., as well 
as artificial silk. 

Silk behaves towards acid solutions much in the same manner as 
wool, and may be dyed in acid dyebaths without special injury. It is also 
extensively weighted by the use of stannic chloride, a salt of a strongly 
acid character. Silk, however, is not as resistant as wool to the effect of 
numeral acid solutions drying into the fiber, as the luster is liable to be 
affected, therefore all such acid should be thoroughly washed out of the 


Fig. 34.—Yara Mercerizing Machine with Hydraulic Tension: Automatic Type. 

(J. Kleinwefer’» Bom,) 

silk before drying. In the case of hydrochloric acid the silk fiber is liable 
to become much weakened if the acid is allowed to concentrate in the fil>er 
by drying. Weakened silk may frequently be traced back to this source 
of injury, especially with weighted silk.* Organic acids do not have m 
tendering effect on silk, and are generally to be recominended for iiBci 
where an acid is required in a treatment of this fiber. If an organic acid 
is allowed to dry into the fiber the silk acquires a “ scroop'^; that is to say ^ 
it gives out a crunching sound when squeezed. Acetic and tartaric acids 

* Sometimes the weakening eflfeet do^ not become apparent unto after the lap» 
of considerable time. 
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are particularly used in this connection. The luster is also increased, espe¬ 
cially if the fiber (generally in the form of skein yarn) is stretched and 
steamed after drying. This acid and steaming treatment is known 
as brightening ” the silk. 

Tannic acid (and the vegetable astringent extracts broadly classified 
under the general name of “ tannins ”) has a rather special action on the 
textile fibers, differing quite radically in this respect from the other organic 
acids. Cotton readily absorbs tannic acid from solution in considerable 



Fxo. 35.—Skein Mercerizing Machine. (English Form.) 


proportion, and though moat of the acid may be removed from the cotton 
by washing in fr^h water, nevertheless it may be permanently fixed in the 
fiber by treatment with a solution of a metallic salt with which it forms an 
insoluble tannate, such as tartar emetic (antimony potassium tartrate) 
and iron salte (copperas). On this process is based the general method 
of mordanting cotton for dyeing with the basic dyes, and the method is 
also used extensively in calico printing. Silk also absorbs tannic acid very 
readily, and the treatment of this fiber with tannin solutions is utilized in 
the weighting of silk for black dyeing, the tannin being fixed in this case 
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with an iron salt. Vool also eombincs with tannic acid, aii<l t.ho tannin 
may be fixed with tartar emetic or tin salts (stannous clilorulo). 'Woo! 
treated in this manner develops the peculiar property of bcmy r}uUe ineii. 
towards many dyestuffs. The process is utilized in clyeirif^ in what m 
known as the “ resist ” method. 



Fig. 35.—Skein Mercerizing Machine. (Swiss ’Typ^.) 


2. Action of Alkalies.—Alkalies react W'ith the animal and ycgetobte 
fibers in just the opposite maaner to acids. Caustic soda, mm in wry 
dilute solutions and at not very high temperature, ■ will completely' din- 
integrate and dissolve the wool fiber; whereas cotton is not iiffeetol • Kwa 
with, solutions of sodium carbonate (soda ash) the wcol ftlwr will \m seri¬ 
ously weakened and injured in appearance unless such solutioim itre cum- 
paratively weak and employed at rather low temperutures. I>tic IfJ ilimt 
facjts caustic soda eanoot be used for the scouring of wcwl, nor stiouW 
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There are two general methods in use for the mercerization of 
cotton yarns at the present time. The first and older method is that 



Fig. 37.—^Lustering Machine for Mercerized Yam. 


of mercerizing the yam in the form of skeins, and this requires the use of 
a skein mercerizing machine. This method of mercerizing was that first 
employed in the early days of the industry in Europe, both on the Conti- 
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Pio. 38.—Skein Mercerizer; Vertical Type. (Pomitz.) 

to the warp method, there being but a comparatively small amount of 
skein mercerizing done in the United States. , 

The skein method of mercerizing is more or less of a discontinuous 
process j that is to say, the various operations through which the yam 
is required to pass do not take place in an unbroken sequence on the aamo 
machine. The yam, for instance, is first boiled out in the ordinary man¬ 
ner in the kier or tank, as is customary for yam in the form of skeins to be 
used for bleaching or dyeing. The hanks are then put on the mercerizing 
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the fiber must be accomplished while the yarn is still under a state of ten¬ 
sion. The skeins are then removed from the mercerizing machine and 
given a further washing, usually in an ordinary tank, though this process 
may also be effectually conducted in a skein washing machine. After 
the caustic soda solution has been removed from the fiber as far as practic¬ 
able by washing, the yarn is next soured or treated in a bath of dilute 
sulphuric acid, usually in the ordinary form of tank. This is for the pur¬ 
pose of completely neutralizing the residue of caustic soda which is still 
left in the yarn even after thorough washing. A further washing oper¬ 
ation has to be given in order to remove any excess of acid from the fiber, 
and also to take out the sulphate of soda which is produced by the reaction 
of the acid with caustic soda. Finally a finishing bath is given the yarn 
for the purpose of softening the fiber.* 

In the warp proccs.s the yarn is first made up into long warps in a man¬ 
ner suitable for subsequent quilling if the yarn is to be converted back 
into packages such as cones, tubes, or skeins, or for beaming if it is to be 
employed directly for weaving warps. These warps are then run through 
the warp mercerizing rnachinci, which is so constructed as to permit of 
th(* continuous treatment of the yarn in successive compartments to the 
op(U'ati(>n of hoiling;~out, irnpnignation with the strong caustic soda solu¬ 
tion, w^ashing, souring, washing and finishing. In some cases, for special 
reasons, the l)oiling;-<)ut compartments are separated in sequence from the 
rc?st of tine machine, so as to permit of the ageing of the yarn between the 
operations of l)oiling-<>ut and treatment with the caustic soda solution. 
But even in this case the remaining operations are conducted continu¬ 
ously and in Heriatim,'\ 

* From this brief outline it may be seciri that there are quite a number of different 
o|M*ratic>ns through which the yarn must pass in the process of mercerizing, and in 
the skein this entails considerable handling and rehandling of the yarn back 

and forth iMitweeri the different baths required. To the American idea this appears 
as an unwieldy and laborious method, entailing far too much hand labor to be economical 
in practice. It wiis natural to seek for a more (iontinuous process in which the yam 
could be handled {‘wnomically and without breaking the sequence of the various opera¬ 
tions, This naturally le<i to the development of the warp method. The skein method 
also gave but a comparatively small production on each mercerizing machine, and 
there was a considerable of time in which the machine itself was not actually per¬ 
forming ite spcKjifii work; that is to say, the machine was practically “dead'^ during 
the time required for loading and unloading the skeins, and there was also considerable 
time c»nsuraed when the machine was putting on and taking off the tension on the 
skeins. 

t FVom the standpoint of mill economy, the warp proc^ has many marked advan- 
taga over the skein method of treatment. With respect to economical conservation 
of labor, automatic and continuous operation, as well as daily output of product, the 
skein method falls far behind in comparison with the warp process. But besides aU 
this, there « anottier «)nsideration which has proved to be important, especially in 
American pmct», and this is evenn^ of the product with respect to its degree of 
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Cotton is also extensively mercerized in the form of cloth, for whic*h 
purpose special machines are used. The goods (afUn* singed ng and | ire- 
paring) are padded with the strong caustic soda solution and th(*n caiTif*ii 
on to a tenter frame which keeps the cloth in a state of temsion while it 
is washed and soured. The cloth is then well washed and finished in 
the usual machines. 

Cotton cloth is mercerized to a’great extent not only for (lit* purfKiHe 
of giving the fiber a high luster, but also for th(i ])uri)os(! of iiu^nMsing 
dyeing qualities of the goods and for the purpose of obtaining a trans¬ 
lucent finish on such goods as cotton lawns, voiles, etc. 

The mercerizing of cotton cloth in the piecen as far as the prinriplf*s 
of the treatment are concerned, is exactly similar to that of incu’cmiziiig 
cotton in the form of yarn. There is, howeveu-, a radictil (lifhaauH'e in the 
method of treatment, necessitated, of course, hy tlie form of the inateriii! 
to be handled. 

mercerization. In the skein process wc must bear in mmd that the* individual unit 
the single hank or skein, and consequently the proc(‘.ss deaLs witli a large* nuiiilier of 
units as compared with the warp process, where the whole* vvar[i ilsclf foniw fhi» tun! 
on which to operate. The sub-division of the yarn into Hinall units, of c*oiirj>:i*, idlowh «#f 
great possibility in the matter of uneven trc‘atm(‘nt of the* H(‘parutf* .Mk<‘inH; whvnm^ 
this is minimized in the case of warps where only a f(iw large* units an* d(‘.:dt uith at a 
time. Furthermore, the frequent interruption in the continuity cd the proee-^H ati»i 
rehandling of the yarn in the skein method may also pi‘rinit uneven treatineiit to errep 
in. But besides all this we have to consider tiie (litT(*r(*iH*e in the niaketip of the yarn 
in the two cases. The skein consists of a single; strand wound round atid round and 
overlapping. The laps of the yarn around the skein an; approxiniiitely equal in li'ngtli* 
especially when carefully wound, as -would ne(;eH.Harily be the* eiwt» when the nkein lia- 
been prepared with a view to mercerizing and when the* sk(*in is kept rathf*r wiifsil in 
But this-‘‘approximate equality'^ in length allows of sufficient deviatifui In gue mi 
unequal tension on the individual strands when the skiun as a whole in strrlfdird ov# r 
the rolls of the mercerizing machine. Furthermore, the skein m generidly wound in 
such a manner that the laps arc laid spirally back and forth the width of the skein, atnl 
this diagonal position across the line of tension mu*st newjssarily a slipiwigi* of tin* 
strands when they are revolving in a stretched condition arouiul the rtiHersi of llie itier- 
cerizing machine in the caustic soda solution. Conse(|uently, it may Im? itmn llir 
very makeup of the skein there is a condition fierrnitting of uneven inmimu ni«i lif iirr 
uneven mercerizing. This condition is reduced to a minimum whmi the yam m siriiiglit- 
wound m the skein, rather than cross-wound, and when the skein In kepi to ii siiiall ImiII 
so that there is not much overlapping of the strands on one iinother. Tliii pii|> 

poses, of course, that during the reeling of the skein an even ieiisbn Iwm lK*i»ri iiiaiii* 
tamed on the yarn. 

In the makeup of the warp the condition of the yam is very different Iii tlie iw| 
place the several strands of the yarn run through the warji in a fairly pirmllel 
so that the direction of the yarn is in the line of tension as appikdl to tliii w'ltrto In tlir 
second place, each strand in the warp is a separate and distiiicfc thrrmd, w I fiat t lio tlin^nd 
even in passing over the rollers of the machine, dom not overlap on iii m ilw mm^ m 
the skein, so there is no chance of binding and uneven tension by ilm erf mm* b|i 
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MERCERIZING OF CLOTH 


From what has been stated on the mercerizing of cotton yarns, it will 
be readily understood that the mercerizing of cotton cloth in the piece 
requires the following processes: 

(1) Treatment of the cloth to a preliminary boiling-out process whereby 
the fiber is brought into such a condition as to be readily absorbent of the 
mercerizing liquors. In the case of the heavier weaves of cloth, this boiling- 
out process must be especially thorough, otherwise the mercerizing liquors 
will not pencTrate uniformly and completely through the mass of the 
fabric and this will lead to bad work. 


Fki. 43,—Mercerizing Paddle, 3-RoIL (Textile-Finishing Machinery Co.) 

(2) Saturation of the cloth with a caustic soda solution of 55 to 60® 
Tw. This treatment is usually accomplished in a special form of padding 
machine provided with suitable squeeze rolls so as to force the caustic 
liquor well into the fiW of the goods. This solution is the mercerizing 
bath, and the temperature must be maintained below 70® F,, and the den¬ 
sity or strength of the liquor must be kept at a constant point by proper 
circulation and additions of stronger solutions to noake up for the caustic 
soda which is taken up in combination with the cotton.- 

(3) Applimtion of tension to the cloth immediately after it has become 
saturatml with ■ the caustic soda. This tension must also' be applied in 
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both the direction of the warp as well as that of the filling, for both threads 
must be kept under proper tension to prevent shrinkage in cithcu- Icnigth 
or width. It is only in this manner that a proper degree of mei’ct'rizing 
can be brought about; for if tension is applied in the warj) direction aloiu', 
these threads will be mercerized and lustered, whereas the filling thi'cads 
will shrink considerably, causing the cloth to pucker, and furthennon^ 
these threads will not receive any luster, and the mercerizing of the cloth 
as a whole will be sadly defective. 

(4) Treatment of the cloth with wash waters for the purpfxse of com¬ 
pleting the mercerizing action and removing the majority of the caustic 


soda liquors from the goods. This washing, or at least the first portion of 
the washing, must be carried out while the cloth is still maintained in a 
state of tension, otherwise the goods will shrink up and the mercerizing 
effect will be lost. 

(5) Treatment of the cloth with a dilute solution of acid for the pur¬ 
pose of . removing the last traces of the caustic soda from the cloth. This 
treatment is not carried out with the cloth in a state of tension, as after 
the majority of the caustic soda has been removed by the washing with 
water, the mercerizing reaction is completed and the fiber is set in its per¬ 
manently mercerized form; consequently the tension is no longer necmaiy. 


Fig. 44.— Machine for Lustering by Schreiner Process. (German Type.) 
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In fact, the cloth at this point, that is to say, when the treatment with acid 
is carried out, shows a tendency to stretch out somewhat, rather than 
contract. 

(6) A final finishing operation, usually employing a softening com¬ 
pound for the purpose of neutralizing any excess of acid, and also for the 
purpose of softening the fiber, which is rendered rather harsh by the 
treatment with the caustic soda as well as the acid baths. This operation 
may be considered as completing the mercerizing process proper. The 


Fio. 45.-- Hydraulic Hchreiner Calender. (Textile-Finishing Machinery Co.) 


processi^s of calendering, stiffening, embossing, etc., which may follow 
after the mercerizing, are to l>e considered further processes of finishing, 
and cannot l)€ included within the scope of the mercerizing itself. 

The lx>iling'-out of cloth for mercc^rizing has to be done with more care 
and thoroughness than is the case with yarn. This is on account of the 
fact that the impurities in cloth are of a different character and of much 
greater amount than with yarn. While yam has only the natural impuri- 
iim of the fiter, cloth contains a quantity of sizing used for facilitating 
the weaving operations. This size consists of various mixtures of starch, 
fate, and gums, and is somewhat difficult to remove thoroughly. There- 
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fore, as a rule, a simple boiling of the cloth in soap solution, or solulilo ml, 
or a dilute solution of alkali is not sufficient as is the case witli yarns. I In* 
cloth must be subjected to a very thorough kicr boiling in a inaniicu’ 
similar to that used previous to bleaching cloth. A good soda boil in a 
high pressure kier for six to eight hours is required. This will demniptm^ 
the starchy matter and saponify the fats and oils which 10113 . hti\c bn 11 
used in the size. After the boiling, a good washing must b(^ given in order 
to remove all the decomposed matters. The boiling of cotton cdotli [irc*- 
vious to mercerizing should be always carried out with the pin pose of 
obtaining as clean and pure a cloth as possible; iinpuriti(‘s of an\ kind 
will act in a detrimental manner in the mercerizing proc(‘ss, and vtiim* 
defects to arise in the cloth as well as giving deficicnit lustm*, the real cihjeei 
of the mercerizing process. 

The saturation of the cloth with the mercerizing or caustic soda sohi-* 
tion must be carried out with care and intelligence, for if the (‘loth is not 
evenly and thoroughly saturated the mercerizing or luster will not b<* pres* 
duced with uniformity and defective cloth will l)c the rc^sult. 1 h(* iniicdiinn 
employed for saturation is of a special type built for tins ininic‘diatc‘ pur¬ 
pose. It is a mangle usually with three bowls, the middle roll consisting 
of iron and the other two of hard rubber. Care must ho had that the* rolln 
are very even across their width, as otherwises tlie cloth would lH‘c?>nict 
unevenly saturated. The running of the cloth through the mang!(» should 
be so arranged that the piece gets two to three dips in the caustic soda 
solution with heavy squeezes between each dip. Th(* (aiustic soda solution 
in the mangle must be maintained at a constant strength and txKilod by 
means of circulation through a large reservoir of caiiHtic sckIji,, uh wim 
explained in the case of yarn mercerizing. Artificial cooling of the Iif|tior 
in the mangle box is not necessary if this circulation is propc^rly conducted. 

In the case of light-weight fabrics like muslins, lawns, and shirlingH, 
it will only be necessary to take the cloth through the Haturating niangli! 
one'e, so these goods can then be taken straight away from tlie iiiiuigli* to 
the tenter frame for the purpose of putting on the required degrm of ten¬ 
sion. But with heavy goods, it will often be neemary to pa»i the clotfi 
through the mangle twice before being fed into the tenter. 

The tenter frame should be provided with special elitm for miu’cerizing 
being made entirely of iron, as the usual brass clips would Im rapidly 
attacked by the strong caustic soda liquors. These clips must fdso Im* 
cially strong and so adapted that a very considerable tension «iii Im! put 
on the cloth. The usual form of tenter employed for iuerc»riziitg niiigi^ 
is of the self-feeding type; but even with this, it is neewsary that gnmt 
care be had that the clips take up the cloth evenly and tightly, und it m 
necessary to have a careful workman give this point his constant attention. 
If this is neglected there will be streaks acrc^ the cloth owing to imfgiilar 
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mercerizing; a defect which will be emphasized if the cloth is subsequently 
dyed in light colors. The tenter frame- is usually about 40 feet in length 
and will get off about 10,000 to 15,000 yards of cloth per day. As the 
cloth passes along the tenter frame under tension, it is first stretched out 
to its required width, then travels along at an even tension for some time. 
After traveling about half the length of the frame, the cloth is then sub¬ 
jected to the action of water through spray pipes above and below. The 
first washing of this kind is usually done with warm water, and the wash 
waters are caught in a basin ])elow the machine. 

When the clotli comes off the tenter the most of the caustic soda should 
have been removed from the cloth, after which the mercerizing action 
proper is finished, and the tension can be removed. Coming from the 
tenter frame, the cloth is next passed into a washing box where it receives 
a further good washing with cold water, the cloth of course being kept in 
the open width in all these operations after leaving the tenter frame. 
From the wasliing box, the cloth is carried through a similar box con¬ 
taining a solution of dilute sulphuric acid for the purpose of neutralizing 
the final trace of alkali wliich is practically impossible totally to remove 
by washing in water alone. The strength of the acid should be so 
adjusted as to leave but a slight excess of acid in the cloth after the alkali 
is neutralized. A further washing with cold water is now required to 
remove the excess of acid, and the process may then be considered as 
finished as far as the rnc^rcerizing process is concerned. 

Frequently a further lustering operation is given the mercerized cloth 
by a special method of calendering, known as Schreinering.^' This 
consists essentially of caleiuk.Ting the cloth with a hot steel roll which is 
engraved with very fine lines running about 250 per inch. The direction 
of the lines usually runs at an angle to the length of the cloth, and is more or 
less conditioned by the direction of the twist in the yarn to get the best 
results. This operation is practically embossing the cloth in a pattern 
made up of fine diagonal lines so close together as to be invisible to the eye. 
Tlie effect is greatly to enhance the luster, as it causes a peculiar reflection 
of the light rays. The Schreinering process can be carried out on cloth 
independently of mercerizing, and is used to a great extent, for it produces 
a fabric which has a luster and appearance very closely resembling a silk 
fabric, and therefore it has come into great defiiand. 

4. Action of Metallic Salts on Fibers.—Wool is quite reactive towards 
solutions of mmt metallic salts, absorbing many of them from solution 
and fixing the oxide of the metal in chemical combination with the fiber. 
For instance, when wool is boiled with a dilute solution of potassium or 
sodium bichromate (chrome), the latter salt becomes decomposed to a con¬ 
siderable extent and quite a proportion of chromium oxide becomes 
chemically combined with the fiber. TMb fact is evidenced by the wool 
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showing the presence of the metallic compound by its color and by being 
able to form a color-lake with certain dyestuffs which will not combine 

directly with ordinary wool. ^ ,, ., , . 

Solutions of neutral salts such as sodium chloride (common si i), 
sodium sulphate (glaubersalt), magnesium sulphate, etc., have no appa¬ 
rent action on wool; only traces of these salts are absorbed by wool from 
solution, and they are readily washed out with water. Salts of thf^ heavy 
metals, such as aluminium, iron, copper, tin, lead, manganese, zinc, etc.» 
act in much the same manner as chrome, in that the wool absorbs the 
metallic base in the form of a mordant. Some of these salts tend to make 
the wool harsh, as is the case with stannous chloride, which makes wool 
fiber rather harsh and brittle unless used in small amount.s. 

Cotton, on the other hand, has but very sligdit affinity for nudaliie 
salts, being very inert in this connection, as tlic fiber does not appear to 
be able to absorb and fix the metallic oxide as in the case of wool. ^ ('ot t on 
is rather easily dissolved by a solution of copper oxide in ammonia (eup- 
rammonium solution, or Schweitzer^s reagent), from which it is j)recipitut(*d 
in a gelatinous state by addition of acids. On this reaction is liascHl tlie 
method of preparing artificial silk by the cuprammoniurn method {the 
so-called glanzstoff silk); also the method of waterproofing can van by 
the Willesden process whereby the cloth is given a suiHU-ficial treatment 
with the cuprammoniurn solution. 

The reaction of wool with metallic salts forms the basis of t he ojK^ra- 
tions of mordanting wool preliminary to the dyeing with the alizarim* and 
other mordant colors which require a base of some metallic oxide with 
which to form a color-lake; and also due to the inert character of 
cotton, this fiber cannot be readily dyed with these colors. 

Silk, in its behavior towards metallic salts, is very similar to wck> 1; 
that is to say, it absorbs the salt from solution and the metallic base is 
permanently fixed in the fiber. This reaction is the basis of the methcKls 
of mordaating and weighting silk. The so-called “ nitrate of iron 
(really a basic ferric sulphate) in conjunction with tannic acid is largely 
used for weighting black-dyed silk; while stannic chloride dynamite 
is generally employed for weighting white or light-colored silk. A vcty 
concentrated solution of zinc chloride (140® Tw.) rapidly cliasolvcfi silk 
and may be used for estimating this fiber in the presenct^ of wool and 
cotton. 


5. Action of Chlorine Compounds and Oxidizing Agents.—Blenching 
powder has a peculiar action on wool; this chemical is a strong oxidizing 
agent and in hot solutions of any considerable concentration will rapidly 
disintegrate the wool fiber. In cold and dilute solutions, however, a 
chemical reaction apparently takes place between the wool and the chlorina 
evolved by the bleaching powder, giving a product known as cMorM 
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or chlorinated '' wool without much physical alteration of the fiber.* 
Wool so treated exhibits a much stronger affinity towards many coloring 
matters, and almost completely loses its felting properties, and acquires 
a higher luster. The process of chlorinating wool is extensively employed 
at the present time for producing unshrinkable woolen garments (chiefly 
underwear). For this purpose a solution of hypochlorite of soda is gen¬ 
erally used, to which hydrochloric acid is added. The yellow color pro¬ 
duced on the goods by this treatment is removed by sodium bisulphite 
solution, and the fabric is finally softened by a scouring with soap. The 
solution of sodium hypochlorite may be prepared in the following manner: 
First i)repare a solution of 160 lbs. bleaching powder at 14® Tw. and add to 
this 100 lbs. of soda ash, gradually and with constant stirring. Then 
allow to settle and decant the clear liquor for use. It is not well to use a 
solution of bleaching powder of greater strength as there is then likelihood 
of sodium chlorate being formed, which is very objectionable by reason of 
its yellowing action on the wool. The solution of sodium hypochlorite 
prepared as indicated will contain about 4 per cent of available chlorine 
and show a density of 18° Tw. In the treatment of the wool about ^ to 1 
pint of this solution will l)c required for each pound of fabric. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid is also added gradually in amount equal to about two-thirds 
of the hy{x>chlorite used. It is l>est to add both the hypochlorite and the 
acid in several f)ortions. The goods arc treated for five to six minutes, 
col 1. They are then w(dl washed and treated in a bath containing 1 gallon 
Hodiuin bisulphite solution (32° Tw.) per 100 lbs. of wool. A pint of sul¬ 
phuric acid diluted with water is also added slowly to this bath. The 
goexLs arc well washed again, and finally scoured in a warm bath containing 
soap and a little soda ash, and rinsed, f The chlorination of wool under 

* Thin treatment of wool in perhai)8 not really a chlorination process, but rather 
one of oxidation; that is to say, the chlorine, as such, probably does not combine with 
the wcK)!, hut simply oxidizes it. This treatment causes the surface scales of the wool 
fiber to f-tse together more or leas and thus lose their sharp serrated edges. This would 
account for the increased luster and the loas of felting property. Chlorinated wool 
<‘an reiwiily l>e distinguished from ordinary wool by the use of the following simple 
testa: {1) If a single drop of water be placed on a fabric of chlorinated wool, it is quickly 
al>sorbed and the wet-out jiart is circular in form; with ordinary wool the water is 
absorbed very slowly and thci wet-out part is irregular in outline. (2) If a fabric of 
chlorinatcxl wool is wet-out and two surfaces of it are rubbed between the finger and 
the thumb a eharad^sriatic scroop '' is felt. (3) If chlorinated and ordinary wool are 
dy«i together a very marked dilTerence in color is noted. (4) If dry chlorinated and 
Iry ordinary wool are rubl>ed together a sufficient charge of electricity will be developed 
violently to disturb an electroscope. Two pieces of ordinary wool when thus rubbed 
show no c.harge. 

t Another niethod given for the preparation of chlorinated wool is as follows: Treat 
the wool ^mi in a bath <* 0 ntaiolng 1| lbs. of hydrochloric acid (cone.) for every 10 gallons 
td water. Squeeze and work in a bath containing, for 100 lbs. hard-fibered wool, 15 to 
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the beet conditions, however, materially injures 

the garment.e This is not so much due, perhaps, to dii act n k 

of thTfiber as it is to the removal of the felting-proi^erty, so that the 
mechanical ’action of weaving and washing tends to detach the fibers fnm. 
one another. Owing to the strong reaction of ch onne ^ : 

wool, materials like bleaching powder and sodmm hypochlo. t( anm.t 1« 
employed for purposes of bleaching this fiber; in fact i> pot i oi i (.s t at no . 
bleach the wool fiber at all, but give it a deeper yellow tmge. 

Chlorine compounds (like bleaching powder, etc.), also attack .silk. 


and do not bleach it. i t i • . i 

Cotton does not combine with the chlorine of the lileaehing ])owd(T, 

but shows the strong oxidizing action of the latter in becoming 

This reaction is the basis of the method of bleaching cotton inutciials m. 


well as all the other vegetable fibers. 

Oxidizing agents, such as sodium and hydrogen ]x^roxide and poUimnm 
permanganate, when employed in moderately dilute solutioiiH, linve no 
especially injurious action on any of the textile fillers, tliough they havf* the 
effect of destroying or bleaching out the natural coloring matter that tints 
the raw fiber a yellowish or brownish tone. On this account the iwrm- 
ides of both sodium and hydrogen are extensively (unploytal for tlic* l>lea«‘Ii- 
ing of wool and silk materials; they could also be em|)loyt‘<l for tin* bliaieh- 
ing of cotton (and the vegetable fibers in general) l>iit tliey an? not as 
efficient or as cheap in this respect as hypochl^)rit(^s. lk)tasHiinn jmt- 
manganate may also be utilized for bleaching wool and silk, thniigli in 
this case the manganese oxide left in the fiber must lx? rc?moved by ii trciit- 
ment with oxalic acid or a solution of sodium bisulphite. The oxidizing 


action of permanganate is also too severe to give a safe bleaeliiisg, as ftie 
fiber is liable to be made harsh and tendered. This is also true with 


regard to the action of permanganate on cotton and the vegc!tal>hi 
especially the bast fibers that are composed of several cells. In this ciise 
the strong oxidizing action- of the permanganate together with the acticiri 


20 lbs. of bleaching powder to 350 gallons of water, or for soft-fibered wcmls, ^ to 2S III*, 
of bleaching powder to 475 gallons of water. The bleaching |K)Wiier solution nhmM 
have a strength of 0.6 to 1.0° Tw. Work in this bath for one-half hour, then mhl 3 f#», of 
hydrochloric acid per 10 gallons of bath and run for ten minutai longer. Next 
the first acid bath to which has been added 8 ozs. of hydrochloric a<*ki per III pillfitw of 
water. Work for fifteen minutes then wash well in cold water. If the (Mior of chloritiii 
is still perceptible in the wool it is advisable to treat it for fifteen mi nut « in n. biilli will- 
taining 2 per cent (on the weight of the wool) of sodium bisulphite (3ir W*.% then iriiiie 
well again. If wool yarn chlorinated in this manner is woven with ordinary wool ynrn 
and then dyed in the piece, a two-color effect will be obtained, owing to the chloriitilwl 
wool taking on a much heavier shade than the untreatM wool. Also If the fileiv m 
suitably woven in pattern effect and fulled, the chlorinated wool will ncit f#il 
like the other wool, but will stand out sharply in the woven pattern, Iri tliii inaititer 
many novel effects in dyeing and finishing may be produced. 
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of the sodium Ihsulphitc is liable to break down the intercellular matter 
between the separate ccdls and cause a disintegration of the fiber. 

6 . Effect of Moisture on Textile Fibers.—Wool, cotton, and silk 
will all absorb consklerablc quantities of moisture from the air. This 



Fio. 46.—^Emenson Textile Conditioning Oven. 


ability to absorb moisture is known aS their hygroscopic property, and it 
has an important influence on the various operations to which textile 
materials arc subjected. As the quantity of moisture the fibers will con¬ 
tain varies with the atmospheric conditions, this hygroscopic quality also 
has considerable influence on the true weight or' any given amount of 
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Fia. 47.~Raw Stock Wool Dn-er. (0. G. Rnrecnt’s* Sons.) 
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material, consequently it has an important bearing on the proper valuation 
of these fibers in conunercial transactions where they are l)ought and sold 
by weight. Under normal atmospheric conditions (about 70° F. tem¬ 
perature and 70 ])er cent humidity), wool will contain about 12 per cent 
of moisture, cotton about 5 to 0 per cent, and silk about 12 per cent. In 
trading in wool and silk it is usual to have a certain standard of moisture 
allowed (known regain ). The deterinination of this is known as con¬ 
ditioning, and is carried out })y drying the material in a suitalde oven so 
that all the moisture is driven off. To the dry weight thus obtained there 





Fig. 48.“-“Yarn Truck Dryer for Cotton, W(k> 1, Worsted and Bilk Yarns, etc. 

(Philadelphia Tctxtilc Machinery Co.) 


is ackkul the regain allowed and this is known as the conditioned weight. 
In this country the standard n^gain for silk is 11 per cent, and for wool 
12 per cent, though the latter varies according to circurnstanceB. 

In the manufacturing op<?rations the working qualities of the fibers 
are largely affected liy moisture. In the spinning of fine cotton yarns 
it is necessary to have very humid conditions so that the fiber may be 
kept moist and plastic. In the proea^sing of wck)1 and silk also especial 
attention must he imid is this feature. So important is this for the pro¬ 
duction of imifonn and g(K>d quality material that at the present time all 
well-organi^ied textile mills are equipped with suitable conditioning systems 
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whereby a proper and uniform moisture condition can be 
otherwise the quality of the product would vary from day to cla> 

variations in the humidity of the air. 

In the carding, spinning, and twisting of cotton arul f, 

considerable amount of heat is developed by the friction of tlx* fibers. it. 
causes the fibers to become dry; in the case of cotton the amount of imtis- 
ture may run as low as 3 to 4 per cent and with wool 6 to 8 per ceni. I hm 
is a needless loss in weight if the yarn is to be sold mmiethattdy, for the 



Fig. 49. —^Automatic Yarn Dryer with Thermostatic Temfierature CotitmL 
(Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co.) 


normal amount should be about 6 per cent for the cotton and 12 pjr «!rit 
for the wool. This ■ lack of moisture also makes the yarns hawh aiici mcire 
brittle, thus reducing their good wearing qualiti^ and softnc^i of haiicliii 
and texture. It is beneficial in such cases to condition the yarn. This 
is usually done by placing the yarn (on cops or tubs or in hanks) in a miiisi 
atmosphere until they regain the proper weight in moisture. 

In the finishing and drying of textile fabrics of all kinds thin matter 
of moisture in the fiber has always ,an important tearing. If tha 
is dried down to a bone-dry condition it is very liaMe to tecome penii»- 
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nently deteriorated in quality and sometimes (especially with wool and 
silk) discolorations will be produced. It is not proper in drying oper- 
tions to carry the moisture content much below that which would be nor¬ 
mal under atmospheric conditions. 

The electrical condition of the textile fibers is also greatly influenced 
by their hygroscopic conditions. When the fibers are very dry they 
easily become highly electrified and are difficult to handle in carding and 
spinning and winding. This electrification is especially noticeable in the 


Fig. 50. —^Upright Drying Cans for Cloth and Warps. 

(Toxtile-FiniBhing Machinery Co.) 

case of silk, and in reeling and winding this material it is necessary to 
keep it somewhat moist in order to have it run properly. 

7. Action of Heat on Textile Fibers.— In the various operations 
of dyeing and finishing frequently relatively high temperatures are em¬ 
ployed. Of courro, in cas^ where the treatment is with solutions the tem¬ 
perature practically never exceeds 212*^ F. (100° C.), the boiling point of 
water. But in drying, prying and dry steaming, the fibers may come in 
contact with much higher tempemtui^. Wool is rather easily injured 
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when subjected for any length of time to a dry heat exceeding 220° F. 
(105° C.), a gradual decomposition of the fiber taking plaice, while it soon 
acQuires a yellow-brown color, and ammoniacal fumes are given olT. At 
temperatures above 250° F. the decomposition is rather rapid. Silk is 
affected by high temperatures much in the same manner as wool. Cotton, 
however, is more resistant and can stand a prolonged exposure to a 
temperature which would soon discolor wool. At temperatures beyond 
250° F. (120° C.), however, cotton will soon begin to show deterioration, 
and if exposed to higher temperatures a discoloration of the fiber will soon 



Fiq. 51.—Crabbing Machine. (German Type.) 


indicate gradual decomposition. All the fibers can withstand a much 
higher temperature of moist heat (steam) than of dry heat. 

In cases where metallic salts (such as mordants, weighting agents, 
and fillers) are held in the fibers the effect of heat is generally much more 
injurious. Silk, for example, which is heavily weighted with tin, showti 
rapid deterioration when exposed to high temperatures. In the sizing 
and finishmg of cotton goods magnesium chloride or zinc chloride is fre¬ 
quently added to the fibers; as these salts become strongly acid at high 
temperatures, the effect is to weaken seriously or tender the cotton. So 
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under such conditions, exposures to too high a temperature in drying or 
finishing should be carefully avoided. 

Under the ordinary conditions of boiling the fibers are not injured by 
the heat, but occasionally conditions arise where high-pressure steam may 
come in contact with the goods in the boiling and this may result in damage 
to the material. In the kier boiling of cotton, for instance, where a closed 
pressure kier is used, and the precaution has not been taken to allow all 
of the air to escape, it is possible to have the highly heated steam come 
in direct contact with the goods not covered with the solution owing to 
displacement Ijy the air, and the result will be burnt and tendered material. 



Pici. 52 .—Crabi)iiig aa<l Lu.stering Machmo. 


8. Action of Hot Water on Wool.—When wool is saturated with 
hot water or moist steam, the fiber becomes soft and plastic; that is to 
Bay, it can l>e made to assume almost any form by suitable pressure. 
If the filler is them cooled it becomes set in the form thus given it and will 
continue to retiiin the same in the dried condition. This property of 
wool (and other animal hair fibers) is made use of in many manufactur¬ 
ing and finishing operations for the production of certain effects. As 
good examples may be noted the fonnation of woolen (or fur) felt hats 
and the production of imitation fur effects on woolen pile plushes. 

This effect of hot water or steam in making the wool fiber plastic 
is also the basis of the crabbing process for the removing of creases 
md wrinkle in fabrics containing woolen and cotton yams. Such fab- 
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rics cockle up when taken from the loom owing to the 

elasticity of the wool and cotton threads; the wool being m 

cmly and elastic will take up or shrink more than the cotton when n 

loom tension is removed. The same effect also takes place m 

when scoured and finished owing, in this case, to the moic. o ^ 

of felting together of the wool fibers, causing the wool yam to shnnk up 

more than the cotton and thus producing a cockled appeal ai 

The crabbing operation consists in passing the cloth in full ‘ ‘ 

under tension through boiling water, stretching and cooling and drying 



Fig. 53.—Hydraulic Calender. (German Type.) 


in the stretched condition. Or the cloth may be wound up tightly cm 
perforated cylinders and placed in an apparatus so that stmtn may iMf 
blown directly through the goods. This treatment is them fcillowed liy 
forcing cold water or cold air through the cloth.'*' By arranging the proc« 

* Fine qualities of wool which must have a soft and full handle are erahliefl withfiiii 
pressure and the temperature of the water should be only 120 to 140® F. But rlwtii iif 
very hard wool must be crabbed in boiling water so that the fiber may miffieienliy 
stretched. Crabbing with low pressure may be satisfactorily done by rolling on 
beams, but when high pressure and tension are used the crabbing 
employed. After crabbing the pieces should be beamed on a wooden roller and filhiwivl 
’ to cool down, then the pieces may be washed, either in the rof« form or in full widtli^ 
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ess so that the treatment with steam can be given under considerable 
pressure, the wool fiber also acquires a considerable degree of luster. This 
process then becoines known as “decatizing/’ and is extensively used on 
all-wool and worsted goods for the production of a high-luster finish and 
irrespective of any connection with a crabbing operation. 

In the decatizing process the cloth is tightly wound on a perforated 
beam which is placed in a suitably constructed pressure cylinder provided 
with the requisite connections. The air is first exhausted from the cloth 



Fig. 54.^ —Apparatus for Decatizing. 


by means of a vacuum, then high-pressure steam is forced through the 
goods for a brief time, followed by cold air or cold water.* The lustering 

timrig Bf»ap and soda or ammonia at 90 to 100® F. Material which is to have a soft, full 
Imndie is then generally crabbed once more, while hard material (like cheviots) has 
to be «t<!amed in order to avoid cockling and to impart a soft handle and fine luster. 

* In the decatizing process a perforated iron or copper cylinder is used. This is 
first wrap{K?d with several layers of cotton cloth, then three to six pieces are beamed on 
this cylinder and enveloped in canvas, the ends of which are tied up tightly. Steam at 

10 to SO lbs. pressure |s then admitted through the axis of the cylinder until it has well 
travcfrsf^d all the layers of the cloth, which usually takes from five to eight minutes. 
After the first steaming the pieces are allowed to ceol in the beamed state (the cooling 
frequently being hastened by air suction), the object of which is to give the goods a more 
pronounced luster. The pieces are then drawn under tension on to another perforated 
cylinder and steamed again. This is for the purpose of making the process more uni¬ 
form, ii« in this manner the portions furthest from the center where the temperature 

11 are brought nearwt the center in the second operation. After each steam¬ 
ing (csfjecially when vertical rollers are employed) it is very necessary to place the 
rolterii horizontally on a couple of supports and on no account vertically or slanting, 
and to turn the rollers every now and then for about half an hour in order to induce a 
uniform cooling aetion. It is always advisable to steam the goods before dyeing, and 
then after dyeing to Btmm again, but only slightly, as in this way the best results are 

Stmming before dyeing also has the effect of producing more level shades. 
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effect is doubtless due to the fact that under the action of the hi»*hly 
heated steam the outer scaly portion of the wool fiber is softened and as 
the fiber is held in a state of tension, the surface tends to assume a smooth 
rod-like appearance, whereby the serrations or joints of the individual 
scales become more or less fused together. This condition becomes fixed 
and permanent by the subsequent chilling and drying of the fiber still 
maintained in its set state of tension. This dccatizing process is chiefly 
carried out on close-napped goods such as broadcloths and the like. 

An operation very similar to that of decatizing is known as potting.* 
This is a treatment of woolen goods with steam and hot water for the 
purpose of producing a particular character of finish. It is chiefly used 
on heavy suitings and broadcloth and the process and apparatus employed 
is much the same as in decatizing. 

9. Experimental. Exp. 1. Action of Acids on Wool and Cotton.—Place about 300 
cc. of water in one of the porcelain beakers employed for the dye-tests, and add 2 cc. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. In this “ bath ” boil a test skein of woolen yarn together 
with one of cotton yarn for twenty minutes; then remove the skeins, squeeze out the 
excess of liquid, and dry without washing. After drying test the strength of the two 
skeins, and it will be found that the cotton has been very rniKth weakeiuid and may be 
easily pulled apart, whereas the wool does not appear to have b(i(‘n much afTectcid. 
I^oil a second set of woolen and cotton skeins in the sanu^ acid l)ath for twenty minut(‘s, 
then wash well in several changes of fresh water. Take the woolen skenn and, together 
with another one of untreated wool, dye by boiling for twemty minutes in a beaker 
containing 300 cc. of water and 10 cc. of Acid Magenta solution (containing 5 grams of 
the dissolved dyestuff per liter); then wash well and dry. It will be noticed tliat the 

If the steaming has not been carried out properly, and esixicially when the second steam¬ 
ing is omitted and vertical cylinders have been used, the pi(‘ces are liable to become 
ended”; that is to say, large patches unnoticed before dyeing will show up. These 
are caused by uneven condensation of the steam in the goods. These defeetts are indis¬ 
cernible previous to the dyeing and arc usually attributed to th(‘ (ly(T. This is par¬ 
ticularly true in the case of cheviots which often contain two different kinds of yarn, 
such as hard tightly twisted worsted warp and a soft loose weft. Goods of this char¬ 
acter are very much inclined to show uneven penetration. 

* In the potting process the pieces are wound on a perforated steam cylinder which is 
placed within a machine with a reversible driving gear, and through the hollow shaft of 
the cylinder steam or water or both can be drawn through the g(K)ds. After washing 
and brushing the goods are beamed on the cylinder in the usual manner and inserted 
into the potting machine. Cold water is first forced through the goods, and then steam. 
Admission of the steam to the water takes place before it enters the cylinder so tliat the 
temperature of the water is gradually increased and is finally brought almost to boiling. 
The hot water is thus pumped through for two to three minutes, then the steam is 
turned off, and the goods are cooled down with cold water. For broadcloth which has 
to receive a fine gloss and a soft finish the following process is often used; Bteam is 
first forced through the goods for fifteen to twenty minutes, then the st^m is turned 
off and water is pumped through. This produces a fine glom. Next, hot water is 
pumped through the cloth to give a soft handle, then air is sucked through and the goods 
unrolled. 
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skein which has been treated with acid will be dyed a heavier color than the second skein. 
This i? due to the wool having combined chemically with the acid in its first treatment, 
thus allowmg it to react more readily with the acid dyestuff employed. Take the second 
cotton, skein and pass it through a cold solution of 1 gram of soda ash in 300 cc. of water 
for ten minutes; then rinse in fresh water and dry. It will be found that this skein 
has not become weakened by the treatment with the acid solution, as the latter has 
been neutralized by the alkali before drying. 

Exp. 2. Action of Organic Acids on Cotton.—Work a test skein of cotton yarn in a 
bath containing 300 cc. of water and 5 cc. of acetic acid for twenty minutes at a tem¬ 
perature of 160° F. Sciuecze aiid dry without washing. Test the strength of the dried 
‘^kein and it will be found not to have become much weakened. Acetic acid is a volatile 
organic acid and on drying is volatilized from the fiber. 

Exp. 3. Action of Concentrated Sulphuric Acid on Cotton.—Place about 50 cc. of 
(•orH‘(‘ntruted suli)hunc acid in a beaker and rapidly pass through it a small skein of 
t .>ttoii yarn, then immediately wash it in a large amount of water until all of the acid is 
removt'd. It will be found that the strong acid has caused the fibers to swell and form a 
ratluT gelatinous mass. On drying it will give a parchment-like substance. This 
treatniont, in fact, is cunployed for the preparation of vegetable parchment paper from 
ordinary paper. The substance of the paper is cellulose, which is the same as the 
substance of the cotton fiber. Take a second small skein of cotton yarn (or some loose 
cotton) and steep it for some time in the concentrated sulphuric acid. A gelatinous 
mass is first formed, which soon dissolves completely. If this solution is carefully 
dilute<l with water and boiled for some time, the dissolved cellulose (which may be 
r(‘garded as existing as cellulose sulphate) will be converted into glucose. 

Exp. 4. Illustrating the Carbonizing Process.—Take a small piece of cloth contain¬ 
ing wool and <*otton yarns (known as union ” goods, made up with a cotton warp and a 
wool filling) and steep it in a solution of 100 cc. of water and 2 cc. of concentrated 
hydnx’hloric acid until thoroughly saturated. Then squeeze and dry in an oven at 
220 to 210° F. for two hours. The sample should then be rubbed and beaten vigorously, 
and it will be found that the cotton portion will be easily broken up and dusted out, 
leaving only the wool in a i)ractically pure condition. 

Exp. 6. Action of Hydrochloric Acid on Silk.—Steep a test skein of silk yarn in a 
l>aih crontaining ‘i(K) cc. of water and 5 cc. of hydrochloric acid at 160° P. Squeeze and 
<lry without washing. Test the strength of the dried skein and notice that it is some¬ 
what weakened. I'he tendering effect will become much more apparent after the skein 
has been left for several weeks. 

Exp. 6. Scrooping Effect of Organic Acids on Silk.—Work a test skein of silk yarn 
in a bath containing 300 ce. of water and 5 grams of tartaric acid for twenty minutes 
at 140° F. SqiKJeze and dry without washing. Notice that the dried skein when 
squeezed emits a peculiar crunching sound. Also note the increased luster of the fiber. 
The latter will become more apparent if the skein is stretched and steamed with dry 
sUiaro. 

Exp. 7. Action of Alkalies.—I^il a skein of woolen yarn together with one of cotton 
in a bath containing 300 cc. of water and 10 cc. of caustic sc da solution (60° Tw.). 
The wool will be disintegrated and dissolved. Wash and dry the cotton skein and it 
will be found not to be appreciably altered. Repeat the test, using 10 cc. of a solution 
of sodium carbonate instead of caustic soda. Boil for twenty minutes, then wash and 
dry. It will l>e found that the wool has become much weakened and is lifeless and dull 
in appearance, while r!ie cotton is not changed. Repeat this test, using 10 cc. of a solu¬ 
tion of ammonium carbonate; boil for twenty minutej, then wash and dry. It 
will be notic^l that in tliis case neither the wool nor the cotton is affected in 
strength. 
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Exp. 8. Mercerizatioa of Cotton.-Take a piece of ordinary cotton doth fca1i<^ 
measSing 4X4 ins. in size, steep it for a few minutes in a cold so iif.ion of ciuisf u soil, 
of 55° Tw strength, then rinse well in fresh water until the alkali is all removed, am 
allow to dry Now remeasure the sample and record the amount of shrinkage; aho 
i. strcnslh. Wind . ™n .k» ot 

tightly on a small iron frame (this may be constructed ns m I- ig. 55); dip (his into .i r old 
caustic soda solution as above for five minutes; without removing from t he f^une niiHC 
in fresh water well, then in water slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid to neu r.ili/.e 
all the alkali and finally rinse in water containing a little ammonia to avoid danger 
of leaving any excess of acid in fiber. Remove the yarn from the frame and note t he 

increase in luster. ^ ^ 

Treat a skein of cotton yarn, without stretching, in the caustic soda solulioii 
Tw ) cold for ten minutes, then wash well and neutralize with a very dilute .solutinii of 
sulphuric acid. Cut the skein in half and together wit.h a half skein of ordinary cotton 
yarn boil for twenty minutes in beaker of water containing 10 ec. of Diamine Blue solu¬ 
tion; then wash well and dry. It will be found that the skein treated with t he cniiHtie 
soda takes on a darker color, which shows that mercerized cotton has a greater iifljnily 
for substantive dyestuffs, of which the color given is representative. Boil the Hceond 



half of the mercerized skein together with a half skein of ordinary cotton yarn for 
twenty minutes in a beaker of water containing 5 cc. of Methylene Blue Kohitkiri, anti 
afterwards wash well and dry. It will be found that the “ rnereerixed Kkeiu beet»iiw*i4 
tinted to quite an extent with the basic dye used, wliercfis the other skein i« neiirrely 
tinted at all. Caustic soda effects a chemical change in the Hul)siance of the eotton 
fiber which gives it an increased affinity towards basic (Iy(^. 

Exp. 9. Action of Metallic Salts (Mordants).—Boil a skein of w<K)! togt^iher with 
one of cotton for twenty minutes in a bath containing 3(K) ec, of water, anti Id ee irf 
chrome solution. Rinse with fresh water. Then boil the woolen skein togetiier witli 
another of untreated wool in a bath containing 300 cc. of water and 20 ee. of a Holirt iori 
of Madder. Finally wash well and dry. It will be found that the untreatiKl »keiii 
has not become dyed, whereas that treated with the chrome has become t*olorcMl. Tnke 
the cotton skein which has been treated with the chrome and boil it also in a soliitioii 
containing 300 cc. of water and 20 cc. of Madder solution, then wash well and dry, It 
will be found that the cotton skein has taken up but very little dyestuff, m thii 
absorbs but a small amount of the mordant. Maddefr is a dye which has no direct 
affinity for the fiibers, but it forms a color-lake with metallic salts such m cflironic; 
hence the unmordanted wool did not become dyed. Due to the fact that wcmiI lia« ii 
much greater affinity for metallic salts than cotton, it will be noticed that th© formitf 
fiber is dyed much deeper than the latter. 

Exp. 10. Action of Metallic Salts on Cotton. —Steep a skein of cotton yawa In m 

beaker of water containing 5 grams of calcium chloride^ squeeze and diy withoiit trash¬ 
ing. After drying, test the strength of the skein and it will be found to have 
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considerably weakened. Calcium chloride represents a salt of an acid nature and 
causes a decompo.sition of the cotton fiber. Steep another skein of cotton yarn in 
a beaker of water containing 5 grams of sodium sulphate (glaubersalt), squeeze and dry 
without washing. On testing this skein it will be found that its strength is not materi¬ 
ally affected. This second salt represents a neutral metallic salt and has little action on 
cotton. Steep another skein in a beaker of water containing 5 grams of copperas 
(ferrous sulphate); squeeze, and pass through a second beaker of water containing 5 
grams of soda ash dissolved; then wash. It will be found that the skein has become 
a light buff color, due to the fact that the fiber has absorbed from solution some of the 
iron salt which by afterwards coming in contact with the alkali formed a precipitate 
of oxide of iron. On this reaction is based the methods of dyeing cotton with the mineral 
pigments. Take this skein together with one of ordinary cotton, and boil them in a 
beaker of water containing 1 gram of ground Madder, and wash and dry. It will be 
found that the skein containing the metallic salt will become dyed with the Madder, 
while the other skein will not. (In this reaction is based the principle of mordanting 
cotton for the use of certain dyestuffs which require a metallic mordant to yield a color- 
lake. 

Exp. 11. Action of 2inc Chloride Solution on Cotton. —Place aV)out 50 cc. of a con¬ 
centrated solution of zinc chlorick^ in a beaker and add about 2 grams of loose bleached 
cotton and heat. The cotton will be found to dissolve. Pour a portion of the solution 
into water, and a precipitate of cellulose will l)c formed. This solution of cotton in 
zinc chloride solution is used for the preparation of cellulose filaments which arc car¬ 
bonized and used for the; filaments in incandescent elecitrie lamps. The use of thi^ 
solution of cotton has also been tried for the preparation of artificial silk. 

Exp. 12. Action of Ammoniacal Solution of Copper Oxide on Cotton.— This solution 
is a blue liquid prepanul by dissolving freshly precipitated copper hydrate in ammonia 
water. Take about 50 cc. of the solution in a beaker and dip a piece of bleached calico 
in the liquid, remov(‘ and <lry without washing. It will he found that the cloth has 
become coated with a film of gelatinizes! cellulose mixed with copper hydroxide, and is of 
a green color. On this reliction is })jiBed the preparation of the Willesden waterproof 
canvas. Test the dri(‘d sample of calico with water, and it will bo found to be water¬ 
proof. Now add to the ammoniacal copper hydrat<5 solution about 2 grams of bleached 
loose cotton and stir w(‘ll. I'he (cotton will soon {lissolve. Pour a portion of the solu¬ 
tion into water and a precipitate of celIulo.H(». will separate out. This solution of cotton 
is employed for the preparation of artificial silk. 

Exp. 13. Action of Bleaching Powder. —Stecip a skein of woolen yarn together with 
one of cotton in a cold solution of bh*aching fwwder of about 2® Tw. strength for thirty 
minutes. Then paas into a cold bath containing 300 ce. of water and 10 cc. of a dilute 
solution of hydrochloric acid (the odor of what gas is noticed here?) and work for ten 
minutes. Tlien wash well in fresh water. It will be found that the cotton has become 
bleached, but that the wool has acciuired a deeper yellow tint and is harsh in feel after 
drying. The wool has combined with the chlorine of the bleaching powder in a chemical 
manner while the cotton has not; the only effect in the latter case being that the bleach¬ 
ing liquor destroys the coloring matter naturally present in the cotton. Next, take 
this skein of chlorinated ** wool together with a skein of untreated wool and dye them 
for twenty minutes at 160® F. in a bath containing 300 cc. of water and 6 cc, of a solu¬ 
tion of Diamine Sky Blue; wash and dry. It will be found that the “ chlorinated ” 
skein takes up much more dyestuff than the other skein and is dyed a darker shade. 
Next, take portions of these two skeins and plait them together and steep in a smaU 
quantity of warm soap solution and rub vigorously between the hands to imitate the 
action of fulling or milling. It will be found that the ordiaaiy wool win readily fdit 
together, while the chlorinated wool do^ not. 
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Exp. 14. Action of Oxidizing Agents on Cotton.—Take a strip of calico and spot it 
in several places ith a paste made from some chloride of lime and a little wat(?r. Allow 
to remain for one-half hour then wash off the paste with water acidulated -with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and then wash with water made slightly alkaline with ammonia. N<*xt 
boil the strip of calico in a beaker of water containing 1 cc. f)f Methylene Bhif^ sr>hition 
(a basic dyestuff), then wash and dry. It will be found that where the cloth was spotted 
with the chloride of lime the color is taken up to a consideral)le extent, wher(‘iis the r«‘.sl 
of the calico is scarcely tinted. The chloride of lime has caused an oxidatior* of the 
cotton with the formation of oxycellulose, and this substance has a much stTongcT 
affinity for basic dyes than ordinary cotton. Cut a portion of the strip off so as to incluch* 
one of the spots, and test its strength; it will be found that the oxidation of the fiber 
has caused a considerable tendering in strength. Take a second similar strip of culieo 
and spot it in the same manner with a mixture of potassium bichromate and sulpliurie 
acid, and after standing for one-quarter hour, wash it off with water, and fhially with 
water slightly alkaline with ammonia. Then treat it in the same manner as alxivit 
w’ith the solution of Methylene Blue, and also test the strengt.h of the fiber. This mix¬ 
ture of chrome and acid is a strong oxidizing agent and also converts cotton into oxy^ 
ellulose. 

Exp. 16. Moisture in Textile Fibers.—Take a test skein of woolen yarn, weigh it 
accurately; heat in an oven for two hours at 220° F., then (piickly rcwcugh, and 
the percentage of loss as moisture. Care should be taken not to allow the Uuiit)c*ratun‘ 
to go over 220° F. as the wool would otherwise be injured. Kow expose the Kk«*i« to t htj 
air for several hours (or overnight), and reweigh. Calculate the percentage of n^gain 
on the dry weight of the wool. Note if the dried wool returns t/> it.s originul wcuglit. 
Repeat these tests, using a skein of cotton and also one of silk. Note the dilTtreni per¬ 
centages of moisture in each case, and also the percentage of regain. 

Exp. 16. Effect of High Temperatures.—Heat a skein of wool in an oven at a R*in- 
perature of 225° F. for one hour, and then observe if any dis(!oloration is (‘vitlcnt ui.d if 
the fiber is weakened. Then raise the temperature to 250° F. for one laiur Icaigir ami 
note the effects produced. Also subject a skein of cotton and one of silk to the sariKs 
conditions and note the effects produced in both cascis. 
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SCOURING THE TEXTILE FIBERS 

1 . Impurities in Raw Wool.—The raw wool fiber as it exists in the fleece 
contains a large amount of natural impurities. These are as follows: 

a. Grease, or wool-fat. 

b. Suint, or dried-up perspiration. 

c. Dirt, consisting of dust, sand, burrs, etc. 

It is the object of scouring to remove these impurities and leave the fiber 
pure and clean without material injury to its good qualities. The greasy 
matters in the fleece, known as wool-fat, are insolul)le in water, l)ut are 
readily emulsified by solutions of soaps or alkalies. Wool-fat differs from 
most other animal fats in chemical constitution in that the latter are com¬ 
pounds of various fatty acids with glycerin (and htmee are called ghjeerides). 
These rather easily react with caustic alkalies to form soluble soaps, a reac¬ 
tion which is termed saponification. Wool-fat, however, is not a glyceride, 
but contains a substance known as cholesterol (a body belonging to the 
general class of alcohols) and does not form soaps with the caustic alkalies. 
It does, however, form emulsions with more ease than do the other animal 
fats, and on this account it is rather easily removed from the fiber. The 
suint (a French word for sweat) consists of various metallic salts of organic 
acids, such, for instance, as potassium acetate. These salts are soluble in 
water and hence are easily removed in the scouring. The miscellaneous 
dirt in the wool is not soluble in water and is simply mechanically removed 
by the agitation of the wool in the process of scouring. 

The amount of impurities in raw wool varies quite largely with the 
character of the sheep and the locality in which they are grown. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the total impurities may be said to vary from 50 to 80 per 
cent of the weight of the fleece, with a general average of about 65 per cent. 
As a rule, the finer the staple of the wool, the greater amount of grease it 
will contain, whereas in coarse wools the amount of grease is usually rela¬ 
tively much less. The loss in weight that wool undergoes on scouring is 
termed its shrinkage, and forms an important item in judging the value of 
raw wools. 
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The chemicals chiefly employed in the usual met,hod of scouring wool 
are soda ash (sodium carbonate) and soaps. Potash (potassium carl)on- 
ate) is sometimes used, but as it is much more expensive than soda ash its 
use is more restricted. Most frequently a mixture of soda ash and soaj) 
is used, the relative amounts depending on the quality of the wool to be 
scoured and the amount and nature of the impurities pi-csent. As the wool 
fiber is rapidly injured by solutions of alkalies at high temperatures, the 
scouring of wool should be carried out at as low a temperature as per¬ 
missible with perfect removal of the impurities. 

The temperature of the scouring bath under ordinary conditions 
should not exceed 140° P., and in the case of fine luster-wools the lower 
temperature of 100 to 120° F. is used. Attention has already been drawn 
to the fact that wool is easily injured by even quite dilute solutions of 
caustic alkalies, consequently the presence of such is especially deleterious. 
On this account, the soaps and other ingredients used in the scouring solu- 



Fiq. 56.—Wool Washer. (C. O. Sargent's Sons.) 

tions should be free from any very appreciable amount of caustic 
alkali. 

After removal from the soap solution, the scoured wool should be thor¬ 
oughly cleansed from alkali and soap by washing in water. If this is not 
done the soap will dry into the fiber, and subsequently be very difficult 
to remove properly. The presence of soapy matters in the wool lcad.s to 
many bad effects; it causes the product to have a sticky and greasy feel, 
produces unevenness in dyeing, and when brought into an acid solution 
(as is generally the case in the application of most dyestuffs to wool), 
the soap is decomposed with the liberation of free fatty matter in the 
fiber, which is a very objectionable result. 

2. The Emulsion Process of Scouring.—The ordinaiy proc^ of scour¬ 
ing wool by the use of solutions of soaps and alkalies is called an “ emul¬ 
sion ” process on account of the fact that the soapy and alkaline liquors 
form an emulsion with the greasy matters in the wool. A distinction must 
be made between an emidsion and a solution. An emulsion is an intimate 
mixture of greasy or oily matters with water (or solution of soap or alkali) 
in which the grease exists disseminated throughout the mixture in a very 
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finely divided state, usually in the form of minute globules. The emul¬ 
sion is considered as permanent when the greasy matters do not readily 
separate from, the liquid in a distinct layer. In a solution, on the other 



Fig. 57.—Wool-washing Machine. (English Type.) 



Fw. 58 .—Wool-scouring Machine. (Oval Type.) 


hand, the dissolved aubstanee is not merely broken up into 
S held in su.pen»on, but it. identity become. 

liouki solvent. It is to be noted that the greasy matters of the ™ ^ 
Lot actually pass into solution but remain finely suspended as an emulsx . 
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and in consequence 
suitable mechanical 


of this may be separat(‘(l fi’om the b.v 

treatment. The suint, on 1hcM>tlH‘r hainL inin 


solution. 

3. Use of Alkali in Scouring.—In a<ijusting tlu^ anunint alltili 
(soda ash) to be used in scouring, reference^ must be \mdu> tlie c|ualily 
and quantity of impurity in the wool, an<l also to the (|iia!ily of I hi* filler. 
An excessive amount of alkali must be guar(lc‘d against. ris it is liabli* |o 
injure the luster and strength of the fiber, and also teinls to discolor it. 
The finer the quality of the fiber, as a rule, the less tin* ainoiin! of alkali 
that should be employed, and this is espcaually true of Iiisfer-wools ami 
fine merinos. Coarser and lower grade wools ani S€oun*i 1 with a rehitividy 
larger amount of alkali. It is a mistake to pr<\suine th:it the more iliiiy 
andV^asy the wool, the more alkaline should lie the* seoiiriiig !ii|iiors; lh;H 
may be true when reference is had to wools of ahout the same qualify. !»ii! a 
very dirty and greasy fine merino woo! sliould hc‘ sc*our#"d willi less rd!s !i 
than a comparatively clean hut low-gruile dVrrilory !, on nrnmid » f 
the greater liability to injure the filxT in the fonneu* easia 

4. Carbonizing.~A great amount of the raw wool rouiiug infft Irede 
(especially that from South American countric*s) is rrwiifi 
vegetable substances such as burrs, spike-grass, cdc. liiese are umiu fly 
not completely removed l)y scouring or \>y the inc^idiafiieul jiroci^ssm 
through which the W'ool suhscipiently piisses, wit h I hi* rettiilf tliat t hem? 
vegetable fibers continue to he presemt evem in tlie finishf^d elotii nr fabrir. 
This causes specky dyeing, for, as a rule, tlie vegetable lilier is nnl dyed by 
the coloring matters employed for the? dy<diig of the wm.#l. Also pres¬ 
ence of the vegetable material consiileraldy lowers ilr"-' c|uiilily of the fiie 
ished goods. 

In order to clear the wool of these vegetable iniiiiirilies llie |‘ir<^:ew 
known as “ carbonizing is rcHorhul to. Tliis pnmetiH ciu tfir 

difference in the action of acids on wrwil and vegetatile Iii4iuie (i^iicti mn 
pointed out on piige 66). If dilute Hohiti«iiiH of aeids lire allnwefi to tiry 
into wool, the wool is not materially affectol or ; liul or 

other vegetable fiber, under such conclitiorw I•M!CCIII 1 «€ liilully flmiriiyifl 
and reduced to a friable powder which may ctimily Im miiovrii liy 
and washing. 

There are several methcKls of carbonizing, and the immm wderlf'il will 
depend on the character of thegcxals ami the eiictifiwtiiiiri^x of ilir 
ular case. Treatment with dilute solutioriH of milpfwrir iiriil iiipI 
quent drying is the principal and favorite methml of futrboiii/iiiE, I1ie 
material to be treated is iiiipit?gnated with a txiliilioii nf mlphmir tm4 * 
of 2 to 6*^ Tw. (2 to 5 per mit strength) at a teiiiiieraliirr of 2111 to 212'' 

♦This trmtment must be carried out m wmdm, ecnimt, or yet. bint I mill 

vats; and care must be had to avoid iron ftitinp or Iron mmy inf itie mmh 
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F. The goods are then squeezed or hydro-extracted * and dried first at a 
temperature of about 140 to 1G0° F., then the temperature is raised for a 
while to 220° F. in tjrder to complete the decomposition of the vegetable 

matter. 

Instead of sulphuric acid the goods to be carbonized may be 

subjected to the action of moist hydrochloric acid gas. This process is 
gcaierally employcal for carl)onizing woven cloth, as it may be used as a 
continuous operation. The cloth, in a slightly moist condition, is passed 
tlirough th(^ car])onizing chamber, where it is acted on by the hydro¬ 
chloric acid gas at. a teanperature of 210 to 230° F. It then passes through 
a l)eating operation aiicl is finally washed to remove the decomposed and 
disintegrated v(‘getal)le matter. 

Solutions of aluminium chloride have also been used for purposes of 
carbonizing wookm fabrics, the goods being saturated with a dilute solu¬ 
tion of this salt and then dried. Aluminium chloride is a salt which is 
(‘usily hy<lrol 3 ’'Z(‘d, especially when heated, with the liberation of hydro¬ 
chloric u(!id in and this latter affects the carbonization of the vegetable 
luattcu*. 

Loose wool is carbonized, of course, after scouring, as the treatment 
would not h(^ pnudicuble on the raw greasy wool. Carbonizing of‘loose 
wool is usually n(‘C(*ssary when dealing with low-grade burry wools. The 
sulphuric acid treaitrnont is mostly employed as indicated above. The 
drying is usually carried out in special drying machines so constructed as 
to withstand the action of the acid, or the treated wool is spt'ead out on 
racks and dried in a hot room. The heat employed in either case should 
not go ovc^r 220° F. After drying the wool is passed through a form of 
willow ” or wolf ” suitable for the disintegration of the decomposed 
V(‘g(*tahl(^ nuitier. A washing operation is generally necessary after this, 
for t hough tin*, broken-up vegetable tissue is easily removed and dusted 
out by th(* various inc^chanical operations through which the wool passes 
in carding and spinning, nevertheless it is well to neutralize the wool by 
w^ashing in a Holution of soda ash, of 3 to 6° Tw. at 140° F. and then 
rinsing. If this is not done trouble is liable to be experienced in the sub- 
gecpicnt dyeing of the wool. 

§. The Scouring of Woolen Yam. —As the impurities in woolen yarn 
differ very rnaierially from those present in raw wool, we would naturally 
expect a difference in the manner of scouring. The impurities in yarn, in 
the first place, are much less in amount, varying from 10 to 20 per cent in 
ordinary wcxden yarns, and from 2 to 5 per cent with most worsted yarns. 
The character of these impurities is also different; they consist of the oil 
which has been added during the spinning of the wool, together with the 

♦ The eentrifuptl hydro-extractor used for this purpose should be specially lined 
with lead or enamel, so that it may resist the corroding action of the acid. 
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miscellaneous dust and dirt it may have collected passing through the 
various machines in carding and spinning. Oil is added to wool for spin¬ 
ning in order to make the fibers more plastic and to preserve! thorn from 
' : mechanical injury. Such oil should be capable of easy removal from the 

I i spun yarn and should not add any deletei’ious substance to the wool. 

^ ! For instance, the oil should not be of a drying character, as it will form 

i resinous products in the wool, the presence of which would ho v(ny disad¬ 

vantageous; further, the oil should be capalrle of ready einulsiori so timt 
i no difficulty may be experienced in scouring the yarn. Again, tin* oil 

should be free from acidity, as otherwise it would attack th{‘ card clothing 


and other metallic surfaces with which the wool may come in contact, 
not only causing injury to the machines, but also causing the wool to become 
impregnated with iron compounds, which leads to many defects in sultse- 
quent scouring, bleaching, and dyeing. Owing to the fact that the impuri¬ 
ties in yarn are of less amount and also more easily removed, it is cus¬ 
tomary to employ relatively less alkali in scouring than is the with 
raw wool. Whereas, in scouring the latter substance the proportion of 
alkali IS greater than that of soap, with yarn scouring the proportion is 
j^t reversed, and more soap than alkali is used; and furthennore the 
stren^h of the scouring liquors is much diminished. The exact compori- 
lon of the scounng bath, also, in the case of yam, must be regulated witti 


Fig. 59.—^Yam Scouring Machine. 


(Klauder-Weldon Dye. Mnehmo Co.) 
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reference to the amount of impurities in the fiber as well as the quality of 
the fiber itself. Worsted (and high-class yarns in general) containing but 
little oil and dirt arc scoured in comparatively weak solutions containing 
a good quality soap and a minimum amount of alkali (or in some cases 
none at all). With lower grade and dirtier woolen yarns the proportion of 
alkali is increased. The temperature of the scouring bath for yarn, as 
with that for raw wool, is generally about MG'" F., though with fine luster- 
wools even this temperature is considerably reduced. Occasionally, 
with very low-grade yarns, such as coarse carpet yarns (containing a 



Fio. 60.—Yam Scouring Machine, showing Apron and Mechanism. 
(Klauder-Weldon Dye. Machine Co.) 

variety of crude hair fibers, such m goat and cow hair, coarse camel hair, 
mixed with jute and other vegetable fibers, as well as large quantities of 
inferior grease used in spinning), the temperature of the scouring liquor 
may be much increased, in some cases even as high as the boiling point. 

The composition of the wool oil employed in the spinning of the yarn 
will have much to do with the proper composition of the scouring liquors. 
In thci case of worsteds and high-class yarns it is customary to use only 
vegetable or animal oils in oiling the stock; but in the case of low-^ade 
yarns, such as shoddies and carpet yams, there is usually incorporated in 
the wool oil a greater or less proportion of mineral oil. The latter differs 
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Fig. 62.—Yam Scouring Machine. (German Tyi>e.) 

Several forms of machines have also l>een devised in order to economize 
hand labor. These are usually of two types; (a) consisting of a revolving 
spider or frame containing the sticks on which the yam is held and syste¬ 
matically turned while pacing through a semi-cylindricaJ tub containing 


Fig. 61.—Double Bowl Yarn Scouring Machirun 

easily emulsified with soap than it is with alkali. To remove all of the 
mineral oil it is sometimes necetssary to rejicat. the scouring ojxu’ation. 

Woolen and worsted yarns are usually scjoiired liy hand by hanging 
from sticks in a rectangular wooden tank containing the scouring liquor. 


from the other oils mentioned above in not being saponifiable, nor is it as 
readily emulsifiable. Where mineral oils are used it is necessary, as a 
rule, to employ a higher percentage of soap in scouring, as the oil is more 
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the scouring liquor;* and (6) consisting of a traveling apron of wooden 
slats which carries the yarn (headed up in bundles) through the soap 
liquor and thence through squeeze rolls (so-called '' nips ”). Several pas- 



Fig. G3,—Scouring and Washing Machine for Yam. 



Fio. 64.—Hank Yarn Washing Machine. 


sag €58 through such a machine are generally required to effect a perfect 
scouring, depending upon how dirty or oily the yarn may be. 

* This m the same character of machine used for dyeing skein yam like the Klauder- 
W^don apparatus shown in Big. 141 on page 
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6. The Scouring of Yams Containing Iron.—In soiiu; (^asc^s woolon yarns 
are liable to contain quite appreciable quaiititi(w of iron, whicli may hav<? 
been derived in a variety of ways, such a,s rusty cards, the* unv of an arid 
oil in spinning, contamination with the lubricating oil on tin* machines, 
etc. Such yarns are usually of a deep grayish color, and if scoured in 
solutions containing soda ash (or potash) will usually coua' from tins 
scouring bath badly discolored by a yellowish brown stain. 'I'his is din* 
to the iron becoming fixed in the fiber in the form of iron o.xidc (iron rust) 


Fig. 65.—Dolly Washer. (Textile-Finishing Machinciy Co.l 

by reaction with the alkali. Such yam will exhibit serious dttfoi 
sequent dyeing, as the iron will act as a “ mordant " for mam 
matters and tend to dull or “ sadden ” the color. Yarn of this 
should be scoured in solutions containing only soap without tb 
of any alkali, so as to permit of the proper removal of the iron n 
its fixation in the fiber. 

7. Scouring Tops.—Wool is sometime scoured and dyed in tl 
tops (an intermediate stage between the combed wool and the s 
consisting of a loosely coherent rope of fibers with verv little or ■ 
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As tops are used for spinning into worsted yarns, they contain but little oil, 
and this generally of a good quality and free from mineral oil; also tops 



Fig. 66. —Piece Scouring Machine. 


are vc^ry elc^an in theur g;(‘nt‘ral eiiaracUir. It is usual to scour tops witli 
ammonia salts or witli weak soap solutions. Owing to the delicacy of 
their structure, tops cannot be handled in the same manner as yarn or 



Fio. 67.—Washer for Piece-Goods. 

lome stock, but must be scoured (and also dyed) in special machines with a 
view to disturbing the fiber as little as possible. Attempts have been made 










to make the tops up in the form of hir^(? s1<(*ins and tlicni to |)roress tliein 
somewhat after the manner of skein yarn, usin^ either iuind sfiekn tn’ sticks 
in machines with revolving spiders. Sucdi treatnnmt, }iow<‘Vc*ry (’atLst\s 


Fig. 68.— Open Washer for Pu‘<*e-( toods. (Ti’Xtded'iardsan^ ISL'iehiniTy C’n.) 


much breakage of tlie tops and also pulls t hem mil ami rutis<*H diHtorliom 
Tops have been sueeessfully s(u)ur(‘d am I dyed, Iiowevtu*, in niacbifieH 
involving the pack system, wluu-i^ th(‘ tops arc* c*itht*r fcac^ked inli* snilahlo 
compartments through which t he liquors are C'ireuhtt4*d, or woinitl on largfj 
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Fig. 69.“--Pour Compartment OfKjri Boaper. (Tifictilif-Firiiiiiiiig Mfielftfii-ry iUh) 


perforated spools through which tlie liquom an* eirctiliilial by |iiiiii|iirig or 
by suction. 

8. Scouring Woolen Kece»Goods.“— A Ifirgii iiiiwiiiiit of rtifilcritil 

is dyed in the form of the woven piece, arid iltin geiieritlly rcc|iiir« Ui Im 
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scoured before dyeing. Even if not dyed, the piece of goods coming from 
the loom nearly always requires a more or less thorough scouring operation 
before it can be finished and marketed. Since piece-goods are mostly 



Fig. 71.—String Tub Washer. 



Fig. 72.—Cloth Washer. (Rodney Hunt Machine Co.) 


woven from unscoured yarns they will naturally contain the oils and other 
impurities present in these together with additional grease and miscella¬ 
neous dirt acquired through the various manufacturing processes leading 
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Fig. 73.-~Open Width Cloth Washer. 


better to resist the strain weaving and the abrasive action of the rapidly 
moving shuttle. The size usually consists of starch and vegetable gums 
with sometimes added waxes or fats. 

r ' - - 

All of this material, of course, has 
to l)e removed in the scouring and 
washing operations. In the case of , 
low-grade shoddy yarns of sliort 
stapled fiber, even the filling is some¬ 
times sized on the cops in order to ' i 
furnish added strengtii in the weaving. M 
The same general principles apply 
to the scouring of pieces as to that 
of yarns, the chief difference being in 
the method of handling the rnatcriah i 
There are three general types of ap- | 
paratus in use for this purpose; (a) I 
A simple tub with a revolving winch ^ 
to keep the cloth in motion; Fig. 74.--Fullmg Machine. (Rodney 
(6) a continuous string-tub machine Hunt Machine Co.) 

through which the cloth paases in rope 

form, entering at one side of the machine and passing out at the other; 
(c) an open-width machine in which the cloth is maintained stretched 
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out in the open width. The latter form of inachine, however, is only used 
for rather special purposes, the one almost universally employed for this 
class of work being the string washer. In scouring and washing woohm 
piece-goods care must be had to conduct the operations so as to avoid 
felting as far as possible; that is to say, where a simple cleaning of tlu*. 
material is the end in view. Where the scouring process is also used as 
one of the fnishing operations, it is frequently reciuired to have a certain 
degree of felting (or “ fulling ” as it is called), so as to give the' fabric a 
fuller body and bring the yarns closer up to one another. In th(“ <als(^ 
of worsted fabrics this fulling is carried to only a slight degree, but in the 



Fig. 75.—Showing Action in Fulling Mill. 


case of many fabrics of woolen yarns, the felting action required is much 
more pronounced. These operations, however, relate more specifically 
to the province of finishing, and their more detailed consideration would 
be out of place at this point. 

Woven fabrics are often made up of variously colored yams together 
with those that are undyed. In the scouring of such gorxls special pre¬ 
cautions must be taken in order to prevent undue bleeding of the colors. 
Of course, in such cases it is essential that colors should Ixj used having a 
suitable fastness to washing. It is generally necessiiry to avoid the use of 
alkali as far as possible; frequently a mild ammonia (or ammonium car¬ 
bonate) bath will serve the purpose of scouring. 

In dealing with woolen or worsted pieces woven on a cotton warp it 
wiQ be found on scouring that the cloth will cockle or wrinkle up owing to 
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the uneven contraction of the cotton and woolen yarns. In order to elim¬ 
inate the defect the cloth must be crabbedj an operation in which the piece 
is subjected to the action of steam or boiling water and then cooled quickly 
in a stretched condition. This has the effect of rendering the wool fibers 
more plastic so they can be set ’’ in such a condition that the wool yarns 
will have the same length as the cotton yarns (see page 63). 

9. Soaps for Scouring Wool.—A soap is a combination between an 
alkali and a fatty acid, and is produced by the action of a caustic alkali 
on an oil or fat. The latter substances (whether of vegetable or animal 
origin) are compounds of glycerin with various fatty acids, and by 



Fk;. 76.—-Crabldn^i; Machine for Cloth. (Rodney Hunt Machine Co.) 

|>ro|>cr tr<*atin(‘nt with <^anHtic soda or caustic potash are decomposed with 
the liberation of glycerin and the formation of a soap. Caustic soda 
yields hard soaps, wluireas caustic potash gives soft soaps. The different 
oils and fats, naturally, furnish soaps of different characteristics, and 
some soaps are more suitable for scouring than others. A good scouring 
soap should be readily soluble in water and possess high emulsifying 
powers towards greasy matters; it should contain no fats which would 
act deleteriously on the fiber or leave it with an objectionable odor or color. 
The soap should furthermore be capable of easy removal from the wool 
after scouring, and not leave behind any resinous or fatty matters of an 
insoluble character. As already mentioned, it should also not contain 
any appreciable c|uantity of free caustic alkali; nor, on the other hand, 
should it contain unsaponified fat. Soaps made from olive oil are usually 
considered of the highest grade and the most desirable for wool scour¬ 
ing; although soaps made from cotton-seed oil, maize oil, tallow, oleine 





Fig. 77.— Crabbing Macliine. Sectional \’iew. (Kodney Hunt Machine Co.) 
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(the liquid fat obtained as a by-product in candle-making), and palm oil 
are also extensively employed. Often mixed soaps are used, such as olive 
or cotton-seed oil soap in combination with a tallow soap. Both hard 
and soft soaps are used, though the latter are generally preferred for scour¬ 
ing raw wool as well as yarn. 

10. Boiling-out of Cotton. —Raw cotton is unlike wool in that it 
contains a relatively small amount of natural impurities and for many 
purposes cotton is not scoured at all. Whereas raw wool cannot be manu¬ 
factured into yarn without a previous removal of its greasy and dirty mat¬ 
ters, cotton is spun without any such preliminary cleansing being required; 



in fact the impurit i(%s t hat are present in raw cotton are an aid rather than a 
hindrance to the pro[K^r spinning of this fiber. In many cases of dyeing, 
also, a previous scouring of cotton is not required. The impurities in 
raw cotton consist for the most part of waxy arid rc^siiious matters, which 
are classified under the general tenn of pectin substances. These amount 
to about 5 per cent on the weight of the fiber. By reason of its coating 
of waxy matters, the cotton fiber is more or less waterproof, or rather 
water-repellent, and will not rtiadily ^Vet-outwhen placed in water. 
This property is frequently a drawdrack in dyeing, as the dye solution will 
not penetrate perfectly and evenly. To overcome this defect it is neces¬ 
sary to remove the waxy coating on the cotton, and this is best done, 
by boiling in a solution of. caustic soda, soda ash, or soap, or with some oil 
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Fig. 79.—Modem Type Open Kier. (Iliibner.) 



Fig. 80.-Open Kier for Treating Cloth with Caustic, 
(H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.) 
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which has the property of dissolving the cotton-wax. This ^Svetting-out’^ 
of cotton for the purposes of dyeing or mordanting is simply with a view 
of allowing it to l)ecomc quickly and thoroughly saturated with the solu¬ 
tions in which it may l>e placed. When cotton is to be bleached, however, 
it is not only necessary to scour the fiber so that it will readily wet-out, 



hut alHO to completely remove all resinous substances, otherwise a good 
ckuir white will not be obtained in the bleaching. For this purpose, it 
is generally necessary to boil the cotton with a solution of caustic soda 
(or other alkalies) for a number of hours and usually under more or less 
pressure. This operation is termed “boiling-out” to distinguish from 
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mere wetting-out/^ In the scouring of cotton it is pr()hal>le that the 
waxy and resinous substances in the fiber arc einulsificHl or dissolvcHl. 
Caustic soda is probably the most generally employed chemical for the 
scouring of cotton, though soda ash and sodium silicat(‘ are also exten¬ 
sively used. Often mixtures of these three are (*ini)l()yed. Soap is also 
an efficient medium for wetting-out cotton, though it a|)pc‘ars that whcai 
a very thorough boiling-out process is required a more strongly alkaline 
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haiisine, Solvine, Monopol Oil, etc., are compounds of this character, and 
consist, for the most part, of sulphonated vegetable oils. For the purpose 
of merely wetting-out it is probably better to use either a solution of soap 
or a soluble oil, rather than the alkalies, as the former method leaves the 
cotton somewhat whiter in appearance and softer in feel. It is probable 
that when boiled with solutions of caustic soda or soda ash the resinous 
matters in the fiber are decomposed with the formation of brown coloring 



Fig. 83.—Pressure Kicr with Vacuum Circul tion. (JefferHon Patent.) 

matters, and as a result the cotton has a darker color than when treated 
with soap or oil. 

The pectin matters in cotton may also be removed, or rather solu¬ 
bilized, by the action of diastatic ferments or extracts, such as are obtained 
from malt and bran. The diastase preparations for this purpose are known 
under various names, such as Diamalt, Diastofor Polyzime, etc. They are 
used in the form of a weak solution (2 to 4 per cent) and at a lukewarm 
temperature (110 to 120"^ F,) The cotton goods are generally steeped 
in tile solution overnight, or imturated with the liquor, squeezed, and 
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laid down in bins in the moist state overnight. The diastase acts on the 
pectin matters in the cotton, converting them into readily solul)le materi¬ 
als, with the result that the cotton becomes vary al)s()rl)ent and is (‘usily 
wet-out. This method of removing the pectin matters from cotton is 
frequently resorted to in cases where it is not dc^sirabk^ to employ a 
kier boil with an alkali, as in the case of bleaching (tot ton dotli wit h (tolored 
stripes. By using the diastase method a good bleach may be obtained 
without injury to the color. 



Fig. 84.— Pressure Kier with Outside Heater tmd Pump Oircuktioa. 

(W. Allen & Sons Co.). 

11. The Impurities in Raw Silk.— Raw silk as it appc^iirs in trade 
does not much resemble the brilliant and luBtrouH fiter seen in manu¬ 
factured silk fabrics. Raw silk consists not only of the fil)er proper, but 
also of a large amount of a glue-like substance which heavily coats the fiber 
and gives it a harsh, brittle feel and hides the luster and whitenewi of the 
true fiber. This substance is known as silk-glue or sericin, and it amounts 
to about 25 per cent of the weight of the raw silk. It is soluble in water, 
and may indeed be completely removed from tho fiber by prolon^d boiling. 
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It is, [lowever, more readily removed by strong solutions of soap, and 
this is the usual method employed. The fiber proper of silk is known 
as fibroinj and though very similar in chemical composition to sericin, 
it is insoluble in water or soap solutions. The most of the coloring 



Fia. 85.—Mather Kier. (Mather & Platt). 

matter in raw silk is also contained in the silk-glue and is removed along 
with this latter substance. Certain raw silks (yellow-gum Italian for 
instance) are of a deep yellow color, but when completely stripped of silk- 

glue they become white as other silks. 
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12. The BoiUng-off of Silk.—The fiber pr-opcr of raw silk is covered 
with a glue-like material known as sericin. The iirt'staice of tliis latter 
substance makes raw silk harsh and stiff and %yith(nit. luster. IlodmK 
soap solutions remove the sericin without affecting tlu! fiber prcjpei of 
the silk. The scouring of raw silk, or the removal from it of th(; silk- 
glue, is usually termed “boiling-off” though the expressions “ (k>ginuiuing” 



Fig. 86.—Mather ’’ Patent Kier. Longitudinal Bection. (Mitther & Platl)* 


and '^strippingare also used. When completely boiled-off silk will 
lose in weight from 22 to 28 per cent and is known in the trade m boiled- 
off or cuit silk. Frequently, however, all of the silk-glue is not removed, 
but only sufficient to make the silk soft and lustrous and workable in 
dyeing or bleaching. Under th^e circumstances, the scouring of silk 
is termed wu'pling, and only from 10 to 15 per cent in weight iii lout 
Soupled silk is also known in trade as micuiL It k iB’iially prepared 
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by steeping the raw silk in a lukewarm dilute soap bath for several hours, 
then rinsing off in fresh water. After soupling the silk may be bleached, 
or weighted and dyed. After bleaching the soupled silk is frequently 
given a treatment with a hot (200° F.) solution of tartar (using 3 to 4 
per cent of the cream of tartar on the weight of the silk); this causes the 
silk-gum remaining on the fiber to soften and to remain in that condition 
permanently. Soupled silk is used where a thick full fiber is required as 
filling yarn (especially for moired goods); it is also largely used for warps. 
Furthermore, raw silk is sometimes given only a very slight scouring for 
the purpose of softening the fiber; this gives what is called ^cru silk, 
and only 2 to 5 per cent in weight of the silk-glue is removed. 

Ecru silk is frequently prepared by simply washing the raw silk in luke¬ 
warm or hot water without the use of any soap at all. As only a small 
amount of the gum is removed this fiber is hard and without luster, in 
fact very closely resembles raw silk in appearance. It is used principally 
as warp threads and the gum is therefore left on purposely to act as a size. 
The scouring of silk is almost invariably accomplish(Hl by thti use of boiling 
solutions of soap. The length of time and thci number of soapings given 
will determine how much of the sericin will Ix^ removed. For a complete 
boiling-off a strong soap solution is necessary (from 4 ozs. to 1 lb. of soap 
per gallon), and the time required is from 1 to 2 hours, and this treat¬ 
ment is usually repeated with a second soap solution. Unless a very 
soft water is employed it is also necessary to add a small amount of soda 
ash to the scouring bath in order to correct the hardness of the water, 
otherwise a sticky lime soap will be formed which will adhere to the fiber 
and is very difficult to remove. The soap employed for the scouring of 
silk should be of the very best quality, and should be as neutral as possible. 
The presence of any appreciable free alkali in the scouring bath will rapidly 
injure the silk fiber, causing it to become weakened, discolored and luster- 
less. Generally, the best grade of hard olive oil soap is used;* soft soaps 
are not employed because these are nearly always liable to contain small 
quantities of free alkali. The spent scouring baths left after the boiling- 
ofiF of silk (usually repeated lots of raw silk are scoured in the same soap 
solution) contain a large quantity of silk-glue together with the soap em¬ 
ployed. These residual baths are known as boiled-off liquors and are 
extensively used as an adjunct in the dyeing of silk, being added in con¬ 
siderable amount to the dyebath for the purpose of softening the dyed 
silk and promoting the even distribution of the color. After the silk has 
been scoured or boiled-off it should be thoroughly washed with water in 
order to remove aU trace of soapy liquor, otherwise the soap will dry into 

* One of the chief faults in the use of a cheap soap, or of a soap oth^ than that made 
from olive od, is the objectionable odor wMch such soaps are liable to impart to the 
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Fig. 8T,'-^uring and Wadimg l^lacbinn for Silk Skeins (With Porcelain Roilei^.) 












Fig. 88. —^Yam Washing Machine 

scouring with a bleaching operation. This may be done by steeping the 
sccHircMl and rinsed silk in a cold bath of (i<iua regia (consisting of 1 
part nitric acid and 2 parts hydrochloric acid) at 4 to 5° Tw. until the 
tilmr acquires a greenish tinge. It is then thoroughly washed and should 
lose the greenish color and become pure white. If, instead of the green 
tint the silk acquires a yellow tint in the aqua regia bath, it indicates 
that the action is too strong or has proceeded too far. Or the bleaching 
may be done with sulphurous acid, as in the case of wool (see p. 108). 
In lK)th ca^ the acid must be completely removed from the silk by a 
thorough rinsing. For the production of 6cru silk the raw fiber is merely 
softened iind wet-out by working in a lukewarm dilute soap solution, 


SCOURING FOR SOUPLED SILK 

the fiber and cause discolorations and imperfections. * Aft^'tKfe'scaured 
silk is dried, in order to soften the fiber and to give it increased^ luster, 
it is strtd ched or steamed. 'I his is merely a mechanical treatment which 
loosens up the fine and delicate filaments of the silk fiber which have 
l)ecom(! more or less matted together in the scouring and dyeing. 

Soiipled silk is produced by boiling in a weaker soap solution than 
wlu'ii boiled-off silk is desired; also only one treatment is given and the 
time of boiling is reduced. The amount of silk-glue removed may also 
Ix' n'gulutcd by scouring at temperatures lower than the boiling point. 
For yellow-gurn souple silk it will also be necessary to supplement the 
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and thon ringing. Spun silk (or schnppc silk) cimtains Enf :t Hniall pro¬ 
portion of silk-gluo as niosl of this has Ix'oii ri'inovcil in thr tipcr- 
ations previous to the spinning of the* waste silk. Before (lyi-ing ,>-111111 
silk, however, it is customary to wet it out hy Ixiiling it in a bath eontain- 
ing a small amount of soda ash and soa[). Tu.ssah (nr wild silk ? more 
difficult to boil-off than cultivated silk, as it contains a con.dd.Table 
amount of lime compounds. On this account it i.s scuureil l>y iKtiling 
in a solution containing ’ to 1 lb. of soda ash per If) gallon.- of wafer. 
Then after rinsing well it Ls treated in a lukewarm bath containing d to 
5 ozs. of hydrochloric acid pttr 10 gallons of water, 'rhis lattiT tn*atmenf, 
is to dissolve the lime comiioumls and thus soften the IIIkt. Aft«*r the 
acid troatmont, of course, the fiber is thoroughly rin.sed. 

13. Relation of Water to Wool Scouring.— 'I’he use of flie prftix r 
kind of water in wool scouring, both for the preparation «tf th«- scouring 
bath and for the washing of the w<k) 1 after .sctuiring, is ti matter of ct»ii- 
sidcralde importance. The u.sc of hard water, a.s such, should Iw inter¬ 
dicted, on account of its had action with soap wdutions. By a "hard” 
water is meant one containing considerable iimounts of ijissolved mineral 
substances, usually compounds of etdeium (lime), iu!iKiH‘simn, ttnd «ime- 
times iron. Those mineral sulrstances in solutifin eomhine with w*at> to 
form insoluble and sticky precipitato, which cau«* not a loss of soap 
and a ednsequent decretiHC in the scouring ixnver t»f the h.aih, but also 
these precipitates adhere to the filter and are diflieiill of removal, Wsitc-r 
having a hardness of 1(X) parts per million (It)") will n-mler nlxtut, 

one-third ounce of soap per gallon. Ah thiH repnwritH wahT of only a 
fair degree of hardness, it nmy l>c seen fhal tlie hma in wiup tltroiigh hard 
water may bcKtomc a very considerable item ctf «*xi>eiisp. One p«»unf! of 
calcium carbonaht, or its equivalent in cidcium sulphate »r niiigiir^iMiri 
salts, in solution in water destroys alsnit 10 llm. «if giHsl average wtap. 
A thousand galloms of water for etich (iegrw* of hardnesw (parts of (’a(T>a 
per 100,000) dcstnty alKtut 1 lb. 4 ozh. of wtap. Hornetinies the ‘‘hnril- 
ness" of water is removable hy simply iKtiiirig; it is t hen tt'Otitni frm/twnry 
kardtms, and is principally due to the prtwftnce of earlxinie aeiil gti* hold¬ 
ing calcium carlwnate (limestone) in Holution. tin braling, the carlamie 
acid gas is driven off and in conset|UCJicc the ealciiiin enriionate w pit*- 
cipitated. Permanent hardness, on the other Imml, is not reinttvahle hy 
boiling, and is chiefly due to the presence of calcium wilphate tgypsnm). 
To remove hardneta of this character soda ash is ttstially w!de«l jmflieient 
to precipitate the calcium compound as the highly inwliihle earhonah*. 
Or, small quantities of oxalic acid and ammonia may Is* added, which 
causes the precipitation of the lime as calcium oxalate, Iktfore hard 
water is used in connection with wool scouring it sliouhl f«e ‘‘wjrrected” 
in one of the ways here indicated. Water containing any approciahle 
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amount of iron is especially objectionable for use in scouring;, as the iron 
readily becomes firmly fixed in the fiber, leading to many bad defects. 
Iron may be best removed from water by proper aeration and filtration. 
Should the water contain sediment in any appreciable amount it should 
be properly filtered before use. River or pond water is liable to con¬ 
tain a larger amount of sediment than spring or well water, but, on the 
other hand, as a rule, its hardness is not so great, nor is it as liable to con¬ 
tain iron. 



Fig. 89.—Horizontal Pressure Filter. (Hungerford System). 

Water containing organic matter in solution will often carJy with it 
considerable iron also held in solution.* These impurities, together 
finely suspended matters and color bearing substances, may 
removed by treating the water with a small amount of alur' ^ 
ing. The action of the alum is to cause a coagulation of 
matters, which in their precipitation carry down with them all other 
impurities including tSe iron and coloring matters, thus yielding a clear 
filtered water which is pure and free from iron. Care must be taken to 
see that an excess of alum is not added, otherwise it would introduce an 
objectionable feature into the water. If the water is also hard and it is 

* Iron is a very objectionable impurity in water, especially for bleaching as even 
srnall trac^ of this metal tend to give a yellowish appearance to the bleach. 
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desired to soften as well as clarify it, soda ash may be fed into the water 
in addition to the alum and before filtering. A good test to show if there 
is an excess of alum in the filtered water, is to place a sample, about 50 cc. 
of the water, in a porcelain dish, add a few drops of acetic acid and then a 
few drops of a solution of hematoxylin; if a pinkish or violet color per¬ 
sists after stirring, it indicates the presence of alum, l)ut if the color is- 
simply brown and free from a violet tinge, the water is free from alum. 

In filtering water for dyehouses and bleacheries it is probalily more 
eflBcient to use closed mechanical pressure filters rather than the open 



Fig. 90. —Gravity Filter. (Hungerford) 


type of gravity filter. Both use sand as the filtering medium, but the 
pressure filter is more easily regulated and adjusted to the needs at hand; 
also it occupies much less space, and if of the proper type is very readily 
cleaned by simply reversing the flow of water for a short time. 

Another form of water treatment for the purp<»e of obtaining a very 
soft water is known as the “Permutit” process. This process is only 
for the softening of the water and presuppwes a filtering at first through 
a suitable sard filter for the purpose of removing suspended and oiganic 
matters. In the Permutit process a form of pitasure filter is used employ- 
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an artifical zeolite as the filtering mechanism. This mineral has the 
uliar property of exchanging its sodium content for calcium or magne- 
n when brought into contact with water containing compounds of 
se latter metals. Thus a hard water containing calcium sulphate 
m filtered through a layer of this zeolite gives up its calcium to the 



Fig. 91. —Water Softener. (Booth System). 


lite and receives in exchange a corresponding quantity of sodium, so 
.t in place of calcium sulphate the water will come from the filter con- 
aing an equivalent amount of sodium sulphate. By this process 
ter of zero hardness may readily be obtained. The zeolite filtering 
dium is regenerated by passing through it a solution of common salt, 
ich takes out the lime and replaces it with sodium again. 
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Pure water is just as necessary for bleaching, dyeing, and washing 
as it is for scouring. Many of the defects in these processes can be iraeini 
back to the use of impure or hard water, as the metallic salts present, in 
such water may cause stains, streaks, and discolorations. The spe^caal 
features in these cases will be discussed in their appropriate jilace whtm 
these subjects come up for consideration, as the matter may then 
be dealt with more intelligently when a fuller knowledge of the conditions 
is acquired. 



In some dyehouses the water obtained from condensed steam is often 
employed where a very pure water is desired. In such cases care should 
be had that the water is free from oil or grease which may frequently be 
present if the exhaust steam from an engine is used. This condensed 
water is practically pure distilled water and in this condition very readily 
dissolves iron from iron pipes or tanks in which it may be stored; ttiere- 
fore either wooden pipes should be used, or if of iron they should be coated 
inside with pitch. The same is also true of stor^e tanks, which should 
he of wood wherever possible. If th^ precautions are not used, the 
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use of condense water may result in serious defects by reason of the large 
amount of iron with which it may become contaminated. 

The proper chemical treatment necessary for any given water in order 
to obtain a pure soft water can be determined only by a careful chemical 
analysis of the water by those experienced in the problems dealing with 
water purification. 

14. Experimental. Exp. 17. Scouring Raw Wool by the Emulsion Process.— 
Weigh out 10 grams of raw wool and scour it in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 
5 grams of soda ash, and 2 grams of soap. Have the soap thoroughly dissolved before 
adding it to the bath. W^'ork the wool gently at 140° F. for one-half hour, or until it 
seems thoroughly cleansed. Wash well in fresh warm water to remove all soapy liquor. 
Dry and reweigh. Calculate the percentage of loss or “ shrinkage.’^ In working the 
wool in the scouring bath care should be taken not to agitate, the fibers too vigorously 
or the wool will become matted or felted together. 

Exp. 18. Use of Potash in Scouring Wool.—Prepare a scouring bath containing 
300 cc. of water, 5 grams of pearl ash (potassium carbonate or potash), and 2 grams of 
soap. Scour a 10-grarn sample of the same wool as used above and proceed in the 
same manner. Wash well in warm water, allow to dry and reweigh. Compare the 
two samples thus scoured by the use of the two alkalies. 

Exp. 19. Effect of High Temperatures in Scouring. —Use the same bath as employed 
in Exp. 17 and scour another 10-gram sample of the same kind, of raw wool, but bring the 
bath to the boil for one-half hour. Rinse as before in warm water, and allow to dry. 
Reweigh and calculate the percicntage of loss, and also compare the general appearance 
and feel ” of the wool with that scoured in the first experiment. 

Exp. 20. Effect of Using Excessive Alkali in Scouring Raw Wool. —Scour a 10-gram 
sample of raw wool in a bath containing 300 cc. of water and 20 grams of soda ash. 
Work for one-half hour at a temperature of 140° F.; then wash well in warm water and 
allow to dry. Calctilate the percentage of loas, and compare the general appearance 
and feel with the samples scoured by the use of less alkali. 

Exp. 21. Scouring Woolen Yam by the Usual Method. —Prepare a bath containing 
300 cc. of water, 10 grams of soap, and 2 grams of soda ash. Scour a weighed test skein 
of woolen yarn in this bath for one-half hour at a temperature of 140° F., then wash in 
fresh water and allow to dry. Reweigh after drying and calculate the percentage of 
loss due to scouring. 

Exp. 22. Scouring Woolen Yam Containing Iron.— Yarn of this nature is best 
scoured in baths containing only soap, as soda ^ish or potash will form an insoluble 
compound with the iron in the fiber which cannot be removed, and which will cause the 
yarn to dye up dull. Bcour a test skein of woolen yarn containing iron in the same 
bath as employed for the previous experiment and in the same manner; wash well and 
dry. Scour a second skein of similar yam in a bath containing 300 cc. of water and 10 
grams of soap for one-half hour at 140° F.; wash well and dry. Compare the appear¬ 
ance of the two scoured skeins. 

Exp. 23. Scouring Cotton with Caustic Soda. —Prepare a bath containing 5 grams of 
caustic soda to 300 cc. of water, and boil a skein of cotton yam therein for one-half hour; 
then wash in fresh water until all trace of the caustic soda has been removed from the 
cotton and dry. Weigh the skein before and after the scouring and calculate the per¬ 
centage of loss. 

Exp- 24. Scouring Cotton with Soda A^. —Prepare a bath containing 6 grams of 
soda ash and 3(X) cc. of water, and boil a skein of cotton yarn therein for one hour. 
Wash wen in fresh water and dry. Weigh the skein before and after scouring and cal- 
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culate the percentage of loss. Compare this skein with that in the preceding test as to 
amount of loss, color, softness, etc. 

Exp. 26. Scouring Cotton with Soap.—Prepare a bath containing 5 grams of soap 
and 300 cc. of water, and boil a weighed skein of cotton yarn therein for one-half hour. 
Wash in fresh water and dry. Reweigh and calculate the percentage of loss Compare 
this skein with the others of the above experiments. 

Exp. 26. Scouring Cotton with Soluble Oil.—Prepare a bath containing 2 cc. of 
Monopol Oil (50 per cent solution) and 300 cc. of water. Work a skein of cotton 
yarn in this bath for one-half hour at 180° F.; then wash and dry. Weigh the skein 
before and after scouring and calculate the percentage of loss. Compare the skein with 
others in the previous experiments as to color, softness of feel, etc. 

Exp. 27. Scouring of Raw Silk.—Take a weighed skein of raw silk yarn and boil 
it for one hour in a solution containing 250 cc. of water and 25 grams of olive oil hard 
soap; then wash well in fresh warm water and dry. Reweigh and calculate the per¬ 
centage of loss. As a rule, to completely degum the silk it is necessary to boil in 
several soap baths. Notice the difference in the appearance and handle of the 
boiled-off silk. Stretch and squeeze the dried boiled-off skein so as to soften up th(‘ 
fiber and luster it. It will be found that most of the coloring matter of the raw silk is 
in the sericin and is removed in the boiling-off. 
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BLEACHING OF WOOL AND SILK 

1. B1 aching Wool.—The wool fiber in its natural condition always 
contains some pigment matter; even the usual so-called “white” wool 
contains a small amount of a yellowish brown color which it is necessary 
to remove in order to have a fiber possessing a clear white color. In some 
grades of wool the amount of pigment matter may be comparatively 
large, giving the brown or black wools. These wools, however, are small 
in amount compared with the white wools and are seldom, if ever, 
bleached- The method of bleaching wool by the tinting process depends 
on the neutralimtion of the slight yellow tint of the natural wool by dye¬ 
ing the fiber with a delicate tint of blue or violet coloring matter. It is 
not really a removal or destruction of the natural pigment, but simply 
a change of the yellow tint to one of a grayish tone. The latter being 
less susceptible to the eye causes the wool to appear white. The color 
relations in the case arc based on the fact that yellow and violet are com¬ 
plementary colors, so that when mixed in small amount they produce 
gray. For the tinting color it is best to use a blue dyestuff with a slight 
violet tone, such as a very blue tone of Acid Violet. Oxalic acid is used 
with the dyestuff to render the solution slightly acid and thus develop 
the color. The actual amount of color required is very small and care 
must be exercised not to overtint the wool, or a bluish tone will be obtained. 
Wool bleached in this manner, of course, will not possess as clear a white 
color as that in which the natural pigment is actually destroyed; it will 
only give a dull, cloudy-looking white. 

Sulphurous acid, or one of its compounds, is the agent mostly employed 
for the true bleaching of wool. Sulphurous acid is a strong reducing 
agent; that is to say, it has a strong ^^affinity” for oxygen. When act¬ 
ing on many organic coloring matters (such as the natural pigment in 
wool) it “reduces” them, thus causing them to be converted into color¬ 
less substances. Many coloring matters, however, after being thus 
reduced, are capable of becoming oxidized on exposure to air so as to 
yield again the original color; this appears to be the case with the color¬ 
ing matter in wool, for when bleached with sulphurous acid the yellow 
tint becomes gradually restored on exposure to the air. . 
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Bleaching by the use of sulphurous acid gas is the method mostly 
practiced for the bleaching of wool. The process is rather simple; the 
wool (either in loose state, yarn, or cloth) is moistened and spread out or 
hung in a room where it is subjected to the action of the sulphurous acid 
gas for ten to twenty hours. The gas is produced generally l)y the burn¬ 
ing of sulphur in an iron or earthenware pot, sometiincs in the bleaching 
room itself, though it is considered better to l)ui'n the sulphur in an appa¬ 
ratus outside of the bleaching room and to lead the gas into the latter. 
From the use of the so-called ''stove’' for luirning the sulphur, this proc¬ 
ess of- bleaching has received the name of "stoving.” The wool (in 
whatever form) must be thoroughly scoured for Ideachiiig and should 
be in a moist (though not wet) condition, as the gas acts but slowly on 
the dry wool. The material should also be so distributed in the bleach¬ 
ing room that the gas may easily come in contact with all parts of the 
fiber. Usually the gas is allowed to pass from one end of the room to 
the other and thence out through a flue. The bleaching chamber must 
be so constructed that the condensed vapors (which consist of rather con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid) cannot drop on the wool, else spotting will 
result, or the fiber may even be seriously injured. Also the room should 
not contain exposed iron parts which may come in contact with the sul¬ 
phur gas, as the metal will rapidly be attacked and the condensed drops 
that may fall on the wool will cause bad spotting. 

2. Use of Sodium Bisulphite.—The use of this chemical for the 
bleaching of wool is merely a convenient method for the application of 
sulphurous acid in the form of a solution. The l)leaching agent, in fact, 
is exactly the same as when sulphurous acid gas in employed, and the 
character of the bleach obtained in the two (;ases is practically identical. 
Sodium bisulphite has the chemical fonmila NaliSOa, and when dis¬ 
solved in water its solution practically consists of sodium sulphite and sul¬ 
phurous acid: 

2 NaHS03 = Na2S03+H2S03. 

When wool is steeped in this solution the sulphurous acid acts directly 
upon the fiber as a bleaching agent, and moreover, the wool also becomes 
saturated with the sodium sulphite. Hence the wool is subsequently 
treated with a solution of sulphuric acid, which reacts with the sodium 
sulphite, forming sodium sulphate and liberating another portion of sul¬ 
phurous acid: 

Na2S03+H2SO4 == Na2S04+H2S03. 

This second portion of sulphurous acid also aids materially in the bleach¬ 
ing of the wool. 

Bleached wool is usually tinted with a blue or bluish violet coloring 
matter in order to give to the fi.ber a bluish white tone which is more pleas- 
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ing to the eye than the flat bleach. A minute quantity of a blue shade 
of Acid Violet is useful for this purpose, and it is generally applied in the 
rinsing bath after the bleaching, adding a small quantity of oxalic acid 
to the water for the purpose of developing the color and also for the pur¬ 
pose of removing any trace of brownish stain due to the presence of 
iron compounds. 

The bleaching bath when using sodium bisulphite is prepared as fol¬ 
lows: 

500 gallons cold water, 

12 gallons sodium bisulphite solution of 32° Tw., 
pints oil of vitriol. 

This bath will be of sufficient size to bleach 100 lbs. of scoured wool. 
The tanks employed should be of wood, and may be either round or rect¬ 
angular in form. The wool is worked in the liquor until thoroughly satu¬ 
rated, and then allowed to steep overnight underneath the solution. It 
is then taken out and drained and tinted in a second bath containing 500 
gallons of water and about oz. of Alkali Violet 6B at a temper¬ 
ature of 100° F. for fifteen minutes. The wool is finally rinsed and dried. 
The water employed for both the bleaching and tinting baths should 
be as pure as possible, and more especially free from iron. A variety of 
dyestuffs besides the one mentioned may be used for tinting, such as 
Alkali Violet 4BN, Acid Violet 6BN, etc. In order to prevent streaks 
in the tint the dyestuff employed should first be dissolved in 2 gallons 
of hot pure water and before being added to the bath the solution should 
be filtered through a cotton cloth. To obtain a tint which shall bo very 
fast to fulling a little Indigo reduced with hydrosulphite may be used as 
the coloring matter. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the bleach obtained 
on wool by means of sulphurous acid is not a permanent one, but the yel¬ 
low tint reappears after prolonged exposure to the air. Furthermore, it 
appears to be practically impossible to remove every trace of sulphurous 
acid from the fiber, however thorough the washing may bo after the 
bleaching. The wool apparently combines in a- chemical manner with 
the sulphurous acid, and this leads to two defects in the bleached wool; 
in the first place, the presence of the sulphurous acid apparently holds 
the pigment in the fiber in a reduced state so that the bleach lacks per¬ 
manency of character, as already noted; secondly, the presence of the 
sulphurous acid is liable to act injuriously on other dyed colors with 
which the bleached wool may subsequently come in contact when woven 
into cloth. This effect is illustrated experimentally by the action of 
the bleached wool in contact with wool dyed with Magenta. For these 
reasons it has long been recognized as deshable to remove from the bleached 
wool all trace of sulphurous acid. This may readily be accomplished by 
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treating the bleached material with a solution containing a suitable oxidiz¬ 
ing agent. Potassium permanganate has been quite extensively eMployed 
for this purpose. By its action the sulphurous acid is converted into 
sulphuric acid, which is harmless as far as the effects outlined above are 
concerned. In the use of this agent, however, great care must be exer¬ 
cised not to employ an excess beyond that needed to react with the sul¬ 
phurous acid, otherwise a brown deposit of an oxide (or hydrate) of man¬ 
ganese will be left on the wool, and a subsequent treatment with a solution 
of sodium bisulphite will have to be given to remove this deposit. In¬ 
stead of using potassium permanganate in this connection it would prob¬ 
ably be better to employ a small quantity of sodium peroxide, which 
would have the same effect on the trace of sulphurous acid without the 
attendant defect of discoloration through th(i addition of an excess of the 
reagent. The presence of traces of sulphurous acid in wool may be con¬ 
veniently detected by wetting the wool in a small quantity of water and 
adding a few drops of a mixture of iodic acid and starch solutions; if sul¬ 
phurous acid is present a violet or blue color will be formed. 

3. Bleaching Wool with Peroxides.—The use of sodium peroxide 
as a bleaching agent for wool is fast becoming of considerable practical 
importance. Hydrogen peroxide (in solution) is also employed for this 
purpose, but its cost is generally considered to be somewhat higher. The 
bleaching action of these two substances, however, is identical, and is 
due to the nascent oxygen which they are capable of liberating. Hydro¬ 
gen peroxide has the chemical formula H 2 O 2 , and is prepared by the action 
of sulphuric acid on barium peroxide. As employed in the arts it con¬ 
sists of a comparatively dilute solution (about 3 pcir cent) of hydrogen 
peroxide in water* though solutions containing as high as 10 per cemt are 
now available. The chemical formula of sodium peroxide Ls Na202; it 
is prepared by heating metallic sodium in air or oxygen. It occurs as 
a yellowish white powder and may be obtained of a high degree of 
purity. Some care must be taken in the handling and using of sodium 
peroxide, as it is easily decomposed in the presence of moisture and organic 
matter with the evolution of large volumes of oxygen w^hich may lead to 
explosions or fires. When handled with intelligent precaution, however, 
it is by no means a dangerous chemical. It should be stored in a cool, 
dry place in comparatively small tins (the usual commercial size is that 
containing 10 lbs.), and should be kept from contact with water or from 
organic ifiatter such as paper, excelsior, etc. As the reaction which occurs 
between sodium peroxide and water is a very violent one, its solution 

* In order to prevent the decomposition of the peroxide and the consequent loss in 
strength, it is customary to add a small quantity of acetanilide to the solution as a pre¬ 
servative. Sometimes phosphoric acid is also added for the same purpose, but it m not 
as efficient. The addition of uric acid or barbituric acid is also very effective. 
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should be carefully undertaken. Large quantities or lumps of sodium per¬ 
oxide should never be added to water, as an explosion or fire is liable to 
result. The peroxide should be sifted gradually into the water with con¬ 
stant stirring. When sodium peroxide is dissolved in water caustic soda 
and hydrogen peroxide are formed: 

Na202+2E[20 = 2NaOH+H 2 O 2 . 

Its bleaching effect is due to the ready decomposition of the hydrogen 
peroxide in contact with organic matter (such as wool): 

H 2 O 2 -H 2 O+O. 

The oxygen, at the moment of its liberation in such a manner, is especially 
reactive (so-called nascent oxygen), and easily destroys the organic color¬ 
ing matters of which the pigment of the wool consists. It is necessary 
to neutralize the caustic soda in the solution by the addition of sulphuric 
acid, as the presence of the caustic alkali in the bleaching bath would 
rapidly destroy the wool fiber. On this account the bath is usually pre¬ 
pared by first adding the requisite amount of sulphuric acid to the water, 
and then slowly adding the sodium peroxide. Under these circumstances 
the peroxide reacts with the sulphuric acid to form sodium sulphate 
(glaubersalt) and hydrogen peroxide: 

Na202+H2S04 = Na2S04+H202. 

In order to insure the fact that there is no free caustic soda in the solution 
it is best to use a slight excess of acid, which may be indicated by testing 
the bath with a piece of blue litmus paper. This will be turned red in the 
presence of an excess of acid. The bleaching effect of the dissolved hydro¬ 
gen peroxide, however, is stronger in an alkaline solution than in an acid 
one; this is due to the fact that the peroxide more readily decomposes 
in the former solution. Therefore where the bleaching bath is in actual 
use it should be made slightly alkaline with a reagent which will not be 
injurious to the wool. Sodium silicate has been found to be most suitable 
for this purpose, though ammonia or borax may also be used. In this 
connection it must be remarked that a large excess of sulphuric acid must 
be avoided, otherwise when the silicate is added it may separate in a jelly-. 
like mass and ruin the bath! During the bleaching of the wool the bath 
should be maintained at a temperature of about 100° F. If the temper¬ 
ature is much higher than this the hydrogen peroxide will be too rapidly 
decomposed and loss of oxygen will be occasioned; if the bath is too 
strongly alkaline a similar condition will result. 

The sodium peroxide bleaching bath must be contained in a wooden 
vat and the pipes used for connections and heating should be of lead. 
iThe presence of all other metals, especially iron, should be rigidly excluded; 
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even the sulphuric acid and the water employed in the bath should be 
perfectly free from iron, otherwise very inferior results will be obtained. 
A suitable strength for the bleaching bath is o ll)s. 5 ozs. of sulphuric acid 
(168° Tw.) and 4 lbs. of sodium peroxide (98 per cent) per 100 gallons 
of water. The character of the wool or the nature of the material to be 
bleached may necessitate a somewhat stronger bath than this, in which 
case the same relative proportions of acid and peroxide should be used. 

Wool bleached with sodium peroxide does not exhibit the same defects 
as noted under the bleaching with sulphurous acid. It docs not retain 
any substance deleterious to dyed colors, nor doe^s the yellow tint of the 
natural pigment return on exposure to the air, for tins pigment appears 
to be permanently destroyed by the peroxide. Attention may here be 
drawn to the radical (liffei*ence in the prineii)le of l)leaching with sul¬ 
phurous acid and with sodium peroxide. In the foi’incT ease the bleach¬ 
ing takes place through the rcduchig action of the sulphur dioxide, whereas 
in the latter case thci l)leacliing is brought about by th(‘ strong oxidizing 
action of the peroxide. 

In order to ascendain if the bleaching batli of sodium peroxide after 
use still contains active oxygen for furthm* us(‘ in bleaching, the following 
test may be carried out: A small quantity of th(‘ n^sidual liciuor is placed 
in a test tube and a few drops of a dilute solution of i)otassium perman¬ 
ganate are added. If the bath still possesses an oxidizing action, the 
violet color of the pemianganate solution will b(‘ quickly destroyed. 

4. Bleaching Wool with Potassium Permanganate.—This com-, 
pound is also a strong oxidizing ag(?nt, and its solution will rapidly destroy 
the natural pigment of wool. In the deconiposition of the permanganate, 
however, whereby it lihc'rates oxygen, there is also formed an insoluble 
hydrated oxide of manganese, which is precipitated in the wool and imparts 
to it a brown color. The decomposition (or oxidizing action) of the per¬ 
manganate is facilitated l)y the presence of sulphuric acid, and the bleach¬ 
ing effect is completed in a ndatively short space of time. In order to 
remove the insoluble brown compound of rnanganese from the fiber it 
is best to treat the material in a cold dilute solution of sodium bisulphite. 
The sulphurous acid present in the latter solution reacts with the man¬ 
ganese compound to form a colorless soluble product, and the fiber is 
left in a clear white condition. Care must be taken in this connection 
not to employ an excess of sodium bisulphite solution, otherwise sulphurous 
acid will be left in the wool, and will exhibit the defect already noted under 
the consideration of the sulphurous acid bleach. If this latter defect 
is avoided, the permanganate bleach on wool is probably as satisfactory 
as the peroxide bleach. It can also be carried out in much tes time. 
Too strong a solution of permanganate must be avoided, otherwise the 
wool will acquire a harsh f^l, due to the oxidation of the fiber. 
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The bleaclun^i; bath of potassium permanganate may be prepared as 
follows: For 100 lbs. of material use 

300 gallons of pure water, 

2 ll)s. of potassium permanganate crystals. 

Steep in the cold l)ath for one hour, tlum sciueeze and pass into a fresh 
bath containing 

300 gallons of water, 

7 gallons of sodium bisulphite sol. (32° Tw.), 

6 pints of oil of vitriol. 

Steep in the cold bath for two hours, tluiii squeeze and rinse. The tinting 
is conducted in the satne maniuT as for tli(^ otluir nuddiods of bleaching. 
The perrnanganatci bath, as a mk% (*annot l>e used over again by replen¬ 
ishing, as t.he permanganates salt Ix'conu^s ckscomposed and loses its bleach¬ 
ing efficiency. 

With r(‘gard to the comparatives cost of the s(‘V(‘ral nadhods of l)leach- 
ing wool, it may be stated, in general, that the sulphurous acid bleach 
is the cheapest, while the; pc^roxicki nudhod is th(‘ higluist. An approxi¬ 
mation to the comparative (‘ost of th(^ tlire(‘ inetliods (For yarn) is as 


follows: 

Sulphur bleach (gas). 1? cts. per lb. 

Permanganate bleach. cts. per lb. 

Peroxide bleach. 4 J cts. per lb. 


The permanganate nudhod has not come into favor as yet, apparently 
on account of it being more diffi(ailt to regulate. 

6. Bleaching Silk.— The pure fiber of silk is remarkably white in 
appearance, and will only require bleaching in special cases, as when a 
snow-white fabric is desired. Soiipled and <§cru silk, not having all of 
the silk-glue removed will contain more or less coloring matter, and especi¬ 
ally if of the yellow-gum variety. Such silk is frequently bleached as 
an operation in scouring, dilute solutions of aqua regia often being used 
(see p. 99). Tussah silk is of a rather dark brown color which it does not 
altogether lose even after complete boiling-off. Owing to the difficulty, 
however, of bleaching this silk satisfactorily it is usually left in its natural 
color, which thus becomes a distinctive characteristic of tliis class of silk. 

Silk may be bleached in practically the same manner as wool. The 
sulphur or stoving process may be used as described on page 108, the 
dampened silk being hung in the sulphur chamber overnight. This 
method, however, has all the objections already referred to under the 
bleaching of wool; that is to say, it is not permanent, and the retention 
of even traces of the sulphurous acid by the fiber causes difficulties in 
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dyeing subsequently. On this account the most approved method of 
bleaching silk at the present time is by the use of either hydrogen peroxide 
or sodium peroxide. The action in both cases is practically the same, 
though the latter is considerably cheaper. Sometimes the use of hydro¬ 
gen peroxide is preferred as no metallic salts are then introduced into 
the bath, as would be the case when sodium peroxide is used. When 
hydrogen peroxide is employed the silk is steeped for eip^ht to ten hours 
(generally overnight) in a solution containing 2 to 3 gallons of hydrogen 
peroxide (12 vols.), f to IJ pints of sodium silicate, and 1 lb. white soap 
(previously dissolved), and 10 gallons water. The bath is maintained at 
about 120° F. during the bleaching. After coming from the bleaching 
bath the silk is rinsed first in a bath containing a small amount of sul¬ 
phuric acid, and then with fresh water. When bleaching with sodium 
peroxide the bath is prepared and used in the same manner as described 
for wool (see p. 110). 

6 . Experimental. Exp. 28 . Bleaching Wool by Tinting.—Take a weII-sco\ired test 
skein of woolen yarn and work in a lukewarm bath containing a trace of oxalic a(rid and 
a trace of Acid Violet 2 B (about per cent on the weight of the wool will, as a rule, be 
ample dyestuff). Take great care not to add too much of the coloring matter, oth(?r- 
wise too distinct a color will be imparted to the wool. After tinting, H(iU(*c‘ze and dry. 
It will be found that the violet coloring matter has neutralized the yellowLsli tint of the 
wool, so that the material seems whiter than before. To show the same operation on 
cotton, take a test skein of cotton yarn which has been well scoured out witli 2 per cent 
of Monopol oil, and work it in a dilute lukewarm soap bath containing a trace (alK>ut 
weight of the cotton) of Methyl Violet 5 B, Then B(}ueeze ami dry. 
It will be found that, as with the wool, the skein of cotton will appear whiU*r after tinting, 
owing to the fact that the violet-blue color has destroyed the yellowinh color of the 
natural fiber. 

Exp. 29 . Bleaching Wool with Sulphurous Acid Gas.—Take a nkedn of well-scoured 
woolen yarn, wet it out in water, then squeeze it so that the wool In left only moist; 
place it in a compartment filled with sulphurous acid gae for twelve to tw(uity-four hours. 
Then wash well in water, and then in a bath containing a trace of oxalic acid and Acid 
Violet for tinting. 

Exp, 30. Bleaching Wool with Sodium Bisulphite.—Prepare a bath eontfiining 300 cc. 
of water and 10 cc. of sodium bisulphite solution (32° Tw.). Immerses two well-s(»ured 
skeins of woolen yarn in this bath, work well for about fifteen minutes, then allow to- 
soak for twelve to twenty-four hours. Then squeeze and work in a bath containing 5 
per cent of sulphuric acid (on the weight of the wool). Then wash the first skein well in 
water, and finally in a bath containing a trace of oxalic acid and Acid Violet for tinting. 
Then squeeze and dry. Take the second skein so bleached and pmMH through a cold 
bath containing a couple of drops of a dilute solution of potassium p€»rnmngimate (just 
sufficient to give the water a violet color), and then wash again. If tex) strong a solution 
of the potassium permanganate is used the wool will acquire a brownish color, and will 
have to be passed through a dilute bath of sodium bisulphite in order to remove the 
brown hydrate of manganese which will be precipitated on the fiber. Cut al>oiit 6 ins, 
from each of the two bleached skeins and plait with portions of a skein of woolen yam 
which has been dyed with Magenta (a dyestuff quite susceptible to the action of sul¬ 
phurous acid), and allow the samples thus prepared to remain for scweral days. The 
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skein of dyed yarn may easily be prepared by working a skein of woolen yarn in a bath 
containing 300 cc. of water and about 5 cc. of a solution of Magenta for one-half hour at a 
temperature of 180° F. On examination after a time it will be found that the bleached 
skein wh'eh was not treated with the potassium permanganate solution has caused a 
dis{!oloration of the dyed sample with which it was plaited, whereas the other bleached 
skein has not. This test shows the presence of sulphurous acid in the former and the 
absence of it in the latter, 

Exp, 31 . Bleaching Wool with Sodium Peroxide.—Prepare a bath containing 300 
cc. of water and 3 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid; then carefully add with constant 
stirring 4 grams of sodium peroxide. Test with litmus paper, and if not acid in reaction, 
add sufficient dilute sulphuric acid to turn the paper red. This will neutralize all of the 
caustic soda formed in the decomposition of the sodium peroxide with the water. Now 
add sufficient sodium silicate solution to make the bath slightly alkaline; that is, until 
it turns the litmus paper blue again. Heat the bath to 120° F., when it is ready for 
bleaching. Take a well-scoured skein of woolen yarn and work it in this bath for 
fifteen minutes, and then allow it to steep under the liquor for twelve to fifteen hours, 
maintaining the temperature as nearly as possible at about 100° F. during that time. 
Then wash well and squeeze, and finally tint in a bath containing a trace of oxalic acid 
and Acid Violet. Then squeeze and dry. 

Exp. 32 . Bleaching Wool with Potassium Permanganate.—Prepare a bath con¬ 
taining 300 cc. of water and 0.2 gram of potassium permanganate and 5 per cent (on the 
weight of the wool) of sulphuric acid. Warm the bath to 100° F., and steep a well- 
scoured skein of woolen yarn therein for about five minutes, working during that time. 
Then rinse, and it will be found that the wool has become brown in color (this is due 
to the precipitation of hydrated oxide of manganese on the fiber, resulting from the 
decomposition of the potassium permanganate). Next work the skein in a cold bath 
containing 300 cc. of water and 2 cc. of sodium bisulphite solution (of 32° Tw.). The 
wool will rapidly turn white as the brown deposit of manganese oxide is dissolved by the 
bisulphite of soda. 
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BLEACHING OF COTTON 

1. General Method of Cotton Bleaching. Ordinary Anir*riran rat fan 
is of a comparatively white color when in I he* natural raw state: hut, 
neverthelesSj it contains a small amount of natural pigment Miatter of a 
yellowish brown color, d’his pigimait is ho small in amount that it 
not interfere in the general dy(‘ing of cotitm; hut whc*n light, delicate 
shades arc desired in dyedng, or wlum tlu^ cotton inah*nal is to he left 
in the white condition for sal(‘, it is usually n(^r‘<^ssary to Ideacli it. 
Cotton in the loose state is s(‘ldom hlcawLcd, since, flu* hh*uching: procesHf’S 
considerably deteriorah^ tlu^ spinning (iualitif*s of the filKU’ hy removing 
its waxy coating; the fiber is also niad(^ inon^ brittle ly tin* I detaching, wliich 
causes a largely iner(‘as(‘d amount of waslit in carding and spinning; 
furthermore, after bleached cottf)n is passeal through tlie imnK*roiiH im^chari- 
ical operations of carding and spinning it will l>econi(^ morc^ or 1c*sh dis¬ 
colored and will have acquinnl considerabI<‘ dirt, so ihiii thc! final yarn or 
cloth would be unsatisfacdory as a !)k‘aebed produc’t. Yarn is Koiiiefiiiies 
spun from bleached stock for the manufacture* <4 knit goods, Idiiis giving 
a half-bleached product; it is also used for half-bk*achc*d filling yarns. 
Cotton yarn is frequcintly hleach<*(l !)oth for tiie purpose of lM*irig dyer! in 
delicate shades and of b(‘ing manufactures! into white goods—-iiion* esjn*- 
cially knitted fal)rics, lace, (*tc. 'TIh^ chi(*f form, howf*vi*r, in wf iief i rot Ion 
is bleached is that of cloth; in which <*as(^ it may la* nmnl (a) an ti hlmrfii‘d 
bottom for the dyeing of dedicate shaiies c^r for <*o!or« Hticli as Turkey 
(6) for j)rira doth in the many procmsc^s of (udieo-priiiiitig, and (c) for the 
purpose of being sold in the white state, or as a miirkeMdeath, 

Though a number of •c^tnenucaal agents have l>f*c!n siiggestc^cl for flic 
bleaching of cotton, tliosc which have lK!C!n most sueeesHfulIy tiiid exten¬ 
sively employed are diloride of lime {blmiching powder) find Uquui chhrine. 
The effective bleaching agent in the etiloride of hrne is ctilorine In a 
combined condition. But the chlorine itself clocks not accomplish till! 
bleaching in a direct manner. In the process the cdiloriiie is in 

the nascent condition in the prei^nce of water; tfie latter is dc!rcimpo«*d 
by the chlorine yielding hydrochloric acid and nascent oxygen, and it is 
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this oxygen which causes the bleaching action. The chemical reactions 
may be thus represented: 

Chloride of lime chlorine. 

Chlorine+water —> hydrochloric acid-fojjygcn. 

Chlorine of itself is without any bleaching action, a fact which has 
l)een demonstrated by allowing dry chlorine to act on sensitive colors, the 
result being that the (*olors were not destroyed. Liquid chlorine as a 
bleaching agent is used l)y dissolving the gas in an alkaline solution (soda 
ash, caustic soda, or a mixture of the two) in order to form sodium hypo- 
(‘hlorite. This solution is then employed in practically the same manner as 
that of })leaching powder. 

2. The Operations in Cotton Bleaching.—There are five distinct opera¬ 
tions in the proper bleaching of cotton: 

(1) Boiling-ovt; this is really a scouring operation, the objeet of which is to remove 
all the waxy and resinous matters in the fiber. 

(2) Trealment ivith bleaching powder solution; this is for the purpose of destroying 
the natural coloring matter in the fiber, and also for the breaking down of various non- 
cellulosic matters associated with the cellulose of the cotton. 

(3) Trealment with a dilute solution of acid; this is generally termed souring,’’ 
and is for the purpo.se of dis.solving the lime compounds in the fiber left from the bleach- 
ing powder and to decompose any chlorine compounds which may have been formed. 

(4) Washing; this is for the purpose of removing all soluble matters resulting from 
the action of the bleaching powder and the acid; also for the removal of the acid from 
the fiber. 

(5) Soaping and iinling: this is for the purpose of neutralizing the last traces of acid, 
and also for softening the cotton. The tinting is to give a slight bluish tone to the white. 

3. BoUing-out.—The scouring of cotton intended for bleaching must 
be carried out much more thoroughly than when the operation is merely 
for the purpose of wetting-out the cotton previous to dyeing. In the latter 
case it is only necessary that the external waxy coating on the fiber be 
removed or softened in order that water may easily impregnate the cotton. 
But in boiling-out for bleaching it is required to remove very completely 
all the impurities in the fiber, including the waxy coating, the miscel¬ 
laneous resinous matters, the albuminous substances, and in fact all mat¬ 
ters of a non-cellulosic character. It is the object in bleaching to obtain 
a practically pure cellulose for the bleached cotton. For the wetting- 
out of cotton, a dilute solution of soap, soda ash, or soluble oil only is 
required, but for the proper boiling-out of the cotton a rather strong solu¬ 
tion of caustic alkali or soda ash is required; the time of boiling is much 
prolonged (usually seven to ten hours), and it is generally conducted 
under pressure in a closed kier. 

A variety of methods of kier boiling may be employed. An open kier 
system may be used; in which case the kier consists merely of a roxmd 
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upright tank of suitable dimensions. In the bottom is provided a per¬ 
forated false structure on which the cotton material i.s placed, a clear 
space of 6 to 8 ins. being allowed between this false and true bottom for the 
accumulation of liquor and the placing of steam pipes. The cotton goods 
(in the form of skeins, warps, woven or knit cloth as the case may be) 
are packed into this kier systematically so as to avoid possibility of tangling 
when running out. The packing must be as even as possible so as to pre¬ 
vent uneven distribution and channeling of the liquor through the goods 
during the boiling. The goods should be packed into the kier until it is 
about five-sixths filled to the top, then a perforated wooden covcm is 
clamped down on the material so as to hold it in place. To facilitate the 
wetting-out of the cotton in the kier when first starting to boil, it is best 
to pass the goods through a tank of hot water and between squeeze rolls 
before they are run into the kier.* The liquor employed for boiling-out 
in this kier is usually a caustic soda solution, containing 3 to 5 per cent 
of caustic soda on the weight of the goods. A mixture of caustic soda and 
soda ash may be employed, in which case about 3 per cent of each ingredient 
is used. Silicate of soda is also a suitable compound to use in the boiling 
process, 4 to 6 per cent of silicate being used with 3 per cent of causti(i 
soda. There are a number of bleach assistants on the market which form 
very good boiling-out agents, and these as a rule consist of various mix¬ 
tures of caustic soda, soda ash, and silicate of soda. For the handling of 
small quantities of material it is sometimes advantageous for the bleacher 
to buy these “ assistants,” as they are compounded in a convenient form 
for ready use.f 

An all-important point in the proper boiling-out of cotton materials 
is the circulation of the liquors through tlic goods. In an open kier this 

* In the case of skein yarn, the poods arc usually headed up in the form of Hinull 
bundles or linked together in a contiimoas chain. Warp yam is usually doubled stweral 
times or chained and then run in the same manner as cloth. 

t There has been a tendency among some dealers in chemicals to put forward the 
claim that the presence of neutral salts in the alkalies used in boiling-out cotton were not 
detrimental to the soda boil. This claim is chiefly for the purxwsc of covering up the 
impurities which may be found in their caustic soda and 8<Mia ash, and these impurities 
consist principally of sodium chloride (common salt) and sexlium sulphate (glaubersalt). 
There are even to be found bleachers, who Ijclicvc that the addition of certain small 
amounts of these salts to the boiling-out mixture is beneficial. To arrive at the truth 
in the case, the matter has been carefully investigated, and the results have shown that 
the addition of common salt or glaubersalt, even in very small quantities, produces an 
inhibitory effect on the action of the caustic soda in properly removing the impurities 
from the cotton fiber, and this effect is furthermore a very notable one. The color of 
the boiled cotton is also detrimentally affected by the presence of these neutral salts. 
The effect of the addition of sodium phosphate to the soda boil has also been investigated, 
and its use appears to be ahnost as detrimental as that of the other two salts above men¬ 
tioned. 
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is usually effected by an injector, the liquor being drawn from the bottom 
of the kier and forced around to the top, where it is distributed over the 
goods by the perforated cover. The liquor is raised to the boiling point 
by steam blown through a perforated pipe in the bottom compartment of 
the kier. In the open kier it will require boiling for ten to twelve 
hours to bring the cotton to the proper condition. It also requires the 
use of a large amount of steam both for the heating and the circulation of 
the liquor, and of this steam a vast amount goes to waste in the open air. 
On this account open kier boiling cannot be recommended as an econom¬ 
ical process. The prolonged treatment which is necessary is also liable 
to bring damage to the goods in many ways. 

Another method for the boiling-out of cotton goods is to use a closed 
or pressure kier. There are a number of types of these kiers on the 
market. In one form of kier the circulation is maintained by a steam 
injector. A pressure of 12 to 16 lbs. is usually maintained in the kier 
during the boiling. The time required to complete the boiling-out is 
eight to ten hours, and the usual chemicals already mentioned as being 
used in the open kier are employed, about 3 per cent of caustic soda or 
its equivalent in other compounds being used. In another form the cir¬ 
culation is brought about by a vacuum chest operated by high pressure 
steam. The pressure in the kier is maintained at 10 to 12 lbs., and the 
time of boiling is reduced under usual conditions to about four hours. 
The amount of chemicals required for this form of kier is said to be less 
than for other types, a good boiling-out combination being 2 per cent of 
caustic soda and 1 per cent of solvinc or other soluble sulphated oil. 
The use of the oil leaves the goods much softer and cleaner in appearance 
than when alkalies alone are employed. This is due to the fact that the 
resinous matters in the fiber are readily soluble in the oil and are thus 
easily removed from the fiber.* 

* As to the physical changes brought about in the cotton yam by reason of the boiling- 
out process, carefully conducted experiments have shown that the loss in weight (allow¬ 
ing for the same condition of the yarn before and after boiling-out) is from 4 to 5 
per cent, depending somewhat on the count of the yarn and the nature of the cotton. 
The shrinkage in length of the yam due to the boiling-out varies considerably with the 
conditions, but an average loss calculated from the large series of observations, amounts 
to 2.6 per cent. In commercial bleaching operations it is customary to allow about 5 
per cent shrinkage, but this is seldom actually reached. Both the loss in weight and 
loss in length affect the true count of boiled-off yam; a large number of tests have been 
made on this subject, and the following table exhibits the results. The true count of 
the yarn is given in each case: 


Count before 

Count after 

Count before 

Count after 

Boiling. 

Boiling. 

Boiling. 

Boiling. 

24 

25.7 

80 

83.9 

32 

33.7 

100 

104.6 

40 

42.0 

120 

125.6 

70 

72.6 

150 

167.5 
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Whatever system of boiling-out is employed, it is necessary to wash 
out the goods thoroughly after the kier treatment with the alkaline liquors. 
This is usually accomplished by circulating wash waters, through the goods 
while they are still in the kier. The washing is a necessary process, and 
its purpose is to remove all the dirty alkaline liquor from the cotton 
together with all the associated impurities contained in these liquors. If 
the washing is imperfect, kier stains will be left on the goods. 



Fig. 93.—Bleaching Kier. (Dehaitrc kSystem.) 


This very thorough boiling-out of the cotton previous to bleaching is 
necessitated by the fact that if any resinous matters (or so-called pectin) 

If the boiling-out process has been properly conducted there should be a slight increase 
in the tensile strength of the yam; this rather anomalous condition is caused by the 
felting and thickening of the fibers. It may be stated as a general rale that any differ¬ 
ence in the breaking strength between unbleached and bleached yarn is due to the 
bleaching process, and is not caused by the boiling-out, provided, of course, that this 
latter operation has been properly conducted. 

Another physical property of the yam which is affected by the boiling-out process is 
the twist. The boiling of the yam causes an increase in the number of turns per inch 
in the twist; this, of course, is due to the combined effect of shrinkage and tightening 
of the yam. From actual data on this subject the average increase in the twist is shown 
to amount to about 15 per cent. 
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are left in the fiber, the bleached material will gradually become yedlow on 
exposure to light and air. Formerly lime was very generally us(‘;d lor the 
boiling-out of cotton, in which case it was necessary to pass tlic^ mat erial 
afterwards through an acid bath (so-called gray sour) to remov(‘. particles 
of lime which might otherwise “ burnthe fiber. It was i bought tlmt 



Pig. 94. —Plate Singeing Machine. 

boiling with lime caused a more perfect decomposition and rcunoval of 
the resinous substances in the cotton.* Lime, however, is not tiiiiefi 

* In treating with lime the process in brief was as follows: Freshly slaked f|iiiekllrfi« 
was made up with water into milk-of-lime, through which the cloth wii« thmi 

it became well saturated with the liquor. From the liming machine the WITO 

run into the kier for boiling. Though the amount of lime used varied in different wmkm 
and with different kinds of goods, on the average about 5 to 7 lbs. of ilry lime went ll«*r| 
per 100 lbs, of cotton cloth. The necessity for the gray sour after a lime IhuI is dint t« 
the fact that insoluble lime soaps are formed in the cloth from the fatty arid 
matters of the cotton. These would not be removed by subsequent washing, lait refill|r« 
to be first decomposed by acid into solublq compounds, or rather into eotiiiwairnli timi 
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used at the present time, it being*replaced by caustic soda, the action of 
which is more efficient and requires less time. When the lime boil is used 
(chiefly with piece-goods) a previous boiling with resin soap is usually 
given. Silicate of soda is a very good alkali for boiling-out cotton for 
bleaching. Many popular “bleach assistants^’ consist of varying pro¬ 
portions of silicate of soda, soda ash, and caustic soda.* Silicate of soda 
does not give the cotton such a harsh feel as when caustic soda is used.f 
4. Bleaching with Hypochlorites. —^After the goods have been boilccl- 
out and washed the next process is treatment with the bleaching liquor. 
The method of handling the goods in this process will determine the strength 

are readily removed by washing. It is claimed by some that lime boiling is less liable 
to give kier stains on the cloth than when the soda boil is used, but by the use of proper 
care and the addition of soluble oil to the soda boil, kier stains may usually be prevent c^d. 
The use of soft clean water is also an aid in this respect. Furthermore, in washing the 
goods in the kier after the soda boil hot water should be used, as if cold water is brought 
into contact with the freshly boiled goods the pectin matters will be thrown out of solu¬ 
tion and possibly stain the goods. These stains may usually be cleared up by running 
the goods through a dilute acid bath (hydrochloric or sulphuric acid of 1° Tw. at lOO® F.) 
and then straightway into the bleach. 

* Some bleach assistants contain glaubcrsalt and other neutral salts added to the 
caustic alkali, and it is even claimed that the presence of these neutral salts inercuises 
the efficiency of the alkali. This, however, has been disproved, for it has been nhown 
(Trotman, Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1910, p. 249), that the addition of such salts in all 
cases produced a decreased effect in the action of the caustic; soda on the cotton. 

t Investigations have been made into some of the conditions of the boiling-out of 
cotton yarns. Thoroughly boiled-off cotton yam has been shown to contain Ic^sh than 
0.15 per cent of fatty matters and less than 0.10 per cent of nitrogen; yarn showing the 
presence of greater amounts of these constituents indicate a faulty boiling-off. As to 
the alkaline agents employed for the boiling-out process it has been found that caustic 
potash removes the greatest amount of impurities and in the shortest time; from a 
series of experiments on this matter it has been demonstrated that when employed 
in equivalent quantities, caustic potash will remove about 20 per cent more impurities 
from the cotton in the same time. The relative values of the different alkalies employed 
are given in the following table, which represents the amount of impurities removed 
from the fiber in what is supposed to be a complete boiling-out operation: 

. Per Cent Lose. 


Caustic potash. 5 qq 

Caustic soda. 4 40 

Sodium carbonate. 3.70 

Sodium borate (borax). 2.80 

Sodium silicate. 2.40 


The chief use of the sodium carbonate in the boiling-out mixture is as an emulsifier, 
as this alkali does not readily cause saponification of the fatty matters in the cotton. 
The same remark is also true of sodium borate (borax), though its power in this respect 
is considerably less. It will be noted that sodium silicate has the least scouring effect, 
and there is a possibility of this alkali suffering decomposition during the boiliog-out 
process with the result that silica is depwjsited on the goods; on this account its use 
not been recommended on fine goods. 
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of chemic to employ. The usual process for cloth is to pass the material 
through a “ chemic ” box containing the bleach liquor and provided 
with squeeze rolls, so that the goods are well padded with the liquor"and 
retain about their own weight of the solution. 

The cloth is then folded down into suitable boxes * and allowed to 
stand exposed to the air and light for one to three hours, depending 
on the degree of bleaching desired. In this continuous process of treat* 
ment the strength of bleaching powder f solution is generally about 
2| to 4° Tw. After the goods have whitened up to the proper point 
they are run in the same continuous manner through another tank pro¬ 
vided with running water for the purpose of washing out the lime from the 
doth. From the washing tank the goods then pass directly to a third 



Fig. 97.-Five-Bumer Gas Singe, Tulpin Style. (U. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.) 


tank containing a solution of anti-chlor. The amount of this chemical 
required will depend of course on the strength of the chemic originally 
employed, but usually from 3 to 5 per cent of the weight of the goods 
will be necessary. Anti-chlor consists of bisulphite of soda in solution 


* These usually consist of large wooden or concrete tanks. 

w ^ solution is used (prepared from liquid chlorine and alkali, 

om bleaching powder and soda ash, or from the electrolysis of salt) the strength of the 
be about one-half that of bleaching powder in terms of the content of 

tent oftbon?8l of 3° Tw. represents a con- 

shoild STf hypochlorite solution 

deS^f th^r to represent about 4i grams per Uter of active chlorine. The 

if necessarhy. be taken as a criterion, as this may not rep- 

dis^ollS bleaching activity, but may vary with the prince 
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and it possesses the property of neutralizing chlorine compounds and 
thus removing them from the fiber. Instead of using anti-chlor it is 
also possible to employ a dilute solution of sulphuric acid. A solution of 
about 1° Tw. is the customary strength. 

3. Bleaching Powder and its Use.—Bleaching powder or chloride of 
lime is prepared by treating slaked lime with chlorine gas. Its chemical 
yOCl 

formula is Ca<^ , or CaOCk. It is commonly known as chemic ’’ 
^C1 

or '' bleach.^’ Chloride of lime is a yellowish white powder which smells 
strongly of chlorine, especially if moistened.* When treated with water 
it partly goes into solution and partly forms a l)ulky whit,e precipitate con- 



Fig. 98.—Stirring Arrangement for Dissolving Bleaching Powder. (Zipser.) 

sisting for the most part of lime (CaO). The solution has a yellowish 
color and is the liquid employed for the preparation of the bleaching bath. 
A good quality of chloride of lime should contain about 36 per cxuit of 
available chlorine, that is to say, chlorine which is active in the l)lea(‘hing 
process. The exact chemical reactions which take place in the use of 
chloride of lime are not thoroughly landcrstood, though they have l)een 
the subject of much investigation. It is probable that when chloride of 
lime is dissolved in water, calcium chloride (CaCb), hypochlorous acid 
(HCIO), and calcium oxide (CaO; are formed, as follows: 

2Ca0Cl2+H20 = CaCl2+2HC10+Ca0. 

* Exposure to the action of carbon dioxide also causes the evolution of chlorine from 
both bleaching powder and its solutions (see Taylor, Jour. Soc. DyerB and Col.y 1910, 
p. 115). This effect of carbon dioxide has not generally been recognized by bleachers in 
practice, it usually being considered that carbonic acid causes the formation of hypo- 
chlorous acid when acting on solutions of bitching powder. 
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Hence the bleaching liciuor, jis used, may Ik* considered .vs a solution of 
hypochlorous acid; the calcinin chloride produces no elTect in Idcaeliing.* 
No doul)t a portion of the linuv also nnnains in solution as c.alciuiu liypo- 
chlorito ((’a(()Cl) 2 )- The insoluble calcium oxide is filtered ofT (or .•■‘■ttleii 
out) before the bleaching liciuor is used. Hypochlorous .acid is a very 
un.stable substance (('.specially in th(' presc'iiee of organic matter, .such a.s 
the fibers), and it nvadily decomposes int(» water and an oxide of chlorine 
(CI 2 O), as follow.s: 

21IC1() II 2 O I (V). 



Kai. !t5). - (tlieniic B«»x. 


The latter is a strong oxidant, jik it siilits u|t into djlorine anci free cixygen. 

Cyi-cCls+O. 

The chlorine thus lilverated reacts with the water prem>nt to form hyciro- 
chloric acid and anotlier fMirtion of frw! oxygen : 

Cl2+n2{)*2HCH-(>. 

* The effect of the (aldum ehlorkU* in the blrarbtng l>«fh in olwire. It m rhifimi, 
however, to be beneficial. The addition of mmtmn mlt to the l»ic«vehii(K hipinr fwe* ta-en 
recommended m increasing the cfficiimcy of t he blmehing. The exact nteehanhitu nf tia 

actioa is not known, 
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Under coiulitions it is probable that the hypochlorous acid decom¬ 

poses cliieetly into hydrochloric acid and oxygen: 

HC10-->HCl+0. 

Solutions of bleaching powder are best prepared by first grinding the 
powder with a small quantity of cold water until a thin uniform paste is 



Fig. 100,—Chemic and Souring Box. 


obtained, and then diluting with cold water and allowing to settle until 
the liquor is clear. A concentrated solution of bleaching powder will 
show a density of about 18° Tw. For the preparation of the bleaching 
bath this is diluted to about 2° Tw. Care should be taken that no undis- 
Bolved particles of bleaching powder pass into the bleaching bath, other¬ 
wise the cotton may become tendered in spots. It is also necessary that 
the material be completely immersed in the solution during the bleaching, 
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for under the influence of the oxygen of the air the l)leachiiig liquor will 
seriously weaken the cotton. The tempc'raturo of the bleaching bath 
should always be cold; it is only in exceptional cases where low-grade 
material is treated that the Ideaching liquor is ever warmed, and even them 
only to about 100° F. The time of immersion of the cotton in the bleach¬ 
ing solution should be from one-half to one hour; too long a treatment 
will cause a tendering of the fiber. 

6. The Acid Treatment. —When the (cotton comes from the solution 
of bleaching powder it contains a considerable amoimt of lime compounds, 
partly as calcium hypociilorite and pait.Iy as calcium oxidc^.; tlunx^ is also 
present calcium chloride. Th(^ acid tixmtincmt (g(m(‘rally known as “ sour¬ 
ing ^0 is for the purpose of decomposing the calcium hypochlorite and tiie 
calcium oxide: 

Ca( 0 Cl) 2 +H 2 S 04 = CaS().i+2HC10. 

CaO+HaSCh = (^aH()4 + Il20. 

In the first case l^ypochlorous acid is formed whicdi furthers and com¬ 
pletes the bleaching. In botli eases (‘alcium sulphate (gypsum) is formed 
as a white, finely divided, though insoluhh^ powd(‘r. lids is quite easily 
removed from tJie fiber by sul)s(»qu(mt washing, and Inang of a very neutral 
character, has no action on th(i cotton. As a rul(% tlie cotton eomcB up 
much whiter after th(i souring, and the evolution of fr(‘e dilorine gas is 
very evident. The souring is usually done in a cold l )ath of sulphuric aedd 
of 1° Tw. density. Stronger solutions arc* not advisal)le, as they are liable 
to weaken the cotton. Hydrochloric add may Ini umKl to replace the 
sulphuric, in which case calcium chlorick^ will Im formed, which is a very 
soluble salt and is more easily removed from fil>er tlian tlic insoluble 
calcium sulphate. To obtain an equivalent add strength al>out 2.25 
parts by weight of hydrochloric acid should iimd for 1 part by weight of 
sulphuric acid. In case the boiling-out, bleaching, etc., arc carried out 
in machines containing copper or bronze a small amount of copper salt 
will be formed which with sulphuric acid will produce an insoluble precip¬ 
itate of a double sulphate of copper and calcium. This will l>ecome 
fixed in the cotton and is very difficult to mmove. If hydrochloric acid, 
however, is used, no insoluble precipitate will Im fonnecl, and the copper 
salt is easily washed away, 

7. Washing. —Immediately following the souring the cotton should 
be thoroughly washed with fresh water in order to remove as far as possible 
all of the acid. Should the washing be delayed for any length of time there 
is danger of portions of the bleached material becoming diy, which will 
cause tender spots to form. The washing should te continued until the 
presence of acid is no longer evident; this may to shown by toting the 
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Fig. 101.—Bleach House Washer. (Textile-Finishing Machinery Co.) 

iodide and starch paste, which will give a blue color with a trace of chloride. 
This test depends on the fact that chlorine liberates iodine from potassium 
iodide, and the free iodine combines with the starch to form a compound 
with an intensely blue color. 

8. Soaping and Tinting.—The final operation essential to the bleaching 
of cotton is that of soaping. For this purpose the material is treated in 
a dilute lukewarm solution of soap. The latter should be of good quality 
and free from any ingredients liable to cause discolorations in the dried 
and finished bleach. The object of the soaping is priinarily to the 


cotton with a piece of blue litmus paper, which will turn red if any acid is 
present. The washing is also for the purpose of removing the sulphate 
of calcium which is precipitated in the cotton during the souring. The 
chlorine which is generated in the material during the same process is 
also removed by the washing, and care should be taken to eliminate it 
very thoroughly, otherwise the cotton will subsequently be weakened by 
over-oxidation and the formation of acid in the fiber. The presence of 
chlorine in the cotton may be tested for by a mixed solution of potassium 
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cotton, which will have acquired considerable harshness in the boiling-out, 
bleaching, and acid treatments. It also has the purpose of neutralizing 
absolutely all trace of acid in the cotton, and thus preventing subsequent 
tendering. In the soap bath it is also customary to add a small quantity 
of a blue dyestuff, such as Cotton Blue, Methylene Blue, Soluble Prus.sian 
Blue (bleacher’s tint), etc., for the purpose of tinting the bleached white 
to a satisfactory bluish tone. In case a cream white bleach is desired, 
the tinting, is omitted. Care must be had not to tint the cotton too 
strongly, otherwise the material will appear dull and dirty. 



Fig 102.—Bleach House Squeezer. (Textile-Finishing Machinery Co.) 

In the entire process of bleaching, the cotton will lose in weight about 
5 to 7 per cent. If properly bleached the loss in tensile strength should 
not be over 5 per cent. The elasticity will be somewhat less than that of 
the unbleached cotton. The tendering of cotton in bleaching may be due 
to several causes: 

(1) Oxidation caused by exposure to the air during the boiling-out process. If a 
skein of cotton yam is so hung as to be partly suspended in a solution of caustic soda 
and boiled thus for some time, it will be found to be seriously weakened at that part 
where it comes into contact simultaneously with the alkaline liquor and the air. 

(2) Oxidation due to the use of too strong a solution of bleaching powder, or to its 
becoming overheated. 

(3) The drying of acid in the fiber or of particles of lime from sediment in’the bleadi- 
ing bath. 
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The oxidation of cotton leads to the formation of a substance known 
as oxycellulose, which is structureless and friable in character, hence its 
formation leads to a weakening of the fiber. The presence of oxycellulose 
may usually be recognized by staining the cotton with a dilute solution 



Fig. 103.—Bleach Vat for Warps and Skeins. 


of Methylene Blue; ordinary cotton has but slight affinity for this coloring 
matter, whereas oxycellulose is strongly dyed. 

9. Use of “ Anti-chlor.’^—^As the perfect removal of the chlorine from 
the cotton is very difficult by simply washing with water, it is sometimes 
expedient to neutralize the free chlorine with a suitable chemical agent. 
The chief substances used as anti-chlors are sodium hyposulphite 















I05.-Six-Compartment Open Washer or Soaper. (Tertfle-Fimshing Machinery Qhd 
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(XusSoOa) and sodium liisnlphilc (NaHSOy). The reactions in the two 
cases are us follows; 

Xa,,s,( );i+4f'hj+oIIoO = Na 2 R 04 +Il 2 S 04 + 8 HCl. 

2NaII80a+2(,'l2+2Il20 = Na2B04+41101+112804. 


Fjo. 107.—Tenteriiig and Drying Machine. 

After treatment with anti-chlor the bleached cotton should be well washed 
and soaped, for it will l>e noticed from the above reactions that acid is 
formed in both cases. 

10. Use of Acetic Acid.—In some cases cotton is bleached with the use 
of acetic rather than sulphuric acid. Acetic acid is less liable to cause ten¬ 
dering of the fiber, and the acid may be added directly to the bath of 


Flo. 106.— ViljratirtyTcntcring Machine. (II. W. lluttorworth & Hons Co.) 
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Fig. 108.—Upright Drying Machine with Tension Stands. 
(TextUe-Finishing Machinery Co.) 

properties.* It may conveniently be prepared by adding a solution of 
soda ash to one of chloride of lime until no further precipitation takes place, f 

* Sodium hypochlorite costs about twice as much as bleaching jxjwder, but, on the 
other hand, its chlorine is twice as energetic in bleaching. Therefore but little advan¬ 
tage in cost attends the use of sodium hypochlorite, except where a very soluble mlt 
needed. 

t A good proportion of the ingredients to use is 60 to 65 lbs. of soda ash to 100 lh&, of 
bleaching powder, supposing the latter to be full strength (36 per cent available cUomi©). 


chloride of lime, though this causes a considerable loss of chlorine. Other¬ 
wise the acetic acid acts in the same manner as sulphuric acid. Although 
this method has been strongly advocated by some chemists it docs not 
seem to have acquired much practical importance. 

11. Bleaching with Sodium Hypochlorite, —This reagent is also known 
as '' chloride of soda,'' and corresponds to chloride of lime in its bleaching 
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The white sediment of calcium carbonate is allowed to settle and the clear 
liquor containing sodium hypochlorite in solution is drawn off and used 
for bleaching. As there is always a small amount of caustic lime (Ca(OH) 2 ) 


Fig. 109.—Upright Drying Machine with Folder. (Textile-Fin ishing Machinery Co.) 

present in solutions of bleaching powder, a proportionate amount of caustic 
soda will be present in this solution.* It is generally used for the bleaching 

* Sodium hypochlorite may also be made by the addition of caustic soda to a solu¬ 
tion of bleaching powder; and still another method is the action of sodium sulphate on 
bleaching powder. The advantage of using the latter is the low price of sodium sul¬ 
phate; there is precipitated in this reaction, however, very finely divided calcium sul¬ 
phate, which is slow in settling. In order to improve on this it is best to add some soda 
ash along with the sodium sulphate, whereby some calcium carbonate is formed, which 
settles rapidly and also carri^ down the calcium sulphate. 
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of fine and delicate fabrics and where it is not desirable to introduce any 
lime into the cotton.* 

12. Bleaching with Liquid Chlorine. —A bleaching agent consist¬ 
ing of sodium hypochlorite is prepared by saturating a cold solution of 
caustic soda or soda ash with chlorine gas.f It is used in the same manner 

* Though solutions of chloride of lime have now been used in practical bleaching 
for over a century, and the methods employed give admirable results at a very low cost, 
yet there are certain disadvantages and disagreeable features attached to the use of 
chloride of lime, and it would mark a considerable advance in the art of bleaching if 
these could be overcome. In fact, in order to obviate some of these disadvantages, 
solutions of sodium hypochlorite in some cases have been employed; these solutions 
being prepared by the interaction of soda ash with a solution of chloride of lime. Such 
hypochlorite liquors, however, are more or less strongly alkaline, and are rather expen¬ 
sive for practical use. It was sought, however, to obtain in this manner a bleaching 
liquor that contained no lime in solution, which would be mild in its action on the fiber, 
yet thorough in its decolorizing effect on the pigment matter. The chlorine must also 
be in such a form as admits of its ready and complete use as an oxidizing agent, for 
it must be borne in mind that the bleaching effect with chlorine liquors is not caused 
by the direct action of the chlorine itself, but by its indirect action with water to liber¬ 
ate oxygen in a strongly reactive chemical condition. In the preparation of sodium 
hypochlorite liquors from chloride of lime, there is more or less loss in efficiency of the 
original chlorine value. First there is the original chemical reaction in the preparation 
of the gaseous chlorine (cither by the older chemical processes or by the newer 
electrolytic methods), then this is converted into bleaching powder by reaction with 
quicklime, and this bleaching powder is finally by another chemical reaction brought 
into the condition of sodium hypochlorite. Of course, in each one of these transforma¬ 
tions there is more or less loss of value. 

The use of solutions of sodium hypochlorite, however, was regarded with some favor, 
especially for the bleaching of fine and delicate fabrics, as the chemicals were easily and 
completely removed from the goods with a minimum treatment with acid and washing. 
The use of chloride of lime always necessitates a rather thorough acid treatment to 
decompose the chlorine compounds and allow of their ready removal from the fiber. 
A very thorough scries of washings must also be given the fabric to remove all trace of 
the chemicals involved. This necessitates the employment of a large amount of water 
and a rather severe mechanical treatment in the washing machine. 

As sulphuric acid is mostly used for the souring of bleaclied goods, a highly insoluble 
sulphate of lime is precipitated in the fiber, and becomes mther difficult to remove from 
the goods; while its presence, at least, causes the bleached fabric to be harsher, and may 
indeed result in other defects and even tendering. By the use of sodium hypochlorite 
no insoluble mineral compound is left within the fiber, and as all of the compounds 
formed by the bleaching reactions are very soluble, a comparatively slight degree of 
washing is required for the complete removal of all chlorine derivatives, the prolonged 
action of which is very injurious to the cotton fiber. 

t Chlorine gas is made on a large scale as a by-product in the manufacture of caustic 
soda by electrolysis of common salt. The gas is purified, dried, and liquefied in special 
apparatus, and put in steel cylinder containers, usually holding about 100 lbs. of the 
liquefied gas and under a pressure of about 90 lbs. per square inch at ordinary room 
temperature (70° F.). In this form it is very convenient to use in the preparation of 
hypochlorite liquors, as the gas may be run directly from the container under proper 
control in any desired amount. 
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as sodium hypochlorite and is a very efficient V)lcaching agent. This 
method of bleaching has come into very extensive use in the United 
States and has much to recommend it. In the first place, on dissolving 
chlorine in soda ash a clear liquor is obtained free from any sediment; 
the long period of settling is done away with and there is no disagreeable 
sludge to dispose of. In the second place, the bleach liquor docs not 
contain any lime salts or other compounds which are liable to be pre¬ 
cipitated in the goods and give rise to subsequent defects. Furthermore 
the bleach liquor prepared in this way shows about twice the bleaching 
activity of chloride of lime solutions containing the same amount of avail¬ 
able chlorine. The same thing is true of sodium hypochlorite.solutions 
made from bleaching powder and soda ash or from the electrolysis of salt, 
and is due to the more rapid oxidizing action of the sodium salt. 


Capacity: 

400 Wafecr 
ICO U)«. Chlorine 
3/iO Ibfi. Sodu Ahh. 
for each charge. 





Concrete Tanks 





Fig. 110.—Diagram of Liquid Chlorine Installation for Preparation of Sodium 
Hypochlorite Bleach Liquor. 


The usual method of making a bleach liquor with liquid chlorine is to 
use 3| lbs. of soda ash for 1 lb. of chlorine. It is necessary to use this excess 
of alkali in order to prevent the decomposition of the solution. The 
solution thus obtained is strongly alkaline, and should be used for 
bleaching soon after being prepared, as otherwise the bleaching strength 
will run down. Or, 1| lbs. of caustic soda may be used for 1 lb. of chlorine. 
This will give a solution more nearly neutral, and it will also keep longer 
than the one made with soda ash. The chlorine, however, is not absorbed 
as readily by the caustic soda as it is by the soda ash, and unless good 
stirring is used, small quantities of chlorine gas will continually escape 
while making the solution, giving rise to very objectionable and corrosive 
fumes. Also in making the solution with caustic soda the liquor heats 
up and it is generally necessary to cool with ice in order to prevent loss of 
chlorine. At times the solution is prepared by using a mixture of soda 
ash and caustic soda. 
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In preparing a liquid chlorine bleach liquor on a large scale a cement 
vat is used for holding the alkali solution. On a basis of lOO lbs. of liquid 
chlorine use 350 lbs. of soda ash dissolved in 400 gallons of water. The 
vat should be about 3|X3| ft. and 5 ft. deep. The cylinder of liquid 
chlorine is connected with a lead pipe running into the vat and perforated 
at the bottom. The flow of chlorine is regulated by the outlet valve on 
the cylinder, and should be so controlled that no gas escapes into the air. 
As the chlorine evaporates from the liquid in the cylinder there is con¬ 
siderable reduction of temperature which will usually cause frost to 
form on the outside of the container, and also cause a reduction in the 
flow of the gas. If it is necessary to stimulate the flow of gas hot water 



Fig. 111. —Continuous Bleach System. (Rigamonti-Togliani.) 

or steam may be run over the container. Care should l>e had not to 
overcharge the solution with chlorine, as then the liquid will decompose 
and soon entirely revert to salt with liberation of oxygen with efferves¬ 
cence. The solution of hypochlorite prepared from liquid chlorine 
may be used in place of the ordinary liquor of bleaching p#wder without 
further adjustment of the bleaching process. The proper strength of the 
bleach liquor cannot be regulated by the density or hydrometer reading 
(with either Twaddell or Baum6 hydrometer) as the presence of a large 
amount of salts causes a rather high density irrespective of the chlo¬ 
rine strength. Of course in freshly prepared solutions tlie hydrometer 
reading will show the comparative strength of the liquor; for ordinaiy 
purpose of bleaching this should be about 1| to Tw., but liquid 
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chlorine bleach solutions of this strength have approximately one-half 
the active chlorine strength of chloride of lime solutions of the same 
density, although they possess the same bleaching ability. 

13. Electrolytic Bleach Liquors.—Solutions of sodium hypochlorite 
prepared eleetrolytically by the action of the electric current on a solution 
of common salt are also employed in bleaching. It is claimed that liquors 
thus prepared show a much higher bleaching efficiency than ordinary 
solutions of sodium hypochlorite, but actual bleaching tests carried out 
with sodium hypochlorite solutions prepared from bleaching powder and 
soda ash, from liquid chlorine and soda ash, and by the electrolytic methods 



Fig. 112.^ —Electrolyzer for Bleach Liquor. (National Laundry Machine Co.) 


all show practically the same bleaching effect for the same content of avail¬ 
able chlorine. 

There are a number of different cells on the market for the preparing of 
bleaching liquors directly, and for small-scale operations they have proved 
very successful in many cases, especially in laundries where they are very 
largely used. They have also been tried in various textile bleacheries, 
but here it is mostly conceded that the use of liquid chlorine is more con¬ 
venient and less costly. The current efficiency of cells making sodium 
hypochlorite directly is low, and on a large scale it is more economical 
to make the chlorine and the caustic soda separately. One advantage 
po^ssed by the electrolytic bleach liquor is that it is practically neutral, 
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consisting essentially of a solution of sodium hypochlorite with a large 
excess of common salt and containing very little caustic soda. The 
electrolytic bleach liquor does not keep for any length of time, as its 
available chlorine strength rapidly runs down. 

As soon as the electric current became a comparatively cheap source 
of energy, and the possibility of chemical reactions through electrolysis 



Fig. 113.--Plant for Electrolytic Bleach. (National laundry Machine Co.) 


became known, considerable attention was paid to the electrolysis of solu¬ 
tions of common “salt (sodium chloride) with a view to the production of 
caustic soda and chlorine. When a current of electricity is passed through 
a solution of common salt, metallic sodium is literated at one pole and 
chlorine gas at the other. In a simple cell, however, secondary reactions 
immediately take place; the metallic sodium at once reacts with the 
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water present, forming sodium hydrate (caustic soda) and liberating hydro¬ 
gen gas. In a short time the caustic soda will reach the region of the cell 
containing the chlorine, and then another reaction occurs whereby sodium 
hypochlorite is formed. Hence, the products obtained by the action of a 
current of electricity on a solution of common salt arc sodium hypochlorite 
in solution and hydrogen evolved as a gas. 

This process, however, cannot be carried out to such an extent as to 
produce a concentrated solution of sodium hypoclilorite, for secondary 
reactions soon take place, the sodium hypocdilorite, Ixung decomposed 
into other compounds whicdi revert to sodium chloride again. The amount 
of hypochlorite fornuxl per unit of current energy dec'-reascs with the 
accumulation of the hypochlorite in the c.ell, consequcmtly in such type 
of cell it is not feasil.de to produce anything l)ut a rather dilute solution of 
sodium hypochlorite. This solution, however, may be employed directly 
for bleaching, being properly diluted to meet the conditions required. 
The cell may be made to operate in a continuous or circulating manner l)y 
the constant introduction of fresh salt solution in proportion to the amount 
of hypochlorite removed. 

In order completely to elcctroly;5C the salt it is nec.essary to separate 
the products resulting from the primary electrolytic action. This is accom¬ 
plished by the use of a diaphragm cell, so arrangcid that the chlorine is 
removed as a gas from one pole, and the metallic sodium l)y forming an 
amalgam with mercury at the other pole. The chlorine is utilized by 
absorbing it over quicklime or in milk-of-limc, for the production of 
bleaching powder. The sodium is cvcuitually ol)tained as caustics soda l)y 
decomposing the amalgam with water. The diaphragm cell is in extensive 
use both in this country and Europe for the independent production of 
bleaching powder and caustic soda, and is also operated in connection with 
large paper pulp mills. 

It is the hypochlorit/e cell, however, which has special interest to the 
cotton bleacher; for its use as at present developed docs not involve a 
large outlay of capital and expert labor, and when employed for the pro¬ 
duction of dilute solutions of sodium hypochlorite to be used directly in 
bleaching, its efficiency can be maintained so as to bring the cost of the 
bleaching down to a favorable comparison with chloride of lime.* 

* Outside of' the factor of cost, however, there are other considerations to be borne 
in mind when comparing the method of electrolytic bleaching with that in which chloride 
of lime is used. In the first place, chloride of lime is an obnoxious substance to handle. 
This is especially true in mills where only a moderate amount of bleaching is done, and 
which consequently cannot go to the expense and labor of handling the bleaching powder 
in the most scientific manner. There is great danger of or dust from the bleach¬ 

ing powder when being mixed, <x>ntaminating or destroying valuable products in the 
‘mill The preparation of the bleaching solution requires a thorough agitation of the 
chemic with water, thea prolonged settling and filtering in order te obtain properly 
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It is a matter of experience that when bleaching with chloride of lime 
there is always a strong odor of chlorine gas evident, which shows that 

olarified liquor. This requires a series of tanks and pumps and the necessity of handling 
large amounts of sludge. In order to obtain the full value of the chloride of lime it is 
necessary to leach out the powder several times. It is therefore easy to undei*stand 
that the preparation of the bleach liquor in the case of chloride of lime must be taken 
into consideration when comparing the cost with that of the electrolytic liquor. 

In the second place, the bleaching efficiency of the two solutions must be compared. 
By this is meant, that if we take equal volumes of the two solutions both containing 
the same quantity of active chlorine, will the one solution bleach more fiber than the 
other? A considerable amount of work, both of a theoretical and practical nature, has 
been done on this question. The general opinion in practice seems to be that the 
chlorine in the electrolytic liquor has a higher bleaching efficien(;y than that in the liquor 
prepared from chloride of lime. Just why this should be it is difficult to say, but the 
chemical and molecular condition of the chlorine in the two cases may be somewhat dif¬ 
ferent with the result that in the bleaching operation there is less jictual loss of chlorine 
when bleaching with electrolytic liquors. 

■ In the next place, we must consider the diflcrencc in the composit ion and properties 
of the solutions in the two cases. A bleaching liquor prepared from <thIoride of lime is a 
complicated solution, the exact constituents of which have never yet bc(;n satisfactorily 
determined. It is known, however, to contain a large proportion of (calcium hydrate 
(caustic lime) and calcium chloride, the active chlorine probably existing in combination 
as calcium hypochlorite. The caustic lime makes the solution ratht^r strongly alkaline, 
and unless care is exercised in the treatment of fabricts with chloride of lime solutions, 
spots will be formed consisting of oxycollulo.se resulting from the action of the caustic 
lime on the cottgn fiber. This causes tendering and yellowing, and is a frccpicnt defect 
in bleaching. 

The electrolytic bleaching liquor contains common salt and sodium hypochlorite, 
and is a neutral solution. The product of decomposition nisulting from the action of 
the bleaching process is only common salt, so that in this solut ion th(ire is nothing to act 
harmfully on the cotton fiber. This is, however, supi)osing that the electrolysis has been 
conducted under the proper conditions, and these involve three factors, namely, current 
density, strength of brine solution and tctt)perature. If thcsci arc not in proper adjust¬ 
ment there is danger of sodium chlorate being formed in conjunction with the hypo¬ 
chlorite, and this substance, if accumulated in sufficient (quantity, will act injuriously 
on .the fiber. 

The proper conditions of operating the cell, however, are now rather thoroughly 
understood, and under proper supervision there is not much danger of the formation of 
chlorates in any quantity sufficient to cause injury. We scje, then, that in electrolytic 
bleach liquors practically the only ingredient is eventually sodium chloride (common 
salt); or if sulphuric acid is employed in the souring of the bleached goods, sodium 
sulphate will also be present. Both of these substances, however, are neutral, and being 
highly soluble, are easily removed from the fiber by a slight washing. With the chloride 
of lime bleaching, however, when sulphuric acid is employed for souring, we have to 
consider as present the neutral though highly insoluble calcium sulplmte and the rather 
corrosive though highly soluble calcium chloride. The caustic lime oripnally present 
during bleaching, of course, is also converted into sulphate by the souring proceai. 
The calcium chloride is easily removed by the washing but more or l®« of the calcium 
sulphate will remain in the goods, and if the souring is not sufficiently thorough there is 
a possibility of some caustic lime also remaining, a feature which is especMly bad^ 
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there must be a considerable loss of this agent, for all chlorine which escapes 
from the bleaching liquors or from the fabric when being bleached cannot 
effect any bleaching action and is a total loss. When using electrolytic 
bleaching liquors, on the other hand, there is no apparent odor of free 
chlorine either in the liquors themselves or in the fabric undergoing bleach¬ 
ing, hence it is an indication of very little loss of chlorine during the 
bleaching process. The bleaching action of electrolytic chlorine is also 
found to be much more rapid than that in chloride of lime liquors. This 
also tends to conserve the chlorine from loss, and hence gives it a higher 
efficiency in bleaching. 

Owing to the action of the lime salts in the bleaching, and to the fact 
that more or less of these salts are left in the finished bleached goods, 
the bleaching with chloride of lime will give a somewhat harsher feel to 
the fabric than wffien electrolytic liquors are used. This seems at least 
to be the general experience in practice. As a factor in this connection, we 
must also consider that the latter form of bleaching does not require as 
severe an acid treatment nor as prolonged a washing. 

It might be mentioned that there have been other attempts at the 
production of electrolytic bleach liquors where solutions other than com¬ 
mon salt have been employed. Several years ago the Hermite process 
was quite prominent experimentally in England and Europe; and there 
were offshoots from this process. Instead of employing a solution of 
common salt, solutions of sea water and solutions containing magnesium 
chloride were used. These cells, however, never seemed to obtain a firm 
foothold in practice, and cells of a later type seem to have been the most 
successful. 

14 . Bleaching Loose Cotton.—Loose cotton is seldom bleached for 
purposes of spinning, as the bleaching operation considerably deteriorates 
the spinning qualities of the fiber. This is due to the fact that in the 
bleaching the waxy matters are removed, and hence the fiber becomes 
less plastic and coherent, besides being more brittle. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, cotton in the half-spun condition is bleached, and there are mechan¬ 
ical devices available for the proper bleaching of cotton roving and Blub¬ 
bing. A cold method for bleaching loose cotton has been proposed 
wherein the cotton is first treated in a suitable machine so that cold water 
is forced through the mass under considerable pressure; then a cold solu¬ 
tion of bleaching powder is circulated through the cotton, and subse¬ 
quently dilute acid, followed by a thorough washing and soaping. This 
method is said to leave the cotton almost unimpaired as to its spinning 
qualities. Such a process is attaining considerable practical value for the 
spinning of filling cops from bleached stock. Loose cotton, however, is 
largely bleached for use as medicinal absorbent cotton. The object in view 
in this case is not only to obtain a white and pure fiber^ but also to make 
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it highly absorbont of li(|ui(ls. In i> nttl -11 iniifh 

bleach the cotton in tln^ .s('ns(‘ of njyifji:' fla* tmImf. tii mniivp mI! 
impurities from th(^ filKn* which may hi any inajiiicr irilffiVn' with if* 
ready absorption of Ii((ui(ls. Hence, the cliirf jw a. wry ihormii^h 

boiling-out to remove^ |)erf<‘ci]y tlie waxy and n*-iiiniis niafifrv. Fur 
purpose the cotton is hoilcal in a coinparal ively sfrmig of caustic 

soda under pressur(‘ for (‘ight- to hm lioiu's. Afh*r thi^ ficriiiiieiit if is 
bleached in the usual i!iann(*r with chloride of limo and ^uifthnric aciiL 
The quality of absorbent cot tort is tcshal In* the readine-.H ivitii which it. 
sinks in watcu-. 

15. Bleaching Cotton Skein Yarn. In f!ie hlearddni^ of caittori yarn in 
the form of skeins there are several rm'lhods. of hmifihn^. The yarn is 
boiled-out in the customary inanniu* in a kicr, the rvhoM'ii |iri.*ssiire ty|M* 
being the one mostly used at pres<mf. For coiHiutiimr fjio I'lioiiiickiiig, 
washing, and souring, ho\v-(*vc*r, s(*veral niefhctds are availablie In sriinl! 
installations the yarn may Ik* pla.ee<! on ordinary dye mid worked 

by hand in opcui tubs containing tin* necessary Iir|iiiirs. fir the yarn 
may be run in Huital)l(^ iuachiru‘s where if is r»'Uaf<aI tliriiiig!i the Iit|iii'irs 
on a spider frame, iKung nmvaal and turiieil inei^Iiafiicnlly. i Ir ligaln, if 
may be packed in a woodcut or concrete tank and tlie Iif|iiors are |iiim|ii*d 
over the skeins and tlms kc^pt in cinmlation : lliis is known as f!ie still 
method of bleaching. For single* yarns of vi*ry fin** roiint m Ififs, 

120's, etc.), which will not stand iniicfi liandling,, uppumlm lias titaui 
devised so that all the* oj'K*rations of lealirig-oiiF r|ieriii*‘king, W’lii-liiiig, iiiiil 
souring takc^ placa^ in a single* kicr without, inoviiig I In* nmuk. n kier 

IS lined with lead or tiles so as t/i withstand l!i«* nefion of tiie rtieiiiii* ntiii 
the acid liquom. I'he kicr is of fla* eloma! or |>ri*H? 4 tire ty|i*'* mid iifli»r llie 
skeins are carefully pack(*d tlten*in the air is siirkrul out tiy a vnriiiitii 
line, the boiling-out Iic|Uor adiiiiifeil, tin* sfeiiiii is tiirtiiai on iiiii! the gncMln 
are boiled for the nupusih^ Icngtli of iitiifn Wiisliing is I lien luirrital » 
after which profK^r treatment is given with 11 clieiiiir of mMliiiiii }ty|M>* 
chlorite followed by an anti-chlor or acid ami fimilly iviisliing 
The admission and evacniation of the liipior^ 11 n* 1*00trolled tiy iitr unctlcia 
and pressure, so that the yarn is not flistiirluui. 

16 . Bleaching Cotton Warps.'^-^-Tliis is 11 itirflioil of tiirarliiiig wfiirli is 
quite extensively praeticecl at the pn^simt e-*«|K*riitlty in 
the material is to l)e uschI in the wrnrp form for wiuiving inni wltf*re flu* yarn 
has been mereerimi in the warp aiitl m hleindieil after tm*frmmikm, 
tor unmerceri^ed yarn the wur^m haw fimt to Ir ImileiMnit iisiial in 
kiers. ^ In handling the goods the warpn iiw* m^tntlly dmililtul or liiikni up 
m chains and then run ana long t^niiiiuriim string* After flie - 

warp are run through a ehemie box m m to b’* |«nif|ed wilfi tlie rtilitrifle 
0 ime or hypochlorite iolution m the mtiie iiiaiiiier m mdirii liifirlitiig 
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cloth. The goods are then folded down in bins jiiid uHowcmI to blench for 
several hours, after which they are run in string form through tanks with 
squeeze rolls for treatment with the wasli waten-s and otiun’ solutions. 
Or a still bleach may be given by folding tlw warps down in a eist(u*n 
and pumping the bleach and sour liciuors oven* the goods. Tlu^so li(ju(>rs 
percolate down through the yarn, are drawai off at the l)ottom by the 
pump, thus maintaining the circulation. 

17. Bleaching Knitgoods.—Cotton knitgoods (eliicdiy UK(‘d for und(*r- 
wear) are very largely bleached in the piece, or ratlua- in the roll of knittc^d 

clotli, previous to heung made up 
into ganmmts. The gray goods 
as they coiih^ from tiu*' knitting 
machines must first !)e wfdl iKukal- 
out in a kicu*, and this is (‘S|xa‘ially 
tru(‘ of goods made* from carded 
cotton yarns whifdi contain a 
consi<l(‘rahlc* amount of motes 
or s(‘c*d particles. like any 
other fonti cf (ad ton bleaching 
the su(*(‘(*ss of tin* process (lepcmds 
I>rimarily on th<* and 

(‘ompkdc* hoiling-out of th(* gcKKls. 
In gcaieral the method of lK>iIirig- 
out knitgcHsls is the siiine as that 
for woven cloth or other forms of cotton rnatiTiab 

In regard to the bleaching op(‘ratiori proiKT (gen(*ra!ly known im twmt- 
ment with chemic), the method of nmning knitgoods is generally some¬ 
what different from that of woven cloth owing to tlie knitted stnic*^turc* of 
the fabric not permitting of much t(msion on tlie gorwls. Thens are two 
general methods of handling knitgoods. In the. first inethml the gWKis 
are run continuously in a long chain through the liciuorj entering the tank 
at one end and passing spirally up and dowm over a revolving wiiicli or 
wooden roller and passing out at the other end of the machine. In this 
method the cloth is simply padded with the chemic, and as it out 

of the machine it goes through a pair of BC|uee2J6 rolls for the*. ptirtM« of 
removing the superfluous liquor. 

After coming from the chemic box thus saturated with tlit! liquor, 
the goods are folded down in wooden boxes or crates and left to 

the air and light for several hours, or until the bletvthing acdlon liM pro¬ 
gressed to a satisfactory point. In order to obtain a very even Ideach it is 
well in this process to run the gocxls over so as to change the position of 
the materials. The cloth is then run through an iieid or an iinti-chlor 
bath. On .knitgoods it is probably better to employ aiiti-chicir, m the 
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chlorine compounds are more quickly and completely neutralized and 
there is less danger of acid spots on the goods. The treatment with either 
anti-chlor or acid is termed the “ souring ” process, and at this point the 
bleaching action is finished. A very thorough washing is then necessary 
in order to remove all trace of the sour or acid. Whichever agent is 
employed for the souring, acid will be formed in the goods as a part of the 
reaction, and if this is not completely removed the goods will become 
tender after a time and turn yellow. Subsequent to the washing process 
it is usual to give a further treatment with a solution of soap or other 
softener in which a little bluish violet coloring matter is dissolved for the 
purpose of tinting. 

The second method of handling the goods in the bleaching may be 
termed the discontinuous method. Instead of running the cloth in one 



Fio. 116.—Cylinder Washer for Hosiery and Knitgoods. 


long chain through the machine continuously, the separate rolls of cloth 
are treated as units. A string tub machine is used, which consists of an 
oblong tank over which revolves a large spar roller or winch for the purpose 
of carrying the cloth. The separate rolls of cloth are strung over this 
roller and then the ends of each roll arc tied together. Suitable prongs 
are provided in the machine to keep the different rolls apart. In this 
system the goods are bleached together in the machine, and do not require 
to be aged in the air while saturated with the chemic as in the other process. 
All of the processes are carried out in the same machine without removal 
of the goods. The first bath to be given is the chemic, which consists of 
a solution of hypochlorite of about 1 to Tw., and the cloth is run 
in this solution for one-half to one hour^ depending on the degree of 
bleaching desired. If the cloth is made from low-grade carded yams 
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which are very much specked with s(‘e(I nH)t(‘s, it, will be iicH-eHsary to lieaf 
the bleaching liquor to I()(}° F. towards th(‘ (uid the nni in orfier to 
remove the seed parti(des. 

After the treatment with the cluanic solution, flic lattor is riiii out of 
the machine, and the goods are tlum givem a genni washing with fresh 
running water for thirty minut(‘s to oih^ hour, d(*jHUHiiug on tin* anicnmf of 
water employed. Th(‘ treatnumt with anti-rlilor suliition is next giviao 
using about 5 per cent of anti-chlor on th<* wcdglif of the goods. Th<^ 
souring will require about twcaity minut{*s. A tliorraigli washing is itgaifi 
given, after which the goods may !>(» soa|H‘d and tiiil4‘d if flesiri*fL 

The latter method of tnxatnumt i.s to 1h* prfTerred to the hinner or 
continuous process for several naisous. In the first plane in thr* eon- 
tinuoiis process one end of the cloth naauha^s a loiigrr with llii* 

chemic than the oth(jr end. The first (unl of the* tdolh out of tin' rheiiiii* 
bath remains at the bottom of tlu* hoxtxs and (‘onsin fueiitly is llio last end 
out of the boxes to go into tlu^ washing and souring baths, 11io difTer- 
once in time between the passage (^f ih(» two f‘iids w ill vary froiu ciiie»*lialf 
to one hour, depending on tlie length of the* rhain This intro¬ 

duces a serious elcarHuit of uni‘v<anu*HH in the* bloarliing wliirli is f'ori- 
tinually causing trouble*, in this systeaii of handling. In tin* sei’oitcl sysfnii 
each portion of the goods reeanves the* sanif* treatiiioiit all Ihrouglu so iIiI-h 
factor of unevenness is eliniinat(*d. In the su*oihI phm\ the 
system requires the use of Kt.rong<*r solutions of elnanie, ivhirh is aliviiys 
an clement of danger iri the production of Himikod gcwiils ftrifl over-lili iiclii^d 
spots leading to tendc^r and spotted fabricH. I'tirtlieriiiori* the fnrt ftmt 
the goods remain for such a considerubk* |H‘ric>d sa.liiriil<*il ivifii this strung 
chemic may lead to stn^akeni and tender goods. I1ii* linn* find tdiloriiiit 
compounds are also more difficult to remove from the clottu and there is 
also danger of portions of the goiMls drying out at iIh* odixm mid lliiis lend¬ 
ing to the formation of tendc*r parts. 

As to the size of the mmdiino rmiuinsl for ihf* t iimtiiieiil, it wiiiilil 
best to obtain a kier of Huffieiimt she to tii-ki* atre iil ii fir«>tlticfififL 

The tanks required in the continuous proiaw shotilfl In* of Mil?trii*rit. 
to hold alx)ut 500 gallons of wat(*r. The fiirik fur the diwm- 

tinuous method should hold alxnit MKM) giilloiis, niiil sticnild lie fif 
length to be able to run twelve to fourtoui rolls c»f clot ft, f$i4 woiilil 
probably take care of about MH) llw. of gmnh at a t itiifv 

In addition to the Ixiiling kier and the liiiiks ii liyiiriM*ictriirtor will tn* 
required for removing the excess of from flu* goiiils. A liryiiig 

apparatus will also l>e necr^ssary, of which there nri'* t%ro forms in gi^iieral 
use. In the one the rolls of damp clot.h arc* driiwri up over ii itiw* eyliiider 
through which hot air is blown. When the cloth fi.rrivefi fil the iijiptr f*iicl 
it is dry and is rolled up into an even roll m a sliglitlj^ roiiililion 
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SO as to remove all creases and folds. In the other system of drying the 
cloth is carried through a drying chamber heated with steam coils and 


Fm. 117.—Roll Machine for Bleaching Knitgoods. 




Fig. 118.—Diyer for Knitgoods. 

through which air is passed by means of a fan. The goods are folded 
up and down over rods in the loose state, and on this account it is neces¬ 
sary to smooth out the wrinkles in the cloth afterwards by a special device 
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of stretching and taking up on a roller. In the case of formed goods in 
which the cloth is of uneven width throughout its length, the second system 
of drying is probably the most desirable. 

18. Experimental.—^Exp. 33. Bleaching Cotton by Means of Tinting.—Tcake a 
skein of cotton yarn which has been boiled out in soap and soluble oil, and tint it by 
working in a bath containing 300 cc. of water and a few drops of Methyl Violet 5B, 
cold for twenty minutes. Then wash and dry. The small amount of bluish violet 
coloring matter neutralizes the slight tint of brownish yellow natural to the cotton, 
with the result that a neutral gray tint is produced; and this latter color is less per¬ 
ceptible to the eye than either the yellow or violet color, consequently the tinted cotton 
appears to be whiter than the natural fiber. Care must be taken not to give the cotton 
too pronounced a violet color; it will be found that a very little dyestuff will suffice. 

Exp. 34. Bleaching Cotton with Chloride of Lime.—Take a weighed skein of cotton 
yarn and boil it out in caustic soda as described in Exp. 23. Take another weighed skein 
and boil it out with soap as described in Exp. 25; also a third weighed skein scoured with 
Monopol oil as in Exp. 26. Wash these skeins well and steep in a solution of chloride 
of lime (bleaching powder) of 2° Tw. strength. Work for several minutes until the 
fiber is thoroughly saturated with the liquor; then immerse in the solution and allow 
to stand for one hour. Then squeeze and rinse in water, and “ sour ” by passing for 
fifteen minutes through a cold bath of sulphuric acid of 1° Tw. strength. Irinally wash 
well in water to remove all trace of acid. Reweigh each skein and calculate the per¬ 
centage of loss in each case, and compare the bleach obtained with each method of boil- 
ing-out. Test the skeins for acid by moistening a portion with a little water and pressing 
against it a piece of blue litmus paper; if the test paper turns red, acid is still present in 
the fiber, and the washing has been imperfect, with a result that the cotton will soon 
become tender. To test the bleached cotton for traces of chlorine which may remain 
after bleaching, take a portion of the skein and warm with a small amount of potassium 
iodide-starch solution; if a blue color is developed, there is still chlorine in the fiber. 
The test solution may be prepared by diasolving a little starch paste (made by boiling 
up some starch with water to a paste) in a solution of potassium iodide. 

Exp. 36. Use of “ Anti-chlor for Removing Chlorine in Bleaching.—Take a skein 
of cotton yarn which has been boiled-out in caustic soda in the usual manner, and 
bleach it for one hour in a cold solution of chloride of lime at 2® Tw., then wash in water 
On a portion of the skein place a drop or two of the potassium iodide-starch solution, 
and it will be found that a blue color Ls developed, showing the presence of chlorine 
Now pass the skein through a bath containing a little sulphuric acid for a few minutes 
and wash again. Test with the potassium iodide-starch solution again, and it will still 
be found that free chlorine is present. Prepare a bath containing 3(X) cc. of water and 
1 gram of sodium thiosulphate (sodium hyposulphite) and pass the skein through this 
solution cold for ten minutes. Wash, and again test with the potassium iodide-starch 
solution, when it will be found that the free chlorine has been neutralized. The sodium 
hyposulphite is called anti-chlor ” when used for this purpose; sodium bisulphite will 
also answer the same purpose. 

Exp. 36. Bleaching Loose Cotton for Absorbent Purposes. —Weigh out 10 grams of 
loose cotton and boil for one hour in a bath containing 300 cc. of water and 5 grams of 
caustic soda. Rinse off well in fresh water and bleach ip a cold solution of chloride of 
lime at 2® Tw. for one hour. Rinse, and pass through a cold solution of sulphuric acid 
at Tw. for twenty minutes. Then wash well in several changes of water until all 
acid is removed. Then squeeze and dry. Reweigh the sample and calculate the per¬ 
centage of loss. Test the bleached cotton for absorbent qualities by placing a small bit 
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of it on the surface of cold water; if it is perfectly absorbent, it should sink at once. 
Try a small piece of raw cotton in the same manner, and it will be found that the latter 
does not sink at all. 

Exp. 37. Tinting and Softening of Bleached Cotton.—Boil-out four skeins of cotton 
yarn in caustic soda in the usual manner; wash well in water, and bleach for one hour in 
a cold bath of chloride of lime at 2° Tw. Wash, squeeze, and pass for fifteen minutes 
through a cold bath of sulphuric acid at 1° Tw. Wash in two changes of water. Then 
test the skeins with litmus paper, and the chances arc that they will still show the pres¬ 
ence of acid. Set one of the skeins aside for comparison. Take another one of the 
skeins and work for fifteen minutes in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 1 gram of soap, 
and per cent of Methyl Violet 5 B; have the temperature at about 140° F. Then 
squeeze and dry. Take a third skein and treat in the same soap bath, but add 
per cent of the coloring matter; squeeze and dry. Take the fourth skein and treat in 



Fig. 119.—Raw Stock Bleaching Machine. (Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co.) 

the same manner with the soap solution, but add per cent of the dyestuff; squeeze 
and dry. The percentages of the dyestuff are to be calculated on tlie weight of the 
cotton tinted. That is, per cent on 10 grams of cotton would be 0.0005 gram. The 
solutions provided should contain 0.1 gram of dyestuff per liter (1000 cc.); hence 1 cc. 
would represent 0.0001 gram of dyestuff, and it would require 5 cc. to give the necessary 
^ per cent, or 10 cc. for j per cent, or 20 cc. for per cent. After the several skeins 
have dried, compare the feel or softness of the first with that of the others which have 
been treated with the soap bath. Also compare the degreeij of tinting of the latter 
three skeins and the difference in the character of the white obtained in each case. 

Exp. 38. Use of Acetic Acid in Bleaching. —Boil out a skein of cotton yam with 
caustic soda in the usual manner and bleach for one hour in a cx>ld solution of chloride 
of lime at 2° Tw. containing also a little acetic acid. Then wash well in fresh water and 
pass through the dilute soap bath as described above. It will be noticed that some 
chlorine is ^ven off in the bleach bath containing the acetic acid, but the bleaching does 
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not require the after use of an acid, from which there is always danger of tendering the 
fiber. 

Exp. 39. Use of Lime Boil in Bleaching Cotton.—Prepare a solution of lime-water 
by slaking 10 grams of quicklime (oxide of calcium, CaO) with a small (luaritity of water, 
and then diluting to 300 cc. Boil a weighed skein of (cotton yarn in this bath for one 
hour, then wash and pass through a cold bath containing 300 cc. of wat(‘r and 3 cc. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid; work for fifteen minutes. Wash and l)l(‘a(‘h for one 
hour in a cold solution of chloride of lime at 2° Tw. Wash, and pass back through the 
cold acid bath for fifteen minutes. Then wash well and soap as usual in a dilute warm 
soap bath. Wash and dry. Reweigh and calculate the percentage of loss. Compare 
this method of bleaching with the previous ones. The first treat-iiumt witli aedd is 
required in order to dissolve out any lime compounds formed in fiber, which would 
otherwise remain and tender the cotton, and also not allow the chloride of lime to act as 
perfectly as it should. 

Exp. 40. Use of Sodium Hypochlorite.—Prepare a bath containing sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite solution of 1® Tw. In this cold bath steep for one hour a skedn of cotton yarn 
previously boiled-out with caustic soda. Wash and pass through a cohl bath of sul¬ 
phuric acid at 1® Tw. for fifteen minutes. Then wash well and soap as usual. Sodium 
hypochlorite is prepared by adding a solution of soda ash to otic of chloride of lime, 
allowing the precipitate of calcium carbonate to settle and drawing ofT th(‘ el(‘ar liquor. 
It is more efficient as a bleaching agent than chloride of lime, and is also less liable^ to 
cause tendering of the fiber. It is more expensive, however, than chloridt* of lime, 

Exp. 41. Comparison of the Use of Sulphuric and Hydrochloric Acids in Bleaching 
Cotton.—Take two skeins of cotton yarn which have been boiled-out with caustic, scxla 
and bleach them in the usual manner with chloride of lime solution at 2® Tw. ^^’'ithout 
washing, take one of the skeins and pass through a bath containing 3(K) cc. of water and 
3 cc. of hydrochloric acid cold for fifteen minutes, then wash w<dl and dry. "I ake the 
other skein and treat in a similar manner with a solution of 2 cc. of mil[)huric acid in 3(K) 
cc. of water; wash well and dry. Notice that in the hath (jontfiining the hydrochloric 
acid there is no precipitate formed, as the lime compound with this acid is soluhle in 
water; whereas in the sulphuric acid bath a i)r(x;if)itat(i of calcium sulphate is formed 
which will remain to a greater or lesser extent in the cotton. 

Exp. 42. Use of Sodium Peroxide for Bleaching Cotton.—Fre^pan^ a bath containing 
400 cc. of water and 3 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid; havc^ this solution cold arid 
then carefully add with constant stirring 4 grams of sodium peroxide.^ After all of the 

* Sodium perborate has also been brought forward as a bleaoliirig agent, more c‘ipcs 
cially for use in laundries. It is a substance somewhat similar in its bleaching elTc‘et to 
sodium peroxide. It is more expensive, however, than sodiun* jM^roxide, and further¬ 
more, only contains 10.4 per cent of active oxygen as compared witli alxmt 20 per cent 
in sodium peroxide. Sodium perborate, however, is more stable tlian the |)eroxide, and 
it was principally on this account that it attracted attention for purfK>f 4 e 8 of bleaching. 
Sodium peroxide decomposes with violent rapidity when dissolved in cold water; whereas 
sodium perborate requires to be dissolved in hot water, and the resulting producte are 
hydrogen peroxide, caustic soda, and borax. On this account, the b!«iching bath can 
be employed at an elevated temperature. Sodium perborate has been particularly put 
forward as a bleaching agent for laundries, and a number of proprietary mixtures have 
been put on the market which combine scouring and bleaching profierties. is a 

mixture of soap, soda ash, sodium silicate and a small amount of sodium perlxirate. 
Clarax is a mixture of borax, sodium phosphate and sodium perborate; OzonUe is a mix¬ 
ture similar to Persil containing the ingredients in a somewhat different proportion, 
Perhorin is pure sodium perborate, while Perborin ill is a mixture of Perborin with soap 
and alkali. 
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latter has been added test the solution with a strip of blue litmus paper. If the bath is 
acid in reaction, the paper will turn red, but if not add a few more drops of acid until 
the bath does show a slightly acid reaction. This insures the fact that all of the caustic; 
alkali produced by the solution of the sodium peroxide in water, has been neutralized. 
Then add a few drops of sodium phosphate solution until the test paper shows that the 
bath is slightly alkaline in reaction. This is done because the bath bleaches more 
efficiently when somewhat alkaline. Heat the bath to 120° F., and work in it a skein of 
cotton yarn which has been boiled-olT in caustic soda. After working for about tern 
minutes so as to thoroughly impregnate the fiber with the liquid, immerse the skein 
beneath the solution and allow it to stay for twenty-four hours. Then remove the skein, 
wash well in fresh water, and finally soap in a dilute bath containing a little Methyl 
Violet for tinting in the usual manner. Compare this bleach with that obtained by the 
use of chloride of lime. 

Exp. 43. Showing the Influence of Iron in the Bleaching Bath v/ith Sodium Perox¬ 
ide.—Prepare a bleaching hath as above described with sulphuric acid and sodium 
peroxide, but add to it a small quantity of iron (such as a small tack, etc.). Carry out 
the bleaching of a skein of cotton yarn in exactly the same manner as before, and after 
finishing all of the operations, notice the effect of the presence of the iron on the character 
of the bleach. 

Exp. 44. Bleaching Cotton with Potassium Permanganate.—Prepare a bath con¬ 
taining 400 cc. of water and 2 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid. Work a skein of cot¬ 
ton yarn which has been boiled-out with caustic soda in the usual manner in this bath 
cold for ten minutes; then add 5 cc. of potassium permanganate solution (containing 
50 grams per liter) and work <!old for twenty minutes longer. Then wash in fresh water, 
when it will be noticed that the cotton has become brown in color, due to the hydrate 
of manganese which lias been precipitated in the fiber. Now pass the skein through a 
bath containing 400 cc. of water and 5.cc. of sodium bisulphite solution (containing 50 
grams per liter); work cold for twenty minutes, or until the cotton is white. The sodium 
bisulphite reduces and dissolves the manganese hydrate from the cotton and leaves the 
bleached fiber. Finally wash well and dry. Compare the quality of this bleach with 
the other methods, 
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CLASSIFICATION OF DYES 

1. General Classification of Dyestuffs. —With respect to their general 
properties nearly all coloring matters may l)e dividend into six gcnieral 
classes, as follows: 

(a) Acid Dyes. (d) Mordant Dyc^s. 

(b) Basic Dyes. (e) Sulphur 

(c) Substantive Dyes. (/) Vat Dycn, 

This classification in a general way is based on the chemical nature of the 
dyestuff and its reaction towards the fiber. The following is a brief sum¬ 
mary of these properties: 

(а) Add Dyes. Salts of color-acids; dye animal fibers dire(*f fy; do not dye vege¬ 
table fibers; mostly applied to wool and silk.* 

(б) Basic Dyes. Salta of color-bases; dye auimal fibers clirf^etly; dye vegetable 
fibers on a tannin mordant; mostly applied to cotton ami silk, 

(c) Substantive Dyes. Of neutral chemical natun^ dye both niiiinal and vegetable 
fibers directly; mostly applied to cotton and somewhat to both wend and silk. 

(d) Mordant Dyes. Of neutral clunnical natures dye neither aninial nor vegetable 
fibers directly, but require a metallic mordant; mostly applied to wool. 

(e) Sulphur Dyes. Soluble in sodium sulphide; used cxehiHiv(*ly for vegetable 
fibers, which they dye directly. 

(/) Vat Dyes. Soluble in sodium hydrosulphite; dye lx)th animal aial vegetable 
fibers directly; used mostly on cotton and to some extent on wck^I; eharacterizfxl by 
great fastness. 

The great majority of the dyestuffs used at the pniscuit time are derived 
from coal-tar products, the vegetable dyes, with few exeeptious, feeing 
almost obsolete. 

* According to Knecht, the distinction of the acid dyes as a sefmriiie group is tiitmid 
on practical requirements rather than on strictly scientific principles. On the one hand 
there is no sharp line of demarcation between them and the direct cotton c/dors, and on 
the other hand, the acid colors, acid chrome colors, and mordant colors are fr«*C|uently 
related to each other, a number of dyes belonging practically to two of ih«» gKWi» 
or even to all of them, as is, for instance, the case with Cotton Y«jIIow G. A few Ilk© 
the Soluble Blues, can also be dyed like the basic colors. The «>imiiion eliaracteristie 
of the acid dyes is that they are dyed on wool and silk in an acid teth and that they 
can be mixed with each other to produce compound shades. 
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(a) Acid Dyes. Mostly derived from azo compounds of benzene and toluene, 

(&) Basic Dyes. Mostly derived from aniline and its bomologues. 

(c) Substantive Dyes. Mostly derived from benzidine and tolidino. 

(d) Mordant Dyes. Mostly derived from anthracene. 

{e) Sulphur Dyes. Derived from various organic products by fusion with sulphur 
and sodium sulphide. 

(/) Vat Dyes. Derived principally from anthracene and carbazol, including also 
some derivatives of indigo. 

Previous to the discovery of the coal-tar dyes, the coloring matters 
employed were of either vegetable or mineral origin. 

(a) Vegetable Dyes. Logwood, Indigo, Fustic, Hypernic, Cochineal, Madder, Cutch, 
Camwood, Brazil-wood, Archil, Quercitron, Safflower, Persian I-Jerries, etc. 

(b) Mineral Dyes. Iron Black, Iron Buff, Manganese Bistre, Chrome Yellow, Prus¬ 
sian Blue, etc. 

The first coal-tar dyestuff was discovered in 1856 by Perkin; it was 
known as Mauve, and was soon followed by other aniline dyes. It is 
wrong, however, to apply the term '' aniline colors to all coal-tar dyes, as 
there are now many which are not derived from aniline. 

For the same amount of actual coloring matter the coal-tar dyes are 
in general much cheaper than the vegctal)le colors; they have also far 
greater intensity of color, are much brighter, and in many cases are faster. 

Based on their general methods of application, we may classify prac¬ 
tically all of the dyes used at the prcisent time into the following groups: 

(a) Acid dyes, such as Acid Violet, Naphthol Yedlow, etc. 

(h) Basic dyes, such iis Magenta, Mcthyleiu*. Blue, etc. 

(c) Mordant dyes, such as Alizarine Red, Gallocyanine, etc,, and most of the vegetable 
dyes. 

(d) After-chromed dyes, such as Chromotrope, Diamond Black, etc. 

(c) Substantive dyes, such as Benzopurimrine, Chrysophenine, etc. 

(/) Developed dyes, .such as Diamine Black BH, lYimuline, etc. 

ig) Naphthol dyes, such as Paranitraniline Red, etc. 

(h) Coupled dyes, such as Benzo Nitrol Brown, etc. 

(i) Sulphur dyes, such as Hulphur Black, Sulphur Blue, etc. 

ij) Vai dyes, such as Indigo, Indanthrene Blue, etc. 

(k) Oxidized dyes, such as Aniline Black. 

(/) Mineral pigment dyes, such m Chrome Yellow, Prussian Blue, etc. 

The most important of these classes, and those containing the greatest 
number and the most diversified colors, are the six groups mentioned in 
the first paragraph of this section.’’^ 

* There is also a group of dyes known as spirit colors, which are insoluble in water 
and require to be dissolved in wood alcohol, acetin, etc. They are used to some extent 
in the dyeing of silk and as printing colors, but their principal use is for the coloring of 
varnishes, etc. 
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The acid dyes are principally used for the dyeing of wool and silk, and 
only to a limited extent for the dyeing of cotton or other vegetable fibers.* 
They are applied to the animal fibers in baths containing either sulphuric 
acid or acetic acid. 

The basic dyes are used chiefly for the dyeing of cotton and silk; only a 
few members of this group are used in wool-dyeing. They are applied 
to the animal fibers directly from neutral baths, f For cotton, or other 



Fig. 120.—Kettles for Di.ssolving Dyes, Extracts, and Finishing Materials. 


vegetable fibers, a mordant of an acid character (sucth as tannic acid) is 
required. 

* The acid dyes are of considerable importance for the dyeing of jute, as this fiber 
differs noticeably from most of the other vegetable fibers in it8 chemical composition. 
Instead of consisting of more or less pure cellulose, it is composed of an alteration 
product of cellulose known, as ligno-cellulose, and the latter possesses the property of 
combining directly with the acid dyes. Jute also combines directly with the basic 
dyes without the intervention of a tannin mordant, as is required by cotton. 

t A separate group of dyestuffs is frequently made of the €OBin or phthcdein dy<M. 
This group includes certain of both the acid and basic dyes, which are what might be 
termed '' neutral dyes. They comprise the eosins, erythrosins, phloxines, rose ben- 
gals, and rhodamines. They are applied in neutral or slightly add baths, and are 
largely used for the dyeing of silk, though to a certain extent also for wool and cotton. 
All these dyes are pink in color and are characterized by great brilliance and fluor«- 
cence. The rhodamines in reality belong to the basic group, whereas the others are 
acid dyes. 
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The mordant dyes are almost exclusively used for the dyeing of wool, 
with the exception of Alizarine Red, which is also largely used for the 
dyeing of cotton (for Turkey Red). These dyes do not have a direct 
affinity for any of the fibers, and require the use of a metallic mordant 
(usually potassium bichromate) in their application. 

The after-chromed dyes are very similar to the mordant dyes in their 
general characteristics, but the mordant is applied after the dyeing. 
These colors arc used exclusively on wool and have a direct affinity for this 
fiber, though the color so obtained, as a rule, has little value. The after- 
chroming process usually alters this color considerably and gives it fast¬ 
ness. 

The substantive dyes arc so called because they have a direct affinity for 
all fibers. They are primarily cotton dyes, though they arc also used to 
some extent on wool and silk. They are applied in neutral baths. 

The developed dyes arc used almost exclusively on cotton, though a few 
are also applicable to silk. They are first dyed in a manner similar to the 
substantive colors in a neutral solution; the dyed material is then treated 
with a solution of nitrous acid (obtained by the addition of acid to a solu¬ 
tion of sodium nitrite)—a process known as diazotizing ^—and afterwards 
with a solution of beta-naphthol (or other similar body), which is known 
as the developer^ and from which this class of dyes receives its name. 
By these operations a new dyestuft* is built up in the fiber. 

The naphthol dxjes are somewhat similar in general to the preceding 
group, only the order of the operations is reversed. The material to be 
dyed is first treated with a solution of beta-naphthol (or other similar 
developer), and then with a solution of a diazotized base representing the 
dyestuff. In this manner a dyestuff is actually made in the fiber. These 
dy(^s are l)ut few in number and arc applied only to cotton. 

The coupled dyes are another similar group, tiic material being first 
dyed with a sul)stantive color and then treated with a solution of diazo- 
tized paranitraniline; this resulting in the fonnatidn of a new dyestuff 
in the fil)cr. Such dyes arc applicable only to cotton and arc quite limited 
in numl)er and range of color. 

The sulphur dyes are also applied almost exclusively to cotton, though 
in certain cases they may also be used on silk. They are dyed with the 
aid of sodium sulphide which is added to the dyebath, and the dyestuff 
apparently contains sulphur compounds in its composition. In other 
respects they are very similar to the substantiv'e dyes. 

The vai dyes form a small group of colors employed on all the fibers. 
The dyestuffs themselves are insoluble and require to be first reduced by 
means of a strong reducing agent (such as sodium hydrosulphite or other 
suitable substance) and dissolved in an alkaline liquor. This combina¬ 
tion forms the so-called vat.^^ Indigo is the chief representative of this 
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group, though other dyes of a similar character have lately been added, 
such as the indanthrene, helindone, and algol colors, as well as the thio- 
indigo colors. 

The group of oxidized dyes is practically limited to only one member 
known as Aniline Black. This dye, which is extensively used, is formed 
by the proper oxidation of aniline directly in the fiber. It is used prin¬ 
cipally on cotton and to a lesser extent on silk. 

The mineral pigment dyes are colored compounds of the metals formed 
by the precipitation in the fiber of suitable metallic salts, such as Chrome 
Yellow formed by precipitation of lead acetate in the fiber with potassium 
bichromate. These dyes are almost entirely used for dyeing cotton; some 



Fig. 121.—Modern Type of Kettle for Preparing Solutions for Dyeing. 


were formerly used for dyeing wool and silk, but this application of them 
is now almost entirely discontinued. 

2. Action of Dyestuffs on the Textile Fibers. —The various classes of 

dyestuffs, as already indicated above, react quite differently with the sev¬ 
eral textile fibers. Though there is considerable similarity in their reac¬ 
tion with wool and silk, as constituting the general class of animal fibers, 
still even here there are points of difference to be observed in the dyeing 
properties of these two fibers. The greatest differences, however, are to 
be noticed between the animal fibers on the one hand and cotton (and 
the vegetable fibers in general) on the other hand. The methods of dyeing 
and the particular dyestuffs employed which are suitable for one fil>er may 
be totally inappropriate for the other fiber; therefore in an intelligent 
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un(l(‘rstun{iiiiK(>f th(‘ procc^ss of it is n(H‘(‘ssary both to !)(‘ ahl(‘ prop¬ 

erly to classify tho <iy(\stulT and also t.o Ix^ \v(^l] a(xiiiaint(xl with th(‘ dif- 
fer(‘ne(‘ in th(^ hc^havior of t,h(‘S(^ groups of dy(is on the varif)us fih(‘rs or 
materials to In* dyed. 

Althon^h th(‘ni is no doubt a certain <l(*gr(H‘ of (dumiicail reactivity t.o 
hc‘ consid(‘nxl as (^xistinji; lad wecm th(^ iWx^r and the dyestuff in tlu^ dy<nuK 
pro(*(‘ss, as far as thc^ pracdicail <lyeiiig is (^oncx^nied we have chiefly to (a)n- 
sidcT the physical distribution of the coloring matter throup^h the suh- 
stan(‘(‘ of the fiber. In a true dycinp; ojMuattion tlie color is not simply 
(k*posi!(‘d on t h(‘ surfaces of t he filxT, })ut saturates or p(m(d.rat(^s it through¬ 
out. If a <‘ross-se(di(m of a dycal fiber is (^xamincxl microscopic.ally, it will 
he found tliat tlx* color extemds throuf»;h tlxi inhaaor, and with but few 
(*xc‘(*pf ions (what mi^ht lx* calkxl pigment dyes) th(*r(^ is no appanmt sc^pa- 
ration of (ly<*stutT pai1h*les from tlx* ^eixu’al substance of the filxu’. This 
saturation of tlx* color through the filxu’ is gcnxa’ally somewhat gradual, 
am! for complete |Kmetration usually re(|uin*s a rath(‘r pr()long<xl Ixdling 
or ste(*ping in the dyc‘hatli. Just what causi^s the (‘ornhination of tlx^ dye- 
stulT with tlx* fiber, and in what form this <*omhination exists, is not def¬ 
initely kix>wn, though a disemssion of tlx^BC^ jK)intH will Ix^ considc^rcxl 
undc»r tlx* tluxury c^f dyedng. 

3. Action of Dyestuffs on Woo 1,~W(K)1 is to l>e considcuxxl a,s th(^ most 
rc*activ(* of all the filH*rH towards dyestuffs.*** Fracvticadly all tlx^ difTenmt 
<'IaHH(*s of dyi‘stufTH will combirxt witli wfK)l; although in certain easels it 
ma.y not Ix^ jjrafdical to urn? on this filH*r th<* nudhods of dyeing recpiinxl 
for some of the gnaips of dyes. Sulphur dyes, for exampki, am not appli- 
<*ahle to wcKil Ixx^aumt the proems of dyeing nxiuires th(i us(^ of a strongly 
caustie alkalirx* hatli fsodium sulphide) which would dc^stroy tlx^ wool 
Also with Hcane oth(*r groups, such as the d(*vcdojxKl, tlx^ naphtliol and tlxi 
coupled cly<*K, (dther dyebaihs injurious to the wool are employed, or the 

* WikjI has II grciit«*r iiffiaity for dyiwtiiflH than lais any otlx^r textile rnatorial 
I'ii'irig an aniimd it cf«i*hir»*t4 din^ctly with iw'id, tiasie, and subHiaritive colow, 
Thf* active constitiierit in wool which is HUp|K»«*d to takc^ jiart in the dyeing process » 

** keratiix*/* and tliiM is a|i|iar<*ntiy a very reactive chemical l)ody. The wool filx-^r is a 
colloidal siilw^tiince, and no dotibt forms with most coloring mattera a ** solid solution/* 
Its c*h<*micnl comfMwitiori, liowi*vi»r, ap|Mtn»ntly filays an im|Kirtant r6le in the applica¬ 
tion of ci*rliiin clai^ti of dywtnlTs, such as the acid and basic dyes. The affinity of 
wool for itio«t dyiti is much gr»'*at<*r at. a Iwaling ■iertlJ^eratu^c! than in the cold; heinx*e ttw! 
dyc*ifig of wool iicarly always takf'*s |ilnci* in a solution at or ix*ar the iKiiling point. Tlik 
(•oiidiiton, however, mull de|«»rid somewhat on the character of the dy«tuff timployixl; 
the iilitlifileiri dyes, for iiistiincf* (including theiwins and rhmiamin«j) aw:5 usutilly appllecl 
at a t4*nrifM*rtturc. of iil'miit MO to I5fr F., and many acid dyes at a temperaturii of I8ff 
to BMF* F,; wlien*aii tlic nioit of the moitiant dyes require the bath to be at th® iKiilliig 
temfM'Tature for tlieir profMfr ixiilioit. 

Many of the dym, on Ihe other luind, will combine rather easily with wixil 
mm in eold tAtlis. 
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color may be produced in a much more satisfactory manner with other 
dyes more readily applicable to this fiber. 

Owing to the close similarity in the chemical natures of wool and silk, 
these two fibers exhibit much the same properties in their affinities towards 
dyestuffs. One of the chief differences, however, between the two fibers 
in this respect is in the proper temperature of dyeing. In the case of 
silk the dyestuff appears to combine more readily with the fiber at lower 
temperatures (about 140 to 160° F.) while with wool the dyeing takes 
place better at higher temperatures (200 to 212° F., or pracdicuilly at 
the boil). In practice, wool is usually dyed in a boiling bath, altliough 
actual boiling is not absolutely necessary except in certain cases of very 
thick goods or hard coarse wools.* 

The general relation of w^ool to the various groups of dyestiifi’s is as 
follows: 

The hade dyes are applied to wool directly in a hot water solution 
without necessarily any further addition to the bath; good examples of 
such dyes are Magenta (Fuchsine), Methyl Violet, and Auramine. All of 
the basic dyes, however, do not react in precisely the same manner with 
wool, this being somewhat dependent on the (diemical nature of thc^ par¬ 
ticular dye in question. Some of the basic azo dyes, for example, show a 
greater affinity for wool when alum is present in tlie dy(d)ath, as is illus¬ 
trated by the case of Bismarck Brown. Some of the diphenylmiiilitliyl 
basic dyes, like Victoria Blue, exhibit better dyeing propertien t.owards 
wool when acid is added to the dyebath. 

The group of add dyes is to be considered, par excellence, the one 
most suitable for wool dyeing. Most of the acid dyes show more or leas 
affinity for wool even in a neutral glaul)ersalt bath, and certain members 
of this group may be practically dyed in that manner. Oenerally speak¬ 
ing, however, the full affinity of the acid dyes for wool is only devek>ix‘d by 
the proper addition of acid to the bath. Sulphuric or acetic acid is usually 
employed for this purpose. The application of the acid dyes to wool is a 
very simple process and usually proceeds without any special difficulties, 
which accounts for the great popularity of these colors for the dyeing of 
all manner of woolen materials. 

Among the substantive dyes a number give very good colors on wool, 
showing quite a strong affinity for the fiber in a neutral bath, though 
usually the dyeing takes place better in a bath slightly acidulated with 

* Sorne dyers consider that it is necessary to boil the wool hard in order to dye it 
perfectly. With but few exceptions, however, this does not appear to bci generally 
necessary. Most dyes belonging to the acid, basic, and substantive classm require a 
temperature only up to about 195° F., and even some of the mordant dyes nmy be satis¬ 
factorily dyed at this temperature. It may also be remarked in this conuBetion that 
fine woolen and worsted yarns of such a character as to he easily felted and tanked, 
should never be vigorously boiled in the dyeing. 
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acetic acid. Others show but little or no affinity for wool, and are con¬ 
sequently not applicable to this fiber; they belong mostly to the azoxy 
dyes, such as Mikado Yellow. A relatively small group of the substan- 



Fig. 122.—Autoclave (Pressure Kettle) for Preparing Dyewood Solutions. 

tive dyes known as the sulphon colors, is especially adapted to the dyeing 
of wool, being applied in a neutral or slightly acid bath. There is usually 
a considerable dififerenee in the affinity of the substantive dyes for wool 
and cotton in the temperature of dyeing* As a rule, wool takes up the 
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dyestuff better at a temperature at or near the boil, while the color feeds 
on the cotton better at a lower temperature. 

The true mordant dyes (alizarines) have but little affinity for unmor¬ 
danted wool. Some of the sulphonated soluble alizarines will exhibit 
a certain degree of dyeing properties, though the colors are generally 
useless with respect to fastness. Towards suitably mordanted wool 
(prepared with metallic bases such as those of chromium, aluminium, iron, 
copper, tin, etc.), however, the mordant dyes exhibit a strong attraction, 
so strong in fact, at high temperatures that uneven shades will generally 
be the result unless the dyeing process is started at a comparatively low 
temperature (100 to 140° F.). The reaction in this case, however, 
is more between the dyestuff and the metallic mordant than between 
the dyestuff, and the fiber itself. The mordant dyes are largely used on 
wool for the production of fast colors. Most of the vegetable dyes are 
mordant colors, and the entire group forms the so-called adjective dyes of 
the old classification. 

The behavior of the after-chromed dyes towards wool is some¬ 
what analogous to that of the mordant dyes in that a suitably fast color- 
lake is only formed after a mordanting operation. On the other hand, 
however, the after-chromed dyes are more analogous to the acid dyes in 
that they combine directly with wool from an acid bath, though the 
color obtained in this manner may have unsatisfactory fastness. This 
class of dyes has become a very favorite one for use on wool for the pro¬ 
duction of fast colors, as usually the dyeing operation is simpler and 
cheaper than with the true mordant dyes. Some of the after-chromed 
dyes are chemically analogous to the alizarines, being derivatives of anthra¬ 
cene, and it is probably that with these the after-chroming is a true mor¬ 
danting operation and the dyestuff combines with the metallic base to 
form a color-lake. Other of the after-chromed dyes, however, are azo 
dyes and they are chemically very different from the true mordant dyes. 
It is probable that in such cases (as with Chroraotrope, Diamond Black, 
Alizarine Yellow G, etc.), the chroming acts as an oxidizing reaction, 
though apparently the metallic mordant base also takes part in the fixa¬ 
tion of the color. 

The vat dyes, of which Indigo is a good representative, are insoluble 
in water and require an alkaline reduction to form a dyebath or “ vat." 
Indigo is extensively used for dyeing wool and some of the other vat 
dyes are also applied to wool to a limited extent, though they are not used 
to the same degree as on cotton. It cannot be said that there is a direct 
affinity of the dyestuff for the wool, for as a matter of fact the fiber is only 
impregnated with the solution of the reduced dyestuff (leuco compound) 
by capillary attraction, and the coloring matter is subsequently precip¬ 
itated within the fiber in an insoluble condition by oxidation in the air. 
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Owing to the highly insoluble character and the stable nature of these 
precipitated dyestuffs, the colors so produced as a rule are exceedingly fast. 

4. Action of Dyestuffs on Silk.—Silk is only second to wool in its gen¬ 
eral reactivity towards dyestuffs, and owing to its similar chemical nature 
(being a proteoid of an amino-acid character like wool) it resembles wool 
in exhibiting both acid and basic qualities. In the dyeing of boiled-off 
silk some difference is to be observed from that of soupled silk. The 
latter is still coated with a considerable layer of sericin or silk-gum, and 
when dyed most of the color is to be found in the sericin layer. 

With the basic dyes silk combines very readily, and these colors may 
be applied in a neutral bath; usually, however, boiled-off liquor is added 
as this causes a more uniform absorption of ^hc color. The basic dyes. 



Fig. 123.—Raw Stock Dyeing Machine. (Klaiuler-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co.) 

as a rule, feed on the silk Ixittcr at a temperrature of about 160 to 180® F., 
for when boiled or subjected to too prolonged a heating some of the color 
will be stripped from the fiber. Also at high temperatures the color is 
liable to be uneven as well as superficially deposited. Frequently acetic 
acid is added to the bath in dyeing basic colors, as this promotes evenness 
and penetration. The basic dyes are extensively used on silk goods on 
account of their intense and brilliant colors. 

The acid dyes also show a strong affinity for silk, many of them dyeing 
this fiber even from a neutral solution, though better results are usually 
obtained by employing a bath acidified with either sulphuric or acetic acid.* 
Most of the acid dyes may be applied to silk at temperatures considerably 

* The combination of the acid colors with silk is not as strong as with wool; appar¬ 
ently the basic properties of the silk fiber are too weak to furnish a stable combination 
with the color-acid. On this account few of the acid dyes can be fixed on silk fast to 
washing. 
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below the boil; in fact if too high a temperature is used uneven colors will 
result. As with the basic dyes, it is customary to make an addition of 
boiled-off liquor to the bath in order to oven up the colors. 

Silk may also be dyed satisfactorily with many of the suhstantive dyes, 
though most of these do not react as well with silk as they do with wool 
and cotton, and in some cases the eolor is not taken up at all. The dyeing 
may be carried out in a neutral bath, though better results are usually 
obtained if some acetic acid is added. A moderate temperature of about 
160 to 180° F. is used. 



Fig. 124,—Sectional View through the Klaudcr-Weldon Raw Stock 
Dyeing Machine. 


The mordant dyes have but slight affinity for the plain silk fiber, but 
when previously prepared with a metallic mordant the silk will become 
dyed. The mordant dyes, however, are rarely used on silk, with the 
single exception of Logwood, which is extensively used for dyeing black. 
As with the case of wool, the dyeing of silk with the mordant dyes is rather 
a combination of the dyestuff with the mordant than with the fiber. 

The vat dyes may also be applied to silk using a vat similar to that 
employed for wool. These dyes possess more of the property of pigments 
precipitated within the fiber, and there is no real combination of the 
dyestuff with the silk. The other classes of dyestuffs are rarely, if ever, 
used on silk. 

6. Action of Dyestuffs on Cotton. —Unlike the animal fibers cotton i$ 
quite inert towards most dyestuffs with the exception of the substantive or 
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direct cotton colors. As the substance of the cotton fiber is cellulose and 
not a proteoidj this material is chemically very inactive so that it com¬ 
bines with neither the basic nor the acid dyes. The same is also true with 
respect to its affinity for metallic salts or mordants. 

With the hade dyes cotton shows no affinity and can only be dyed 
with these colors by first preparing the fiber with a tannin mordant.* 
Bleached cotton shows a slightly greater attraction for basic dyes than 
raw cotton, and this becomes considerably increased if the cotton has 
been over-oxidized in the bleaching. Mercerized cotton is also somewhat 
more reactive with basic colors than ordinary cotton. 

The acid dyes are also not reactive with cotton, but when applied to 
the fiber in connection with an alum mordant may be used for a loose form 
of coloring which possesses but slight stability towards washing.! By 
impregnating the cotton with a solution of albumin (so-called “ animal- 
ized cotton) the fiber may be dyed rather satisfactorily with many acid 
dyes; in this case, however, it is really the albumin wjiich is dyed rather 
than the cotton itself. 

Towards the substantive dyes cotton has a strong affinity which permits 
of the ready dyeing of this fiber with these colors. It is doul)tful, however, 
if this reaction is due to any chemical activity between the fiber and the 
dyestuff, but is rather a colloidal combination of the two. The sub¬ 
stantive dye, however, is apparently not fixed in an insoluble condition in 
the fil)er, as steeping in water will nearly always continuously remove 
some of the cokxr. The developed, naphthol, and coupled dyes all prac¬ 
tically belong to the general class of substantive dyes, the only difference 
being that they arc built up directly in the fiber. As they are mostly 
insoluble substances the colors they furnish are much faster as a rule 
than the other substantive dyc^s. 

The sulphur dyes are also substantive in character in that they com¬ 
bine directly with the cotton. They are chemically different, however, 
from the other direct cotton colors; and being insoluble in water, also 
yield much faster dyeings. 

Towards the mordard and after-chromed dyes cotton is very inert, and 
owing to the fact that the fiber is also quite inactive with solutions of 
metallic salts there is considerable difficulty in applying a mordant, so 
with the single exception of Turkey Red (dyed with Alizarine) these dyes 
are practically never employed on cotton. 

The vad dyes apparently react with cotton merely by a saturation of 

* Exception must apparently be made in the case of Victoria Blue B, which dyes 
unmordanted cotton a full shade from a bath containing acetic acid. 

t Even the color-lake of the acid dye with the alum in this case, seems to be decom¬ 
posed by water and the color removed. The Soluble Blues are faster to washing. 
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the^ fiber with the solution of the reduced dye, and a subsequent precip¬ 
itation of the pigment therein. Owing to the extremely insoluble char¬ 
acter of these dyes the colors they produce are very fast, and on this 
account they have an extensive use in cotton dyeing. 

In the case of the natural dyes these all belong to the mordant class 
with respect to cotton, with the exception of Curcuma and Safflower, 
which may be dyed directly on cotton in a manner similar to the sub¬ 
stantive dyes. With A.niline Black and the mineral dyes their relation to 
cotton may be considered simply as the precipitation of an insoluble pig¬ 
ment within the fiber. 

6. The Use of Mordants. —It has been seen that certain dyes (such 
as the alizarine and anthracene series) do not form stable-combinations 
with the fibers. If wool, for example, is boiled in a solution of Alizarine 
Red, in a certain sense it will become dyed, but the color may easily be 
washed from the fiber. In other words, though the dyestuff is soluble in 
the fiber, the colo^-lake does not become fixed.'^ These dyes, however, 
form very permanent color-lakes with many metallic oxides, such as those 
of aluminium, chromium, iron, etc.* Furthermore, wool (and silk also) 
has the property of dissolving and fixing these metallic salts much in the 
same manner, for instance, as basic dyes are taken up by the fiber. There¬ 
fore if the animal.fibers are first boiled in a solution of such metallic salt a 
certain quantity of the metallic oxide becomes dissolved and fixed in the 
substance of the wool (or silk), and the fiber so prepared can then be dyed 
a permanent color with the alizarine (or other mordant) dyestuffs. Cot¬ 
ton (and the vegetable fibers in general) does not have the property of 
dissolving and fixing these metallic salts (or mordants) to any extent; 
hence this method of mordanting and dyeing is not readily applicable to 
•the vegetable fibers. The vegetable fibers do, however, possess the 
property of combining with tannic acid, and this furnishes a method of 
so preparing these fibers that they may be dyed with the basic dyestuffs. 
The salts of those metals which are more or less easily dissociated in boiling 
water are most applicable as mordants for the animal fibers. These salts 
include compounds of chromium, aluminium, iron, tin, copper, etc., the 
most important mordants for wool being potassium and sodium bichromates 
(chrome) and alum (or aluminium sulphate). Pyrolignite of iron (crude 
ferrous acetate) and the so-called nitrate of iron (really a ferric sulphate) 

♦Miiller-Jacobs {Jour. Soc. Dyers & Col, 1885 and 1886) considers that the rdle of 
mordants is not only to combine with the dyestuff to fornoi an insoluble precipitate, but 
also to reduce the permeability of the fiber, so as to obtain an osmotic effect by mem¬ 
branous diffusion. To substantiate this view he stato that Alizarine Red requires 
fifteen times the amount of aluminium hydrate for the proper development of the color 
as would be necessary to form normal aluminium alizarate. 
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are used largely for silk; although their use in this connection is primarily 
for purposes of weighting, their mordanting action being a secondary con¬ 
sideration. The color-lake in the case of .a mordant dye consists of the 
triple compound: fiber—metallic oxide—dyestuff. The mordant dyes 
are of a mild acid character or contain groups which permit of them 
uniting chemically with the basic metallic oxide.* On account of the 
fact that cotton cannot be readily mordanted after the manner of wool 
the general class of mordant dyes finds little or no application to this fiber. 
About the only instance of their use in this connection is the dyeing of 
Turkey Red, and this requires a special and complicated process. One 
feature to be noticed in connection with the mordant dyes is that the same 
dyestuff often’gives very different colors on different mordants; Alizarine 
Red, for instance, when dyed on a chrome mordant gives a rather dull 
purplish red; on an aluminium mordant it gives a bright red; on a tin 
mordant it gives a scarlet; and on an iron mordant it gives a dull 
purple. 

The term “ mordant ’’ is derived from the old French word mordre,^' 
meaning to bite or corrode, it being the idea among the early dyers that 
the action of the mordant was to corrode the fiber somewhat so as to open 
up the pores and allow of the better penetration of the coloring matter. 
It was not known till a later period that the mordant actually combined 
with the dyestuff to form a color-lake, t In the popular mind the idea 

* J. Thom has pointed out that mordants exhibit an (dective affinity for dyestufiPB; 
that is to say, they possc'ss a grt^ater attraction for soiru^ dyes than for others. For 
example, cloth mordanted with alumina i« dyed yellow with Quercitron; if the same 
sample is boiled in a dec^oction of Ix)gwood the latter will displace the (iuercitron and the 
color changes from yellow to purple; while if the sample is further boiled with Madder, 
the Logwood in turn is displaced and the color (ihanges to red. On the other hand, 
Knecht {Jour. Soc. Dyers ct Col.^ 1901, p. 98) has shown that metallic mordants them- 
sclvas may displace each other, as when cloth mordanted with tiuinate of iron (slate 
color) is boiled with a solution of titanium chloride, the iron is displaced with the for¬ 
mation of tannate of titanium (orange color). 

t The use of mordants was really mon; extensive in the early days of dyeing than it 
is now, owing to the fact that most of the dyestuffs (the vegetable dyes) then available 
required a mordant for their proper fixation in the fiber. In many cases very complicated 
methods of mordanting were employed, whereby mixc^l mordants (jonsisting of the salts 
of several metals were employed in order to produce certain effects. This is apparent 
if one refers to the old books on dyeing giving recipes used previous to the advent of the 
coal-tar colors. The instruction is often found to wash in the river after dyeing. 
It is supposed that the beneficial effect to be obtained by this injunction was due to the 
metallic salts present in the river water. The use of hard water containing lime and 
magnesium salts was recommended in dyeing Turkey Red so that a compound alum-lime 
(or alum-magnesia) mordant could be obtained. Prudhomme has shown (BuU, de Mul- 
homey 1891, page 39 and 217) that alumina precipitated in the pr«ienc© of magnesia is 
insoluble in caustic alkalies. Nickel and cobalt salte also act in the same manner; while 
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of mordants is not very clearly defined; many are apt to include under 
this term almost any chemical which is used in connection with the dye¬ 
stuff in its application to the fiber; for instance, the common salt, glaul)er- 
salt, or acid that may be used to aid the dyeing process is loosely spoken 
of as a “ mordant/' These should more properly be considered as '' assist¬ 
ants," as they do not act in the proper role of a mordant. The latter 
term should only be applied to those materials which actually combine 
with the fiber on the one hand and the dyestuff on the other, thus forming 
a necessary link in the eventual color-lake contained in the fil>cr. A dis¬ 
tinction must also be drawn between the use of metallic salts as mordants 
proper and their use in processes of after-treatment of certain dyed colors. 
In some cases their effect is to form a more stable color-lake on the fiber, 
though even here it is doubtful if their action is the same as that of a true 
mordant. In other cases, such as with many colors where chrome is used 
as an after-treatment, the effect is simply to cause an oxidation of t-hc dye 
to another product which is more insoluble and consc^quently of increased 
fastness. A good illustration of this is the after-chroming of some of the 
chromotrope dyes; when applied directly as acid colors these dyes give 
red or brown colors which have poor fastness, l)ut when after-chromed 
the color is changed to blue or black and the fastness is greatly increased. 
The action of the chrome, however, in such cas(^s may be more complicated 
than is at first apparent; besides its chemical action on the color we have 
reason to believe that the metallic base also enters into some fonn of 
combination in the resulting color-lake. This is evidenced l>y the fact 
that alum and bluestone also effect changes in the color of cei’tain dyes 
and produce an increased fastness in a manner very similar to that of 
chrome; and in such cases the effect cannot be due to an oxidation of the 
color, but rather to the formation of a compound in which the metallic 
base enters as a component. 

Generally speaking, mordants are of three classcis: 

(а) metallic mordants, such as chrome, alum, bluestone, copperas, tin salts, titanium 

salts, etc. 

(б) tannin mordants, such as cutch, sumac, tannic acid, etc. 

(c) oil mordants, such as Turkey-red oil, Gallipoli oil, fatty acids, etc. 

The metallic mordants are salts of the heavy metals and practically 
any such salt may be employed, though naturally some are much more 
suitable than others. They may be used to combine directly with the 

zinc and tin salts form with each other compound mordante also insoluble in caustic 
alkalies. It is very probable that in many eases compound mordante are produced 
on the fiber either intentionally or accidentally. The mordants as far m < 5 otton is 
concerned appear to consist of the sesquioxides like those of aluminium, chromium, and 
iron in combination with monoxide like lime, magn«ia, or ^inc oxide, in some tmm. 
even treble mordants are used, like iron fixed with arsenate of soda and lime. 
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fiber, as in the ordinary process of mordanting wool, or they may bo used 
in combination with tannin vso as to be fixed in the fiber, as in mordanting 
silk and cotton; or further they may be used in combination with a fatty 
acid for purposes of fixation, as in mordanting cotton with alum for dyeing 
Turkey Red. It may thus be seen that a variety of chemical manipula¬ 
tions may be employed in order to obtain a fixation of the metallic mor¬ 
dants in the fibers. 

The tannin mordants are used cither as indicated above for fixing 
metallic mordants, or more specifically as mordants in themselves for the 
dyeing of basic colors on cotton. : 

The oil mordants consist of fatty acids in one form or another and are 
used to rather a limited extent and almost exclusively for the fixation of 
metallic bases in cotton dyeing. 

The range of mordants employed and their application is much more 
extensive in printing than it is in dyeing. This is due to the fact that 
these compounds may be more readily applied and fixed in the form of a 
printing paste than in the form of a dilute aqueous solution, such as is 
usually employed in dyeing. 

7. The Pigment Dyes.—These coloring matters are of a different 
nature from those of the other groups. While the latter are organic com¬ 
pounds and mostly derivatives from coal-tar, the pigment dyes arc of a 
mineral nature. They consist, really, of mineral pigments precipitated 
more or less xnechanically in the fiber. Chrome Yellow, for instance, 
consists of lead chromate, a compound of an intensely yellow color which 
may be prepared entirely independent of the fiber and is used extensively 
as a pigment for the preparation of paints. 

8. Relation between Color and Chemical Constitution.—From studies 
of the chemi(tal constitution of dyestuffs and organic coloring matters in 
general, it has bectome evidcuit that there is a dcTmitc relation between the 
color prop(U’ti(is of the (^oixipound and its chemical structure. It is appar¬ 
ent that the presfuKKi of certain molecular groups is necessary in order 
to have a body capable of fonning a dyestuff. Such molecular groups are 
known as chromophors. In addition to this it seems necessary to have 
certain salt-forming groups of a basic (amino group, NH 2 ) or acid (phenol 
group, OH) character present in order that the compound act as a dyestuff 
in its ability to color the filxers; these salt-forming groups “are known as 
auxochromes. Also the chemical characteristics of dyestuffs are due to 
certain well-defined groups; that is to say, the chemical structure deter¬ 
mines in large degree whether the dye is acid, basic, substantive, mordant, 
sulphur, or a vat dye. The character and arrangement of the chemical 
groups also more or less detennine the nature of the color, as is well illus¬ 
trated in the case of dyes derived from salicylic acid as a component; 
all of these dyes are either yellow or have a strong yellow component pres- 
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ent. There also appears to be some relation between the chemical con¬ 
stitution of the dyestuff and its fastness properties; the presence of certain 
groups or the arrangement of the molecule in a certain form may make a 
dyestuff faster to light or washing, for example. The study of the details 
relating to the chemical structure of dyestuffs, however, is a matter of 
interest more for the dyestuff chemist and manufacturer than for the dyer, 
so will not be further considered at this point. 

9. General Relations between the Fibers and the Methods of Dyeing.— 
(a) Wool.—More dyestuffs, perhaps, are applicable to wool than to any 
other fiber, and consequently the methods of dyeing are quite extensive. 



Fig. 125.—Delahunty Circulating Dyeing Machine, Ready for Operation. 


In general, however, these methods may be classified under the following 
groups: 

(1) Dyeing in an acid hath, where the dye liquor is given a rather 
strong degree of acidity by the addition of sulphuric acid. This method is 
principally used for the acid group of dyestuffs, though a few of the sub¬ 
stantive dyes as well as alizarine dyes may also be applied by this method. 

(2) Dyeing in a weakly acid bath, where the acidity of the dye liquor is 
obtained by the use of acetic acid. This method is employed for most of 
the basic and substantive dyes, and also for the group of eosin dyestuffs. 
Some of the after-chromed mordant dyes are also dyed in this manner. 

(3) Dyeing in a neutral bath, though usually suifficient acetic acid must 
be added to correct the hardness of the water used. Some of the basic 
and many of the substantive dyes are applied in this manner. The dye- 
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bath for previously mordanted wool to be dyed with Alizarine or wood colors 
is also usually prepared in this manner. 

(4) Dyeing in an alkaline hath is a rather exceptional method, and is 
only used for the dyeing of Alkali Blue on account of the insolubility of its 
free acid. 

(5) Previously mordanting the fiber with a metallic salt and subsequently 
dyeing in a fresh bath. This is the usual method of applying the mordant 
and natural wood colors. Chrome and alum are the chief salts used for 
mordanting. 

(6) After-treating the dyed color with metallic mordants, —This 
method is extensively used with the acid-dyeing mordant colors, and cer¬ 
tain acid and substantive dyes which give faster colors by this treatment. 
The after-treatment takes place in a separate bath. 

(7) Single-bath method of mordanting and dyeing. —This is merely 
a modification of the preceding method, the mordanting salt (usually 
chrome) being added to the dyebath directly. This method is coming 
into rather extensive use as a number of the mordant and acid dyes may 
be employed in this manner to yield fast colors. 

(8) Dyeing in specially prepared vats. —This method is limited to 
the so-called vat ’’ colors, such as Indigo, Indanthrenes, etc. The dye¬ 
stuff is first reduced and then dissolved in an alkaline bath. 

(b) Silk is dyed in the same general manner as its congener wool, 
with the exception that the dycl:)ath is nearly always prepared with the 
addition of boiled-off liquor, which is the residual soap solution from the 
scouring of raw silk and contains a large proportion of silk-glue. It 
acts as a regulator to the dyebath and keeps the silk soft and lustrous. 
Where boiled-off liquor is not available, soap, glue, dextrin, etc., are 
employed as substitutes. In some rare cases a method of so-called dry 
dyeing is employed with silk. Instead of using water for the dyebath, 
the coloring matter is dissolved in naphtha, and the silk is dyed in this 
solution. The general methods of dyeing silk may be grouped as follows: 

(1) Dyeing in a bath containing boiled-off liquor and acidified with 
sulphuric add. —Most of the acid dyes are applied in this manner, also 
some of the basic and substantive dyes. 

(2) Dyeing in a hath containing boiled-off liquor slightly broken ” 

(Le., acidified) with acetic add. —The majority of the basic and sub¬ 
stantive dyes are used in this manner; also the eosin dyestuffs. I 

(3) Dyeing in a neutral or slightly alkaline boiled-off liquor bath .—This 
method is specially used for the dyeing of Alkali Blue. 

(4) Dyeing in a bath containing a small quantity of soap .—^This 
method is employed for the dyeing of delicate tints with basic dyes. 

(5) Dyeing in a bath containing acetic add. —This is sometimes used 
for acid, basic, and substantive dyes where boiled-off liquor is not 
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available. Tussah silk and spun silk is also generally dyed in this 
manner. 

Silk is usually brightened after dyeing by treatment in a bath of dilute 
acetic acid, squeezing and drying without washing. This treatment not 
only brightens the color and increases the luster but also greatly enhances 
the “ scroop '' of the fiber. 

(c) Cotton.—The principal classes of dyestuffs applied to cotton are 
the substantive and basic dyes, though the number of processes by which 
cotton may be dyed are numerous. 

(1) Dyeing with substantive colors in a neutral bath containing common 

salt or glaubersalt. This is the ordi¬ 
nary method of dyeing cotton and is 
applicable to the majority of the sub¬ 
stantive dyes. 

(2) Dyeing in a cold alkaline bath. 
—Certain of the sul)stantive dyes 
may be applied in this manner, the 
dyestuff usually being dissolved in 

. some caustic soda, and soap l>eing 
added to the bath. 

(3) Dyeing in a bath made strongly 
alkaline with the addition of caustic 
soda. This is a method for the 
dyeing of certain red substantive 
colors and has a very limited appli¬ 
cation. 

(4) Diazotizing a dyed substantive 
color by treatment with an acidified 
solution of sodium nitrite and mb- 
sequently treating with a m4bstance 

general method of applying the so- 
called developed dyes, and is extensively used for the production of a num¬ 
ber of fast colors. 

(5) Treating a dyed substantive color wiih a solution of diazotized 
paranitraniline. —This furnishes the class of so-(3alled coupled colors. In 
addition to paranitraniline a few other amino bodies of a similar nature 
are employed. This method is capable of producing some very fast colors^ 
but owing to its complexity and expense it has but a limited application. 

(6) After-treating a dyed svi^stantive color with a solution of a metallic 
salt. —This is for the purpose of giving colors faster to washing and light. 
The metallic salts almost exclusively employed are chrome (pota^ium 
bichromate) and bluestone (copper sulphate). 



Fig. 126.—Dyeing Machine for Loose 
Stock. (Esser.) 


known as a developer .—^This is the 
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(7) AJteMTeatment of a dyed svhstaniive color with formaldehyde .— 
This process is used principally with black dyes, and is for the purpose of 
making the color faster to washing. 

(8) Mordanting the fiber with a tannate of a metallic salt and dyeing 
with a basic color in a fresh hath contaming alum or acetic acid. —This 
is the general method of applying the ])asic dyes and some of the natural 
dyes. The cotton is first treated with a solution of tannin (sumac, tannic 
acid, etc.), then with a solution of a metallic salt (usually tartar emetic or 
other suitable salt of antimony, though salts of other metals such as iron, 
copper, etc., may at times be used), and finally dyed. 

(9) Dyeing in a 7ieutral hath and mhsecpieyitly treating with a mor-- 
dant of tannin and antimony. —This method of after-mordanting is 
used for the class of Janus dyes, and has but a limited application. 

(10) Topping a dyed substantive color with a small amount of basic 
dye in a fresh neutral hath. —This method is often employed for bright¬ 
ening and deepening the color obtained with a substantive dye; the latter 
color acting as a mordant for the l)asic dye. 

(11) Dyeing in an alkaline hath with the addition of sodium sulphide .— 
This is the method generally employed for the application of the class of 
sulphur dyes. Many of these colors may also be after-treated with solu¬ 
tions of metallic salts or topped with basic colors. 

(12) Dyeing in a. specially prepared vat containing a reducing agent .— 
This method is for the application of Indigo and its various derivatives, as 
well as the general class of vat colors, such as Indanthrene, Ciba, Algol, and 
Helindone dyes. 

(13) Dyeing in a hath containing This is the method of 

applying some of the acid dyes to cotton; blue colors arc the chief ones 
obtained and the method has but a limited use. 

(14) Dyeing in a lukewarm bath weakly acidified with acetic acid .— 
Certain of the basic dyestuffs, as well as the general class of rhodamine 
dyes are applied in this manner. The colors produced are very lustrous 
and bright. 

(15) Dyeing in a hath contammg sodium stannate and sulphuric add — 
This is a special method for the application of Soluble Blue. 

(16) Mordanting with Turkey-red oil and dyeing in a neutral bath .— 
Bright pink colors can be obtained in this manner with Rhodamine. 
Various basic dyes may also be applied by this method. 

(17) Dyeing in a lukewarm bath containing a large amount of common 
salt. —Light, bright colors can be obtained in this manner by using the 
eosin dyes and certain of the acid dyes, 

(18) Mordanting with soap and stannic chloride and dyeing with cer¬ 
tain of the basic colors for the production of very bright blue shades. 
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(19) Mordanting with tannic acid and alummium acetaie and dyeing 
with the rhodamine dyes for the production of bright pinks. 

(20) Mordanting with alum and sodium stannate and dyeing with 

certain acid colors for the production of very bright scarlet and orange 
shades. I 

(21) Mordanting with Turkey-red oil ajid aluminium acetate (or other 
suitable aluminium salt) and dyeing with Alizarine Red. This is the 
process largely used for the production of the bright, fast red color known 
as Turkey Red. The method of mordanting and dyeing is rather com¬ 
plicated. Salts of chromium and iron may be used in place of aluminium 
salts, and other alizarine dyes besides the red may also be used. 

(22) Preparing the fiber with heta-naphthol and treating with diazo- 
tized paranitraniline. —This is the method of dyeing the so-called azo 
colors which are built up in the fiber. Paranitraniline Red is the principal 
color of this class, though a number of other colors may be obtained by 
using certain other amino bodies in place of the paranitraniline. 

(23) Impregnating the fiber with aniline and oxidizing. —This is the 
process of producing what is known as Oxidized or Aniline Black, and is 
also an example of building up a dyestuff directly in the fiber. 

(24) Impregnating the fiber with the solution of a metallic salt (such as 
lead acetate) and treating with another chemical body capable of pro¬ 
ducing a colored pigment (such as chrome). —This is the general method 
of producing the mineral or pigment colors, such as Chrome Yellow, Iron 
Buff, etc. 

Linen, ramie and the other vegetable fiters in general are dyed in much 
the same manner as cotton, though special modifications have often to be 
made depending on the nature of the fiber to be dyed. Jute and fibers of 
a ligno-cellulose nature differ from cotton in being capable of combining 
directly with acid and basic dyes as well as the substantive dyes. 

Artificial silk (lustra-cellulose) is also a cellulose product, and it is 
dyed in the same manner as cotton, though si)ecial precautions have to 
be adopted, as this fiber becomes considerably weakened when wet out 
with water. 

Feathers, hair, paper, leather, etc., are also extensively dyed. 

10. Experimental. Exp. 46. Action of Acid Dyes. —Prepare a bath containing 
300 cc. of water and a few drops of Formyl Violet solution. Take a scoured test skein of 
woolen yarn, wet it out with warm water, and place it in the above bath; tx>il for one- 
half hour; then wash well in fresh water and dry. Repeat this test, using a bath con¬ 
taining 300 cc. of water, 5 cc. of Formyl Violet solution^ and a few drops of dilute 
sulphuric acid solution. It will be found that in th? first test the wcol is only slightly 
dyed, whereas in the second test it is well dyed. Repeat the second test, using a wet- 
out test skein of cotton yarn; wash weU and dry It will be found that the cotton is 
only slightly tinted by the acid dyestuff. Repeat the test again, using a skein of boiled* 
off silk, and it will be found that the sUk is dyed like the wocL 










Fig. 127.—Dyeing Machine for Loose Stock. (Klug.) 

directly with the substantive dy(?8tuff. Repeat the test, using a skein of silk, and it 
will be found that the silk will also be dyed. Repeat the test again, using a skein of 
cotton yarn; the cotton will also be dyed. 

Exp. 48. Action of Mordant Dyes.—Dye a skein of woolen yam in a bath containing 
300 cc. of water and a small amount of Alizarine Red; boil for one-half hour. It is found 
that the dyestuff is not taken up to any extent by the fiber. Boil a second skein of woolen 
yarn in a bath containing 10 cc. of chrome solution (potassium bichromate) for one-half 
hour; then rinse and dye as above given. The dyestuff will now be absorbed by the mor¬ 
danted wool, combining with the chromium oxide in the fiber to form a color-lake. Dye 
a skein of cotton yam with Alizarine Red in the atiove manner; it will be found that the 
fiber has no attraction for the dyestuff. Mordant a second skein of cotton yam by 
working in a cold solution containing 200 cc. of water and 5 grams of ferric chloride 
for ten minutes; squeeze and pass through a cold solution containing 200 cc. of water 
and 2 grams of soda ash. This furnishes a deposit of iron oxide on the fiber and gives 
the latter a buff color. Now dye this mordanted skein in the above manner with AM- 
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Exp. 46. Action of Basic Dyes.—Prepare a bath containing 300 cc. of water and 
5 cc. of a solution of Magenta, and boil a test skein of woolen yarn therein for one-half 
hour, then wash well and dry. It will be noticed that the dyestuff is taken up by the wool 
directly. Repeat the test, using a skein of silk. It will be found that the silk also dyes 
directly with the basic coloring matter. Repeat the tefst again, using a skein of cotton 
yarn. It will be found that in this case the cotton is only slightly tinted with the 
dyestuff. Take a second skein of cotton and work it for one-half hour at 180® F. in a 
bath containing 300 cc. of water and a small amout of tannic acid. Squeeze, and then 
dye as before described in a fresh bath. It will now be found that the treated cotton 
will combine with the basic dyestuff. 

Exp. 47. Action of Substantive Dyes.—Prepare a dyebath containing 300 cc. of 
water and 10 cc. of a solution of Benzopurpurin 4B, and boil a test skein of wool therein 
for one-half hour, then wash well and dry. It will be noticed that the wool combines 
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zarine Keel, and it will be found that the dyestuff is absorbed and the cotton becomes 
dyed. Dye a skein of silk with the solution of Alizarine Red; it will be noticed that 
silk is similar to wool and cotton, and is not dyed by the alizarine dye. Mordant a 
second skein of silk with chrome in the same manner as was used for wool, and then dye 
with the Alizarine Red. It will be found that the mordanted silk, like the wool, will 
combine with the dyestuff. 

Exp. 49. Action of Pigment Dyes.—Work a skein of cotton yarn for .fifteen minutes 
in a cold solution containing 200 cc. of water and 5 grams of lead acetate. Squeeze and 
then work for fifteen minutes in a second cold solution containing 200 C(;. of water 
and 2 grams of potassium bichromate. Wash well and dry. A yellow pigment con¬ 
sisting of Chrome Yellow (chromate of lead) will be formed in the fiber through the 
chemical reaction between the lead acetate and the potassium bichromate. This pig¬ 
ment is purely of a mineral nature and is simply deposited in the cells of the fibers and 
does not combine with the substance of the fiber itself, as is the case wit.h the other 
methods of dyeing. 





CHAPTER VI 


APPLICATION OF ACID DYES TO WOOL 

1. General Characteristics of the Acid Dyes.*—These colors are the 
principal dyes employed Jor the dyeing of woolen materials, especially 
yarns and piece-goods, t Most of them are level-dyeing; and their general 
fastness to washing and light is good, though the fastness varies largely 
with the individual members. The acid dyes, as a rule, are cheap com¬ 
pared with the other classes of dyestuffs and considering their high coloring 
power. In this latter respect, however, they are not equal to the basic 
dyes, though these are more costly. • Generally speaking, the acid dyes 
give very clear, fine tones of color of great brightness. In this respect 
they surpass the substantive and mordant dyes, but are inferior to the 
basic dyes. In light shades very beautiful tints may be dyed with the 
acid colors, especially if the wool is first bleached in order to furnish a 
white basis for the color. For full saturated shades the acid dyes usually 
require the use of 3 to 5 per cent of color. As to fastness of the acid 
dyes, it is not possible to lay down a general rule, as this quality differs 
widely with the individual dyes; many of the acid dyes, however, are 

* Most of the acid colors fall into three chemical groups: (a) nitro compounds; (?>)‘azo 
compounds; (c) and sulphonated basic colors. There are also certain sulphonated dyes 
derived from anthracene which belong to the acid colors, such as Alizarine Sapphire. With 
the nitro dyes the acid character is due to the presence of several nitro groups (NO2) in 
the molecule; though in the case of Naphthol Yellow S there is also present a sulphonic 
acid group (SO3II) . The acid character of the other dyes is due to the presence of the 
sulphonic acid group, or in some cases to the carboxyl group (COOH), such as in the 
case of the salicylic acid dyes. Of late there have appeared some acid dyes containing 
metallic radicals, such as chromium and copper. Most of the acid dyes occur com¬ 
mercially in the form of their sodium (or potassium) salts; the Patent Blues, however, 
occur as the calcium salts. AlK)ut the only dye to be met with in the form of the free- 
acid is Picric Acid, and this has very little use as a dyestuff at the present time. With 
acid-reducing agents (zinc and hydrochloric acid or stannous chloride and hydrochloric 
acid) the acid dy(» (in aqueous solution) arc decolorized. The reduction of the sul¬ 
phonated basic dyes gives a leuco compound from which the original dye may be repro¬ 
duced by simple oxidation; but with the nitro and azo dyes leuco compounds are not 
formed, and consequently the original dye cannot be regenerated by oxidation. The 
nitro dyes on reduction give amino bodi^ (NOr->NH 2 ), while the azo dyes on reduc¬ 
tion have the azo grouping (—N : N—) split with the formation of two amino bodies 
(—NH2, —NIh). 

t The acid dy« are used largely for the dyeing of suitings, dress goods, knitMng and 
hosiery yarns carpet yams and hat materials. 

177 . 
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quite fast to light * and to washing; as a ruh^, they will not stand heavy 
fulling. On this account they arc more applicabh; to the dyeing of the 
woven cloth (piece dyeing) than to the dyedng of loose stock or yarn. 
They are largely used for colors on ladies’ dress goods and light suitings 
and other goods where heavy washing is not rcHjuinid. 

One of the chief defects of the acid dy(\s is their t(nnlency to bleed from 
the dyed fiber and stain undyed material wlum waslu'd with soap, or (;vcn 



Fig. 128.—Dyeing ApparatUH. (Paawki.) 


when steeped in warm water. This <iegre(‘ of l>lcM*ding in inereiisecl if the 
soap used is alkaline in character, for alkaline! lic|Uors affeud, the ficad colors 
considerably, so much so, in fact, that many of these* eolore may l>e strifiped 
in great measure from the fiber by l>oiling in a weak alkaline liquor (stich 
as ammonium carbonate, soda ash, borax, etc.). Treatment with strongly 
alkaline liquors is not to be expected, for the wool itself is rapidly 
destroyed in hot or boiling solutions of the caustic alkalies or even & inodei^ 

* This is specially true of the azo dyes; the add greeni and irlolete diow mmh law 
fastness to light. 
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ately strong solution of soda ash or potassium carbonate. The sensi¬ 
tiveness to alkalies, however, varies greatly among the different acid dyes, 
and there are quite a number which resist the normal action of alkalies 
very well. It is almost needless to say that the acid colors are quite 
resistant to the action of weak acid solutions, seeing that the colors them¬ 
selves are dyed in such liquors. 

In range of color the acid dyes are quite varied, representatives of 
almost every color being available. Water of ordinary hardness does not 
have much effect on the acid dyes, and in the dyel)ath any tendency of 
hard water to precipitate these colors is prevented by the presence of 
acid. Material dyed with the acid colors should be well washed after 
coming from the dycl^ath, especially if heavy shades are used, otherwise 
the color may show unnecessary bleeding on scouring, or may have the 
defect of rubbing or crocking.’’ Should an acid color show any ten¬ 
dency towards dyeing unevenly, the following precautions should be 
observed :* 

(а) Start the dyebath at a low temperature and heat to the boiling point only 
very gradually. 

(б) Do not add any acid until the goods have been worked in the dyebath for 
some time, and then add the acid in several portions during the dyeing. 

(c) Be sure that the dyestuff is thoroughly dissolved and add the solution in 
several portions during the dyeing. 

(d) Do not use too “ short ” a dyebath, that is, one containing too little water, f 

* Dyestuffs which show a less degree of exhaustion, as a rule, dye more evenly than 
those which exhaust more completely, though, on the other hand, the colors they 
produce are usually less fast to washing. A knowledge of the relative exhaustion and 
level-dyeing properties of dyestufts is of importance in selecting mixtures of dyestuffs 
for the production of compound colors. Only those dyes should bo combined in the 
same bath which have approximately the same degree of exhaustion; otherwise in using 
a standing bath the color ratio is constantly changing and difficulties will bo experi¬ 
enced in shade matching. 

t Dyes which exhaust too ra]:)idly often give rise to uneven dyeing, especially if the 
bath is heated at all unevenly. This will be particularly true if the dyestuff solution 
is added to the hot bath containing the wool. Probably the greater number of dyestuffs 
show a tendency to come up unevenly in some degree, while the smaller number are of- 
a very level-dyeing nature. Such dyes are not confined to any one class, but extend 
through all the different groups of dyestuffs. Uneven dyeings, however, may result 
from a variety of causes. In the manufacture of woolen materials, wools of different 
quality and origin are mixed together, and it will often happen that one kind of wool 
will have a greater attraction for the coloring matter than another, hence will dye up a 
darker color; or sometimes, one kind of w(K) 1 will take one shade, and another kind of 
wool a slightly different shade; hence, the dyed color may appear uneven from this 
cause. For the dyeing of wool it is desirable to use as soft water as possible, though 
this is not so nec^sary as in the case of dyeing silk, where it is customary to employ 
soap as an addition to the dyebath. That the lime in hard water has a certain influ¬ 
ence in dyeing is without doubt, although this effect is more or less neutralized by the 
presence of sulphuric or acetic acid in the dyebath. 
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2. Preparation of the Dyebath.—For the dyeing of woolen yarn there 
will be required about sixty times the amount of water or dye liquor as 
there is material to be dyed; that is to say, 1 lb. of woolen yarn will 
require about 7.5 gallons of water in the dyebath (1 gallon of water weighs 
8| lbs.). Silk will also require about the same proportion. Cotton yarn, 
on the other hand, will require only about one-half the amount of dye 
liquor as wool; that is to say, 1 lb. of cotton may be dyed in about 3§ 
gallons of dye liquor.* * * § 

In dyeing wool with the acid dyestuffs, it is customary to use the fol¬ 
lowing general formula in the preparation of the bath; 

4 per cent of sulphuric acid, t 

20 per cent of glaubersalt, 

X per cent of dyestuff (in necessary amount to produce; the color 
desired). 

While this is to be considered a general method applicable to silmostany 
of the acid dyes, it may be varied somewhat as occasion requires with 
the use of particular dyestuffs. 

Instead of glaubersalt and acid, sodium bisulphate itself inuy lx; used 
with the same general effect; in which case alrout 15 per cent is employed 
(as this will furnish about 4 per cent of free sulphuric acid).t 

The proper regulation of the temperature of the dyebath is also to be 
considered. While for most purposes of dyeing it is ncces.sary to boil the 
material in the dyebath for at least one-half to one hour in order to obtain 
proper penetration and fixation of the coloring matter, it is also frequently 
inadvisable to enter the wool when the dye liquor is at a boiling; tempera¬ 
ture, as this may lead to uneven and superficial dyrsing. In a general way 
it may be said that the most suitable temperature to start the acid dyebath 
is about 140° F.§ 

* The porcelain beakers employed for the dye-tests described in this book should 
conveniently hold about 300 cc. of water; conseciuently they are of a convenient Bm% for 
the dyeing of 5-gram skeins of woolen yarn or lO-grarn skeins of cotton yarn^ so that 
the woolen and cotton skeins employed for the teats should be supplied in these weighte 
respectively. For silk, skeins of about 2 grams weight may be employed (for eexmomy)^ 
consequently for such tests only about 125 cc. of dye liquor should be used. 

t In formulas relating to the application of dyestuffs, unless otherwises mKxdfied, the 
percentages refer to the weight of the material being dyed; 100 lbs. of wool, for example, 
would require 4 lbs. of sulphuric acid and 20 lbs. of glaubersalt. 

t In the case of dyeing carbonized goods which have not been neutral bed with 
alkali, and which in consequence are still of an acid character, it is best to start the dye¬ 
bath with glaubersalt only, adding a little sodium bisulphate or acid later on if nec¬ 
essary. 

§ In the dyeing of piece-goods that are hard to penetrate it is well to increase the 
amount of glaubersalt in the bath and also to enter the goods at a somewhat lower 
temperature. In the^case of goods containing kempy wool fibers that are difficult to 
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It is nearly always necessary to boil the goods in the dyebath 
in order to obtain a proper fixation of the color even though 
the full shade of the dye may apparently be developed at a lower 
temperature or with only a slight degree of boiling.* It must be 
remembered that the wool fiber is a sort of hardened glue-like filament 
which becomes softened and rendered absorbent by prolonged treatment 
with boiling water, and that it is the purpose of the dyeing operation 
to cause the dyestuff solution to penetrate the innermost parts of the fiber 
and also to assure as complete an absorption of the coloring matter as pos¬ 
sible by the substance of the cell-walls of the fiber. By using a cool 
dyebath or not boiling sufficiently, there will be a tendency to have the dye¬ 
stuff taken up only superficially, and also there will be incomplete com¬ 
bination between the color and the colloidal jelly-like mass of the fiber. 
It will also frequently l)c found that with insufficient boiling the color 
will come up unc^vcm or shattery,” whereas this defect may be remedied 
by longer boiling. It is not desirables, on the other hand, to boil the bath 
too vigorously or too long, as this will result in injury to the fiber through 
felting; the bath is best maintained at a simmer, a violent ebullition being 
avoided. 

There are several variations from the typical formula for dyeing acid 
colors; instead of preparing the bath with all of its ingredients to start 
with, the bath may be made up with only the color solution and the 
glaubersalt; the goods are introduced at the usual temperature of 140° F. 
and the temperature is gradually raised to the boiling point. During the 
period of the dycung the acud is added in several successive portions, and 
this causes a moi*c gradual feeding on of the color. This method is gen¬ 
erally employed in the case of dyes having poor level-dyeing properties, 
or in the case of goods where penetration is difficult and it is necessary to 
have the dye feed on very slowly in order to secure uniform coloring. It 
is also well to use this method in the dyeing of carbonized shoddy or 
extract wool, consisting of fiber which has been already treated with 
acid. With this kind of material the fiber already has an acid char¬ 
acter, and if further immediate additions of acid are made to the bath, the 
color may be taken up too quickly to give good results. 

Another variation of the general method is to replace the sulphuric 
acid with a milder-acting acid, acetic acid being the one most usually 

dye through it is recommended to keep the bath at a lively boil and also to add a little 
further acid toward the end of the dyeing. 

* In the use of acid dyes for purposes of shading when dyeing to match a color, care 
must be taken to use only the best level-dyeing dyes when the additions of dyestuff 
are to be made in the boiling bath, otherwise the added color will be taken up too quickly 
to give even results. If it is not possible to me the very level-dyeing dyes, the dye¬ 
bath will have to be cooled down somewhat before adding the color; 
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employed, although of late years, formic acid has also been used for this 
purpose with very good results * The action in this case is simply to 
weaken the acid strength of the bath and this has the same retarding 
influence on the absorption of the color. From 3 to 5 per cent of acetic 
acid may be used, or from 2 to 4 per cent of formic acid. It is to be noted 
that the latter acid is more energetic in its reacition than the former. 
Frequently, in order to obtain a more satisfacttory exhaustion of the 
dyebath, it is necessary to add some sulphuric acid (usually from 1 to 2 
per cent) towards the end of the dyeing. This is probably explained by 
the fact that the organic, acids like acetic and formic acads are volatile 
in the boiling dyebaths, and consequently the latter gradually loses its 
acidity on boiling; whereas sulphuric acid, not being volatile, under 
these conditions keeps the bath acid even after prolonged! boiling. It is 
also to be borne in mind that both acetic and fonni(‘, acids are considerably 
more costly than sulphuric acid, therefore economy will demand that they 
be used to substitute the latter acid to the least degre^e possil)le. 

For the purpose of obtaining a very gradually dev(do|'XHl acadity in the 
bath in cases where extreme precautions must Ix^ taken to produce even 
and well-penetrated dyeings, the substitution of the acid by ammonium 
acetate f or sulphate has been suggested. These stilts gradually disso¬ 
ciate in a boiling solution, and as the ammonia is highly volatile, the bath 
will gradually develop acidity on boiling, while maintaining a pra(;ti(‘ally 
neutral condition at lower temperatures. The ac^etate is more reactive in 
this way than the sulphate. To obtain sufficient acidity, however, it is 
usually necessary to employ considerable amounts of the ammonium salts 
(from 5 to 10 per cent of the acetate and 40 to 80 per cent of the sulphate), 
and as these salts are relatively costly, their use in this connection will l>e 
limited to very few occasions, such as in the dyeing of heavily fulled cloth 
or very hard, tightly twisted yarns where good color penetration cannot 
be obtained by other methods. Also the use of this method requires a 
very prolonged boiling of the goods. In this connection it might l)e noted 
that a solution of ammonium acetate will usually strip down an acid 

* Formic acid is coming into use for the dyeing of woolen piece-goods containing 
cotton or artificial silk effect threads which it is desired to leave white. In order to 
prevent these effect threads from becoming stained the goods must Im dyed in a strongly 
acid bath, and formic acid is most suited for this purjx)se as its acidity is very strong 
(much greater than acetic acid) and at the same time it does not have the same tender¬ 
ing effect on the cotton or artificial silk as sulphuric acid. In the dyeing of such ^^ods, 
however, they should be well rinsed immediately after dyeing, and they should be 
dried as soon as possible; for if left for any length of time in the wet state the dye m 
liable to bleed from the wool and stain the white effect thrcjads. 

t Ammonium acetate is made by mixing 4 parts of ammonia (24 per (»nt) with 10 
parts acetic acid (30 per cent). This solution will be slightly alkaline to litmus, but 
this is of no disadvantage in dyeing. 
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color to a considerable degree, and on this account has no doubt a specific 
action in retarding the dyeing operation. A special use of this method, 
however, is in the dyeing of wool and silk mixed goods when it is desirable 
to have the acid dyes take up only on the wool and leave the silk colorless. 
To obtain this result the use of ammonium acetate in place of acid is very 
satisfactory. 

In the case of certain of the acid dyes, the acid may be entirely omitted 
and a neutral bath be employed.* The dyes, however, that are capable 
of being used by this method are quite limited, and the method is only used 
in special cases, such for instance as in dyeing wool and cotton mixtures 



(union goods), where a sul)stantivc dye is used for coloring both fibers and 
it is neceasary to shade somewhat the wool by the use of a neutral dyeing 
acid color, the use', of acid not being desirable in the bath. 

A special modification of the type formula for acid dyes is the use of 
stannic chloride (1 to 2 per cent) in the bath in addition to the acid and 
glaubersalt. This is for the purpose of obtaining more brilliant colors 
with certain dyes. In this connection it is necessary to avoid the use of 

* In dyeing carboni7,ed goods with Alkali Blue care must be taken that the acid 
in the material is first completely neutralized before entering the dyebath, as otherwise 
there will be danger of some of the dye being precipitated on the goods. The same 
precaution should be observed in the dyeing of shoddy goods where the fiber may have 
been treated with acid solutions. 
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stannous chloride (which is frequently present in the stannic * 

as this reduces and destroys many of the acid dyes (the azo colors) - 
addition of alum (6 to 8 per cent) to the bath is also made at times ^ 
same purpose. 

3. Function of the Chemicals Employed in Dyeing Acid Colors* 
These chemicals are mostly confined to sulphuric acid and glaui>er*sf--^ii> 



As explained by the general theory of dyeing, the sulphuric acid is used fnr 
the purpose of liberating the color-acid of the dyestuff ^ so that it it my 

* Apparently the acid exerts other influences besides the one of simply 
the color-acid. For instance, in dyeing with 2 per cent of Crystal Scarlet only |«*r 
cent of acid would be necessary to split off the free color-acid; but if this atwiwit 
of sulphuric acid is used in the bath a light shade only of the color is obtaiii<*fl in 
order to produce a full shade and obtain satisfactory exhaustion, a much lar|i^4?‘r 
tity of acid is required; in fact it takes thirty to forty times m much acid to ol»t t$n 
maximum results as would be required to simply split off the free color-acid— f fsti f 
to say, from. 2 to 4 per cent of sulphuric acid is used. The acid in the dyeljfilt li f»|«i 
apparently reacts with the wool itself, for it has been shown (Jour, Soc. Dyer« ^ 

1888, page 107) that if wool is boiled with 10 per cent of sulphuric acid and tlieti. bc*iirii 
out nine times with 100 times its own weight of water, until the water is perfectly 
tral in reaction, it will dye a he^ivier shade with 2 per cent of Crystal Searl<»t 
another sample of untreated wool with the same quantity of dyestuff, even witli 
addition of 2| per cent of sulphuric acid to the dyebath. 
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more readily combine with the basic .•nmpouent of tbe fiber; hence (lie 
addition of the acid facilitates tin* dyeinji and increases fh.* cxlnuisMon of 
the bath. Some acid dyes nafurally n*<iuire more aeid Ihan olli<*rs to 
give the same degree of exhaustion, but 1 per .•ent (on (he weight ol (he 
wool) appears to bo ample for ahnos( all ca.-<*.s. The dyer ,loes not 
vary the amount of aeid with <‘ach individual dyes(nil or variation 
in quantity of dyestuff used, but ailheres to (lie fixed (iuan(i(.v ot I ik‘i 
cent. Sometimes a better degree ol i‘xhaus(iou may hi* oblained by 
the addition of a further fiuanlif.y (about 2 per (* 0111 ) of a<*id near (he 
completion of the dyeing operation. Some ot the acid d.\e.-, do not reipiire 
the addition of such a strong aei<l as .sulphuric to liberate the color-acid, 
but give very good results with a milder acid, such as (lie organic aeetie 
acid. Formic aeid may also In* used. Such cidors are e.s|H*cially u.selul 
for the dyeing of wool-cotton fabrics, as the cotton is not injured by the 
acetic or formic acid. Nearly all of the acid colors are .slight ly di.ssoeiateil 
on dissolving in water; that is to .say, a small amount ol the Iree color- 
acid is formed; henee a certain itegrec of dyeing takes jilaee even without 
the addition of acid. Some of the acid dyc.s lire largely di.ssociafcd in 
solution, and consequently th(*s<‘ may 1 h* dyed in a neutral hath. Such 
colors are also useful for wool-eotton dyeing. 'rh(‘r<*fore (he aeid ilyes 
may be divided into three groups with referi-nce to the n-quired acidity of 
the dyebath: 

(a) Dyes which may be upplunl in a iii’ittnii hath 

(b) Dye.s which refiuire a nlifijlitly and Ih’Iiik nniiliiyecl. 

(c) Dyes which require a bath iM'iiiulutf’d with >4iilp!turtc tmd 

The glaubersalt used in the* dyid^iith nny exfii mi influeriei* iti hpvctiiI 
different ways: 

(a) In mechanically retarding tlm intiTacbari the rninr-iicid inurthe fil»er. 

(h) In chemically retarding th<» itm the iht* 

(c) In affecting the solubility of the dyeiitiiff in tlii* milutinri. 

The first effect will be €onHidon*«! utifh*r the goiieral ilif»ory of clyeirig 
(Chapter XXV); and is very likely the exi xted by flu* glititimr- 

salt. There is a considerable iKmHihilif,y% howi?Vf*r, t hfit a i*lic»riiic*iil fwiiciti 
may come into play. It is a principle in c'herriiHtry that 

when one of the products of a ehemteiil rimetifin m immmi in llici fMilntkiri, 
the rapidity and extent of this wiictiori will Im* rialnritcL Mow^ in the 
interaction between sulphuric acdil and the dy«^«tiiff (wliicdi m gcriiirally 
the sodium salt of the color-acid) m formed; lumn\ if a rela¬ 
tively large proportion of ^hmfmrmh m alnwiy tin* rmdJcm 

between the acid and the dye-stuff will \m eonriderably relitrdcii Jiwt 
to what extent .this influence of the glaiiiiitimlfc iiffcrte the cvmi dyeing of 
the acid colors is a question; but it m doubtful if ii m m m the 
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preceding influence. As to the degree in which the glaubersalt affects 
the solubility of the dyestuff in the solution, it may be stated that this 
must be rather limited, when it is considered that both the dyestuff and 
the glaubersalt are in rather dilute solutions. The general effect of the 
addition of glaubersalt to a dyestuff solution would be to lessen the solu¬ 
bility of the dye; but in order for this effect to be marked the concentra¬ 
tion of the glaubersalt in the solution would have to be rather high. If 
the glaubersalt did act in this manner in the ordinary dyebath, the effect 
would be to throw the dyestuff out of solution and hence to promote 
uneven rather than level dyeing; whereas we know the opposite to be the 
case. Furthermore, many of the acid dyes may be partially stripped from 



Fig. 131.—Dyeing Machine for Loose Stock. (Schmidt.) 


the fiber by boiling in a bath containing glaubersalt; much more of the 
dyestuff being dissolved than if plain boiling water were used. 

Glaubersalt is the common name for crystallized sodium sulphate; 
it has the chemical formula Na 2 S 04 'IOH 2 O. Calcined or desiccated 
glaubersalt has the water of crystallization removed by heating; it is a 
white amorphous powder, having the formula Na 2 S 04 . About 44 parts 
of desiccated glaubersalt are equivalent to 100 parts of the crystalline salt. 

4. Exhaustion and Leveling Properties. —^The acid dyes, as a rule, 
exhaust fairly well, though this quality varies with individual members of 
the group. The exhaustion of the dyebath may usually be considerably 
increased by the addition of extra acid towards the end of the dyeing oper¬ 
ation. In case the bath does not exhaust well, it should be kept as a 
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standing k('ttl(‘,” that is, prosnrvod for further tiso and froslu'iHHl tip !)y 
the addition of the necessary arnotint of dyc'sinfT. Of cr)iirse, th(^ poorer 
the exhaustion of tlie d 3 a'‘hath th(‘ l(‘ss Avill b(^ the amount of the se(a)nd 
addition of dyesttilT. Oenerall^” s|K‘aking:, with t,h(‘ third or fourth suc¬ 
cessive l>ath, the amount of dyf»stufr to l)(‘ addc'd (»a(dt time will httcoine 
constant in ordcT to pia)du(‘e th(‘ same shade. Most of the acid d^a^-s will 
give a “ full sliadct (in a starting hath) with about to 5 per cemt of colrir. 
By a full shad(‘ is nn^ant tlie maximum (h^pth of color given by a dy(\stulT. 

When it is nec(*ssaiT to use co])p(‘r vessels or machines in the dyeing 
of acid colors on w^fyol in light or bright shad(‘s, to o])iain tJie lH‘Ht results 
about 3 oz. of ammonium snl|)hoc 3 'anide should be addc‘d p(‘r 100 gallons 
of dye liffuor. Tliis is due to tine fact that the acid in th<^ dy(‘bath will 
dissolve some of th(' co|)per anfl this will then reach, with t-hc^ sulphur 
pres(‘nt in the \vool tn give* a Idacdc cojiixu* sulphide*, thus dulling the 
dy^*d shade*. The* pr(‘Sf‘n(‘(‘ of the* ammonium sulphoc^yanidc preivcmts the 
formation of the* cop|>er sulphid(^ 

5. Calculations Used in Dyeing.—The amounts of d^^'estufTs and 
chemicals employed in dyedng arc* usually crxpiT.sscul in tcuans of p<*rc(*ntagc%s 
on the weiglit of thc^ mat<*ria! to 1 h* dyc‘cL ''Flum in Mxp- ** 
of glaubersalt, 4 fx*rcc*nt of sulphuric acid, and 1 iM*r cemt of Acid Magcnita^' 
arc called for; tins would mean that the actual amounts of the*, substances 
to Is* tak<m an* to Is* the* r(‘H|Hudive |K‘rc*c*ntagc*.s on thc^ wcaght of the yarn 
dyed, which in this case* is 5 grams. Thf*r(*fon* we havc^: 

5 gramsK.01 ^ 0.20 gmni far th<* «ulph»ric ra’icl, 

!t griimsX.2U l.CM) gram ft»r tlu* glaubfmtlt, 

5 gnuiwX.Ol ^-0.05 gram fur thit dycsltilT, 

As these* arc nithc*r small amounts to Ik* continually weighing out, it 
is lK*st to have* the* f*h(*nncids and dy(*st 4 in*H <‘mploy<»(l in the dy(!4eHts 
niacle up in solutions of such Htrengih tliat convenii*nt volurnes will con¬ 
tain the recpiired amounts as ric*i*d<*d for the preparation of thc4 dyelaiths. 
As 4 |x*r cent is the customary amount of sulphuric acid to <»rnploy, a con¬ 
venient solution would one of suc*h sirf!ngth that 10 cc. would contain 
4 per cent of the a<d(l on 5 grams {this iMung the weight of thc^ wcK)km yarn 
employed in all the tests). To pn*pare 1 liter or KKK) c*e. of this iioluticm.y 
proceed as follow^s: 

10 ce. in to fontairi 4 per cent on 5 grams ®0.2 gram ackl, 
cc. would tlicrefiiri! mritaiii W gmtm aiftd. 

As the commercial eoncentrated sulphuric iwnd has a density of about 1.84 
{i.c. 1 cc. weighs 1.8^1 griima), 2CI grams by weight of the add would Imi 
equivaknt to 20-f-1*8*1 »1L9 cc. Hence the i^lution should contain 
IIJ cc. of the coneciitrated sulphuric acid imr liter, Tim ^jliition of glau- 

X' 
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bersalt may be prepared in a similar manner. A convenient strength is 
one containing 20 per cent of the salt on 5 grams in 10 cc. which would be 
1 gram in 10 cc., or 100 grams per liter. A convenient strength for the 
solutions of dyestuffs is 5 grams per liter; hence 1 per cent on 5 grams 
would be equivalent to 10 cc. of the solution. For a 10-gram skein, where 
cotton yarn is employed in the tests, 20 cc. would be equivalent to 1 per 
cent. 

, 6. General Remarks on the Dyeing of Wool. —Wool may be dyed in 
any of its stages of manufacture, i.e., as loose wool or stock, as slubbing, as 
yarUj or as the woven piece. But in whatever form it may come to the 
dyer, it is necessary that the fiber be as clean as possible; that is, it must 
be thoroughly scoured. In order to obtain uniformity of results it is best 
that the dyer should scour the material himself before attempting to dye 
it, as very frequently imperfect dyeing results from taking too much for 
granted in the matter of scouring. 

In some cases, where a pure and high-grade fabric is desired, it is 
required to carbonize wool stock before dyeing. This is for the purpose 
of removing the vegetable matter, burrs, straw, grass, etc., from the fiber 
(see page 74). Sometimes instead of carbonizing the wool in the loose 
state, the removal of the vegetable matter does not take place until the 
wool has been woven anxl dyed in the piece. This is usually done in the 
ease of high-grade wools which on dyeing in dark shades (especially blacks 
and blues) show little undyed specks due to the accidental presence of 
vegetable fibers. 'The cloth is treated with acid, dried, and washed 
for the purpose of carbonizing much in the same manner as already 
described for loose wool. Either a solution of sulphuric acid (2 to 4*^ Tw.) 
is used, or gaseous hydrochloric acid. Of course, the dyes used must 
be such as to resist the action of the carbonizing process. In lower grade 
woolen cloths the vegetable specks are usually covered up by what is 
known as “ speck dyeing,’^ which is mostly confined to blacks. The gooils 
are run through a bath containing Logwood, bluestone, and soda ash, which 
dyes the specks of vegetable matter. 

When light, bright, and delicate colors are to be obtained on loose 
wool, it is generally necessary to employ bleached stock. The bleaching 
is done in the usual manner as described on page 108. 

7. Dyeing Wool in the Loose Stock. —When dyed in the stock it must 
be borne in mind that the wool must subsequently be carded, spun, woven, 
scoured, and finished; therefore it is necessary to select a method of dyeing 
which will yield a color capable of withstanding the various treatments 
to which the fiber must be subjected. It is necessary that the color be 
fast to crocking and scouring at least; hence it is customary to employ 
fast colors for the dyeing of wool stock. However fast the color may be 
it is almost impossible to prevent some difference occurring in the shade 
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a,s dyed on the stock and that which the finished fabric assumes. This is 
more or loss due to the difference in the mechanical distribution of the 
fibers after spinning and wciaving, usually having the effect of darkening 
-the color. Wool dyed in the stock will also be more or less uneven in 
shade, due to unevenness in the character of the fiber throughout the 
mass of the wool, causing different parts to take up the dyestuff some¬ 
what differently. In the subsequent carding process, this unevenness is 
remedied by the thorough mixing of the different fibers, but at the same 
t,hnc the shade of the entire mass may suffer considerable alteration. 
Therefore it is readily understood that it is difficult to dye wool in the 



Fig. 132.—D 3 ’’eing Machine for Loose Stock. (Dr6ze-Michaelis,) 


stock SO m accurately to match a given shade in the finished piece, it 
being necessary to make a proper allowance for the alteration which the 
color must suffer during the process of manufacture. 

Wool is more perfectly dyed, however, in the loose state than in its 
other forms. This is due to the fibers being more free and open, conse¬ 
quently more directly exposed to the action of the dye liquor, and allowing 
of a better absorption and penetration of the dyestuff into the fiber. For 
the same reason, wool stock requires more dyestuff to be used for a given 
shade than yarn or cloth; and this, together with the fact t^at fast dyes 
must be employed, causes loose wool dyeing to be more expensive in 
th^ matter of drugs. There is also always more or less felting of the fibers 
when wool is dyed in the stock, and a consequent deterioration and loss 
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during the subsequent carding, drawing, and spinning processes, which is a 
further item of increased expense to be attached to this method of dyeing. 

The chief purpose of dyeing wool in the stock is for the manufacture 
of mixes and fancy yarns. The mixes are obtained by carding a certain 
proportion of colored wool with white wool (oxfords, grays, etc.), or several 
colors may be carded together for producing compound shades. If por¬ 
tions of yellow and blue wools, for instance, be carded together and thor¬ 
oughly mixed, a very uniform resultant color is obtained, which in this case 
would be green. This is caused by the eye not being able to distinguish the 
separate colors of two or more fibers in juxtaposition, but only perceives 
the blended or compound color. 

8. Dyeing Tops and Slabbing.—In its dyeing relations slubbing or tops 
is very similar to wool stock. As it contains a small quantity of oil added 
for the purpose of carding or combing, it is often necessary to give it a 
mild scouring preliminary to dyeing. Worsted tops arc dyed very exten¬ 
sively in special machines, the object being to leave the fibers as free as 
possible, so as to avoid loss and bad work in the subsequent drawing and 
spinning operations. As worsted materials, as a rule, are not very heavily 
fulled in finishing, and as but a small quantity of oil and dirt arc acquired 
in the process of making the yarn, thus requiring but a mild scouring in the 
piece, the dyestuffs employed for top dyeing often need not be specially 
fast to fulling—at least not to the same extent as those required for the 
dyeing of wool stock or slubbing intended for woolen yarns which, as a rule, 
are to be subjected to heavy scouring or fulling in the piece. Worsted 
mixes are mostly dyed in the form of tops, the mixing being done in the 
drawing and spinning. 

9. Dyeing Woolen Yams.—The dyeing properties of yarn are essen¬ 
tially different from those of wool stock. In this respect yarns jnay be 
divided roughly into three classes: (1) carpet yarns (and other low-grade 
yarns containing coarse, hairy fibers); (2) woolen yarns (made in general 
from noils and clothing wools); (3) worsted yarns (made from cornted 
tops and including high-grade luster wools). The first class of yarns usu¬ 
ally contains a large amount of oil, grease, and dirt, and frequently it is an 
object not to remove any more of these impurities than possible. The 
cheaper acid dyes are mostly employed and no special regard is had as to 
fastness. Woolen yarns are generally thoroughly scoured previous to 
dyeing, and as these yarns generally go into goods requiring fulling, the 
faster acid and the mordant dyes are employed; also some substantive 
dyes are available. For delicate shades the yarn must be bleached, though 
in some cases the bleaching is done after the dyeing. Worsted yarns con¬ 
tain but little oil and dirt (those spun by the French system contain no oil 
at all) and hence require very mild scouring. Colors that are fast to light 
and scouring are usually required on worsted yarns, as these go into cloths 
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that are not heayily fulled. In the dyeing of worsted yarns one desidera¬ 
tum is to avoid felting of the fibers and to retain the luster of the wool. 

10. Dyeing of Piece-Goods.—Piece-goods arc dyed only where solid 
colors are used, though various processes have of late been introduced 
for the purpose of obtaining varied colored effect threads in the body 
color of the piece. This is done by preparing the dyed yarn (usually wors¬ 
ted) with a ‘‘ resist ’’ which prevents this yarn from taking the color when 
the piece is dyed. Cloth (especially that from woolen yarns) requires a 
fairly good scouring, as a rule, before dyeing in order to remove the oil, 
dirt, and dressing used in the preparation of the warp. In any case all 
piece-goods should be thoroughly wetted-out with hot water before entering 
the dyebath, otherwise uneven and cloudy colors are liable to follow. 
Frequently in piece-goods one class of wool is used in the warp and a dif- 



Ficj. 133.—“Automatic Dryer for Cotton, Wool, Raw Stock, etc. 

(Philadelplua Te.xtile Maehinory Co.) 

ferent class of fi}>er in the filling; its different qualities of wool are liable to 
take the same dyestuff a little differently a skittery effect is liable to 
occur. To avoid this as far as possible the piece should be boiled in water 
for some time before dyeing. Piece-goods are frequently carbonized before 
dyeing, the operation being carried out in. about the same manner as 
deseriloed for loose wool. In case the pieces contain dyed yarns and the 
earbonizjing is done previous to finishing, it is well to employ a solution of 
aluminium chloride of 9 to 12® Tw. in place of sulphuric acid, as this will 
cause less injury to the dyed colors.* A solution of magnesium chloride of 

♦ In order to preserve the proper dyeing qualities of the eloth in carbonizing it should 
be home in mind that when wool is saturated with acid and exposed to the light the 
fiber may become so changed as to resist the dyestufl. Also no soap should be allowed 
to come in contact with the carbonijaed wool until the fiber has been thoroughly neutral¬ 
ized with soda ash, m otherwise the soap will be decomposed by the acid into free fatty 
acids which are sticky substances and wciy difficult to remove from the goods, and 
may cause had streaks in the subsequent dyeing. 
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dry out, and then by capillary action the liquor will be drawn to the drier 
parts and thus deposit its color aloni;>; both edges, leaving the center of the 
piece lighter. Lists may also be the result of using hard water in 
washing after scouring and before dyeing, and thus leaving a deposit 
of lime salts either on one or both edges of the cloth, as above described. 
This will often cause heavier shades in the subsequent dyeing. 

11. Experimental. Exp. 60. General Method of Dyeing on Wool.—Prepare a dyebath 
containing 300 cc. of water, 20 per cent of glaubersalt, 4 pcT cent of .suli)hiiric acid, and 

1 per cent of Acid Magenta. Have the temperature of the l)ath at al)out 140° F. and 
place in it a wclkscoured and wet-out test skein of woolen yarn; l)y m(\‘ins of the stirring 
rods give the skein a few turns in the li(iuor so as to saturate the filxu- thoroughly with 
the solution. Tiicn allow the skein to hang from a stirring rod into the dyc'bath, and 
heat the latter gradually to the boiling point, turning the skein from time to time so 
that it may dye up evenly. Do not maintain the liquor in a state of actual ebullition, 
as this will rapidly cause the fibers of the wool to felt together; k(‘ep the bath just at a 
simmer. Continue the dyeing at this temperature for one-half hour, turning the skein 
from time to time. Then remove the skein, squeeze out the dye liriuor, rinse well in 
fresh water until no more color is removed from the fiber, them scpieoze out and dry. 
Tliis exi)erirnent represents the general method of dyeing nearly all acid dyes on wool. 

Exp. 61. Showing the Use of Glaubersalt in the Dyebath.—Pn^pare a bath contain¬ 
ing 300 cc. of water, 4 per cent cif sulphuric acid, and 2 per cent of Na[)htliyl Blue Black. 
Dye a test .skein of woolen yarn in this bath, entering at 120° F. arid gradually raising 
to the boil, and continue at that tranpcraturci for oru^-half hour; thmi wash and dry. 
It will be found that the skein has beiiomo colored ralluT umn'enly, <lii(^ to the fact that 
no retarding agent such as glaul)crsalt has been ad(l(‘d. Now i)r(‘par(‘ a second bath 
similar to the preceding one, but also add 20 j)er ceiit of glaubersalt, and then dye a 
.second skein of woolen yarn as before. After washing and drying, compare the even¬ 
ness of the colors on the two skeins. 

Exp. 62. Showing the Influence of the Amount of Acid in Dyeing with Acid Colors.— 
Prepare four dyebaths, each containing 300 ccr. of water, 20 f)er cerit of glaulxTsalt, and 

2 per cent of Formyl Violet 10 B. To the first bath add 1 p(‘r ;ent of sulphuric acid, 
to the second add 2 per cent of the acid, to the thii-d add 4 per cent of the acid, and 
finally to the fourth add 8 per cent of the acid. Dye a skein of woolen yarn in each 
of these baths in the usual manner; that is, ent(‘ring at 120° F., gradually raising to the 
boil and dyeing at that temperature for one-half hour. After dyeing, wash and dry, 
and compare the color on the several skeins. Also compare the depth of color left in 
the respective dyebaths after the dyeing operation has Ix'.en comi)leted, 

Exp. 63. Showing the Exhaustion of the Dyebath.—Prepare a bath containing 300 
cc. of water, 2 iKjr cent of Acid Magenta, 4 per cent of sulphuric acid, and 20 per cent 
of glaubersalt. Dye a skein of woolen yarn in this bath in the usual manner. ‘Hquecze 
the excess of dye liquor back into the bath; wash the dyed skenn and dry. Then dyo 
a seexmd skein of woolen yarn in the same bath without any further addition of dyestuff 
or chemicals, but fill up the dyebath with water so that the volume is brought back to 
the original point. After dyeing, squeeze the excess of liquor into the bath again, wash 
the seexind skein and dry. Then add water again to the bath to bring it back to the 
original volume, and dye a third skein of woolen yarn in the same manner, and after 
dyeing, wash and dry. Compare the color obtained on the three skeins, and this will 
give a good idea of the relative exhaustion of the dyebath. 

Exp. 64. Dyemg Acid Dyes in a Neutral Batih.—Some of the aeid dyes are disso¬ 
ciated considerably on dissolving in wat^ and liberate sufficient color-acid to allow 
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of the dyeing of the wool without the addition of any acid to the bath. Prepare a hath 
containing 300 cc. of water, 10 per cent of glaubersalt, and 1 ]icr cent of Orange KNZ. 
Dye a skein of woolen yarn in this bath in the usual manner, and wash and dry, Pr(‘- 
pare a second bath containing 300 cc. of water, 10 per cent of glaubersalt, 1 p(*r c{‘iit of 
Orange ENZ, and 4 per cent of sulphuric acid. Dye a skein of woohm yarn in this 
bath in the usual manner, and wash and dry. Compare the color ohtaiiu'd on th(^ two 
skeins by these methods. 

Exp. 66. Dyeing of Alkali Blue.—The color acids of a few of the acid dyes are in.soh 
uble in water, and therefore acid cannot be added directly to the dyobath, but must be 
employed in a separate bath. This method is represented in the application of Alkali 
Blue. Dye a test skein of woolen yarn in a bath of 300 cc. of water, 10 per cent, of glau¬ 
bersalt, 1 per cent of Alkali Blue, and 2 per cent of borax. After boiling for twemty 
minutes, remove the skein, squeeze, rinse slightly, and pass into a fresh batli (‘ontain- 



Fig.‘ 135.—Printing Machine for Slubbing. (Vigoureux System.) 


ing 300 cc. of water and 5 per cent of suli)huric acid; enter at 160® bring to the boil 
and continue for twenty minutes. Notice that the full blue color of the dye in not 
developed until the material is treated with the acid bath. Borax in a mild alkali, and 
is added to the dyebath for the purpose of insuring its remaining perfectly neutral. 
In place of borax, other alkalies may be used, such as 1 per cent of mil soda, or 2 i>er cent 
of ammonia water, or 5 per cent of sodium silicate. To show the effect of adding the 
acid directly to the dyebath, prepare a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 10 per cent of 
glaubersalt, 1 per cent of Alkali Blue, and 4 per cent of sulphuric acid. Dye a skein of 
woolen yarn in this bath in the usual manner, and wash and dry. Compare the rmult 
with that obtained in the first method. Also notice that the addition of the acid to 
the bath causes the precipitation of the coloring matter. The color obtaimsd with 
Alkali Blue may be brightened and at the same time rendered faster to fulling, by th© 
addition of a small percentage of Victoria Blue B to the acid developing bath. 

Exp. 66. Dyeing Acid Dyes on Acidified WooL —^Wool combine* with acids with 
considerable affinity, and when so treated will dye with the acid colors without my 
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further addition of acid to the dycbath. Carbonized shoddy (rccoverod wool fiber 
treated with acid for the purpose of decomposing vegetable fibers), on this account, will 
generally dye more heavily than ordinary wool under the same conditions. Work a 
test skein of woolen yarn in a bath containing 300 cc. of water and 10 per cent of sul¬ 
phuric acid, boiling for fifteen minutes. Then rinse in fresh water and squeeze. Dye 
this skein, together with one of ordinary wool, in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 20 
Per cent of glaubersalt, and 1 per cent of Formyl Violet 10 B. After dyeing wash well 
Und dry. Then compare the two skeins for depth of color, and it will be found that 
the one treated with acid has been dyed much the d(;eper shade. 

Exp. 67. Use of Acetic Acid in Dyeing Acid Colors.—Some of the acid dyes tend to 
go on to the fiber too rapidly if sulphuric acid is used in the bath, owing to the fact that 
the color-acid is liberated too rapidly and has a strong affinity for the fiber; hence uneven 
dyeings are liable to result. This fault may be avoided l)y using a weak acid, such as 
acetic jicid, and not adding all of the acid at once but in several portions. To more 
thoroughly c.xhaust the bath some sulphuric acid may b(‘ add(‘d towards the end of the 
dyeing operation.* Prepare a dyebath containing 300 c.c. of water, 20 per cent of 
glaubersalt, and 1 per cent Sul[)hon ('yaniiu^ Blue, and dye a skein of woolen yarn as 
Usual for twenty minutes, then lift the skein and add 2 x)er (’.ont of acetic, acid, and 
continue the dyeing for t(m minut(?s. Lift sk(‘in a second time and add 2 per cent 
of sulphuric acid and continue dyeing for fifte(m minutes. Then wash and dry. 

Exp. 68. Use of Phthalein Dyes.—Th(*se dyes aui represemted by the eosins and 
related coloring matters. Tliey are api>lied in neutral or w(uikly acid baths, and give 
delicate red and pink .shade.s which are (diaract(iriz(^d })y a i)eculiar brightness and 
fluorescence. Tiie shades may also be inad(5 more brilliant by dyeing on wool which 
has first l)een tr(*ated witli alum. I^repare a hath containing 300 c(5. of water, 10 per 
cent of glaubersalt, and 1 per cent of Eosin, and dye a skein of woolen yarn in the usual 

* Th(‘re is a special group of «aci(l azo dy(*s known ns tlu'. Sulphon colors which are 
princii)ally used for the dyeing of wool an<l whicii are appli<‘d in luuitral of slightly alkaline 
baths. They form sort of a (ioimecting link b(‘tween suf)stantive dy(!B on the one hand 
and the acid dyes on the other, and ani (piite us(iful in the dy(ung of mi.xed wool and 
cotton matcTials where substantive dyes are us(m 1, as th(‘y may be emioloyed for shading 
the wool in the same neutral bath. Tlu^y are mostly blue dyew and when dyed alone on 
wool they give shades that are <piite fast to light, washing and even moderate fulling. 
In this case the Huli)hon dyes arc usually upplic^l in a V)[ith containing 3 to 5 per cent 
of ammonium acetate and 10 per cent of glaubersalt; the goods are entered in the 
lukewarm bath, the temperature is gradually raised to tlui boil and kept at that point 
for one liour. Better exhaustion is usually obtained by adding a small quantity of 
acetic acid towards the end of the dyeing. In using th(‘.H0 (colors it is important that 
the bath docs not become alkaline, otherwise bad rcssults will b(i obtained. This is 
liable to happen in dyeing ('arbonized pieces which liave been n<Jutraliz(Kl with alkali; 
such goods should be well acidulated before dyeing, otherwisci the color will rush on 
too quickly. In order to increase the fastness of some of the Hulphon blues the dyeings 
may be after-treaded with | per cent of chrome and | per c(mt bluestone. In this class 
of colors is included the Hulphon and Ijanacyl dycis and such dyes as Pegu Brown and 
Toledo Blue. When dyeing with the Bulphoncyanincis (also known as Coomassie Navy 
Blue) it is very imfX)rtant that the wool should be free from grease and soapy residues, 
m th«ie colors are es{>ecially sensitive in this respect. They are sensitive to reducing 
agents yielding brown reduction products, and this reduction may take place in the 
dyebath in the presence of iron. To prevent this effect it is always advisable to add 
about I per cent of chrome to the bath, which prevents the reduction and has no effect 
on the dyestuffs. 
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manner. Prepan* a second hath coiitainiiifi; H(M) <*c. of water, 10 |ht cent c»f ^lauLcrsalL 
5 p(*r cent of a<*(‘tic acid, and 1 per e(*rif of lM>sin, an<i dye a skein of wuolcn yarn in the 
UHiial iriann(‘r. I^rcpan^ a thini I)ath e(»ntaininj 4 3(K) cc. of wafer. 5 f). r rent of alinn and 
r» |)(*r (a‘nt of tartar, and o per c(‘nt of ac(‘tic aci<I: hoii a skein of wof>!e!i •/am in llii- hath 
for one-half hour, th(‘n lift and a<ld 1 per cent of iMjsiii, and eont iniie dyeini^» for fwi itf.y 
rninuteH. Krythrosinc*, Phioxiin*, and Hose Henj^alc also belong to ! his ^loiip of plitlialriii 
dycH. The tartar is UH(al in tint hath to aid in thi^ decomposition of the alurn. 
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APPLICATION OF ACID DYES TO SILK, COTTON, ETC. 

1. Dyeing of Silk with. Acid Colors.—The three methods outlined under 
the experiments of this chapter describe briefly the general reactions of acid 
dyes with silk. In practice boiled-off liquor (or hast soap, as it is also called) 
is nc^arly always employed with the acid colors.* For the dyeing of 10 lbs. 
of silk skeins a dyeliath is i)repared with about 40 gallons of water and 
10 to 15 gallons of boiled-off liquor. J'or most purposes the bath is acidi¬ 
fied with an (^xc(‘ss of sulpliuric acid; that is to say, sufficient sulphuric acid 
is added to give a decide<lly acid taste to the liquor. The acidity may 
also 1)0 tested with blue litmus paper, which should be turned red. Before 
th(‘ addition of the dyestuff the bath is heated to 100® F., any scum which 
may have formed is removed with a ladle, and then the silk is entered 
and given several turns. The skeins are then thrown up and the dyestuff 
solution added. The temperature is raised to 140° F., the silk re-entered 
and the dyeing continued to the boil. Each time the bath is heated the 
goods should he thrown up to avoid tangling. When the addition of sul¬ 
phuric acid is not considered desirable, acetic, formic, tartaric, or citric 
acid may l>e employed. 

A too-prolonged boiling of the bath should be avoided, as this is liable 
to damage thc^ silk and dull the luster. When possible to obtain level 
shades it is advisable to keep the bath under the boiling point.t In 

* Though the practice of using bast soap in silk dyeing is almost universal, the 
absolute nccesHity of its employment has been questioned. Ganswindt (Theorie und 
Fraxin der moderneri Fdrbern, 2d part, page 16) claims to have shown by practical 
teats that the results obtained without the use of bast soap are equally as good as those 
obtained otherwise, the luster and feel of the fiber being the same. Though the pres¬ 
ence of the bast soap in the hath retards the velocity of the dyeing (which aids the pen¬ 
etration and evenness of the color), it also prevents a good exhaustion of the dyestuff, 
which is a drawback. 

t In all cases of dyeing silk which is not twisted (or corded) it is advised to keep the 
dye liquor under the point of ebullition. This will prevent the fine silk fiber from 
becoming frayed and tangled. The influence of the temperature on the affinity of many 
dy»tuffs for silk is also very marked; in many cases the dyestuff is taken up better 
by the fiber when the temperature is considerably under the boiling point, and may 
even be considerably stripped at the more elevated terpperature. Some dyers con¬ 
sider it best to use temperatures between 140 and 180® F., the exact temperature being 
dependent on the dyestuff employed. 
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dyeing silk with the eosin dyestuffs an excess of acid should be avoided, just 
sufficient being added to give the bath a slightly acid taste, or so that the 
liquor no longer gives a froth. ' In this case the bath is spoken of as 
“ broken,’^ and is practically neutral in reaction, as it should affect neither 
blue or red litmus paper.* 

When dyeing Alkali Blue on silk an alkaline bath is employed, the bath 
being prepared with about one-half the usual quantity of boiled-off liquor, 
and no acid is added. After dyeing the silk is rinsed and passed through a 
bath strongly acidified with acetic acid. 



Fig. 136.—Dyeing Machine for Slubbing. (Obermaier.) 


Tiissah silk is usually dyed without the addition of boiled-off liquor, a 
little acetic or sulphuric acid being added The boiled-off liquor from 
Tussah silk is not' suitable for use in dyeing, as it contains too much 
impurity. 

In order to obtain uniform shades in the dyeing of silk, it is frequently 

* It is generally considered essential to add the acid to the bath first, and after¬ 
wards the soap solution or boiled-off liquor. This probably avoids the separation of 
fatty acid which might be induced by the contact of the stronger acid with the soap 
solution if the reverse procedure was followed. 
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necessary to add the dye solution in several successive porfto^ tM^toraise^'“ 
the temperature of the bath very slowly. 

Though boiled-off liquor (or its equivalent in soap) is nearly always 
used as an ingredient in the bath, it is not essential to the actual dyeing 
process. Silk may be dyed with the acid colors in practically the same 
manner as used for wool; that is to say, preparing the dyebath with dye 
solution and acid. The use of glaubersalt is not to be recommended in 
silk dyeing as it appears to affect the luster of the fiber. Silk may be 
dyed quite satisfactorily in a bath with the addition of from 2 to 5 per cent 
of acetic acid, entering the goods at 140^" F., gradually raising to 200 to 
205° F., and maintaining at that temperature for one-half to one hour. 
After dyeing, rinse off in fresh water and brighten by working in a 
very dilute bath (about 1 per cent) of acetic or tartaric acid; squeeze well 
and diy without rinsing. This process of so-called brightening is for 
the purpose of increasing the luster and giving a scroop to the fiber.* 
The drying of the small amount of the organic acid into the fiber appears 
to give this result without injury to the material. 

In its relation to acid dyes, silk differs somewhat from wool in that the 
dye appears to be taken up better at a temperature somewhat under the 
boil. This difference is made use of in the dyeing of wool and silk mixed 
goods by employing a lioiling bath with the addition of a relatively small 
amount (2 per cent) of acetic acid; under these conditions the color will feed 
almost exclusively onto the wool. The silk may be dyed subsequently in an¬ 
other shade if desirable by using a fresh lukewarm bath with the proper dye. 

As previously mentioned, ’silk does not exhibit the same affinity as wool 
for the acid dyes, and as a consequence, they show less fastness to washing 
on silk. Some of the acid colors, in fact, are removed from silk by washing 
in plain water. This must not be taken, however, as a general rule, as 
there arc quite a numl)er of acid dyes which produce colors on silk of very 
satisfactory fastness to washing. The fastness to light and other con¬ 
ditions is generally about the same on silk as on wool. 

The use of boiled-off liquor or bast soap in the dyeing of silk has 
perhaps several functions: (a) it acts as a regulator in the dyeing process, 
retarding the absorj)tion of the color and giving more regular and better 
penetrated dyeings; (b) it prevents loss of weight in the silk, especially if 
there is much silk-glue still left on the fiber; (c) it adds to the softness and 
luster of the dyed silk. 

In the dyeing of spun silk it is not so customary to use the boiled-off 
liquor, the yarns being dyed simply in the ordinary acid bath. Spun silk 
should also be brightened with acetic or tartaric acid. 

In the case of dyeing light shades where the dyebath is practically exhausted, 
instead of using a separate brightening " bath, the goods coming from the dyebath 
may simply be wrung out and dried without washing. 
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The fastness of the acid dyeings on silk may })e soinewliat increased !)y 
an after-treatment with tannin or })y an after-tn^atnient with aliiniiniuni 
acetate. 

The acid dyes are principally used on silk for the production of fainy 
colors, the black acid dyes, though largely us(^d on wool, hav(i I)ut little 
use on silk, as it is not possible to produce as satisfactory a black wit h theun 
as with Logwood. The black acid dyes do not scKan t<(> properly fill tlie 
fiber so as to make it opaque to light., in consc^qinuice of which th(‘ color 
exhibits a slaty appearance, while with Logwood (by rc'asori of the nda- 
tively large amount of pigment mordant emi)Ioyed) the filxu’ is nmdenxl 
opaque and the color produced is a full rich black. Inirthcirinore, })y dycang 
with Logwood and suitable mordants, a considerable amount, of wcaghting 
may be added to the silk. 

2. Notes on the Weighting of Silk.—In th(» boiling-off of silk when all of 
the silk gum is removed there is a loss in w(‘ight. of about 22 to 25 i)er cent;; 
that is to say 1 lb. of raw silk will yi(‘ld only about. 12 ozs. of boikxl-off silk. 
In order to make up for this loss the (ly(‘r is usually nuiuired to wanght 
f.hc silk with 8uital)l(^ materials so as to l>ring the wcught of t he dyed produc*i 
l)ack to the original W(u'ght of th(^ raw silk. Tliis is calkxl tln^ par 
weight, and th(‘ silk is not consi(k‘red as n^ally w(‘ighted at all. But v«*ry 
frecpKnitly a grevat deal more weight ing niat(‘rial is addcxl than that. n(*cc\s- 
sary t-o bring it l)ack to par, and th(^ w<*ighting may run as higli as 50 to ItK) 
per cent, and (wen at tina^s to as much as 300 p(‘r cent. In i)ar silk the* 
actual amount of w(Hghting for 12 ox.s. of n^al silk is 4 ozs., bo m to laing 
it back to 10 ozs. or 1 11). If the dycn* is recjuired to weight th(‘ silk 50 per 
cent al)ove par, it is intended that for 1 Ih. of raw silk h(* receivers he should 
deliver L] lbs. of dyed silk; l>ut as 1 Ih. of raw' silk repre^semts only 12 ozh 
of actual silk, and as this is brought up to 24 ozs. tlun'c is actually added 12 
ozs. of weighting material, or an amount (Xfual in weight to that of the silk 
itself. Bilk weiglited to this extent is knowm as 24 oz. silk. The custorri- 
aiy weighting of silk for ordinary pur|>oHeH is from 2-1 to 28 ozs., and by 
this is meant that 1II). of raw silk in brought up to this weight by the dyer. 

There arc two general inethodB of weighting silk, (a) for blacks, and 
(b) for white or fancy colors. When weighting is done for black dye<l silk 
the materials employed are tannins and iron salts. The silk is nearly 
always weighted in the form of skein yarns as tliis is the rruBt suitable form 
with which to operate. The boiled-off silk is stec^ped in a rather strong 
bath of cutch, gambier, or other suitoble tannin. As the silk filler is par¬ 
ticularly reactive towards solutions of tannin, it readily absorbs the tannic 
acid from solution, and the silk becomes charged with a considerable 
proportion of tannin. The skeins are then sc|iic«zecl and pa»ed into a 
bath containing nitrate of iron (which is really a basic sulphate of |iron, 
and so called by reason of it being made by the action of nitric acid on fen- 
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rolls sul])h:i1(‘). This ])r(>cipit;ito.s taimatc of iron in the fiber, which is of a 
(iiirk firuy or lilack color. A treatment with yellow prussiate of potash 
is also given so a.s to furni.sh a precipitate of Prussian Blue. This gives a 
ph'asing hlui.sh toiu! to the; fini.shed black and also adds to the weighting. 
A tr(‘atnien1 witli a weak alkaline hath or soap is also given in order to 
eoinphdi; the; [irecijiitalion and fixation of the iron compounds and to neu¬ 
tralize any excess of tannic acid. These treatments are repeated several 
times, depending on the ckigrc'e of weighting desired; usually each treat¬ 
ment adds from 12 to 20 per cent of weight. After the weighting processes 
have I>een comideted, the silk is dyed with Logwood, to which is added 
some Fustic (for the purpose of obtaining an intense jet black). Black 
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silks are usually weighted more heavily than fancy colored silk, and 36 to 
40 oz. silk is often produced hy the dyer. 

When the weighting is for silk that is to be left white or is to be dyed in 
fancy colors, naturally the tannin and iron method cannot be used on 
account of the dark color of the weighting material. In order to obtain a 
’iveighting which gives practically no color to the silk it is customary to use 
stannic chloride. The silk has a strong affinity for this compound and 
takes up the tin quite readily, and the latter is fixed in the fiber by washing 
in water containing lime. The silk skeins are treated with a stannic 
chloride (SnCih) solution of about 50° Tw. cold. For this purpose the 
silk is packixl in a rubber-lined hydro-extractor and the tin solution (known 
in the dyehouse as “ dynamite ”) is run in. The liquor is forced through 
the very evenly by the rapid motion of the hydro-extractor and at 
the same time the excess of liquor is removed. The silk is then well washed 
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in water containing some lime in solution. Or it may be washed with a 
dilute solution of sodium phosphate. This causes the fixation of the tin 
in the fiber as a stannic hydrate (or as a basic phosphate). Care must be 
taken to conduct the tin treatment at a low temperature (about 40 to 
50*^ F.) which is usually accomplished by having the tin treatment carried 
out in a suitable room provided with artificial refrigeration, so that a con¬ 
stant low temperature may be maintained irrespective of the atmospheric 
temperature. It is also necessary to remove thoroughly all of the acid 
radical (the hydrochloric acid) from the tin combined with the silk. The 
tin chloride on treatment with water is decomposed into tin hydrate and 
hydrochloric acid. The latter is washed out and is further neutralized by 
the lime or sodium phosphate that is used with the water. If any residues 
of the acid are left in the silk the fiber will develop tenderness and gradually 
become rotten, or show so-called '' burnt'' places. By conducting the 
operations with proper care and by maintaining constant conditions it has 
been demonstrated that tin-weighted silk is not weakened and docs not 
show any degree of deterioration even over long periods of .time. One tin 
treatment usually adds from 20 to 25 per cent of weight, and higher weight¬ 
ing may be obtained by repeating the treatments several times. Silk 
weighted in this manner with tin may bo dyed delicate light shades or may 
be left as a white fiber. For the latter purpose a bleached silk will have to 
be used. The tin weighting does not interfere with the subsequent dyeing 
operations; in fact the tin acts as a mordant for many of the dyes and gives 
faster colors than would otherwise be the case.* The tin weighting also 
adds to the luster of the silk as well as to the body of the fiber; it also 
gives it a good firm feel and allows of a high degree of scroop being 
imparted to the silk. 

3. Dyeing Cotton with the Acid Dyes.—The acid dyes have little or no 
direct attraction for cotton or vegetable fibers in general and on this 
account they have a very limited use in this field of dyeing. There are 
cases, however, where the acid dyes arc used on cotton, and among them 
may be noted dyeings for upholstery and drapery fabrics or such materials 
that require colors having fastness to light but no especial requirements 
as to fastness to washing, f As cotton is very inert chemically, and as it is 
presumed that the attraction of the animal fibers for the acid dyes is due 
to the basic properties of these fibers, it would be reasonable to expect 

* When dyeing acid colors on tin-weighted silk difficulty may at times be experienced 
in obtaining even shades owing to uneven or defective weighting. Also some acid 
dyes have a much lessened affinity for weighted silk, the tin salt acting as a resist to the 
dye. 

t The Croceine Scarlets and other such azo compounds obtained from beta-naphthol 
sulphonic acid B, gamma acid, or alpha-naphthol disulphonic acid Sch, are used consid¬ 
erably for this class of dyeing, as the colors have a greater fastness to light than the ben¬ 
zidine dyes, and furthermore are not sensitive to acids. 
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that if cotton were mordanted with a basic mordant it would then be 
capable of being dyed with the acid colors.* We find this, in fact, to be the 
case. If the cotton material is mordanted with suitable metallic oxides 
(bases), it will combine with the acid dyes. Alum is the principal metallic 
base used in this connection, chiefly on account of the fact that the salt is 
readily dissociated in such a manner as to liberate the acid (sulphuric acid) 
and precipitate the base (alumina, AI 2 O 3 ), within the fiber. Unlike wool, 
cotton exhibits very little chemical activity towards solutions of metallic 
salts, and therefore only a few of the more readily dissociated salts (such 
as alum) are available for use in the direct mordanting of cotton. Alum 
is also suited to this purpose by reason of the colorless quality of the base, 
so that the color of the resulting dyeing is not affected. 

In a few cases the acid dyes are used on cotton without a mordant, 
simply using the dye solution itself for impregnating the fiber. In such a 
method of dyeing, it is necessary to use as short a bath as possible, and 
common salt is added until the bath stands at 5 to 7° Tw. The dyeing is 
done in a hot solution (160 to 180® F.) and the goods are simply wrung 
out and dried without washing. Only pale shades may be dyed in this 
manner, and the colors, of course have no fastness to washing, nor are 
they as fast to light as those produced with a metallic mordant. 

The usual procedure in dyeing the acid colors on cotton is to make up 
the dyebath with the required dye solution and the least amount of water 
as possible ; alum (10 to 20 per cent) and either glaubersalt or common salt 
(20 per cent) is also added. The goods are dyed at about 180® F. for an 
hour, squeezed or wrung out as evenly as possible, and then dried without 
rinsing. As the dyebath exhausts but poorly it should be used as a stand¬ 
ing kettle for the dyeing of succeeding lots of goods, t 


* It has been suggested to “ animalize ” the cotton by coating it with gelatine 
or albumin. Experiments have been ma<le by first treating the cotton with tannic acid 
and then with a solution of gelatine, the latter combining with the tannin to form an 
insoluble compound. Also treating the cotton with a solution of albumin and steaming 
has been suggested. The albumin or gelatine mordant thus obtained will dye with the 
acid colors. None of these pro{!e.sseB, however, has any practical value. If cotton is 
treated for several houns with strong nitric acid it also shows an affinity for acid colors; 
but here the fiber is probably changed to a nitrated body. 

fThe following recommended processes are also representative of this method: 

(1) Enter the previously soaped cotton material in the dyebath containing the acid 
color and 3 to 4 per cent of alum, and dye lukewarm (Bayer). 

(2) Dy^ in as short a liquor as possible containing the dyestuff together with 41 
ozs. of alum and 2 lbs. of glaubersalt per 10 gallons of liquor. The quantity of dy^tuff 
is dependent on the depth of shade required; the first bath should be charged with 
considerably larger quantities of dyes than the subsequent baths, for example, 


For dark shades 
For light shades 


First bath. Subsequent bath. 
.... 10% 2% dye 

.... 3% 0.6% dye 


Enter the cotton at 120 to 140® F. and without further heating dye in the cooling bath. 
Then squeeze out and dry without rinsing (Cassella). 
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Dt'IM'iiiliiip; on (•ircuiustanccs and the chai'arliT of iho ilycst uff cinployod 
this method may Ix' varieii in several ways. 'I'lie <■( ttoii may Ik- first 
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impreiipiated with tt srtiutbn of amp eontnining »l:o a biiioII antottnt of 
gelatine; the gtxxls art; HCiumaed out and then entered in the dyehath 
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which is made up with 10 per cent of alum and 20 to 40 per cent of common 
salt. In another method the cotton is first mordanted with a basic solu¬ 
tion of alum prepared l)y dissolvin^^ 1 lb. of alum and | lb. of soda ash in 
20 gallons of water. The goods are worked in this bath hot for a short 
time and then laid down in the liquor and steeped for four to five hours. 
Squeeze and dye in a separate dyebath at 160° F. A method by which 
colors faster to washing niay be obtained is to first treat the cotton with 
tannin and then mordant with alum. The tannin is rather easily taken up 
by the cotton and seems to fix the alum mordant by forming an insoluble 
tannate of aluminium. Enter the cotton in a boiling bath containing 4 per 
cent of tannic acid; work the material for a short time and then steep in the 
cooling bath for two hours. Squeeze, and pass through the mordant bath of 
alum and soda ash prepared as above, rinse slightly and then dye as usual. 

A tin mordant may also be used on cotton, as this gives a colorless base 
for combination with the acid colors. The goods arc steeped at 140° F. 
in a bath containing I lb. of stannate of soda to 20 gallons of water; squeeze 
and steep for two hours in the alum bath prepared as above, then after¬ 
wards dye as usual. The tin mordant may also be used l)y first steeping 
the goods in a soap-gelatine bath (10 per cent of soap and 5 per cent of 
gelatine) at 140° F., then treating for one-half hour in a cold bath con¬ 
taining 10 per cent of stannic chloride (BnCU); squeeze, treat with the 
basic alum bath, and then dye as usual.* 

• In cases where the dyestuff used forms insoluble precipitates with alum 
(Biebrich Scarlet, Fast Red A, etc.), it is advisaI)loto give the aluna-rnor- 
danted cotton a slight rinsing before entering the dyebath, otherwise the 
dyeings may be streaky and will crock badly. A small quantity of acetic 
acid should also l)e added to the dyebath. 

The rather special group of acid dyes including Water Blue (Soluble 
Blue) and the water-soluble indulines and nigrosines is sometimes used in 
cotton dyeing. They may be cither dyed direct by the alum and glaubcr- 
salt method or on a tannin-antimony mordant as described in the applica¬ 
tion of basic dyes. Very bright shades of blue may be obtaincxl in this 
way which have good fastness to light but little or no fastness to washing. 
Soluble Blue is also used as a tinting blue in the bleaching and laundering 
of cotton goods. 

* Modifications of this process are as follows: 

(1) Allow the previously boiled-off cotton material to lie for two hours (or better 
yet, overnight) in a bath containing sodium stannate at 6 to 7® Tw.; wring out and pass 
through a bath containing 15 to 20 per cent of alum (or 7 to 10 per cent of aluminium 
sulphate) and 2 to 3 per cent of soda. After a couple of hours wring out or rinse, and 
dye lukewarm (Bayer). 

(2) Treat the cotton for one hour in a solution of stannic chloride 7 to 10® Tw., 
wring out and pass through a bath containing aluminium acetate 6® Tw. for one to two 
hours. Then mm and dye in a lukewann bath (Bayer). 
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squeezed (this is usually done in a special apparatus), and then dried. 
Generally the mordanting operation is repeated several times. The 
yarn is then dyed in a short cold bath with the addition of a little acetic 
acid. This method gives a bright fluorescent pink on bleached cotton that 
can be obtained in no other manner, 

4. The After-chromed Acid Dyes.—A number of the acid dyes may be 
after-treated with solutions of metallic salts, either for the purpose of 
developing them or of making the dyed color faster to light and washing. 
Chrome is the chief salt used for this purpose, though bluestone is some¬ 
times used also.* The action of the chrome on these dyes may be in two 


* An example of the use of bluestone is in the dyeing of Naphthylamine Black; in 
this case the dyebath is charged with 1 per cent of oxalic acid, 5 per cent of acetic acid, 
10 per cent of glaubersalt and the required amount of dye. After dyeing for one hour 
at the boil, add 3 per cent of bluestone and continue for one-half hour. ✓ ^ 


The eosin group of acid dyes is also used to a limited extent in cotton 
dyeing for the production of bright and delicate print colors. These dyes 
are applied in as short a bath as possible with the addition of 30 to 60 per 
cent of common salt; run for three-fourths hour at 100° F., then wring 
out and dry without rinsing. A starting bath will require 2 to 10 
per cent of dyestuff, as the exhaustion is very poor; but subsequent 
dyeings in the standing bath will need only the addition of about one-fifth 
this amount of dye. A better quality of bright pink shades with these 
dyes may be obtained by using a mordant of Turkey-red oil. This method 
is usually applied to yarn in the following manner: the skeins are steeped 
in lots of 1 lb each in a liquor consisting of one part of Turkey-red oil 
and two parts of water. The yarn must be evenly impregnated and 


Fig. 139.—Skein Dyeing Machine. 


(Dehaitre.) 
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ways (a) to oxidize or otherwise develop the color, as with the chromotrop 
dyes and Azo Rubinc; in which case the chroming generally alters the 
shade of the dyed color very considerably, as for example from a red to a 
])lack; (6) to form a color-lake with the acid dye after the manner of the 
mordant dyes. The latter class really falls under the mordant colors, for 
in the practical application of these dyes, the acid-dyed color is not used, 
but the operation is always carried on to the after-chroming before the 
dyeing is considered finished. Representative dyes of this class are 
Diamond Black, Chrome Black, Cloth Red, Anthracene Brown and 
Alizarine Yellow GG. It is always a doubtful question whether to consider 
these dyes lauler the division of acid colors or under the mordant dyes. As 
they arc all azo dyes, however, and as they are dyed in acid baths and give 
more or less satisfactory colors even when considered solely as acid dyes 
without a subsequent chroming, it may perhaps be proper to treat them 
under the consideration of acid dyes. 

But, on the other hand, the useful colors which they furnish are only 
those which are obtained by using a true mordant to form an actual 
color-lake, and on this acicount they should be regarded as mordant 
dyes in the true sense. The methods of dyeing also tend to have these 
dyes consid(^red under the group of mordant colors, therefore a dis¬ 
cussion of th(ur use will be postponed until the group of mordant dyes 
is considenid. 

The chromotrop dyes are so-called because they are obtained from 
chrornotropic acid combined with various diazo bases. They are almost 
exedusively used in wool dyeing. The colors produced by direct dyeing in 
an acid bath are mostly reds and bluish reds, and though these colors may 
be used as such, they arc not of much importance owing to their lack of 
fastru^ss and due to the fact that the same colors may be obtained by 
the use of cheaper dyes. By after-treating with chrome, however, dark 
blue to bluish black colors are obtained which have a high degree of fast¬ 
ness and arc very desirable colors. The dyeing is carried out in the usual 
manner in a bath containing 10 to 20 per cent of glaubersalt and 4 per cent 
of sulphuric acid, and boiling for one hour. After dyeing, the goods 
are lifted out, the dye liquor cooled off somewhat, and to 2 per cent 
of chrome and 1 per cent of sulphuric acid are added, the goods are 
re-entered and color developed by boiling for one hour. The colors thus 
obtained are very fast to light, washing, acids, alkalies, and moderately 
fast to fulling. The fastness to fulling is said to be improved by adding 
3 per cent of lactic acid with the chrome. 

5. On the Proper Storage of Dyestuffs.—Dyestuffs should be kept in a 
cool dry room, and any barrels or tins which have been opened should be 
kept well covered up, otherwise one color may become contaminated by 
dust from another dye; also the dyestuffs are liable to absorb moisture from 
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the air. The absorption of moisture may cause the <ly('StulT to cake* 
together and Jjecome difficult to dis.solv(‘, and besides the dyestuff will 
alter its weight by the amount of moisture absorlx'd. Steam from the 
dyehouse should be carefully ex<;lu<led from the drug room in wliich tin* 
dyes are stored. Dyestuffs in the form of paste's should ;i!\v;iys be well 
stirred up before weighing out and shouhl lie ke'pt from exposure to the air, 
otluerwise the water of the paste will (evaporate and the dyestuff will alter 
vc'ry materially in its strengtih. Pasf(( dy('s arc* usually (tf 20 per cent 
strength; that is, they contain 20 jx'r cent of actual dyestuff, the n-sf 
being water. 



Fk). 110.—Skein Dyeting Machine. (Zittasier ) 

Paste dyes in barrels should Ixt protected with a siuiablc tightly fitting 
cover on the inside of which is a damiierH'd cotton cloth, 'riiis will fend 
to prevent the evaporation of moisture from the paste and thus preserve 
its normal strength. Paste colors should also lx* preK'rvtxl from fr(>ezing, 
as this may cause alteration in the iiroperties and Htn*ngt i» of t he ilyiwtuiT. 
Dy^tuffs should never bt* stored or weighed off in the dyehouse iirofx'r 
or in any place where the goods to be dyed an* directly exfxisetl, as dust 
from the colors may cause mysterious spots on the gcxids. 

6. ]>issoIving of Dyestuffs.—The proixir solution of dyestuffs is 
an important factor in obtaining good results in dyeing, Ixffh with 
respect to the testing of dyes and in their practical application on a large 
scale. The solubility of dy^ varies considerably defx*nding on tlx* nature- 
of tine particular dye, but even for the most difficultly soluble dyes alxmt 
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200 to 250 parts of water are generally ample to effect a good solution; 
and in cases where the dye is readily soluble, from 10 to 50 parts of water is 
sufficient.* The solubility of the dye also depends on the kind of water 
used; pure soft water should always be used wherever possible, and if hard 
water alone is available it should be corrected by the addition of a small 
amount of acetic acid (about f oz. of acid of 9^^ Tw. to 100 gallons of water 
for each 10° of hardness in parts per million) sufficient to give the water a 
slight acid reaction with litmus paper. 

Dyestuffs should always be well dissolved before adding to the dye- 
bath, and in most cases the solution should be strained through a fine sieve 
or cloth in order.to remove insoluble matters or undissolvcd specks of 
dyestuff. Generally speaking boiling water is used for dissolving dyes, 
though there are certain cases where a lower temperature should be used. 
In the case of many basic dyes, such as Methyl Violet, Malachite Green, 
etc., it is best to first stir up the dyestuff with a little cold water to which a 
small amount of acetic acid has been added, and then dissolve in boiling 
water, f 

In dissolving colors in the dyehouse, it is often the practice to put the 
dyestuff in a wooden bucket, pour cold water over it and then boil up l)y 
introducing steam through an open pipe. Under thcKse. circumstances it 
frequently happens that the live steam of a high temperature corning in 
direct contact with the dry dyestuff will cause decomposition, leading 
in some cases to the formation of highly insoluble sticky, tarry products 
which may cause consideralde trouble in dyeing. The proper procedure 
should be to mix the proper amount of boiling hot water with the dye¬ 
stuff and dissolve with good stirring. 

Some of the acid dyes % are better dissolved by the addition of a little 
sulphuric acid to the water; but in dissolving Alkali Blue or Water Blue, 
a small quantity of soda ash or borax should be added, especially if the 
water used is at all hard. For the phthalein dyes like Eosin, Rose Ben- 

* In general it may be said that for difficultly soluble dyes J lb. may be dissolved in 
10 gallons of water, and for ordinary dyos about 2 lbs, may be dissolved in 10 gallons of 
water. 

t A few colors like Auramine should not be diasolved in boiling water, as the color 
is partially decomposed; such colors should be dissolvtjd at about IfK) to 180® P. 

t The acid dyes, as a mle, are quite soluble in water, and can usually be dissolved 
in about twenty-five to fifty times their weight of water. With acid dyes the use of 
hard water is not so injurious, as sulphuric acid is fulded to the bath and this will effect¬ 
ively prevent the formation of any insoluble lime-lake of the coloring matter. The 
acid dyes may be dissolved in Iwiling water without danger of being decomposed at that 
temperature. In general it may be said that the more sulphonic acid groups present 
in the acid dyestuff, the more soluble it will be. The acid dyes may be dissolved in 
copper or tinned copper vessels but in this case no addition of acid should be made 
while dissolving, as many of th^ dyes are reduced by stannous salts, such as would 
be formed by contact of the acidified solution with the tin. 
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gale, etc., the water should first be boiled up with a little soda ash, anc 
after settling the clear liquor should be used for dissolving the dye. 

In dissolving substantive dyes the water should be made slightb 
alkaline with a little soda ash. The sulphur dyes are quite insoluble ii 
water and require to be dissolved in a solution of sodium sulphide or causti< 
soda. Generally the amount of sodium sulphide required is equal to tha" 
of the dyestuff, though in the case of highly concentrated dyes (sulphu; 
blacks) twice the quantity of sodium sulphide may be necessary. 

In the use of standing baths it may at times be found that the dye¬ 
stuff becomes partially precipitated. This may be caused by impuritiej 
in the water or by impurities introduced by the materials being dyed, sucl 
as soapy residues, pectin matters of cotton, etc. Or the precipitation ma} 
be due to the gradual accumulation of too much salt in the bath. It ma} 
be dangerous to use such old baths for further dyeing, as the colors s( 
obtained may show lack of fastness to rubbing or washing and defective 
and spotted goods may result. 

Some dyes require special precautions and methods for solution, anc. 
attention will be called to these when such dyes are under consideration 

It is a bad policy to dissolve the coloring matter directly in the dyevai 
itself, as undissolvcd parts may adhere to the pipes or sides of the vat, oi 
portions of the dyestuff may be decomposed by contact with the live stean 
or the superheated pipe. An enameled pail is an excellent vessel for the 
dissolving of dyestuffs. If a wooden bucket is used, the wood will absorl 
a considerable quantity of the concentrated dye solution, and iinleas it it 
used continually for the same dyestuff, succeeding solutions will be shmiec 
and discolored by the bleeding out of the preceding color. Fiequentl} 
the exhausted liquor of a preceding dyebath is employed for dissolving i 
fresh amount of dyestuff. This, however, may sometimes lead to bac 
results owing to the acid character of the liquor or to the presence of salts 
so when this method is used it should be ascertained if the dyestuf 
employed is injured by such a treatment. 

In certain cases stock solution of dyestuffs are prepared of definite 
strengths, and the dyer uses these by measuring off certain volumes fron 
time to time as .required. These stock solutions should be of sufficien' 
dilution to insure the complete solution of the dyestuff employed. T 
should also be borne in mind that a number of dyestuffs, though perfectl} 
dissolved in a hot solution, will crystallize out on cooling, and furthermon 
many dye solutions deteriorate on prolonged standing, hence a reasonabh 
degree of caution must be exercised in the preparation and maintenance 
of stock solutions. 

7. Action of Metals on Dyestuff Solutions. —Dyevats and apparatm 
are generally made of wood, but there are forms of dyeing machine^ 
employing metal in contact with the dyebath. This is frequently eoppe: 
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or bronze, ancl there are certain dyes which are quite sensitive to these 
inotals. Usually the action of copper in this connection may be prevented 
l)y hang:ing a piece of zinc in the bath, or by the addition of a little ammo¬ 
nium sulphocyanide. Sulphur dyes, being dissolved with sodium sulphide, 
cannot he used in contact with copper, brass, or bronze metal, so wood or 
ii‘on vessels must l)e used. In some forms of dyeing machines (such as 
cop inacthines where perforated spindles arc used) the metal parts are made 
of nickel or moiud metal. 

Apparatus for Dyeing.—Yarn is mostly dyed in suitable wooden 
vats, the skeins bedng suspended in the vats from wooden sticks.* Many 



Fio. 141.~bkeiii Dyeing Machine; Revolving Type. (Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 

Machine Co.) 

dyes are more or less sensitive to the action of metals, though in many 
caB(*s bronze or copper surfaces may be in contact with the dyevat without 
injury to the color. Silk is frequently dyed in copper vats.f The sensi¬ 
tiveness of most (lyes to copper may be avoided by the placing of strips 

* These sticks are generally of birch, maple, or fir when used for wool or cotton. 
When silk skeins are dyed, howevcir, it is better to use sticks of polished willow, though 
bambfxi sticks are also excellent. 

t On account of the finencBS of the silk fiber and its liability to becorne frayed and 
broken by rubbing against the sides of wooden vats, it is customary to employ copper 
vats. It is possible to use wooden vats, however, for both boiling~off and dyeing silk 
if they are lined on the inside with canvas; this will present a smooth surface to the silk 
fiber and prevent it being frayed by catching in the fine splinters always present in the 
wooden vats. 
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of xine in the vut or ]>y th(‘ achlition of ainrnoniiun sulphoeyaiiide. Yarn 
may also Ik* dytal oii machines, wh(‘r(‘ th<* hanks ar<‘ tunnal m^*cl^anicalI\^ 
Loose w{K)l is fnajutnitly dycal Ly poling: in l.ar^e rouinl (’upper vals; if 
may also Ix' dycxl in rotating*: maeliiia’S. doth is i^encrally dyed in vals, 
being tunual l)y means of a rc*volving winch: or it may hc‘ dyial nn a jigger, 
(assisting of two sets of rolh’rs which ndf IhcM’Ioth un and (dT thnaigh thi* 
dye licpior. Warps are also dyed by machiin’, ^Arn may also he dy«a! in 
cops by nu’ans of suitabh’ machines s(» d(‘viscri as t(^ f(»rc(* flic dvc* li(|ii«#r 
through th<’ (‘oj) \>y pn’ssurc’ or suction. 

9. Apparatus for Dyeing Cotton Yarn. WcHahm vats an* genenilly 
used f(^r dyeing (’otton in the* form of hanks, and liny are usually (‘(mst meted 
to hold 50 or 100 Ihs. It is s(‘Idom liny are made larger or smailer tliaii 
this for practic’ul work. During tin* dy(’ing pna’ess the hanks are hung on 
smooth rods, so that only about one-fourth of lladr Icnglli is above f!ie dvf* 
li(|uor, yarn is tunu’d l>y hand, or a sti('k may be used, in which cas** 

a |>ointc‘d stit’k which is thinner than tliat on which tin* yarn liangs, is 
paHH(*d through the hank below tin* oIIku’ stick, and tin* yarn is tlien raisiai 
with it and tnrncd. T'he vats must In* so coiiHtrueted llnit the yarn can 
Ih* (’iisily turned without too inucli water being r«*i|uinal in pn^imrtion to 
the cotton. The hdlowing are suitable internal diiiicnsions: 

f Icngdi, *d ifiM, 

For/in Ills. y.ura ^ troiolf li, ias, 

I d*’pt!t, 'i.’ij {im. 

[ IIH ins. 

Fc»r If^Mbs. ynni > hri’xdtit, ‘^2! mn. 

'■ ill’pi In 231 ais. 

The <Iyf lifiuor w IkmiU-iI Jty nMi'iiin ••ui! wliich ni;ty thr liquor ni 

the top of the vat. If tlio vaiji arc ImiK. two coii.-i may !«• iiwil, oiw 
from oach ctai, hut if ulmrl. «ini‘ roil will ta> h.iifiit ioiit. TIh*h<’ coiln uri* 
cloMcul at the ••titlH, l>uf the miIch arc- iHiiitably jKTforatoi! with waall 
and it ia Ix-nf to fix them on to thi* )<ti-am pifx> with a union joint no tlmy 
may iwmmxl frntti thr vnt if tnromary. Tim hto.nm coil Hh«»iild lio 
tinrlor a {x*rf<»ratc(l fnlw iMtIiom nf m aa io (irovriif the yarn from 

coming in direct contact with the hot pifx*, iind niwi m that tljc force of the 
<*Kciipiiig Htisun may la* firoken and dim-mtitalcd mid not tangle up the 
yarn. In Home ea««, the pi|ie in fitted iHdiiinl a iti rfomted wiKnieii par¬ 
tition which HtandH I to (f iiw. from tin* toiierid of the vat, and which in a 
little lower than the latter. Thin arrangement offers certain advantngc«, a*i 
solutionH of dycHtuffH, etc., may la* {wimrd info the apace ladiind if during 
the dyeing proemi and gmdualiy dbifrihuteil through the liquor without 
having to remove the yarn. To let the liquor nin off after dyeing, it k 
beat to have the vat fitted with a valve which ean lat ojxuiRtl hy turning 
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a handle from the outside. The old method of having a plug to be drawn is 
bad, as the workmen arc liable to be scalded. The rods on which the yarn 
is hung should be hard straight sticks of hazel, ash, etc., from which all 
knots are removed so that no rough places are left. 

Besides the vat method of dyeing, cotton yarn may be dyed by machines; 
in one form a vat is used as with hand dyeing, but the sticks are turned 
mechanically by a system of interacting cogs. In another form, such as the 
Klauder-Weldon or Giles machine, the rods are arranged on a circular spider 
frame rotating in a semicircular vat, the sticks also being turned mechan¬ 
ically as the frame rotates; in this method, only one-half the load of yarn 
is in the liquor at any one time, so that economy in the amount of dye 
liquor is effected; the yarn is also kept out straight by being more or 
less stretched between the rods, which prevents tangling. 

Another method of machine dyeing, which has come into* practice of 
late, and which may also be employed for yarns, though it is mostly used 
for cops, bobbins, etc., is where the material is tightly packed in a chamber 
of metal fixed to a suction tube and pump; the cotton remains stationary 
and the dyeing is effected by forcing the heated liquor through the material. 

Cotton yarn is also largely dyed in the form of prepared warps, in 
which case a special warp-dyeing machine is used, the warp or chain run¬ 
ning over rollers up and down through the vat several times, then through 
squeeze rollers; if necessary several runs are made through the machine 
to obtain the desired shade. In the latter case, the machine may consist of 
several compartments each provided with squeeze rollers, and the yarn is 
run through each compartment sue cessively. 

10. Apparatus for Dyeing Woolen Yam. —This material is usually dyed 
in wfK)den vats similar to those just described for the dyeing of cotton yarn. 
It must be? borne in mind, however, that for woolen yarn dyed on sticks in 
large vats there will be required about 300 to 450 gallons of water for 100 
lbs. of yarn, dejKuiding on the nature of the material. In general the yarn 
IB entered into the hot acid dye liquor (in the case of acid dyes) and is dyed 
for one and one-half to two hours at the boil. About 2 to lbs. of yarn 
are placed on each stick, and for a 100-lb. lot four men are generally em¬ 
ployed in turning at the beginning, but later only two men are required. 
The yarn must not be turned more often than is necessary to obtain even 
colors, otherwise the fibers will become felted. From time to time the posi¬ 
tion of the sticks should be changed, that is, those in the middle of the vat 
should be moved to the ends, and so on. On a first kettle when dyeing 
woolen yarn it is usual to add a rather large quantity of glaubersalt, often 
as much as 50 lbs. on a 100-lb. vat, this being a great help toward the pro¬ 
duction of level dyeings. On subsequent dyeings in the same vat only 5 lbs. 
of glaubersalt need be added. As a rule, old dye liquors cannot be used for 
longer than a week; though there are exceptional cases where they may be 
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used continuously for several months. Usually, the shades on woolen yarn 
are not perfectly level at the beginning of the process; but the color should 
distribute itself evenly after being boiled for sometime; generally, the dye¬ 
ings should be perfectly level a quarter of an hour after the color solution 
has been added to the bath. 

Woolen yarn may also be dyed in suitable machines similar to those 
used for cotton dyeing, the rotating spider form of machine being used 
extensively in this countiy, England, and Germany. This is especially 
true for fine worsted yarns, or in fact any kind of yarn which is easily 
matted or tangled; in such cases it is almost impossible to obtain satis¬ 
factory results by dyeing by hand in open vats on sticks, as the motion of 
the yarn and the boiling of the bath, especially if live steam is used for 
heating, cause a great felting and tangling of the threads. Such yarn is 
best dyed in a revolving machine, where the hanks may be stretched out 
and preserved in a straight condition throughout the dyeing operation, and 
no felting will result. Yarn which is liable to curl up, due to tight twist, 
should be scalded before washing or dyeing; this may be done by twisting 
the hanks together tightly and laying them in boiling water for a couple 
of hours, then allowing them to cool before untwisting. In using the 
revolving machine for dyeing or scouring, this previous scalding will be 
superfluous, as the yarn will naturally undergo this operation when stretched 
in the machine during the dyeing process itself. With such yarns, how¬ 
ever, the hanks should not be unstretched until they have passed through 
cold water or have cooled down. 

11. Apparatus for Dyeing Silk Yam.—Small lots of silk yarn are usually 
dyed in copper boilers, and larger lots in copper or copper-plated vats. 
These are usually mounted on wheeled frames, so that, with the exception 
of the long heavy vats, they may be conveniently moved about the dye- 
house. This arrangement is a desirable one, as the dyer requires to use 
larger or smaller vats according to the quantity of silk which has to be dyed 
at one time. As the vats are often used for the most varying shades, it 
is necessary to frequently cleanse them thoroughly. For this purpose 
they may be first boiled out with old boiled-off liquor, or the inner sides 
may be thoroughly scoured with a hot strong solution of soda ash. After 
this has been run out, the vat is rinsed with water and then cleansed again 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and finally rinsed out again with water. The 
larger vats, which are stationary, are generally heated with a steam coil 
placed under a perforated false bottom; for the smaller vats, usually 
movable steam pipes are inserted. These steam pipes should be fitted so 
as to turn in a ball-and-socket joint so that they may be moved around in 
any direction. The silk is hung in hanks on smooth rods in the same man¬ 
ner as wool or cotton, about J lb. of silk being distributed on each stick. 
Silk may also be dyed in xnachines, the chief form in this country being the 
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Volx^ixig spider type, for which purpose a special rriachine is constructed, 
spider is so arranged that at any time th(i entire lot of yarn may be 
nnsc^cl out of the liquor. 

12. Influence of the Water Employed in Dyeing.—Water as employed 
t lio dyehouse for the preparation of vats and the solution of the dye- 
and various chemicals is generally obtained either from a river supply 



1.^10. 142~^kein Dyeing Machine for Silk with Automatic Hoist. (Giles Dye 
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c»r from a well or spring. Rain-wat(jr is Bometime^s colk^cted and employed 
for purposes where a veiy purc^ article is desired, such as for the solution of 
clyostuffs, etc.; it is usually not available in sufficient quantities nor regular 
c^nongh in its supply to be serviceable for the preparation of dyevats. 
It^ain-watcr is considered as the purest form of natural water. Well and 
spring water are derived from rain-water which has passed through the 
surface of the earth until it has reached an impervious layer which causes 
it f o collect in subterranean r^rvoirs from which it may be pumped as 
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well-water, or it may flow underground until it eventually reappears at the 
surface as a spring. Such water usually contains various metallic salts in 
solution and generally has but little insoluble matter in suspension. The 
exact nature and amount of the dissolved substances will naturally vary 
considerably with the character of the soil and rock through which the 
water has passed. Some rocks, like granite and gneiss, are very insoluble, 
and water percolating through these may be quite free from dissolved 
impurities, and springs or wells from such a source may be quite soft/' 
If the water, however, in its percolation through the soil passes through 
strata of limestone, chalk, sandstone, etc., some mineral compounds pass 
into solution, especially salts of magnesia and lime. Such a water is 
termed hard." Iron compounds form a common constituent of soils 
and rocks, and consequently water that passes through such will be liable 
to contamination with iron; this will be more especially the case if at the 
same time it is in* contact with decaying vegetable matter, as the latter 
furnishes certain organic acids which exert a strong solvent action on the 
iron compounds. Water containing a marked content of iron is termed 
chalybeate " or ferruginous." 

River-water consists largely of surface-water, that is, rain-water which 
drains directly from the surface of the soil without percolating through 
the ground to any extent; besides this, river-water also contains well or 
spring-water feeding into it from small streams, etc., having their origin 
in springs. The surface-water draining into a river is liable to bring into it 
a large amount of suspended matter, though not so much dissolved matter. 
The nature and extent of this suspended matter will, of course, vary 
largely with the season of the year and the character of the environment. 
From this it may be seen that river-water will, as a rule, contain more 
suspended matter and less dissolved matter than w'-ell-water. The sus¬ 
pended matter is comparatively easily removed, however, whereas the 
dissolved substances may give rise to considerable trouble. 

The influence of the impurities in water on the dyeing operations will 
depend very largely on the character of the dyestuffs employed. Hard 
water containing lime and magnesia compounds, as a rule, does not inter¬ 
fere with the dyeing of colors in an acid bath, as the addition of the acid 
prevents any precipitation of the coloring matter by the metallic salt. In 
certain cases the tone of the resulting color-lake may be somewhat modified 
by the presence of the mineral salts, but such is very rarely the case. 
The presence of iron, however, even in very slight quantities, in the water, 
may cause a considerable alteration in the color, usually dulling and dark¬ 
ening it. With the general class of basic dyes hard water cannot be em¬ 
ployed without suitable correction by the addition of acetic acid. The 
basic dyes form insoluble precipitates with lime and magnesia compounds 
which will result in a large loss of coloring matter and also faulty and 
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streaky dyeing l)y reason of the sticky precipitate of coloring matter 
iH^eoining smeared on the material being dyed. The presence of iron in the 
water is also very deleterious in using basic dyes. With the class of sub¬ 
stantive colors the influence of hard water varies largely with the particular 
dyestuff, in some cases causing precipitation and in others not. As a gen- 
<‘ral rule, however, it may be taken that hard water is deleterious with this 
class of dyes, and should be corrected by the addition of a suitable amount 
of soda ash in order to precipitate all the lime and magnesia compounds 
which may be in solution. The presence of iron is also bad, as it causes a 
discoloration of the dyestuff. With mordant dyes the use of hard water, 
if it does not contain any iron, is considered beneficial, as the lime present 
produces a better color-lake; in fact, unless the water is sufficiently hard, 
a soluble salt of lime is usually added in the dyeing of most alizarine colors. 
In (icirtain cases wliere a dulled or saddened effect is desired, the pres¬ 
ences of iron may be beneficial,* 

In mordanting operations, such as in the use of metallic salts on wool 
or silk, hard water nuiy l)C used with impunity provided it does not contain 
any iron, wdiich will result in the dulling of the eventual color-lake. In 
mordanting cotton with tannic acid, the use of hard water may be con- 
siderc^d as somewhat beneficial, if anything, as it leads to a better fixation 
of the tannin mordant. 

In bleaching operations on cotton, where chloride of lime or acids or 
caustic soda may be employed, the use of hard water is not injurious; 
though it should not l)e contaminated with iron. In the bleaching of wool 
with solutions of sodium bisulphite, hard water may also be employed. 
In all operations of scouring or bleaching where soap solutions are employed 
hard water should not be used, as the soap forms a highly insoluble and 
sticky precipitate with the mineral salts present in the water, causing 
thereby great loss of soap and the liability of serious faults in the textiles 
due to the precipitate of soap becoming incorporated with the fabrics (see 
page 100). One part of lime present in hard water will precipitate about 
sixteen parts of ordinary soap. 

* In the case of watiir having a considerable degree of hardness the carbonates of 
lime or magnesia present may have some influence in dyeing and mordanting. In the 
Cfwie of mordanting, carbonates will produce precipitates with salts of iron, aluminium 
or tin, and will reduce bichromates to the neutral salts, tartar and tannin are also more 
or ImB neutralized. In certain dyeing operations the presence of carbonates exerts a 
considerable influence; with Cochineal Scarlets, for instance, the shades are much bluer, 
the dy<» such as Methyl Violet, Victoria Blue, Alizarine Blue and Coerulein are pre¬ 
cipitated by carbonates, which may lead to loss of dyestuff and the production of 
streaky colors. In the cose of Alizarine Red the presence of lime salts is very bene¬ 
ficial, as shown by Hummel (Jour, 8oc. Dyers & Col., 1884, page 11). Carbonate of 
lime or magnma, if present in considerable amount gives deeper, though duller, 
Shades with Logwood and F* ustic. 
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When hard water is employed for the washing of fabrics, whether after 
scouring, dyeing, or bleaching, it may give rise to certain faults known as 
lists by reason of the uneven draining and evaporating of the hard 
water from the goods, thus leaving deposited in the material the dissolved 
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mineral matter.* Hard water, in fact, is probably more injurious in this 
connection than in most of the other operations of dyeing. 

* These “ lists ” (see page 192) are light or dark streaks running lengthwise with the 
cloth. When the washed cloth is rolled up and laid horizontally, the water evaporates 
at each end, thus causing a greater deposition of mineral matter at the ends (sides of the 
cloth) than at the middle. If the roll is stood on end the water seeps down to one side 
and evaporates slowly depositing more mineral matter at one side and gradually shading 
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Water employed for the dyeing of silk should be especially pure and 
soft. As soap or boiled-off liquor is almost a universal addition to the 
dyebath in the case of silk, if the water is at all hard a portion of the soap 
will be precipitated in the l)ath, and the sticky and dirty scum will con¬ 
taminate the silk fiber and injure its lustcu* and appearaiua^. 

13. Experimental. Experiment 69. Dyeing of Silk with Acid Dyes.—Dye a test 
skein of silk yarn in a bath containing 150 ec. of wat(ir, 2 p(n- (^(nit of sulphuric a(;id, and 
2 percent Naphthol Yellow; cnUu’ at 120° F., gradually raise to tlui l)oil, and dye at 
that temperature for one-half hour, then wash well and “ bright(‘ii ” by passing through 
a bath containing 1 gram of tartaric acid and 150 cc. of waUn* jit 100° F.* Squcieze 
without washing and dry. Like wool, silk will also (!oinhiii(‘ dinn-dly with th(^ a(n(l col¬ 
ors. Usually a bath is employed containing a (!onsiderable amount, of boiknl-off liquor 
acidified with acetic acid. This is to prevcuit as little loss in tln^ wcdght of the silk as 
possible during the dyeing, as silk usually comes to the dy(‘r still c.ontaining more or 
less of the silk-glue, which would come off in the dyebatli if tlnu’e w(‘r(‘ not a (considerable 
amount of the same substance pr(i.s(uit. 

Exp. 60. Use of Acetic Acid in Dyeing Silk.—Dy(i a tt^st sk(‘in of silk yarn in a bath 
containing 150 cc. of water, 4 per c.ent of a(^etic a(ud, and 2 per ccuit. Eosin; (uiter at 120° 
F., gradually raise to the boil, and dy(i at this tcunpcu-atun'- for om^-half lioiir. Then 
wash well and brighten as in Exp. 59. S<iiU5cizc ami dry. ’’rius imdhod of dycdng is 
used where feebly acid dy(‘.s arc employcid. 

Exp. 61. Use of Boiled-off Liquor m Dyeing Silk.*—Boifi^l-otT li(iuor is the 8(;ouring 
bath l(3ft after the scouring of silk with strong soap solutions, and (consist,s of tluj solu¬ 
tion of soap and silk-glue. Prei)are a hath containing 15 cv.. of boihul-olT licpior and 125 
cc. of wat(5r, 2 per cent of Prilliant Croceirie, and suirndent sulphuric; acid to giv(; the 
bath a decidedly a(!id rcjaction with litmus pap(;r. d'he prc'scmec; of th(‘ silk-glu(i pre¬ 
vents the precipitation of the soap by thcs addition of the; acid. Dye; a tcjst skeun of 
silk yarn in this bath, entering at 190° and gradually raising to ISO" b\, and (tontinue 
at that temperature for om^-half hour. Wash w(4l and bright(‘.u as d(‘scril)(*d in Exj). 59. 
Squeeze and dry. 

Exp. 62. General Method of Dyeing Acid Dyes on Cotton.—( ht ton has no direct 
affinity for the acid colors and r(;(iuir(‘s a l)asi(‘, mordant to (^ornbim; with the eolor-jund of 
the dycistuff. Alum is used at tinuis for thi.s purpose;. Pn^pan; a bath containing 

off to the other side. On dytdng, the mineral matter may act as a rt^sist or as a mordant, 
depending on the dye emplc)3'-(;d, thus giving white lists or dark lists m the (;as(; may be 
(see also page 193). 

’“The purpose of this treatment is to brighten the; dyed color and also to impart 
to the silk fiber a “ scroop/’ causing it to emit a crunching or (;ra(;kling sound wh(m 
squeezed and rubbed. The cau.se of the brightening action on tlu; color is probably due 
to the neutralizing of the soap on the; fiber by the; acid; as it is claimcMl that as a result 
of the use of soap (or bast soap) in the dyebath the d^n^l color do(;s not come up clear 
and bright, nor does mere washing in water correct this defect. Acjcording to Ganswindt 
(Theorie und Praxis der maciernen Fdrfmei, part II, page 17) the use of the subsequent 
brightening bath of acid is not required when the silk is dyed without any soap in the 
bath. The production of the “ scroop ” in the silk is probably caused by the hardening 
of the surface of the fiber by the action of the atfid. In place of tartaric acid for this 
purpose, the cheaper acetic acid may also be used (6 grams per liter). Sulphuric acid 
(2.5 grams per liter) may also be employed, but in this ease the silk should be rinsed 
slightly after treatment with the acid. 
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250 ee. of wa((‘r, liO |>er cmi of alum, 20 p(T ctait of glauhorsalt, and 2 por oant of Wator 
<'n1{‘r a sk(‘in of <‘Oft()u yarn at 140'^ F,, rais(‘ to IHO'* F. and kocp at that t(*niiH‘r- 
ature for forty-tiv(‘ minutes; thcai S(|U{*(W‘ and dry without washing, It will In* notirofl 
that a rath(‘r (aHic.onirati'd or “ short. ” hatli is (‘rnploy(‘d and that <‘V(*n tluai thi* exhaus¬ 
tion is very iinixadeet. Tli(‘sn dyes an* not mueh us«*d tni cotton at the* pn'Hcnt tim<\ 
c*xc‘(*i)t for Hindi inat(*rials as curtains, (*tc., whcaa* hriji:lit colors an^ dcsinsl which have*, 
good fastiK'ss to light, and when* fastn<‘SH to washing is not dianandcil. I'o sliow the 
lack of fastn(‘ss to washing of this color, plait a portitin of the dyed sample with Homi% 
Htrands of white cotton yarn, an<l scour this t{*st sarnpk* in a dilute soap solution; it 
will h(* fouml that the color will wash out almost completely. When applied to cotton, 
ihcHtt dyes ans usually known as ‘‘ alum colors ” hei'ausi* that salt is used in the hath. 

Exp. 63. Eyeing in a Neutral Salt Bath. —This method is gencTally emi>loyed for 
tln^ dyeing of bright pale shadi's on cotton wdth tlie acid dyc*s. I'sc a skein of lihuiched 
cotton yarn, and <ly(‘ in a bath containing 250 ce, of water, 10 grams of common salt, 
and 10 ptT cent of Eosin; work for forty-five* miimtcH at a temperature of Ml)’* F., then 
H(ju(‘e/.e and dry without washing, 'fhe large* amount of salt empIoyf*d helps to lM*ttcr 
(txhaust the hath, as the dy<*stutT is le.sH soluble in salt Holutions. Hie bath, how'cver, in 
in no wise (exhausted and should be (unployed in practiei* fora ** Htanding hath for the 
dyeing of Huhseijmuit lots. 

Exp. 64. Use of Blue Mordant.’’ I'his mordant is a tart rate tif aluminium, imcl 
may be pn*pared by dissolving 22 parts of aluminium sulphate in 15 parts of waiter, and 
then adding a solution of 4* parts of tartaric uedd dissolved in 20 parts of water, after 
wlii(»h gradually adti a solution of hi parts <jf soda ash in 25 parts of water, and dilute 
the winde to 175 parts with w%nt<*r. For mordanting, uhi* I pari of tlus wdution tc^ .It) 
parts of water, or 10 ee. to 2(K) ee, of water. Work a skein of cotton yarn in ii bath 
aintaining 2tl0 of water, it) ee. of blue rimrdant/' and I camt of Water Blms 
611 for one-half Imur at 160'’ F. Sf|u<*i*?;e and dry wit hout washing, 

Exp. 66, Use of Sodium Stannate Mordant.—dins sidt. is easily diwmiiiowl wfien 
its Hoitition is lKnh*fi, and thus liberati'S oxide of tin in tlie It k im follows; 

Hteep a skein of I'otton yarn for om*-haif hour in a batli eonfaitniig 2IM) re. (#f wafiT an*! 

5 grams rd smliuin stannaie at iHt)'* F. Ueiiaaa* the sk»*iti, s«juee%e, and dye in a bath 
eontiiining 250 ee, of water and I |s*r cent of I’oneeaii 4H and 5 |M*r rent of alum; enhr 
at 14-0'’ F., gradually rai.*a* to VM) F., and tlye at that t.em|M»ratiiri! for one-liidf Inair. 

and dry without wiiHliing. 

Exp. 66. After-treatment of an Acid Dye with Chrome.—-H^une of the urid dyes on 
being treat«*d after dyeing with a Udling solution of eliroine ffiotas^iifin birliroffiitiel ari! 
ehanged int4» faster and de«‘|H*r colors.* llie eliriane rniiy iw?t in two ways; in tlie first 
place, it may corribini! with the dyt*sttiff to givi* a eolor-liiki* Cskiiilfir to tli« 

inordant dyea), iind i4e<*<mdl>% it may cause an fixiilaiion of ilie dy«tiiff wlii’fitliy ii tii*w 
eoriiiM)itnd k obtaiiaal on the fda^r which is faster m cf»kir tliiin I lit! originiil one, Dyis 
two skeins of wcMileii yam in the usual matiner in a Imth conlitining SI) ee. of wii.f4»r, Ml 
p*r cent of glitwlntwalt, 4 |a*r cimt of siilphiirlt! and 1 |a*r eeiilof Clkitli RimI (IA. 
After dyeing for orKs-half hour, lift the skeins from tlie bat-li arid ndrl 2 fier «frit of eliroriie. 
RiMmter one of the akeinii, and cxaitifitio ladling for twenty mkmUm. Tlieii whmIi itfid 
dry. (jonifmre the color of the two skeiM, and it will Im riotkjwl tltal the cliroawJ one 

♦M{»metirnc« a previous timiment with a riionlAfit of rlirofiie find Idiiimlorie in 
rcMJomiiieiidisI for the tiurfaipe of giving dyeings fiist.er to fulling, and tiiori! on 

itiochiy rriiileriiiL TImj w«w 1 k fimt kiilial for one lamr iti it bat It TOiitaiiiing 2 |a»r t*m% 
of clirorne, 3 i^r cent of b!ii«toiie, and 2 fjftr rfnt of utilpliiirlc acid; riiwi! and dy«« in 

6 kmh Imth roritAifiliig the acid dy^tuff and a maiill qmutiiy fl 2 |ier mmil of «iii- 
lAttfie lit'iiL 
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Fh*'. IIF—VVari> Dydiig; Machine for Long Chain System. 

(H. W. Buttcrworth & Sons Co.) 

aftf?r-treaic(l, howevcT, with sohitions of metallic salts (such as chrome) the color changes 
tci lil&ck mid h€*c!<nnc»H very fast. Prepare a bath containing 300 cc, of water, 4 per cent 
of wilphiiric acid, 20 per cent of glaubersalt, and 6 per cent of Chromotrop FB; dye two 
ftkeiiift of woolen yarn in this hath in the usual manner for one-half hour, then lift and 
acid 3 per of clirome and 2 per cent of sulphuric acid, re-enter one of the skeins and 
wntinue boiling for twenty minutes. 


is dcinper in shade. Test the fastness of the dyeings to washing in the following manner: 
I’akc^ a portion of each skein and plait it with some strands of white woolen yarn, and 
then scour the sam]>les so prepared in a lukewarm dilute soap solution containing about 
5 grains of soap per liter. Next wash in fresh water, and allow the two tests to dry, and 
eomiHire tlaan as to the los.s of color and as to the amount of color that bleeds into the 
white* wool. 

Exp. 67. Use of a Chromotrop Dye.—This class of dyes gives red or brown colors 
when dyed in an acid bath, but the color so obtained is of little importance. When 
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REPRESENTATIVE ACID DYES 


1. Nomenclature of Dyestuffs. 'I'Ih- in:unicr of n.-uniuK dyf.'tnfTH, 
uiifortun.'itcly, is .a very fnnfti.scd iii.'ittiT. In flic (’:irly (i'lys uf iiy<‘SlutT 
iiiiuiufacfur<‘ lh(‘ name Ki''<‘ii t<» a eolorinK inatfcr usually luul smut* rcfcr- 
(‘iKM* to a. puiiit'ular ([uality of tone, siieli ;is Mala<’hit<‘ tii’ecn, I'Ufli.sim*, 
(’jocciuc Scarlet, i‘tc., or was (riven as a l■ourlesy to some {iromiiieiif liis- 
torieal charact<’r, such as Bismarck Brown, X'ietnria Blue, etc. Names 
wer«! also (riven as imlicative of the us<* <)f the live, as ( kith Be*il, Aciii 
Mafrenta, Chrome Black, etc., nr as imlieatinc the ehemic.al nature of the 
(lyes, such as Tartra/.ine (ilerived from dioxy-l.artaric acid), Axo Riihine, 
Diaw) Black, Metliyl Violet. .Metanil Yellow, etc. 

As the nuinls'r of dyes incri*:ised, however, and .as the lunnlH-r of dye- 
stufT manufacturers multiplied, all kinds of names were introduced, .and 
freipiently difTerent manuf.acturin(i firms complic.ated the mutter hy ({iviuK 
widely difTerent names to the same prisluct in an attempt to eslahlish si 
propricdary value to their own dye. A direct I’otfon Blue, for insl.ance, 
wiis givim the followin(r vairiety of names, deisaidiiiK on the niamifaetiirer, 
althongh they al. related to <*xactly the sjime prtMlnc'f: Diuiniiie Blue HX, 
Ben/.o Blue BX, Con(i;o Blue BX. Dianil Jtlue IBi, Naphthaniine Blue BX, 
Azidine Blue BX. Niii)iar.a Blue BX. 'riii.s naturally led in a great deal 
of confusion, whicli increased as time went on. Diter then* was some len- 
<leney towards system in that many manufacturers gsive eliws nanii-s to 
(‘(‘rtiiin lines of tiieir products, for instjun'e, the general line of sulistantive 
cotton dyes received the following names from diffeixait firms; 


Diiiru! C^bw 

The gi*rif:*riil lini* of milpliiir dyi^n ali^ 
Siilpliiir Cbbm llbrliii) 

Ttiic«fii« iMmn (llcb-hit) 


Titiifi Cllnlliflfiy) 

i’oltinsbiii Cbbim fibriiiil 
KniilithamiiM' Cbbw CKaik?) 

Kiitsgi*ti C'*0lfirs Clliifpr) 

Ttom Gdm (^iel 
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Since the war, with the advent of many new dyestuff manufacturers in 
Anieri(‘a and England, these class names have been further multiplied; 
for instance, we have Erie Colors, Pohtamine Colors, Amanil Colors, 
Auwico Colors, etc. 

Ih<i letters frequently to be noted after the names of dyestuffs are 
often private trade distinctions for the use of the manufacturer in identify¬ 
ing the color; such for instance, as Brilliant Croceine MOOO, Alizarine 
lUue SAP and Diamine Black BH. In many cases these letters refer to 
the particular shade of the dyestuff, as, for example, B stands for a blue 
tone, It for red, G (gelb) or Y for yellow. We have, for instance. Methyl 



' Fica. 146.—^Warp Dyeing Machine, Single Compartment. 
(H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.) 


Violet B and Methyl Violet BB or 2B, which would indicate that the 
latter dye is Iducr in tone than the former. Also we have Acid Yellow G 
and Acid Yellow II, meaning that the former is of a greenish tone while 
the latter is of an orange tone (reddish). When the letter X is used it 
mcmtly rrfers to a concentrated type; Sulphur Black AX for instance would 
mmn that the dye in question is represented as a specially strong type. 
The letter W usually designates a wool dye; X means a light-fast type of 
dye; while S refers to a specially soluble dye. In some cases we may 
have letters of Roman numerals indicating different strengths of the dye, 
as with Auramine 0 and Auramine I, II, III. In this case Auramine 0 
means the pure strong type while the marks I, II, and III refer to types 
more and more diluted in strength. 
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KKlMiKSKXTATIVH M'lD DVIvS 


Tho mailer ir still furthc'r (*C)inpli<*at(*<l l>y iln* far*i that ia addition to 
the large number of singl(‘ flyc's to b{‘ inc't with, thc*r(‘ are also a large number 
of mix(‘d (lyes; that is to say, a greiui dyes for (‘xainpha may be mad(» by 
suitably mixing a y<41ow and bluc^ (Iy(\ d'his gn‘eii dye is usually given 
somc^ particular minu^ and d(‘siguating l(4t(*r or number for ideiitific'ation 
to the manufaetunu*. Formyl Blu(» B, for instane(\ is a bright nha^ dyf*- 
stuff made by mixing Formyl Viohd. S4B (a single^ dvf*) with anotlier dye 
of sue.h (diaraeUu* that th(^, mixtun* gives a Idma In ord<*r to eater to 
C()nv(uii(me(^ of thc^ dy(u% a gnait munh(‘r of suc'h mixed dyes have* 
brought into tra(l(‘, and this has ncaalh’ssly added to flu* multi])iieity of 
th(' products as W(4l as to tlu^ confusion of the nam(‘S, It would 1 h* far 
better to market dyc's a,s individual |)roducts, and let tlie dy(*r make his 
own (!ompoun{ls and mixtures for tin* purpthse of matching-colors. 

Attempts hav(^ Inaai mad(i to syshauatizc* ami classify dyes for tin* pur¬ 
pose of simplifying theur nomcmclatun* and thus identifying the product 
by some universally a<*(*(‘pt(‘d d<‘signation; but all tlicsc* attempts Inm* 
Ikhui nK)r<^ or 1 <*sh abortive. l^u’liapH tla‘ imist gcuau'ally aceeptf*d classi- 
fi(‘ation of <ly(*H for this puriH>s(^ of idealifieution is the mimlien*d list of 
dyes in tlui “ r)y(*Htufr Tables of Sclmltx. Th(*si* tabh's are puthshed 
ev(‘ry few years in onhu* to inc4ude tin* additional dyes appearing. Tlie 
last (ulition was that ()f HIM, and the miinlH*rH givmi to the dyes in thesci 
tal)l(^H have gcuKU-ally Invn adopl(a! during the past few yearn whc*re iden¬ 
tification is mu'cwary. din* same sclietne will lw» adoiJfc^d in thin bwik, 
and wliere it is (\specially nec'essary to identify n dyestuff, the Schult/^ 
numlK*r will Ik* givcm in piinmtla^sized italies; as for example, Horn* Ben- 
gal(! f/7^7}, the mmdM*r m(»aning that this dye is the one hhuitified in the 
Hc!liuii2; Tahl(!S imdc*r A97. 

Thi^rc* are, however, a large* minilK»r of dyes on tin* market tliiit are not 
to found in thc! Behulte Tables. Zariils’si Blaek, for instanee, is a well- 
known dye, and otm which was largely uwkI |>rior to the iviir fund will 
pmsumahly again Im! an imiwriant item); yvt it is not listed or ideiilifkal 
in S(dmlt2 Tables. This is also true of a iiijiiiImt of the more rr*c»erit viii 
dyes. 

The following m a list arranged alphiiladieiilly of the various trade 
names of various groti{j4 of dyf*i4, which will help to ifleritify tlie daiti of the 
■dyestuff and its manufu^tiirer. 


Omup Nmm 
Aelcl Aiimnric 
Acid Anthmeene 
Acid Chroma 
Acidcil 

Aeidi'il Chroamt© 
Aeriilin# 


€km 
Acid Chronne 
Acid C!liroiiiii 
^eid C*hroii«i 
Ami 

Acid C'liroia© 
BMi-e 


lloclmi 

Bayer 

Bayer 

Wtdier 

Weiler 

Ij^tthiircit 
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Group Name 

Dye Class 

Manufacturer 

Aetz 

Acid (Discharged) 

Basle 

Algole 

Vat 

Bayer 

Alizadine 

Acid Chrome 

British Dyes 

Alizarine 

Chrome and Acid Chrome 

Various 

Alizarine Azo 

Acid Chrome 

Durand 

Alizarol 

Acid Chrome 

National 

Alkali 

Substantive 

Dahl 

Alphanol 

Acid 

Cassella 

Amacid 

Acid 

Amcr. Anil. Prod. 

Amanil 

Substantive 

Amer. Anil. Prod, 

Amidazol 

Sulphur 

Holliday 

Amido 

Acid 

Hochst 

Aminine 

Substantive 

Brassard 

Anachrome 

Acid Chrome 

Brassard 

Anthra Chromate 

Acid Chrome 

Leonhardt 

Anthra Chrome 

Acid Chrome 

Leonhardt 

Anthracene Acid 

Acid Chrome 

Cassella 

Anthracene Chromate 

Acid Chrome 

Cassella 

Anthracene Chrome 

Acid Chrome 

Cassella 

Anthracyanine 

Acid 

Bayer 

Anthracyl Chrome 

Acid Chrome 

Dahl 

Anthranol 

Acid Chrome 

Dahl, IT. S. Coloi 

Anthraquinone 

Acid 

Badische 

Atlantamine 

Substantive 

Atlantic 

Atlantene 

Developed 

Atlantic 

Atlanthrene 

Chrome 

Atlantic 

Atlantole 

Acid 

Atlantic 

Auronal 

Sulphur 

Weiler 

Auto Chrome 

Acid Chrome 

Hckihst 

Autogene 

Sulphur 

Poirrier 

Autol 

Pigment 

Badische 

Azidine 

Substantive 

Jiiger 

Azo 

Acid 

Various 

Azo Acid 

Acid 

Various 

Azo Alizarine 

Acid Chrome 

Durand 

Azophor 

Coupled 

Hdchst 

Benzamine 

Substantive 

Dahl 

Benzo 

Substantive 

Bayer 

Benzo Chrome 

Substantive (Chromed) 

Bayer 

Benzo Fast 

Substantive 

Bayer 

Benzoform 

Substantive (formaldehyde) Bayer 

Benzoin 

Substantive 

Beyer & Kegel 

Benzo Light 

Substantive (light fast) 

Bayer 

Benzonitrol 

Coupled 

Bayer 

Benzyl 

Acidi 

Basle 

Biebrich 

Acid 

Kalle 

Brilliant Alizarine 

Chrome 

Bayer 

Brilliant Benzo 

Substantive 

'Bayer 

Brilliant Dianil 

Substantive 

Hdchst 

Brilliant Fat 

Oil Soluble 

Basle 

Buffalo 

Acid 

National 
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Group Namtf 
Caledon 
Cerasine 
Cer(\s 
Chi(iago 
Chloramine 
Chloranthrene 


Dye CImsi 
Vat 

Spirit, and Oil Solid )le 

Dyes for Lak(‘s 

Substantive 

Substantive 

Vat 


Maniijtuiurer 
Seolliyh Dyes 
('ass ilia 
Bayer 
H(‘rlin 

liayer, Sandoz 
ikitish Dyc^ 



Fig. 146. Machine for Doubling Wari'js Pitivious io Dydag- 
(H. W. Biitterworth & Bonn Co.) 


Chlorantine Substantive BaKic 

Chl„ru.„l SnbHt4mtiv« lirifinh I)y«« 

(diromantlirene Chrome T ein 

( hrouKi East Acid C^lirome Biinie 

airornoxan Acid Chrome Bayer 

Ciha i 

■ Vat 

Substantive Berlin 

Substantive Berliia 
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Group Name 

Dye Class 

Manufacturer 

Coomassic 

Acid 

Levinstein 

Cotton 

Substantive 

Various 

Cross Dye 

Sulphur 

British Dyes 

Crumpsall 

Acid 

Levinstein 

Cyananthrol 

Acid 

Badische 

Diadem Chrome 

Acid Chrome 

Holliday 

Diamine 

Substantive 

Cassella 

Diamine Nitrazol 

Coupled 

Cassella 

Diamond 

Acid Chrome 

Bayer 

Dianil 

Substantive 

Hochst 

Dianil Fast 

Substantive 

Hochst 

Dianol 

Substantive 

Levinstein 

Diazanil 

Developed 

Hochst 

Diazine 

Basic 

Kalle 

Diazo 

Developed 

Bayer 

Diazo Light 

Developed (light fast) 

Bayer 

Diazogen 

Developed 

Jiiger 

Diphenyl 

Substantive 

Geigy 

Direct 

Substantive 

Various 

Diseharge 

Acid (Dischargeable) 

Basle 

Domingo 

Acid 

Leonhardt 

Dtnningo Alizarine 

A<;id Chrome 

Leonhardt 

Domingo Chrome 

Acid Chrome 

Leonhardt 

Duatol 

Dyes for Union Goods 

Cassella 

Durantlirene 

Vat 

Levinstein 

Durindone 

Vat 

Levinstein 

Elmli 

Substantive 

Leonhardt 

Eclipjsc. 

Sulphur 

Gcigy 

Era Chrome 

Acid Chrome 

Levinstein 

Erganone 

Chrome, Printing 

Badische 

Erie 

Substantive 

National 

Krio 

Acid 

Geigy 

Erin (’hroinal 

Acid Chrome 

Geigy 

Erio (.^liroine 

Acid Chrome 

Gcigy 

ErwcH^o-Al izarine 

Acid Chrome 

Wedekind 

Formal 

Substantive (formaldehyde)' Gcigy 

Furrol 

Fur Dyes 

Cassella 

Gallanil 

Acid 

Durand 

(jiillo 

Chrome Printing 

Bayer 

Glycine 

Substantive 

Kinzlbcrger 

Graphitx>l 

Lake Colors 

Griesheim 

Guinea 

Acid 

Berlin 

Half-wool 

Dyes for Union Goods 

Various 

Hansa 

Ijake Colors 

Hochst 

Helindone 

Vat 

Hochst 

Hello 

Lake Colors 

Bayer 

Hcissian 

Substantive 

Leonhardt 

Hydmnthrene 

Vat 

Holliday 

Hydron 

Vat ) 

Cassella 

Hydromlphon 

Sulphur ' ^ 

Brassard 

Imm^ial 

Sulphur ‘ 

Cassella 
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Group Name 

Dye Class 

Manufacturer 

Indanthrene 

Vat 

Badische 

Janus 

Basic 

Hochst 

Kashmir 

Acid 

Bayer 

Katigen 

Sulphur 

Bayer 

Kiton 

Acid 

Basle 

Kyrogene 

Sulphur 

Badische 

Lanacyl 

Acid 

Cassella 

Lanasol 

Acid Chrome 

Basle 

Leucol 

Vat 

Bayer 

Lissamine 

Acid 

Levinstein 

Lithol 

Lake Colors 

Badische 

Mercerol 

Acid 

Holliday 

Metachrome 

Acid Chrome 

Berlin, Brotherton 

Methylene 

Basic 

Hochst 

Mikado 

Substantive 

Leonhard t 

Milling 

Acid 

Various 

Modern 

Printing Colors 

Durand 

Monochrome 

Acid Chrome 

Bayer, Holliday 

Naka 

Fur Dyes 

Hochst 

Naphthamine 

Substantive 

Kalle 

Naphthol 

Acid 

Various 

Naphthylamine 

Acid 

Various 

Neoform 

Substantive (formaldehyde) 

Basle 

Neptune 

Acid 

Badische 

Niagara 

Substantive 

National 

Nitrazo 

Coupled 

Jiiger 

Oil 

Oil Soluble 

Various 

Omega Chrome 

Acid Chrome 

Sandoz 

Ortho 

Acid 

Berlin 

Osfa Chrome 

Acid Chrome 

Hruschau 

Osfamine 

Substantive 

Hrusehau 

' Osfanil 

Substantive 

Hruschau 

Osfathion 

Sulphur 

Hruschau 

Oxamine 

Substantive 

Badische 

Oxy Chrome 

Acid Chrome 

Gricsheirn 

Oxy Diamine 

Substantive 

Cassella 

Palatine 

Acid 

Badiscdie 

Palatine Chrome 

Acid Chrome 

Badis<!he 

Para 

Coupled 

Bayer 

Parachrome 

Acid Chrome 

Oxley 

Paramine 

Substantive 

Holliday 

Paranil ‘ 

Coupled 

Berlin 

Paranol 

Substantive 

U. 8. Color 

Paraphor 

Coupled 

Hdchst 

Permanent 

Lake Colors 

Berlin 

Pheno 

Substantive 

Heller & Mens 

Phenochrome 

Chrome, Printing 

Kalle 

Phenyl 

Acid 

Fran^aiTO 

Pigment 

Lake Colors 

Hdchst 

Pluto 

Substantive 

Bayer 

Polar 

Acid 

Geigy 
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Grou'p Name 
Polyphenyl 
Pontacyl 
Pontamine 
Pontochrome 
Primazine 
Pyrazol 
Pyramine 
Pyrogene 
Pyrol 
Pyronal 
Renol 
Rhoduline 
Rosanthrene 
St. Denis 
Balicine 
Serichrome 
Bcito 
Sita 

Solo chrome 

Stilbone 

Sulphanil 

Bulphine 

Sulpho 

Sulphogene 

Sulphon 

Sulphon Acid 

Sulphur 

Sulphurol 

Sultan 

Supramine 

Superchrome 

Tarmate 

Thiazine 

Thio Indigo 

Thiogene 

Thion 

Thional 

Thionol 

Thionone 

Thiophor 

Thioxine 

Titan 

Toluylene 

Triatol 

Toazol 

Trisulphon 

Tyemond 

Ultra 

Ursol 

Yictoria 

Yidal 


Dye Class 
Substantive 
Acid 

Substantive 

Acid Chrome 

Lake Colors 

Substantive 

Substantive 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Oil Soluble 

Substantive 

Basic 

Substantive 
Substantive 
Acid Chrome 
Acid Chrome 
Acid 

Lake Colors 

Chrome 

Substantive 

Substantive 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Acid 

Acid 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Substantive 

Acid 

Acid Chrome 
Basic 

Substantive 

Vat 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Substantive 

Substantive 

Dyes for Union Goods 

Substantive 

Substantive 

Acid 

Chrome 

Fur Dyes 

Acid 

Sulphur 


Manufacturer 
Geigy 
Du Pont 
Du Pont 
Du Pont 
Badische 
Sandoz 
Badische 
Basle 
Leonhardt 
Dahl 
Weiler 
Bayer 
Basle 
Poirrier 
Kalle 
National 
Geigy 
Weiler 
Levinstein 
Various 
Kalle 

Noetzel, Istel & Co. 

Holliday 

Du Pont, Basle 

Bayer 

Bayer 

Berlin, National 
Dahl 

British Dyes 

Bayer 

National 

Dahl 

Bayer 

Kalle 

Hochst 

Kalle 

Sandoz 

Levinstein 

Holliday 

Jager 

Griesheim 

British Dyes 

Griesheim 

D5rr 

Griesheim 

Sandoz 

Holliday. 

Sandoz 

Berlin 

Various 

Poirrier 
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REPRESENTATIVE ACID DYES 


Group Name 
Vulcan 
Wakefield 
Wool 
Xylene 
Zambesi 


Dye Class 
Sulphur 
Acid 
Acid 
Acid 

Developed 


Manufacturer 

Levinstein 

Brassard 

Various 

Sandoz 

Berlin 


2. Dyestuff Manufacturers.—Owing to the complex nomenclature of 
dyes depending to a considerable extent on the particular manufacturer, it 
really becomes necessary at times to include the name of the manufacturer 
with the dyestuff in order properly to identify it. Previous to the war by 
far the greater part of the dyes sold throughout the world were made by 
German manufacturers and there were only a small scattering of other 
manufacturers through England, France, Switzerland and America. 
Since the war, however, the dyestuff industry has been developed to large 
proportions in other nations besides Ciermany, so that now the matter is 
still further complicated by a greatly extended list of manufacturers. 
For the convenience and instruction of the reader, a list of the principal 
dyestuff manufacturers in different countries is given in an appended list. 
There will also be found a designated abbreviation which may be used at 
times in connection with particular dyestuffs in order to identify the 
product. Naturally the author has taken pains carefully to avoid, as far 
BS possible, reference to particular manufacturers or any tendency to give 
prominence to one make of color over another. At the present time, when 
most of the patents covering the principal dyes have run out, the same 
dyestuff is made by a number of manufacturers, and generally there is 
little or no variation in the type and quality of the different makes. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, the names of many of these dyes have been trade- 
marked and of course these names remain the property of the particular 
manufacturer, although the dye may be universally known commercially 
by its original trade-marked name. Diamine Blue 2B, for instance, 
is a well-known cotton dyestuff, and is made by a large number of firms; 
but the name “ Diamine is a trade-mark of a particular manufacturer 
(Leopold Cassella & Co., of Frankfort, Germany), and therefore this dye is 
to be met with under a variety of names, some also trade-marked (such as 
Benzo Blue 2B, Pontamine Blue 2B) and others not (such as Direct 
Blue 2B). 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL DYESTUFF MANUFACTURERS 
(a) United States 

National Aniline and Chemical Co. (National) 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Du Pont) 

Grasselli Chemical Co. (GrasseUi) 

Newport Chemical Works (Newport) 

Heller & Merz Co. (H. <fe M.) 
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Atlantic Dyestuff Co. (Atlantic) 

Essex Aniline Works (Essex) 

Althouse Chemical Co. (Althouse) 

Sherwin-Williams Co. (Shcrwin) 

United States Color & Chemical Co. (U. S. Color) 

Butterworth-Judson Corp. (B. <fc J.) 

Dicks, David Co. (D. & D.) 

Ault & Wiborg (A. & W.) 

Dow Chemical Co. (Dow) 

Caleo Chemical Co. (Calco) 

American Aniline Products (A. A. P.) 

(b) Germany 

Badischo Anil in und Soda Fabrik (Bcadischc) 

Acticn-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation; Berlin Aniline Works (Berlin) 
Farl>enf«abriken vorm. Fried. Bayer Co. (Bayer) 

Ij<H)pold Cassella <^1: Co. (Cassella) 

Farbwerke vorm. Moister Luciu.s & Briining (Hdchst) 

Chernische Fabrik, Griesheirn-Elcktron (Greisheim) 

Farhwerk Miilhcim vorm. A. Leonhardt & Co. (Leonhardt) 

Kalle <fe Co. (Kalle) 

Ddpziger Anilinfabrik Beyer & Kegel (Beyer & Kegel) 

Carl Jilger Anilinfarbenfabrik (Jiigcr) 

R. Wedekind <fc Co. (Wedekind) 

Chtunikali(mwerk Griesheim (Noetzel <fe Istel) 

(ybeniische Fabriken vorm. Wcilcr-ter-Mecr (Weiler) 

Wijlfing, Dahl <fe Co. (Dahl) 

(c) England 

British Dyestuff Corp. (Firitish D 3 ''cs) 

L. B. Holliday & Co. (Holliday) 

Ixwinstein, Ltd. (Levinstein), now joined with British Dyestuff Corp. 
Clayton Aniline Co. (Clayton) 

F. A Brassard & Crawford (Brassard) 

The I^zard-Godchaux Co. (Lazard) 

J. C. Oxley’s Dyes & Chemicals (O.xley) 

Brotherfon & Co. (Brotherton) 

Barking Chemical Co. (Barking) 

I:Jriti8h Alizarine Co. (Br. Alizarine) 

Scottish Dyes, Ltd. (Scot. Dyes) 

(d) Switzerland 

Gwellschaft fiir Chcmiscne Industrie in Bjisle (liasle) 

Farbwerke vorm. L. Durand Hugucnin <fe Co. (Durand) 

J. R. Geigy (Geigy) ■ 

Sandoz Chemical Works (Sandoz) 


(e) France 

SocMtd Anonyme des Matidres Colorantes (Poirrier) 

John Castheiaz, Brudre et Cie. (Gasthelaz) 

&>ct6t4 Nouvelle de Couleurs d’Aniline de Pamtin (Pantin) 

Compagnie Nationale de Marines Colorants et de Produits Chimiques (C. N. M. C,) 
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Laroche & Juillard (Laroche) 

Compagnie Fraiigaise de Produits Ghimiques et Mati^res Colorantes (Frangaise) 

(f) Italy 

Society Italiana Prodotti Esplodenti 
Society Italiana Colori Artificiali 
Fabbrica Italiana Materie Coloranti Bonelli 
Industria Nazionale Colori Anilina 
Chimica Lombarda Bianchi 

3. List of the Principal Acid Dyestuffs.—The acid dyes to be met with 
upon the market at the present time include a very large number. This is 
further increased by the fact that many different names are frequently 
given to the same dyestuff by different manufacturers and dealers, and still 
further by the use of mixed dyes to produce different shades and tones. 
It would be practically impossible to give a complete list of all the acid 
dyes in trade, but the following will give a fair idea of the principal dyes. 
They are roughly classified according to color. 


(a) Red 


Acid Carmoisine 

Azo Phloxine 

Coccininc 

Acid Cerise 

Azo Red 

Cochineal Red 

Acid Fuchsine 

Azo Rhodine 

Cochineal Scarlet 

Acid Magenta 

Azo Rubine 

Cotton Scarlet 

Acid Maroon 

Benzyl Red 

Cresol Red 

Acid Red 

Biebrich Acid Red 

Crocciaie 

Acid Rhodamine 

Biebrich Scarlet 

Croceinc Scarlet 

Acid Rosamine 

Bordeaux 

Crystal Ponceau 

Acid Ponceau 

Brilliant Acid Carmine 

Crystal Scarlet 

Alkali Fast Red 

Brilliant Bordeaux 

Cyanosine 

Amaranth 

Brilliant Carmoisine 

Double Brilliant Scarlet 

Amido Naphthol Red 

Brilliant Cochineal 

Double Ponceau 

Anisoline 

Brilliant Croccine 

Double Scarlet 

Anthracene Red 

Brilliant Double Scarlet 

Emin Red 

Apollo Red 

Brilliant Fast Red 

Eosamine 

Archil Substitute 

Brilliant Orseille 

Eosin 

Azo Acid Carmine 

Brilliant Ponceau 

Eosin Scarlet 

Azo Acid Fuchsine 

Brilliant Rubine 

Erythrine 

Azo Acid Rubine 

Brilliant Scarlet 

Erythrosine 

Azo Acid Magenta 

Brilliant Sulphon Red 

Fast Acid Eosin 

Azo Bordeaux 

Cardinal 

Fast Acid Fuchsine 

Azo Cardinal 

Cardinal Red 

Fast Acid Phloxine 

Azo Carmine 

Carmoisine 

Fast Bordeaux 

Azo Coccine 

Cerasine 

Fast Claret Red 

Azo Cochineal 

Chromazon Red 

Fast Crimson 

Azo Crimson 

Chromotrop 

Fast Fuchsine 

Azo Eosin 

Chromotrop 2R 

Fast Ponceau 

Azo Fuchsine 

Clayton Cloth Red 

Fast Red 

Azo. Graphic Red 

Cloth Red 

Fast Scarlet. 

Azo Grenadine 

Cbth Scarlet 

Florida Red 

Azo Orseille 

Coccine 

Guinea Bordeaux 
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Giiinoa Carmine 

New Red 

Scarlet 

Lake Scarlet 

Orcclline 

Silk Red 

Lanafuchsine 

Orseille Red 

Silk Scarlet 

Leveling Red 

Palatine Red 

Sorbine Red 

Alans Red 

Palatine Scarlet 

Sulphon Carmine 

Alercerine Wool Red 

Phloxine 

Tolanc Red 

Alcreerine Wool Scarlet 

Ponceau 

Tyemond Red 

Alilling Red 

Pyrotine Red 

Tyemond Scarlet 

Milling Scarlet 

Roccelline 

Victoria Rubine 

Naphthorubinc 

Rock Scarlet 

Victoria Scarlet 

Naphthol Red 

Rosazeine 

Violamine 

Naphlbol Scarlet 

Rose Bengale 

Wakefield Acid Red 

Kaplithylamine Red 

llosiriduline 

Wakefield Ponceau 

New Claret 

lloxamine 

Wool Red 

New Coccine 

Salieine Red 

Wool Scarlet 



Fia. 147-—Machine for Splitting Warps after Dyeing. 
(H. W. Butterworth <fe Sons Co.) 


Anllme Orange 

Aiimntm 
Brilliant Orange 
Croeeine Orange 
■Ciysfcal Omnge 
OoM Orange 


(b) Orange 

Kermesine Orange 
Mandarin G 
Milling Orange 
Orange I 
Orange II 
Orange IV 


Orange R, G, etc. 
Palatine Orange 
Pyrotine Orange 
Tyemond Orange 
Wool Orange 
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Acid Yellow 
Alkali Yellow 
Alpine Yellow 
Azo Acid Yellow 
Azo Flavine 
Azo Yellow 
Brilliant Yellow 
Chinoline Yellow 
Chrysoine 
Cinereine 
Citronine 
Curcumine 
Fast Yellow 
Fast Light Yellow 


Acid Green 
Agalma Green 
Alkali Fast Green 
Alizarine Green 
Alizarine Cyanine Green 
Anthracene Acid Green 
Benzyl Green 
Brilliant Acid Green 
Brilliant Milling Green 
Cyanole Green 


Acid Blue 
Acid Peacock Blue 
Alizarine Blue SAP, SAE 
Alizarine Pure Blue 
Alizarine Sapphire 
Alkali Blue 
Alphazurine 
Anthra Cyanine 
Anthracene Blue 
Azine Blue 
Azo Acid Blue 
Azo Dark Blue 
Azo Marine Blue 
Azo Navy Blue 
Bavarian Blue 
Benzyl Blue 
Biebrich Acid Blue 
Blackley Blue 
Brilliant Blue 
Brilliant Silk Blue 
Carmine Blue 
China Blue 
Cloth Blue 


(c) Yellow 

Flavaniline 
Flavazine 
Golden Yellow 
Helianthine 
Indian Yellow 
Martins Yellow 
Mercerol Wool Yellow 
Metanil Yellow 
Milling Yellow 
Naphthol Yellow 
Naphthol Yellow S 
Naphthylamine Yellow 
New Yellow 

(d) Green 

Cyprus Green 
Diamond Green 
Domingo Green 
Eboli Green 
Fast Acid Green 
Fast Green 
Fast Green Bluish 
Fast Light Green 
Guinea Green 
Kiton Green 

(e) Blue 

Coomassie Acid Blue 
Coomassie Navy Blue 
Copper Blue 
Cotton Blue 
Cyanine 
Cyanole 
Cyprus Blue 
Disulphinc Blue 
Durasol Acid Blue B 
Eriochlorine 
Eriocyanine 
Erioglaucine 
Ethyl Blue 
Fast Acid Blue 
Fast Blue 
Fast Blue Black 
Fast Blue for Wool 
Fast Sky Blue 
Fast Wool Cyanone 
Fast Wool Blue 
Fluorescent Blue 
Formyl Blue 
Full Blue 


Persian Yellow 
Picric Acid 
Quinoline Yellow 
Resorcin e Yellow 
Solid Yellow 
Sun Yellow 
Tartrazinc 
Tropoeolino 
Tyemond Yellow 
Uranine 
Victoria Yellow 
Wool Yellow 
Xanthamine 


Light Green 
Lissamine Green B 
Milling Green 
Naphthaline Green 
Naphthol Green 
Neptune Green 
Night Green 
Patent Green 
Wool Green S 


Gallanil Indigo 
Gallocyanine 
Gallazin A 
Gentiana Blue 
Indigo Blue 
Indigo Carmine 
Indigo Extract 
Indigo Substitute 
Indigotine 
Indocyanine 
Induline 
Intensive Blue 
Ketone Blue 
Kiton Blue 
Lanacyl Blue 
Lanacyl Marine Blue 
Lazuline Blue 
Lyons Blue 
Marinol Acid Blue 
Marine Blue 
Methane Dark Blue 
Methyl Alkali Blue 
Methyl Soluble Blue 
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Milling Blue 
Naphthaline Blue 
Naphthazine Blue 
Naphthol Blue 
Naphthyl Blue 
Navy Blue 
Neptune Blue 
New Patent Blue 
Night Blue 
Opal Blue 


Acid Mauve 
Acid Violet 
Alkali Violet 
Azo Acid Violet 
Azo Wool Violet 
Benzal Violet 
Benzyl Violot 
Biebrich Acid Violet 


Patent Blue 
Patent Marine Blue 
Patent Neutral Blue 
Peri Wool Blue 
Pure Blue 
Sapphire Blue 
Silk Blue 
Solid Blue 
Soluble Blue 
Spirit Blue 

(f) Violet 

Ethyl Acid Violet 
Fast Acid Violet 
Fast Sulphon Violet 
Fast Violet 
Fast Wool Violet 
Formyl Violet 
Cuinea Violet 
Ijanaeyi Violet 


Sulphocyanine 
Sulphon Acid Blue 
Thiocarmine 
Turquoise Blue 
Urania Blue 
Victoria Marine Blue 
Water Blue 
Wool Blue 
Wool Marine Blue 


Lissaminc Violet 2 R 
Naphthyl Violet 
Neutral Violet 
Red Viokd; 

Regina Violet 
Victoria Violet 
Violamine 
Wool Violet 



Fig. 148.—Warp Dyeing Machine. (Zittauer.) 


Acid Brown 
Azo Brown 
Bismarck Acid Brown 
Bronze Acid Brown 
Chestnut Brown 


(g) Brown 

Chrornogen 
Clayton Wool Brown 
Dark Acid Brown 
Fast Brown 


Marron 

Naf>hthol Brown 
Naphthylamine Brown 
Resorcinc Brown 


Acid Black 
Agalma Black 
Alizarine Black 


(h) Black 

Amido Naphthol Black Anthracite Black 

Aniline Gray Azo Acid Black 

Anthracene Acid Black Azo Black 
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Azo Merino Black 

Domingo Violet Black 

Norwood Black 

Biebrich Patent Black 

Durol Black 

Palatine Black 

Brilliant Black 

Ethyl Black 

Patent Palatine Black 

Buffalo Blacks 

Mercerol Wool Black 

Phenol Black 

Burl Black 

Methane Black 

Phenylamine Black 

Cashmere Black 

Naphtacyl Black 

Phenylene Black 

Coomassic Black 

Naphthaline Acid Black 

Silk Black 

Coornassic Blue Black 

Naphthol Black 

Sudan Black 

Coomassic Fast Black 

Naphthyl Blue Black 

Victoria Black 

Copper Black 

Naphthylaminc Black 

Wakefield Acid Black 

Doei) Black 

Nerol 

Wool Black 

Domingo Acid Black 

New Victoria Black 

Wool Deep Black 

Domingo Azo Black 
Domingo Blue Black 

Nigrosine 

Wool Gray 


4. Experimental. Exp. 68. Representative Acid Dyes on Wool.—Dye test skeins of 
woolen yarn in baths containing 300 cc. of water, 20 per cent of glaubersalt, 4 per 
cent of sulphuric acid, and 1 per cent respectively of the following dyestuffs: 


Naphthol Red EB 
Emin Red 
Tartrazine 
Naphthol Yellow S 
Alizarine Blue SAE 


Acid Violet 5BF 
Patent Blue V 
Orange II 
Wool Blue 2B 
Acid Green 


Enter at 140® F., gradually raise to the boil, and continue aAthat temperature for one- 
half hour; wash well and dry. These test skeins are to be preserved for the purpose of 
testing the colors for fastness to various agencies. 

Exp. 6S. Representative Acid Dyes on Cotton.—Dye test skeins of cotton yarn in 
baths containing 200 cc. of water, 20 per cent of alum, and 50 per cent of common salt 
at a temperature of 180® F. for one hour. Wring out and dry without washing. Pre¬ 
serve the dyed skeins for the purpose of testing the colors for fastness. 

Use 10 per cent of the following dyestuffs: 


Brilliant Orange G 
Ponoeau 4R 
Rose Bcngale 
Methyl Blue 


Brilliant Croceine M 
Metanil Yellow 
Erythrosine B 
Irisamine G 


Exp. 70. Representative Acid Dyes on Silk.—^Dye test skeins of silk yarn in baths 
containing 150 cc. of water, 15 cc. of boiled-off liquor, and acidify with sulphuric acid. 
Dye for one hour at 180® F. Wash well and brighten with tartaric acid. 

Use 2 per cent of the following dyestuffs: 


Acid Magenta 
Acid Violet 4RS 
Methyl Blue for silk 
Orange 11 
Lyons Blue 


Crystal Ponceau 6R 

Cyanole BB 

Acid Green 

Am Fuchsine 

Silk Black 4BF 6 per cent. 
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STRIPPING OF COLORS; TESTING THE FASTNESS OF DYES 

1. Stripping of Dyed Fabrics—It is frequently necessary to strip 
or remove the color from dyed materials. This is especially true of shoddy 
(rec^overed wool) which has been obtained from mixtures of various colors. 
The object of the stripping is to obtain a light-colored bottom on which to 
dye another color. The following are the chief methods of stripping 
shoddy: 

(1) By steeping for six to eight hours (or overnight) in a lukewarm 
solution of soda ash containing 1 lb. of soda ash to 10 gallons of water. 
This treatment will remove a considerable number of the more fugitive 
acid dyes. Boiling in a solution of ammonia (2 lbs. to 10 gallons) is also 
very effective with many acid dyes and does less injury to the fiber. 

(2) Boil for thirty minutes in a solution containing 2 to 5 lbs. of ammo¬ 
nium acetate to 100 gallons of water. This is also suitable for many acid 
dyes, and there is very little damage to the material. 

(3) Boil for one-half to one hour in a liquor containing 3 to 7 per cent 
of chrome and 3 to 10 per cent of sulphuric acid (based on the weight of 
the material). This method will strip a number of the fast alizarine and 
mordant colors. The material at the same time also becomes mordanted 
for subsequent dyeing with fast colors. 

(4) Boil for thirty minutes in a bath containing 3 to 5 per cent of sul¬ 
phuric acid (or 1 ^ to 2 per cent of formic acid, or 8 to 10 per cent of acetic 
acid) and 3 to 5 per cent of Decroline (or Hydraldite). These latter strip¬ 
ping agents are hydrosulphite compounds,* and will very effectively 
remove a large number of colors from shoddy. Though their cost is rela¬ 
tively high their efficiency is also high. 

Stripping at times must also be resorted to when too heavy a shade is 
obtained in dyeing, and it is necessary to remove some of the color on the 
fiber to match a shade. In the case of woolen materials, especially where 
acid dyes are used, boiling in a bath containing a considerable quantity of 
glaubersalt will often take off considerable color. Also boiling in a bath 
containing ammo nium acetate is very efidcacious. In cotton dyeings, 

♦ These stripping agents are usually basic zinc hydrosulphite compounds or formal¬ 
dehyde compounds of hydrosulphites. 
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where substantive colors are used, boiling in fresh water will generally bring 
down the color considerably. 

For stripping the different classes of dyes in cases where the color has 
come out uneven or has been overdyed, the following methods are sug¬ 
gested: 

(а) Acid Colors .—Boil with a rather strong solution of glaubersalt, or 
boil in a solution of ammonia water. The more resistant coloi’s may be 
stripped down with hydrosulphite. 

(б) Mordant Colors .—These are usually rather difficult to remove and 
also uneven shades being difficult to correct must often be redyed to a 
darker color or to black. Sometimes stripping can be partially effected 
by boiling the dyed wool in a fairly strong solution of sulphuric, hydro¬ 



chloric or oxalic acid whereby the dyestuff color-lake is more or mss decom¬ 
posed. By succeeding the acid treatment with a warm ammonia bath the 
dye that is split away from the mordant may be removed. 

(c) Substantive Dyes on Coiton.~TheBe may be partially stripped by 
boiling in water containing a small amount of soda ash in solution. If 
more strenuous methods arc desired use hydrosulphite, titanous chloride 
or a weak solution of bleaching powder. 

(d) Sulphur Dyes on Cotton .—For a light stripping run through a hot 
solution of sodium sulphide; a more vigorous, or even complete stripping 
may be obtained by treating the dyed material in a bath of bleaching 
powder at 4 to 5Tw. and acidulating with acetic acid. 

2. Experimental. Exp. 71. Strippmg of Stibstantive Colors witk CMoiide o# 
Lime.— Take one of the skeir^ of cotton yam which has been dyed with Benzopur- 
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purine m a previous experiment, and steep it for one-half hour in a cold solution of 
chloride of lime at 2° Tw.; then squeeze and pass through a cold dilute solution of 
.sullilmric acid for ten minutes; then wash well, soap and dry. Preserve a sample 
of the color before thi.s treatment and compare it with the color as finally obtained. 

Exp. 72. Stripping Substantive Colors with Titanous Salts.—Take another of the 
ffkeins of cotton yarn which has been dyed with Benzopurpurine as above, and steep it 
for one-half hour in a solution of titanous sulphate containing 5 cc. of the liquid to 300 
cc. of water; then gradually warm to 180° F.; squeeze, and wash well in fresh water. 
lhe.scrv(> a. .sample of the color before treatment and compare it with the color as finally 

Exp. 73. Stripping Substantive Colors with Hyraldite.—This compound is a deriva- 
tivt^ of sodium hydrosulphite with formaldehyde, and possesses very strong reducing 
pro|K*rti(‘s. lake oiKi of the skeins of cotton yarn dyed with Benzopurpurine as 
xibovc, and work it in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 5 per cent of Hydraldite 
A, an<l 3 per cent of acetic acid; enter cold, and gradually bring to the boil, then 
add S p(^r cent more of acetic acid and continue boiling for fifteen minutes. Then 
remov(‘ th(‘ skein and wash well in fresh warm water. Preserve a sample of the skein 
lK‘fore trcnitnumt and compare it with the color as finally obtained. 

S. Fastness of Dyes.—The fastness of a dye refers to the ability of the 
color produced by it to withstand the destructive effect of certain agencies 
acting u|X)n it. No dyestuff of organic nature can be considered as abso¬ 
lutely fast; that is to say, the color produced by it can be changed or 
destroy^ed by one means or another. The fastness of a color, however, 
must be considered with reference to those agencies acting upon it normally 
under the customary conditions of use and wear. These conditions vary 
greatly de|xmding on the character of the goods to which the color is applied. 
To the ordinary convSumer of dyed goods, however, the most usual qualities 
of fastness required arc reasonable resistance to the action of light and 
washing (treatment with soap and hot water). To the manufacturer 
of the goods, however, and to the dyer of the color, the qualities of fastness 
must be considered in a broader manner, and the dye must be selected with 
reference to its ability to produce a color that will satisfactorily meet the 
requirements of the goods both in the course of manufacture and in subse¬ 
quent wear. The dyes for hat felts, for example, as far as the use of the 
material goes, require only a good fastness to light, and there is no need 
of a fastness to washing, because hats are not washed. But in the course 
of the manufacture of the hat, the felt form after it is dyed has to pass 
through a number of operations to all of which the color must be fast; for 
instance, it is hot-pressed on forms ^nd is subjected to rather high temj^ra- 
tures; it is steamed, and usually stiffened by the use of various sizing 
materials. So in addition to the required fastness to light, a dye for use 
on hat felts must also be fast to hot-pressing and steaming. On the other 
liand, dyes employed for coloring hosiery need not be particularly fast to 
light, but they must be very fast to washing, and furthermore, must be fast 
to perspiration and rubbing (crocking). 
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In th{‘ of colors dyc^l on cotton wash fabrics (and tiK*s(* arc^ acrjihring 
an incnaisin^ iiiiportaiH^c as artich^s of apparel), tlie consumer is parlicui- 
huiy int(Test(‘d in tlu^ fastnc‘ss to washing; in tlu* laundry. As it has become 
1hc‘ almost nniv(‘rsal pra<8ic(‘ of the mod(Tn laundry in a(Iditif>n to seoiiriii^ 
the j^()ods with soap and hot water, t(» whit(‘n tluan by a tn\'itmc‘nt with a 
mild hypochlorit(‘ solution, it will be scam thaP fastiuss in this case rr^cfuires 
th<‘ dy(‘stulY to witlistand the l>l(*achinf>; action of a dilute^ solution af hy|K>“ 
cldoritc^ (known as cldorinc* l>l(*achin^j:). Then^ an* hut v<*ry few (adorn 
that will withstand this influence, and tlu* dy(‘S hav<* to b(‘ sehadcal with 
iriviii am\ 

An (*xten(l(*d discussion of th(‘ fastn(‘ss c^f dyc^s and th<» (pialities of fast- 
n(^ss napured for diffenuit classc‘s of mat (‘rial will la* takc‘n up in a later 
cliaptcu*; it will sufhctc* at. this j)oint to take up th(‘ more* sim|)le tests to 
ascertain tlie more* eornmon (fualitic‘s (4 fastiwss, and this is most (41- 
ciently doiu^ by canying out th(‘ pra(4ical tests tni various dyed (‘olors. 

4. Experimental. Exp, 74. Fastness to Light. For i\m bund fliow* nnwinnl-^ 
irigj UH(* five of the skeins dy(‘d in th<‘ pnwiing f*haj»t«‘r. (‘uf (»tT a siunfileof tiie cfvrd 
skein ainail 4 ins. in Icnjgth and place it in an <*xiM).Hiire board, arranging it in sucli a man™ 
IHT that oiic-lialf of the Huinple is cx|MJse(i to the light, while the other half is profeetnl 
Hang the? exposure hoard on th<» inside at a window far*ing the south in onler t4t ohtitin 
a.s much sunlight as possihle. Allow tin* exjKisure to coiitiruH' for oiu* week, at the 
(uai of whieh time exaniiia* the suniple for fading. If the odor sliows any |s»rceptihte 
alteration, it must he eoiisiden'd as mdfmi to light, if no fading is observed, the exfsj* 
sureHlaaild he eontiiiuisl for tliret* wc’eks more. Hie sample is now exiindiMai a smiiid 
tim(% and if any fatling is apparent, the sample is removed an«i <dassifii*d as mmkmirifi 
fmt. If no fading is ajiparcuit thi^ Hampde may Is' cliissifusl as qniir fmi to light. Hie 
degrct‘ii of fastnw to light rmiy also 1 h‘ elassifitrd niiuierically as follows: 

F Not faded in four weeks’ (‘X|Hisnre. 

2. Not faded in one was*k*« exisistirr*. 

2, Fadtsl by one w<‘<‘k’s (*x|Kmur(‘. 

Exp. 76. Fastness to Washing.—lliis in to repre^^mt the fiintnew of the wilor to 
iconring with soitf), Take five or six sf ratida of the dy<»d yarn to Im? iirid it 

with a similar ammint of whit(* woolen iiitd white eotbai Ktranck, so ns to rriiike up a 
ginidl test «afii|d(» idamt 4 ins. in krigt-h. Hiis siiiiipitt is then stee|a‘d in ii noap sciiiitiofi 
CBoiitaining f> gmtm of soap i>er liter, Alxait .W ee„ of tint »duttori will Im« rei|iilfiifl for 
cmch tmt and not more* than one mnnple should Im mtmm! in tlm Hume liquor., Have* llii* 
lanq-Ktraiure of the aoiip solution at 140^ F,, and wiif«h the* aarnplc thoroiigidy by mlitiiiig 
with thi! hands in the fmiia* manner as if the sample wen* dirty and one wiis frying to 
elciiti It. line every preeiiiitloii of elminlira*^ in order to prevent Ihi* sfiitiplfi fwirii 
iiig Ktaified with any other (fobr. Then wash well in fri‘^h warm water* and dry, Mcitii 
if tlik trefitrnent haa eauaiK'! the eolor to bl«*d into either ihcf white wool cir «itton 
with which till! i!olor«l yarn k plidtial, also if any of tlx* color nins info the soitp liqiiori 
ami after drying eompiK! the xample with the origfrml color and note if it itmlrr- 
gone any altemfJon. 

Exp. 76.' Fastatss to FnlMjig or Milling.—I%it together a ftfimll hut «ifiiple ateiiit 
4 tm. In iength, wing strands of the dyad yarn iiiicl «)tiie ntmmhift white wncili^ti 
y&m. Work thi »riipl(! m prcfaii^ m about i(l m. of a milutkiii roiiliiiiiifig ii ptnis of 
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soap and 2 grams of soda ash per liter at a temperature of 140° F. Rub the sample 
vigorously hotween the hands or between two pieces of wood in order to felt the fibers 
togtd her and so imitate the action of fulling. After the fibers have been well felted 
together, wash the sample in fresh warm water, and dry. Note if the color has bled 
into tlui white wool or into the soap liquor; also compare the tested sample with the 
original color and note if it has undergone any alteration. The fulling test is only 
applicabl(‘. to dyeings on wool. 

Exp. 77. Fastness to Water.—This test is more especially applied to dyeings on 
silk and (‘otton yarns, and is to represent particularly fastness to rain. Plait together 
a .small sample about 4 ins. in length, using strands of the dyed yarn with similar 
arnoimts of white silk and white cotton yarns. Steep this sample in distilled water for 
tw(‘lve hours (overnight), then squeeze out and dry. Note if the color has bled into 
either of the white yarns or into the steeping water. 



Pig. 150,—Machine for Dyeing, Bleaching or Washing Skeins Tied in Long Chains. 


Exp. 78, Fastness to Perspiration.—This is required of all clothing material 
intendcKl for wear next to the skin; also for materials for making horse-blankets, etc. 
The action of perspiration is an acid one, and is said to be best represented chemically 
by the action of acetic or lactic acid on the color. Plait a few strands of the dyed yarn 
with strands of white wool and cotton yarns in the usual manner, and steep for one hour 
in alxmt 50 cc. of a solution containing 100 cc. of lactic acid (22 per cent) per liter at the 
ordinary temperature. Then squeeze, wash and dry. Note if the color has bled into 
either of the white yams or if the color has suffered any change from the original. 

Bxp. 79. Fastness to Caxhonixing.—The carbonizing process is the treatment of 
woolen material with acid and then drying for the purpose of decomposing any vegetable 
matter present. It is specially used in connection with shoddy, though it is also at 
times employed on woolen piece-goods to remove specks of vegetable matter in the fin¬ 
ished cloth- Take a small sample of the dyed woolen skein and steep it for fifteen min¬ 
ute in a solution of sulphuric acid at 4° Tw. and at a temperature of 140° F. Squeeze, 
and diy without washing, then wash well and dry again. Note if the color has under- 
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gone any alteration by this treatment. This test is only applicable to dyed woolen 
materials. 

Exp. 80. Fastness to Cross-Dyeing.—By cross-dyeing is meant the dyeing of pieces 
containing white wool woven with dyed cotton yarn; the wool being dyed in a boiling 
acid bath, the dyed cotton must not be changed by the process. Make a small plaited 
sample of strands of the dyed cotton yarn with strands of white woolen yarn and boil 
the sample so prepared for fifteen minutes in about 50 cc. of a solution containing 1 cc. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid and 2 grams of glaubersalt per liter; wash well, and dry. 


Fig. 151.—Beam Dyeing Machine for Warps. (Columbus Truck and Supply 

Manufacturing Co.) 



Note if the color has undergone any alteration or if it has bled into the white yam. 
This test is applied only to cotton dyeings. 

Exp. 81. Fastness to Stoving.—Sometimes it is necessary to bleach woolen pieces 
containing white and colored yarns woven together in order to clear up the white yams. 
This bleaching is done with sulphur dioxide (fumes from burning sulphur) as a mle, and 
the process is known as stoving.^^ Take a small sample of the dyed woolen yam, 
moisten with water, and hang it for six hours in a closed compartment containing 
sulphurous acid gas. Note if the color has undergone any alteration. This test is 
applied only to dyed woolen materials. 

Exp. 82. Fastness to Chloring.—Cotton pieces containing white and dyed yams 
woven together sometimes require the bleaching of the white after being woven. Towel¬ 
ing with colored borders is a good example of this class of material. The dyed colors 
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must therefore stand a treatment with chloride of lime solution, and this is known as 
chloring/' Take a sample of the dyed cotton skein and steep for one-half hour in a 
cold solution of chloride of lime at Tw., rinse off and pass through water slightly 
acidulated with suli)huric acid. Finally wash well and dry. Note if this treatment has 
caused any change in the color. 

Exp, 83. Fastness to Crocking or Rubbing,—By this is meant that the dyed mate¬ 
rial should not stain white cloth when rubbed against it. Well-dyed material should 
seldom show this defect, although plush or pile fabrics sometimes rub considerably. 
If the washing of the material after dyeing has not been sufficiently thorough, so as to 
remove all particles of unfixed dyestuff, the color afterwards is liable to rub. This 
fastness is applicable to all classes of dyeing. Carry out the test by rubbing a dry sam¬ 
ple of the dyed yarn vigorously on a piece of white calico and noting if it causes any smut 
on the white cloth. 

The foregoing tests for fastness of dyed colors represent the principal 
requirenaents to be ordinarily met with. A careful study of the results of 
these tests will serve to show that fastness to any test, as well as the degree 
of that fastness, is not necessarily determined by the general class to which 
a dyestuff belongs, but is rather a particular property of the individual 
dyestujj. Furthermore, it is to be borne in mind that the requirements for 
fastness of colors are largely to be determined by the particular use to 
which the dyed material is to be put, and an intelligent discrimination in 
the selection of dyes to be used should be made with this in view. A more 
extensive discussion of the fastness of dyed colors on various materials 
will be taken up in a succeeding chapter, after the various methods of dyeing 
have been more thoroughly studied. 


Tafmldlion of Results of Tests 

Make records of the results of the various tents in the following manner, employing 
five different 8arxii)leH for the n;Hp(Mdive t(;HtH such as have been dyed as described. 
The tested samixles should l)c preserved in a sample book for future reference. 


FASTNESS TO LIGHT 


Fading observed 
in 


No. 


DyestufT. 


Fiber. 


Fastnena, 


One I Four 
week. I weeks. 
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FASTNESS TO WASHING 


No. 

Dyestuff. 

Fiber. 

Stains. 

Soap 

liquor. 

White 

wool. 

White 

cotton. 
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FASTNESS TO FULLING 


No. 

Dyestuff. 

Fiber. 

Stains. 

Change in 
•color. 

Soap 

licjuor. 
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White 

wool. 
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FASTNESS TO WATER 


No, 

Dyestuff. 

Fiber, 

Stains. 

White 

cotton. 

White 

fiilk. 
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FASTNESS TO PERSPIRATION 


No. 

Dyo.stuff. 

Fil>er. 

Stains. 

Change in 
color. 

White 

WOf)l. • 

White 

cotton. 


• 
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FASTNESS TO CARBONIZING 


No. 

DyestidT. 

Alteration in color. 





' 


.. 










. 1 



FASTNESS TO CROSS-DYEING 


No. 




Alteration in color. 


Bleeding into white. 
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FASTNESS TO STOVING 


No. 

DyostufF. 

Alteration in color. 




















FASTNESS TO CHLORING 


No. 

DyostufF. 

Alteration in color. 




















FASTNESS TO CROCKING 


No, 

DyostufF. 

Fiber. 

Color nibbing on white. 
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CHAPTER X 


APPLICATION OF BASIC DYES 

1. Characteristics of the Basic Dyes —The basic dyes are mostly 
employed in the form of their salts, and in the dyebath these salts are 
apparently dissociated into the dyebase and the acid.* In the dyeing 
operation, the acid is left in the bath while the dye base combines with the 
fiber (in the case of wool or silk) or with the acid mordant (in the case of 
cotton). 

Like the acid dyes, the basic dyes are to be found represented in a num¬ 
ber of different chemical groups of dyestuffs. The principal basic dyes, 
however, arc derivatives of triphenylmethane, as this group furnishes 
dyes having the most l)eauty, intensity, and brightness, though they do not, 
as a rule, possess any remarkable fastness. Some of the chief representa¬ 
tives of this group are Magenta (Fuchsine), Methyl Violet, and Mala¬ 
chite Green. Notwithstanding their lack of fastness they are staple dye¬ 
stuffs and largely used for many purposes on account of their great bril¬ 
liancy and purity of tone. There are also a number of basic dyes to be 
found among the azine derivatives, such as Safranine and Induline. 
Phosphine and Acridine Orange are acridine derivatives, while Methylene 
Blue and Thioflavinc both have sulphur as a substantial constituent, the 
one being a thiazine and the other a thiazol derivative. There are some 
basic dyes also to be found among the azo colors, such as Bismarck Brown 
and Chrysoidine; these, however, are also characterized by lack of fastness. 

Nearly all the basic dyes may be converted into colorless derivatives by 
the action of strong reducing agents (such as zinc and hydrochloric acid). 
Thcise colorless bodies are known as leuco-compounds; and in most cases 
are readily converted into the dyestuff again by simple oxidation (even 
by action of atmospheric oxygen). Certain of the basic colors, however, 
such as Indoine, though reduced to leuco-compounds, will not form the 
original dye again on oxidation. 

*** The commercial form of basic dyes is usually the chloride, though sometimes the 
acetate, oxalate, sulphate, or even nitrate may be used. In some cases the dye con¬ 
sists of the double salt of hydrochloric acid and zinc chloride. It is very rarely that the 
dye is to be met with in the form of the free base. Those basic dyes prepared by the 
melt ” proc^ (such as Magenta, Methyl Violet, etc.) are usually in the form of 
crystals, while most others occur as powders. 
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As a class, the basic dyes give the most brilliant and intense colors ( 
dyes. As a rule, they have much greater tinctorial power than acid 
of corresponding color. Their chief drawback is their lack of fast 
especially to light and washing, on which account they must be used 
discretion and their field of application is necessarily limited. Like ] 
other large classes of dyes, however, the fastness varies considerably 
different individual dyes. Methylene Blue and Induline, for exar 
when dyed on cotton, show very considerable fastness to light and soa; 
In certain cases a dye may be faster when dyed on wool than when use 



Fig. 152.—Warp Dyeing Machine; Closed Type. (Pomitz.) 

cotton; as, for instance, with Magenta. On the other hand, in the 
of Methylene Blue and Safranine, the reverse is the case. 

Historically considered, the basic dyes are the oldest of the co; 
synthetic colors. The first was produced by Perkin in 1856 and was k 
as Perkin’s Mauve. As most of them are made from aniline (or h 
logues of aniline like toluidine), they received the general name of a; 
dyes,” and this name has still persisted in the trade as inclusive of all 
tar dyes; though at the present time, of course, there are a great i 
coal-tar dyes not made either directly or indirectly from aniline, henc 
practice of designating them all as aniline dyes ” is both misleadini 
erroneous. Owing to the fact that these early basic dyes were r 
fugitive, it became a popular impression that all aniline dyes ” are 
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cient in fastness and are far inferior to the old natural dyes. Strange to 
say, this impression persists in the popular mind even to the present day, 
though it is a well-known fact easily demonstrated by actual test, that there 
are a great many coal-tar dyes possessing qualities of fastness far surpassing 
those of any of the natural dyes. In fact, one of the chief reasons for the 
decline in the use of most of the natural dyes is their lack of ability to 
meet the fastness requirements of the present-day colors. 

Though of wide use and of great value in the early days of synthetic 
dyes, the basic dyes as a class have not the same importance as formerly. 
The introduction of the acid dyes for wool and silk, as well as the sub¬ 
stantive and sulphur dyes for cotton have displaced the basic colors to a 



Fig. 153. —Open Dyeing Machine with Automatic Regulating Arrangement for Vacu¬ 
um, Hteum, or CompresHed Air, for Warps on Beams. (Pornitz.) 

great extent. Many of these other dyes are much faster and rnucli cheaper 
than the basic dyes, and except where great brilliancy and purity of tone is 
desired, the basic dyes are not used. In cotton dyeing, their use is 
restricted on account of the expensive and complicated process of dyeing, 
three different operations and baths being required,—mordanting, fixing, 
and dyeing. The basic dyes, however, are still largely used in calico print¬ 
ing and for the production of light tints and brilliant colors on silk. They 
are also used considerably in paper dyeing and staining and in the dyeing 
of jute. 

2. The Use of Bade Dyes on Silk. —^The basic dyes are very largely 
employed on silk, for the silk fiber has a strong affinity for these color¬ 
ing matters, and the methods of their application are simple. Further- 
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more, the colors obtained with the basic dyes are especially characterized 
by depth and brilliancy, factors which are very important in dyeing 
silk. On account of the strong ajffinity of basic colors for silk, it is not 
always wise to add all of the required dyestuff at once to the bath, but 
in several portions as the dyeing proceeds. The basic colors, in fact, are 
especially adapted to silk goods as it is usually desirable on this fiber to 
obtain clear brilliant colors of pure tones, and also the requirements of 
fastness to light and washing are not so strict. Silk is usually dyed with 
the basic dyes in a bath containing boiled-off liquor “ broken (that is, 
neutralized) with acetic acid; entering the goods at 100° F., and gradually 
raising to 180° F. Instead of boiled-off liquor, soap may be used, or it 
may be omitted entirely, the dyebath simply being made up with acetic 
acid. After dyeing, the silk is rinsed and brightened by passing through 
a bath slightly acidulated with acetic or tartaric acid, squeezing and 
drying. 

Especial care must be taken in the solution of the basic dyes, for when 
boiling water is employed for this purpose there is liability of tarry matters 
being formed by a partial decomposition of the dyestuff. It is best to use 
warm water acidified with acetic acid. In some cases the dyes are more 
readily dissolved if a little methylated alcohol is added. Acetin, which is a 
preparation from acetic acid and glycerin, is sometimes employed for 
assisting the solution of basic dyes.* 

The basic dyes give good exhaustion in the dyebath, and it is seldom 
necessary to employ standing baths. The temperature when dyeing basic 
colors is seldom brought to over 180° F., as higher temperatures may cause 
decomposition of the dyestuff (especially noticeable in the case of Aura- 
mine and Diamond Magenta), leading to the formation of sticky, insoluble, 
tarry products. As the basic colors are quite sensitive to hard water, it is 
always necessary to correct such water by the proper addition of acetic acid. 

The basic colors are especially serviceable in the dyeing of weighted silks 
where the weighting has been done with tin salts, f An after-treatment 
with tannic acid and tartar emetic is generally resorted to for the purpose 
of giving greater fastness to washing, t 

* It has already been remarked that in the case of Auramine, the solution should not 
be heated over 170® F., as otherwise the dye will suffer decomposition and a precipitate 
will form. It is also to be noted that solutions of Bismarck Brown and Chrysoidine 
should not be boiled for any length of time. In dissolving Victoria Blue and Fast Blue 
for Cotton, the dye should be stirred up with some acetic acid; with the cheaper grades 
of Magenta, hydrochloric acid should be used. 

t No special precautions are necessary in dyeing tin-weighted silk with basic dyes 
except to give the silk a warm wash before dyeing to remove any unfixed metallic salt. 
Tin-weighted silk which has been long in stock is liable to dye unevenly, owing to 
decomposition of the weighting. 

{ Colors on silk are frequently required to be fast to water (that is, should not bleed 
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The dyeing of weighted silk is done in a boiled-off liquor bath (half 
boiled-off liquor and half water) just broken with acetic acid; the goods 
are entered at 100° F., and slowly brought to 180° F. After dyeing, the 
goods are well rinsed and brightened as usual with acetic or tartaric acid. 
Some of the basic dyes (Ethyl Green, Diphene Blue, Methyl Violet) give 
colors on silk which have a good fastness to water, but with many of them, 
the fastness in this respect is not very satisfactory, though the fastness 
may be much increased by an after-treatment with tannin and tartar 
emetic. The basic dyes having good fastness to light on silk are Rhoda- 
mine. Ethyl Green, Malachite Green, and Diphene Blue. On tin-weighted 
silk, Methylene Blue and Methyl Violet (R brands), also have good fast¬ 
ness to light. 

3. Use of Basic Dyes for Wool.—The basic dyes * at the present time 
do not find much application on woolen goods, as better results are gener¬ 
ally to be obtained by the use of acid colors, f In former years, the 
basic colors were much more used for wool than they are now; but by 
treatment with sulphuric acid many of the basic dyes can be converted 
into corresponding acid derivatives which are used instead. Thus, Magenta 
gives Acid Magenta, Methyl Violet is converted into Acid Violet, etc. The 
affinity of basic dyes for wool is very great, hence they are liable to dye up 
uneven unless proper precautions are taken, such as adding the dye solution 
to the bath in several portions, starting the dyeing at a low temperature, 
adding some acetic acid or alum to the bath, etc. Rhodarnine is quite 
extensively used on wool for the production of bright pink colors; J 
the dyed material may be bleached with sulphurous acid gas, which con- 

when steeped in water overnight). Most basic dyes will not stand this test, though 
their fastness in this respect may be considerably improved by the following after- 
treatment. The dyed silk is worked for fifteen minutes at 140° F. in a bath containing 
5 to 10 per cent tannic acid, then steeped overnight. Squeeze and work in a bath con¬ 
taining 21 to 5 per cent tartar. Them wiish well and dry. Allowance must be made of 
the fact that the treatments somewhat dull the tone of the color. 

* Victoria Blue is still used considerably in wool dyeing notwithstanding its lack of 
fastness to light. It gives brilliant sky to royal blues of good fastness to washing and 
fulling and surpasses all other wool blues for brilliancy. It is usually dyed, however, 
in a manner similar to that of acid dyes. 

t Malachite Green (and also Ethyl Green), though seldom used at the present time 
for dyeing wool, requires a special method of application to this fiber. Previous to 
dyeing the wool is treated with what is known as the sulphur mordant in the following 
manner: For ID lbs, of wool, use a bath containing 1 lb. of sodium hyposulphite, 1 lb. 
of alum and 6 ozs. of sulphuric acid; enter the goods at 1(X)° F., gradually raise to 180° F., 
and work at that temperature for one hour; rinse well, and dye in a bath containing 
3 ozs. of sodium acetate, and have the temperature not to exceed 180° F. 

t Rhodarnine is dyed on wool in a bath containing either 5 per cent of acetic acid or 
20 per cent of glaubersalt and 1 to 3 per cent of sodium bisulphate. Victoria Blue is 
also dyed in the same manner. On this account many dyers are liable to classify these 
two colors among the acid dyc^. 
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siderably brightens up the color and also gives it greater fastness to light/' 
Rhodamine pinks are sufficiently fast to washing for most purposes. 

Colors obtained with basic dyes on wool are as a rule not very fast to 
light or washing, and also exhibit a tendency to crock. The basic dyes are 
used much more on cotton than they are on wool, though even here their 
importance has been considerably diminished since the introduction of the 
direct cotton dyes. Where great depth and brilliancy of shade, however, 
are required, they are still used, for they far surpass the substantive dyes in 
these respects. In this connection, it may be mentioned that the basic 
dyes are considerably used for topping both the substantive and the sul¬ 
phur dyes, for the purpose of brightening the tone (see page 263). The 
green obtained, for instance, with a Direct Cotton Green or a Sulphur Green 
is comparatively dull, but if topped in a separate dyebath with even a very 
small proportion of Malachite Green, the tone of the resulting green color 
is wonderfully brightened. Dye spots, consisting of uneven streaks or 
spots, often occur when dyeing with basic colors, caused by precipitation 
of the color-base in the dyebath either by the use of hard water or by 
imperfect solution. 

4, Experimental. Exp. 84. Dyeing Silk with Basic Colors.—Dye a test skein of 
silk in a bath containing 150 cc. of water, 25 cc. of boiled-off liquor, and 2 per cent of 
Magenta; enter the skein at 120° F., and gradually bring to 180° F., and dye at that 
temperature for one-half hour, then wash well and dry. Silk, like wool, has a direct 
affinity for the basic colors. 

Exp. 86 ! Dyeing Silk in a Neutral Soap Bath.—Prepare a bath containing 150 cc. of 
water, 5 per cent of soap (which should be a neutral, olive oil 8oap).t Work the test 
skein of silk in this bath for a short time at 140° F., then add 2 per cent of Methylene 
Blue solution in several portions, at the same time raising the temperature of the bath to 
180° F. Continue at this temperature for fifteen minutes, then add sufficient acetic 

* Besides Rhodamine there may also be used such dyes as Auramine, Methyl Violet, 
Victoria Blue, Nile Blue, and Light Green 8F. The dyeing is usually conducted in a 
lukewarm soap bath (containing 1 oz. of neutral soap per gallon of soft water), and after 
the goods are hydro-extracted they are bleached with sulphurous acid gas in the ordinary. 

stoving ” chamber. For pale, delicate shades on yams, the bleaching operation may 
be carried out directly in the dyebath itself by the use of sodium bisulphite solution. 
About 15 per cent of the latter (32° Tw.) is added to the dyebath, with 10 per cent of 
glaubersalt and 2 per cent of sulphuric acid. The dyeing is started lukewarm and 
brought to the boil. The same dyestuffs mentioned above may be used, and in addition 
Palatine Scarlet, Tartrazine, and Acid Violet. The bath should not be boiled for any 
length of time or the colors will be dulled. 

t When dyeing souple or dcru silk, a soap bath cannot be used, as this would cause 
a considerable portion of the silk-glue to be removed and thus the silk would lose in 
weight. In such cases, bast soap (boiled-off liquor) only can be used in the dyebath. 
It has been proposed, however, to treat the souple or 6cm silk with a dilute solution of 
formaldehyde, which has the effect of rendering the silk-glue insoluble. It is said that 
silk treated in this manner can then be dyed in hot soap solutions without any material 
loss of silk-glue. 
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acid to slightly acidulate the bath, and continue dyeing for fifteen minutes longer. 
Then wash well and brighten with acetic acid in the manner given in Exp. 59. Dye a 
second sample of silk in the same manner with 2 per cent of Rhodamine. 

Exp. 86. After-treatment of Basic Dyes on Silk with Tannin.—Dye a test skein of 
silk with 2 per cent of Methyl Violet as described in Exp. 84; wash well and pass into 



a fresh bath containing 100 cc. of water and 1 gram of tannic acid; work for twenty 
minutw? at 180® F., then sink under the liquor and leave for onc-half hour without fur¬ 
ther heating. Squeeze out the excess of liquor and work in a fresh bath containing 100 
cc. of water and 0.5 gram tartar emetic at a temperature of 140® F, for twenty minutes. 
Wash well and brighten with acetic acid as usual. Dye a second skein of silk in the same 
manner with 2 per cent of Malachite Green. 
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Exp. 87 . General Method of Applying Basic Dyes to Wool.—Basic colors are usually 
dyed on wool in neutral or slightly acid baths. Dye a skein of woolen yarn in a bath 
containing 300 cc. of water, 2 per cent of acetic acid, 10 per cent of glaubersalt, and 1 
per cent of Methylene Blue; enter at 100° P., gradually raise to 180° P., and dye at 
that temperature for one-half hour. Dye another skein of woolen yarn in a similar 
bath containing 10 per cent of glaubersalt and 1 per cent of Methylene Blue in the same 
manner, and note that the dyestuff is absorbed more rapidly. The function of the acid 
is to retard the dyeing, and so assist in the even distribution and thorough penetration 
of the color. If the bath in the first case does not exhaust completely, lift the skein and 
add 4 per cent of borax and continue dyeing for fifteen minutes. The borax is a mild 
alkali, and is added for the purpose of neutralizing the acid in the bath and so per¬ 
mitting the complete exhaustion of the dyestuff. Acetic acid is better to use in dyeing 
basic colors than sulphuric acid, as the former is volatile, and as the temperature of the 
dyebath rises the acidity becomes lessened and consequently the exhaustion is better. 

Exp. 88. Showing Effect of Hard Water in Dyeing Basic Dyes.—Prepare two dye- 
baths with J per cent of Magenta; in the one case using distilled water and in the other 
ordinary tap water. Dye a skein of wool in each of these baths. Both baths should be 
entirely exhausted. Note that the color is heavier on the first skein than on the second. 
Add a small quantity of sulphuric acid to each bath; the bath with distilled water will 
remain colorless, showing that no dye has been left. But the bath with hard water will 
become colored pink, which is due to the fact that part of the dyestuff was precipitated 
as the leuco-base, which on the addition of the acid becomes converted again into the 
colored salt and goes into solution. On this account, it is frequently recommended 
in dyeing wool or silk with basic dyes to use a small amount of acid in the bath. An 
excess of acid, however, should be avoided, as it will decrease the exhaustion of the bath. 

Exp. 89 . Showing the Greater Coloring Power of Basic Dyes over Acid Dyes.— 
Dye a skein of woolen yarn in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 10 per cent of glauber¬ 
salt, 4 per cent of sulphuric acid, and 2 per cent of Acid Magenta; enter at 140° F., 
gradually raise to the boil and dye at that temperature for one-half hour. Dye a second 
skein in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 10 per cent of glaubersalt, and 2 per cent of 
Magenta; dye for the same length of time and under similar conditions as above. 
After dyeing, wash and dry the two skeins. Note the depth of color on each, and it 
will be found that the skein dyed with the acid color is considerably lighter than the 
one dyed with the basic color. 

• Exp. 90 . Use of a Neutral Bath.—Most basic dyes will dye fairly well on wool from 
neutral baths, though the water used should be soft, or, if hard, should be corrected by 
the addition of acetic acid. For each degree of hardness of the water about | oz. of 
acetic acid should be added per 100 gallons of water. Or perhaps a more convenient 
method is to add acetic acid to the water of the dyebath until it shows a faint acid reac¬ 
tion with litmus paper (turning blue litmus paper red). The color is more apt to be 
uneven from neutral baths than from those containing acid. Dye a skein of woolen 
yarn in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 10 per cent of glaubersalt, and 1 per cent of 
Rhodamine; enter at 100° F., gradually bring to 180° F., and continue at that tempera¬ 
ture for one-half hour. Wash and dry» 
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BASIC DYES ON COTTON 

1. The Use of Basic Colors on Cotton. —Though the basic dyes possess 
a strong affinity for the animal fibers, and may be dyed on these in a neu¬ 
tral bath without any other addition than the dyestuff itself, cotton (and 
the vegetable fil)crs in general) possesses but a very slight attraction for 
this class of dyestuffs. A few of the basic dyes, such as Magenta, Chry- 
soidine, Bismarck Brown, and Methylene Blue, will be absorbed to a cer¬ 
tain extent by the cotton fiber; but most of the color may be washed out 
with cold water, and almost entirely removed with a warm soap solution. 
An exception must be mentioned of certain dyes among the class of water- 
soluble indulines, such as Indazine, Indamine Blue, Toluylene Blue, 
Nigrarnine, New Gray, Methylene Gray and Indoine Blue, which give 
dyeings of considerable fastness on cotton with no other addition to the 
dyebath than sodium acetate.’*' 

In order to dye cotton with the basic dyes it is customary to 
previously mordant the material with tannin and antimony. It may 
be considered that a tannate of antimony is precipitated within the fiber 
which exhibits a strong affinity for the basic dyes and gives with them 
an insoluble color-lake. The affinity between the dyestuff and the 
antimony tannate is usually so great that it is difficult to obtain uniform 
colors in the dyeing, as, for instance, with Methylene Blue, Nigrarnine, 
etc. On this account it is advised not to add all of the dyestuff to the 
bath at once, but to dissolve it up and add the solution in several por¬ 
tions. Furthermore, it is best to start the dyeing at a low temperature 
and not to raise the temperature too rapidly. As a rule, it will not be 
necessary to bring the bath to the lK>il, as the dyeing is usually complete 
at about 180*^ F. 

In the dyeing of basic colors on cotton the tannin mordant may be 
applied in one of two ways: (1) steeping the cotton in the solution of tannin 
for a comparatively long time, then squeezing and fixing with tartar 
emetic or other suitable salt; (2) padding with the solution of tannin, 

* Rather full and fast colors may be obtained in this manner if the dyeing is given 
an after-treatment with chrome. 
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whicth consists in impregnating the cotton with a strong solution for a 
short tiriK^, then squeezing and drying or fixing first with an antimony 
salt. Tlie first method is that usually employed for yarn dyeing, while 
th(^ padding method is largely used in cloth dyeing and also for the produc¬ 
tion of mordanted (iloth for purposes of printing. In the steeping process 
it has ])(Hm the custom to lay the yarn * down in the tannin liquor over- 
niglit, starting at a temperature somewhat under the boiling point and 
allowing to cool; it is a question as to whether the cotton will absorb 
imudi nK)r(‘, tannin in this time than in a couple of hours. From experi- 
rn(‘nts wliicdi have Ix^en performed on this point it would seem that by enter¬ 
ing th(^ (‘.oi.ton at a temperature just under the boil and allowing it to steep 
in th(‘ (tooling li(p.ior for about 2 hours it will absorb about as rnucli tannin 
as it would if the steeping was continued for ten to twelve hours, f It is 
Ix^st start iho st(xq)iiig at a temperature near the boiling point, chiefly 
for the purpose of driving out air bubbles from the fiber and causing better 
p(nu‘tration of tlie tannin solution. The higher temperature does not 
app(*ar to influcmcc the actual absorption of the tannin itself by the cotton, 
UH nioHi is al)S()rb(Hl from a cooling bath tlian from one in which a high 
t(‘m|K‘ratur(‘, is TiiaiutaiiuHl. 

st.rengtli of th(', tannin bath should he based on the amount of 
(coloring maiten- to Ixi subsec|iiently used, it l)eing customary to take al)Out 
iwic^e as imic.h tannin (as tannic a(ud and corresponding amounts of tannin 
c^xtracts in acxtordancc with the poreentage of tannic acid present) as dye- 
HttifT; that is, if a color is to l)e obtained requiring about 2 per cent of 
dyemtuff, about 4 per cent of tannin should be used for mordanting. 
Wh<ux» light Hhacles arc being dyed it is not customary to preserve the 
tannin l)ath, but for dark heavy shades, where baths containing 4 to 10 
per cemt of tannin are benng used, it is best to use the baths continuouisly, 


* Befon* the yarn is jjlaccd in the tanihn bath, it is advisable first thoroughly to wet 
it out in order that the tannin may be effectively and uniformly absorbed. This ie 
especially tnie if the tannin hath is not ufle<l at the boil. If the dry cotton is steeped 
in the tannin hath, it will he found that often spots and streaks will subsequently develop 
on dyeing due to the lack of uniform mordanting. In cases when it may not be con¬ 
sidered practical to boiiout the cotton first, it is advisable to add some soluble oil (such 
a« Mono|K>l Oil) to the hot tannin bath (1 pint of oil to 100 gallons). This will cause 
the cotton to wet-out very uniformly in the bath itself even at temperatures consider¬ 
ably Ixflow the boil. It is better, however, to always enter the goods in the boiling tan¬ 
nin hath, work for half an hour at that temperature to ensure even penetration of the 
goods, and them to steep the cotton for two hours in the cooling bath. Under these 
conditions the cotton will be uniformly mordanted, and will have absorbed practically 
its maximum amount of tennin. Where hard-twisted and heavy goods are in question, 
it ii always advisable to use some soluble oil in the tannin bath. 

It has bc!en shown that cotton absorbs tannic acid most readily at a temperature 
of dmut 105" F. 
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rTTiR . _ A X* !* -t. , ^ "Wlttll 3 to 4 per cent of tannin. 

Ihc ‘Amount of liquor used m the mordanting bath should not be more 
than fifteen to twenty times the weight of the cotton; that is, each pound 
of cotton should have about 2 gallons of water for mordanting; if a greater 
amount of water is used, the proportion of tannin absorbed by the fiber 
will be lessoned and a correspondingly larger amount of tannin will have 
to be used. 

The water employed in the mordanting bath should be as free from iron 
as possilile if the tannin is to be fixed with antimony; for iron present in 
even a slight trace will alter the color of the dyeing considera-bly, especially 
in the case of pale shades. If the water does contain any iron, a small 


amount of hydrochloric acid should be added which will hold the iron tan- 
nate in solution and prevent it from contaminating the fiber. Hard water, 
that is, a calcareous water, unless of very considerable hardness, is not 
e«|Kjcially detrimental for use with tannin; if there is much lime present, 
it may result in the precipitation of some of the mordant in the form of 
lanriate of lime. Such water may be best corrected by the addition of suf¬ 
ficient aeetic acid to give a slight acid reaction to the bath previous to the 
addition of the tannin. 


^ Since the tannin bath exhausts but very incompletely, it is nearly always the 
pracstice in dyehous^^ to maintain a standing bath. Usually about one-half the quan¬ 
tity of tannin used in the first bath is added for each subsequent lot of goods. In case 
old tannin baths show a tendency to ferment, they should be boiled up from time to 
ttnie, OF some pre^servative such as salicylic acid may be added to the solution. 


Fig. 155.--Dyeing Machine for Yarn in Form of Spools. (Erckens & Brix.) 
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After the steeping in the tannin is completed, the cotton should be well 
squeezed or wrung out to remove the excess of liquor; in practice this may 
be best accomplished by hydro-extraction. It is not advisable to rinse 
the cotton after removal from the tannin bath, as this will only result 
in redissolving some of the absorbed tannin, and the residual liquor in 
the cotton will still be a solution of tannin; so that the rinsing does not 
serve the purpose of removing such residual liquor, but only results in the 
lessening of the mordant. There does not appear to be much difficulty 
attached to the uneven squeezing or wringing of the mordanted cotton 
leading to uneven results in the subsequent dyeing; probably if the tannin 
through one cause or another, is distril)uted very unevenly through the 
cotton, there may result uneven dyeing, yet under ordinary conditions 
particailar caution does not have to be taken in the even squeezing of the 
wet cotton.* 

After the mordanted cotton is squeezed the next operation is to pass 
through a fixing bath containing tartar emetic or other suitable salt of 
antitnony. The fixing is complete in from fifteen to thirty minutes and a 
cold bath is used; the amount of tartar emetic necessary is about one-half 
that of the tannin used; in other words, it is about equivalent to the 
amount of dyestuff to be used.f For other antimony salts, corresponding 
amounts must be used. 

The reaction in the fixing hath consists of the formation of antimony 
tannate in the fiber, and it should be so adjusted that all of the tannin 
present is thus combined; this reaction necessitates, of course, the libera¬ 
tion in the bath of the acid previously combined with the antimony— 
with tartar emetic there would be liberated tartaric acid. J On this account 

* The tannin should be fixed as soon as possible after mordanting, otherwise the 
tannin will drain more to one part of the goods than another and result in uneven dyeingc. 

t The following table shows the usual relation botwe^en dyestuff, tannin and tartar 


emetic. 
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t A process has lately been devised relatirig to the better fixation of the tannin by 
tartar emetic when mordanting (iotton for dyeing with basic colors. In this connection 
a study has been made of the proper conditions for the most economical fixation of 
the tannin. It has been demonstrated that the fixation of the tannin by the tartar 
emetic is not effected as rapidly as has generally been supposed. The maximum degree 
of fixation is obtained by a treatment of about forty minutes' duration in the tartar 
emetic bath; if the treatment is continued for a longer period than this, however, the 
amount of tannin fixed is diminished rather than increased. But the new process to 
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when using the fixing liquor as a standing bath, it will be necessary to 
add sufficient soda ash from time to time to neutralize the acidity,* 
otherwise the tannate of antimony will be dissolved from the fiber. When 
the fixation of thn tannin mordant is completed the cotton must be thor¬ 
oughly washed for the purpose of removing all uncornbincd tartar emetic 
or tannin; if exc::iss of cither of these is present in the fiber when it is 
passed into the dyel)ath it will result in the loss of coloring matter and 
probably lead to streaked and imperfect dyeing, f After the mordanting 
and fixing operations are finished too long a time should not elapse before 
the dyeing, for if the mordanted cotton is exposed for any length of time 
to the air and light the exposed parts will turn somewhat brownish and 
after dyeing will appear duller. If the dyeing cannot be carried out the 
same day as the mordanting and fixing, the material should be covered 
with a moistened cloth. 

In some cases, in order more thoroughly to combine any excess of tartar 
emetic in the fiber after fixing, the cotton is pass(xl back into the tannin 
bath (usually a rather weak one). This back-tanning ’’ may also be done 
after dyeing; it also appears to give some colors a greater fastness to 
washing. As antimony compounds are of a poisonous nature they should 
be thoroughly fixed in the fiber, as otherwise l)lood poisoning might result 
from fabrics worn next the skin. In certain cases (as with Victoria Blue 
and Methylene Blue) in order to obtain even shades it is necessary to wash 
the cotton after fixing for fifteen to thirty minutes in a warm soap bath 
(containing about 2 ozs. soap to 10 gallons of water), and afterwards wash 
in fresh water. This treatment usually produces clearer and more even 
shades. 

In the dyeing it is 1)est to start the bath cold, using twenty-five to 
thirty times as much water as cotton (1 11). of cotton would therefore 
require about 4 gallons of water), and adding first about 1 to 1| per cent 
of acetic acid; this serves the purpose of correcting any hardness in the 
water and thus prevents any precipitation of coloring matter, and also 
makes the bath slightly acid which avoids too rapid an exhaustion of dye¬ 
stuff in the dyeing. After the acid has been placed in the bath a portion 

which reference has been made Is the addition of common salt to the tartar emetic bath. 
This addition, it has been shown, increases very materially the amount of tannin fixed 
upon the fiber Furthermore, the solution of tartar emetic may be made much more 
dilute, and the time of treatment may be considerably reduced to obtain the maximum 
fixation of the tannin. The amount of salt recommended to be used in this connection 
is about 6 ozs. per gallon, and the addition is made directly to the bath of tartar emetic. 

* Sufficient soda ash should be added to cause a slight turbidity in the bath. Excess 
of alkali will cause leas of the antimony fixing agent. 

t In the case of dyeing heavy shades where a strong mordant is employed, it is best 
to give the goods a slight soaping after fixing with tartar emetic. This will more effect¬ 
ively remove the unfixed merdaut and give colors which are faster and more uniform. 
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of the color solution is added, and then the cotton is entered and worked 
for about ten minutes; the material is then lifted, and a further portion of 
the dyestuff solution added, the bath being heated to about 100° F. 
Finally the rest of the color is added and the bath is raised to about 140 
to 160° F., and the dyeing completed. In place of acetic acid, an addition 
of al:)0ut 3 per cent of aluminium sulphate or 5 per cent of alum may be 
made.* In the case of certain basic colors the dyeing is finished by raising 
the temperature of the bath to the boil, as with Naphthindone. f 

When the tannin mordant is to be fixed with iron instead of antimony, 
where dark colors arc to be employed, the fixing bath is made up with 
3 to 5 per cent of copperas, or consists of nitrate of iron at 3 to 4° Tw. 
The l)ath is employed cold, and it is well to add a small quantity of chalk 
(calcium carl)onate) to prevent the accumulation of acid (from the acid 
eoml)ined with the iron salt and which will be libe?*ated when the iron 
(;ombin(^s with the tannin to form tannate of iron); about 2 to 4 per cent 
of chalk will be all that is necessary. Dyeings on an iron-tannin mordant 
ar(^ not so fast % those on an antimony-tannin base, so the process of 
fixing with iron is sometimes modified by first fixing with antimony and 
subseciucmtly with iron, or even by saddening with an iron liquor after the 
dy<ung is finished. 

In some cases increased fastness to washing for basic dyeings may be 
obtained by giving the dyed goods a passage through the tannin bath 
(the old tannin liquor may be used), wringing out, and then passing through 
the tartar emetic bath again and washing well.§ 


With certain dyes alum is said to give better results than acetic acid. It is rec¬ 
ommended in dyeing Soluble Blue, Fast Blues, and Nigrosines to use 5 to 10 per cent of 
alum in the dyebath. 

t Colors dyed with Victoria Blue are made brighter and more uniform if after dyeing 
the goods arc soured for twenty minutes at 140'’ F., with 1 to 3 per cent of sulphuric acid. 
Aft^ir souring, the goods are rinsed and soaped at 180° F. for twenty minutes with 10 
per cent of soai). 

t The iron-tannin lake is not fast to acids, as the.se decompose the lake into soluble 
compounds. 

§ It will generally be noted, however, that this treatment has a tendency to dull the 
colors obtained; though shades fast to boiling soap solution may be obtained in this 
manner with the following dyes: 


Auramine 
Acridine Bed 
Acridine Scarlet 
Acridine Orange 
Cresyl Blue 
Fast Blue 
Indol Blue F. 
Malachite Green 


Brilliant Green 
Pyronine G 
Capri Green 
Capri Blue 
New Metamine Blue 
Victoria Blue 
Cresyl Fast Violet 
Methylene Blue 


Bafranine 
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An aluminium-tannin mordant is sometimes used for the production of 
bright pinks with the Rhodamines. The yarn is mordanted in the usual 
manner with tannic acid; squeezed, and passed through a bath containing 
20 gallons of aluminium acetate liquor (9° Tw.) per 100 gallons of batk 
Rinse well and dye with Rhodamine. 

Certain of the basic colors, such as Naphthindone and Irisamine, may 
be dyed on cotton direct without a mordant.* * * § The dyebath is prepared 
with 3 to 5 lbs. of salt per 10 gallons of liquor according to the depth of 
shade; the dyeing is started at 100"^ F., and the bath is slowly brought 
to the boil; after dyeing the goods are simply wrung out as evenly as pos¬ 
sible and dried. This method is not often practiced, as the colors obtained 
are not very fast to washing or light, f 

Cotton may also be dyed with basic colors by using other mordants 
than tannin. A fatty acid mordant is used in certain cases, especially for 
light and brilliant vshades. 

Light delicate shades may be obtained by dyeing direct on bleached 
cottons with such basic dyes as Rhodamine, Diamond Green or Methylene 
Blue. Use a dyebath containing 1 to 2 per cent of acetic acid. After 
dyeing, squeeze without rinsing and dry. The colors obtained in this 
manner, of course, are not fast to washing. J The following dyes may also 
be dyed direct on cotton, using alum in the bath: Indone Blue, Indoine 
Blue, Victoria Blue, vSoluble Blue, Pure Blue and Water Blue. The dyeing 
is carried out in a short bath at 140*^ F., with the addition of 1 to 4 per cent 
of alum; then slowly bring to the boil and work for twenty minutes. 
Wring and dry without rinsing. The colors obtained in this manner are 
very brilliant'but are not fast. Methylene Blue and Soluble Blue may also 
be dyed, by first working in a bath containing 4 to 5 lbs. of soap (per 100 
gallons) for one-half hour at 140^ F.; squeeze and pass through a cold 
bath containing 2 lbs. of stannous chloride (per 100 gallons); rinse and dye 


* Indoi Blue may be dyed direct by adding 5 per cent of alum and 10 per cent of 

common salt to the bath and dyeing at 180® F. for one hour. Rinse and work the 
material in a fresh bath for one-half hour at 90® F. with 1| times the quantity of tannic 
acid as dyestuff. By using the tannin bath at lower temperature, redder shades are 
obtained, while at higher temperatures, the shades are greener in tone. 

1[ Single Bath Method (Hdchst).—Use a cold dyebath containing 6 to 8 per cent of 
acetic acid; then add 1 to 2 per cent of tannic acid, and finally the dyestuff solution 
(up to 1 per cent). Enter the cotton; work for one-half hour cold, then one-quarter 
hour at 110® F., and one-quarter hour at 140® F.; then rinse, wring out, and dry. 
Faster colors are obtained by dyeing as above and adding to the first rinsing bath, 

§ to 1| per cent of tartar emetic. SmaU quantities of dyestuffs may be added to this 
bath for purposes of shading. 

f Very brilliant colors may be obtained with Methyl Cotton Blue by dyeing the 
bleached cotton in a bath containing 1 lb. of alum, i lb. of tartar emetic and the requited 
dy^tuff; work for one-half hour at 120® F., then squeeze and diy without rinsing. 
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in a fresh bath containing 1 lb. of alum (per 100 gallons) for one hour at 
140° F. Wring and dry. 

For the production of bright pinks on cotton certain basic dyes, like 
Irisamine and Rhodamine, and combinations of these with Auramine and 
Safranine, may be used on a mordant of Turkey-red oil.* The yarn is 
mordanted in lots of 1 pound each in a liquor containing 1 part Turkey- 
red oil and 2 parts of water, and after each lot is mordanted about 1 pint 
of such a mixture is added afresh. After mordanting, the yarn is wrung 
out well, straightened and dried, after which the same treatment is repeated. 
The dyeing is conducted in a cold concentrated bath with addition of 
some acetic acid, the color solution being added in several portions. In 



Fig. 156.—Franklin Dyeing Machine for Yarn, etc,, on Spools and Cheeses. 

order to produce level shades it is necessary that the yarn be wrung out 
as evenly as possible and that the mordanting be repeated several times. 

When light shades and bright tints are to be dyed on cotton it will be 
necessary first to bleach the yarn or cloth that is to be dyed in order to 
provide a satisfactory white bottom for the color. For this character of 
work considerable care must be taken in the bleaching operations to have 
a uniform bleach, and to avoid any degree of overbleaching that may 
lead to the formation of oxycellulose, as such conditions will almost inev¬ 
itably result in uneven dyeings or streaky goods. Bleached cotton also, 

*Basic Dyes on a Turkey-red oil mordant or on an alum mordant have but limited 
application to cotton, as the colors nm badly and are not fast to washing. They are 
sometimes employed where great brilliancy is the chief feature. 
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as a rule, shows much greater affinity for the color, and proper precautions 
must be used in order that the dyestuff is not taken up too rapidly. For 
the production of certain delicate tints on l)leachcd cotton several of the 
basic dyes may be used without a mordant. The color obtained on 
bleached cotton is much faster than that on unbleached cotton. 

Soap may also be used as a source of the fatty acid mordant, in which 
case it will be necessary to have a metallic fixing agent in order to form an 
insoluble compound with the fatty acid. The colors obtained with fatty 
acid mordants arc usually much brighter than those on a tannin mordant, 
but the fastness to washing is very poor as is also the fastness to light.* 

Certain dyestuffs also act as mordants for ])asic colors. Cotton dyed 
with sulphur colors, for instance, may be dyed in a fresh bath with basic 
dyes; cotton dyed with substantive dyes also acts in the same manner. 
Only a comparatively small amount of basic dye (up to J per cent) is taken 
up in this process, but it is sufficient to considerably influence the shade. 
The process is chiefly used for the purpose of brightening the colors obtained 
with sulphur or substantive dyes, and the operation is called topping.'' 
The colors obtained have a fairly good fastness, as a rule, especially if 
after-treated with tannin and tartar emetic. Cotton dyed with Alizarine 
dyes, Logwood and the natural dye-woods, and Aniline Black may also be 
topped with basic dyes. 

Though in dyeing operations, tannin and fatty acid mordants are about 
the only ones employed in practice for basic dyes, there are a number of 
other mordants which have been proposed for use in printing. For instance, 
the sulphides of zinc and tin have been used, as. well as the zinc salts of 
hydroferro- and hydrofcrricyanic acids, obtained by precipitating zinc 
salts with yellow prussiate and red prussiatc of potash (see Balanche, 
Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind,, 1882, p. 182 and Ilebcr, ibid.j 1885, p. 343). 

Besides their general use in the dyeing of textiles, the basic dyes are 
also largely used for the preparation of writing and hectographic inks, 
lakes for lithographic inks, for coloring typewriter ribbons, copy-paper, 
pencils, etc. 

2. Substances Employed for Mordanting Cotton.—^Tannins. By 

the general term tannins " is meant a number of related organic acids 
which occur as the astringent principles in vegetable life. They are gen¬ 
erally analogous in their chemical properties and are characterized by their 

* The method of mordanting cotton with soap is as follows: Use a bath containing 
2 gallons of water and 2 lbs. of neutral soap at about 180® F. Steep the cdtton in lots of 
1 lb. each in this bath for several minutes; wring out and dry at a moderate heat. 
For heavier mordanting, the operations must he repeated several times. To fix the 
fatty acid, work the cotton in a bath consisting of a dilute solution of aluminium acetate 
at 150® F. (1 gallon of aluminium acetate liquor, 8® Tw,, to 200 gallons of water). 
Wash, squeeze, and pass through a weak soap bath (1 Ib. of soap to 100 gallons water). 
Finally wash well and dye. 
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property of tanning animal skins (that is, converting the animal tissue 
into l(>ath<ir), forming insoluble compounds with albumin, precipitating 
basi(^ (lyes from solution, and yielding bluish or greenish black colors with 
solutions of iron salts. The majority of the natural tannins also contain 
ycillowish or brownish coloring matters; pure tannic acid, however, has 
no sixuual color. Some of the tannins, such as decoctions of gallnuts 
and extracts of sumac, may be almost entirely decolorized by proper 
nudiiods of treatment. Where delicate and bright colors are to he obtained 
on (cotton with basic dyes it will be necessary to employ either pure tannic 
acid or a decolorized sumac extract. 

Though cotton is in general very inert towards solutions of organic 
adds, it appears to possess considerable affinity for tannic acid, and will 
al)Sorb it roiidily from its solutions. Tannins should be stored in a dry 
place, as (jontinued exposure to damp air will cause the tannic acid to 
d(H^ompose, giving brownish colored resinous substances. The following 
an^ the most important tannins employed in th(i mordanting of cotton: 

(1) Tannic (xcid, or gallo-tannic acid, is prepared especially from gall- 
nuts, which arc very rich in this acid. Tannic acid comes on the market 
in the form of a light l)rown powder or yellowish to brownish scales which 
usually darken somewhat on exposure to light. It is soluble in 6 parts of 
cold wat,(U’, and in even a less quantity of hot water; it is also freely solu¬ 
ble in ak^ohol, dilute acetic acid, and glycerin. Solutions of tannic acid, 
and also of any of the tannins, will gradually undergo fermentation and 
Iwcorne destroyed. In order to prevent this decomposition in standing 
l>aths used for mordanting, it is advisable to boil up the baths repeatedly 
or to add a small amount of carbolic acid to them. When used as a 
standing l)ath about 70 per cent of the amount of tannin originally added 
to the first l)ath should be used for replenishing. 

(2) Sumac is next in importance to tannic acid for purposes of 
dyenng cotton. The sumac from the Rhus ccriaria is considered the 
Ixtst and it contains gallo-tannic acid. Sicilian sumac is the best 
and Ic^ast colonHi varic^ty; after this comes the American (Virginian) 
sumac, which can now te obtained in very good qualities. Commercial 
surnar; usually consists of the whole or the crushed or pulverized leaves, 
tbougli the stalks and small stems are frequently admixed. Good quali¬ 
ties have an olive-green color and a pleasant smell; they contain from lt5 
to 20 pc^r cent, and sometimes as high as 25 per cent of tannin. Sumacs 
which are dull in color and of a musty smell have deteriorated by exposure 
to nunst air and prolonged storing. Sumac contains a small amount of dull 
itxJdish brown coloring matter, which prohibits its use in most cases for 
light and brilliant shades, so that it is chiefly employed for dark shades. 
Sumac extract is a thick dark brown liquid or paste, usually of about 52^ 
TW. detiiity. It also occurs in the solid state. Decolorized sumac extracts 
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are also to be had, and may be used in place of pure tannic acid for light 
colors. Liquid sumac extracts are very liable to fermentation, especially 
if kept in a warm moist room. 

(3) Galls, or gallnuts, are ball-shaped excrescences which grow on 
various plants, especially oak trees, and result from the sting of an insect 
in depositing its eggs. Of the oak-galls, the green or black Aleppo galls 
and the Turkish or Levant galls arc the best and contain about 55 to 60 
per cent of gallo-tannic acid. Chinese and Japanese galls contain up to 
80 per cent of gallo-tannic acid, and these arc principally used for the pro¬ 
duction of pure tannic acid. 

(4) Myrobolans consist of the fruit of several Chinese and Indian plants, 
and they occur in trade in the dry state; they contain 25 to 45 per cent of 



Fig, 157.—Perforated Spindles for Cops and Tubes for Dyeing. 

tannin and a yellowish brown coloring matter. They are not much used 
in this country, though sometimes employed for dyeing cotton black. 

(5) Divi-divi is the fruit of certain plants in Central and South America; 
they contain 20 to 35 per cent of tannin, and are used in the same way as 
myrobolans. There are many other tannin substances which are more or 
less locally employed where they are to be obtained in abundance, but the 
above mentioned varieties are the principal ones to be met with in trade. 
In the mordanting of cotton for dyeing, 1 lb. of pure tannic acid is equiva¬ 
lent to about to 2 lbs. of gallnuts, or 4 lbs. of sumac extract of 25 per 
cent strength, or to 5 to 6 lbs. of sumac leaves. 

3. Tartar Emetic and Antimony Salts. —^Tartar emetic is the double tar¬ 
trate of antimony and potassium; it is a crystalline salt and is not very 
soluble in cold water, but it is rather easily soluble in hot water.* One 

* The solubility of tartar emetic may be much increased by the addition of common 
salt. Prudhomme, who first observed tins fact {Bull! de Mvlkoum, 1890, p. 549) 
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part of the salt requires about 13 parts of water for solution at 70° F. and 
only about 3 parts of water at 180° F. The active principle in tartar emetic 
which enters into the fixation of the tannin in the mordanting of cotton is 
the antimony trioxide, 86203, of which the pure salt contains 43.4 per cent. 
The commercial product consists of fine crystals of irregular lumps con¬ 
taining about 43 per cent of antimony trioxide. It is frequently adul¬ 
terated with cheaper substances. Though tartar emetic and the rest of 
the salts of antimony are poisonous, no ill effects need be feared from its 
use in dyeing, if the goods are well washed after mordanting. As tartar 
emetic is rather an expensive chemical, it is often replaced by cheaper 
salts of antimony, which have the same effect in the fixation of the tannic 
acid. The chief substitutes are as follows: 

(1) Antimony mlt, which is the double salt of antimony fluoride and 
ammonium sulphate; it occurs as white' crystals, of which 140 parts arc 
soluble in 100 parts of water. The solution is strongly acid and corrodes 
glass and metals, owing to the hydrofluoric acid liberated. Antimony salt 
contains 47 per cent of antimony trioxide; hence 9 parts are equivalent 
to 10 parts of tartar emetic. 

(2) Patent saltj or double antimony fluoride, is antimony-sodium 
fluoride. It is also crystalline and readily soluble, and likewise corrodes 
glass and metals. It contains 66 per cent of antimony trioxide; hence 
65,8 parts of this salt arc equivalent to 100 parts of tartar emetic. Of 
these two double fluorides of antimony, 5 to 20 parts are dissolved in 1000 
parts of water, and their strong acidity is neutralized by the addition of 6 
to 8 per cent in weight of soda ash, or just enough to render the bath 
slightly turbid. 

(3) Antimony oxalate is the double oxalate of potassium and antimony, 
and was introduced as the first cheap substitute of tartar emetic; it has 
given much satisfaction, but has been nearly superseded by the double 
fluorides. It occurs as crystals which are readily soluble in water, but 
which dissociate rapidly into an insoluble basic oxalate of antimony and a 
soluble binoxalate. It contains only 25.1 per cent of antimony trioxidc, 
as against 43.4 per cent in tartar emetic; though it is claimed to replace 
equal weights of the latter, as it combines more rapidly with tannic acid. 

(4) Antimonine is the double lactate of antimony and calcium. It 
occurs as crystals containing 15 per cent of antimony trioxide,*** it is hygro- 

attributed it to the formation of a molecular compound between the salt and the tartar 
emetic. This view, however, has later been disproved, and the reaction is attributed to a 
reversible double decomposition between the two salts, as follows: 

K(Sb0)C4H406+NaCl ^ Na(Sb0)C4H;06+KCl, 
and it is the formation of the sodium salt which accounts for the increased solubility. 

* It is said, however, to have the same effect, weight for weight, as tartar emetic, 
as aU of the antimony oxide it contains enters into the reaction . This claim seems hardly 
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scopic and very readily soluble. It should be employed in a weakly acid 
solution, that is, with the addition of about 1|- pints of acetic acid per 100 
gallons of liquor. This product is quite extensively employed. 

The fixing hath of tartar emetic, like that of the tannin, may be 
employed continuously, being freshened up accordingly. As the bath 
becomes acid on using, due to the removal of the antimony trioxide, a 
little soda ash should be added from time to time to neutralize the acid as 
it accumulates; this is best done by adding a dilute solution of soda ash 
until a slight turbidity is apparent.* If the liberated tartaric acid is 
allowed to accumulate without being neutralized, it will act so as to redis- 
solvc the precipitated antimony tannate, and thus lessen the value of the 
fixing bath. 

4. Experimental. Exp--91. General Hethod of Dyeing.—As cotton docs not possess 
acidic properties, ifc does not eornhine directly with basic dyes, but requires an acid sub¬ 
stance (mordant) to be added to the fiber in order for the dyeing to take place. Cotton 
readily absorbs tannic acid from solution, and as this acid forms good color-lakes with 
the basic dy(;s, it is a very suitable mordant for cotton in this connection. To illustrate 
this reaction, proceed as follows: Steep a.skein of cotton yarn in a bath containing 300 cc. 
of water and 2 per cent of tannic acid; enter at 120° T., raise to 190° F., then allow the 
skein to remain irnirierscd in the bath without further heating, as it is found that the 
maximum amount of tannic acid is absorbed from a cooling bath. Now squeeze the skein, 
and together with an uninordanted skein of cotton yarn pass into a dyebatb containing 
300 cc?. of w.iter and 1 per cent of Methylene Blue; enter at 100° F., gradually raise to 
190° F., and dye at that temperature for one-half hour; wash well and dry. It will be 
found that the mordanted skein has become dyed, whereas the other skein has only 
become slightly tinted As tannic acid is liable to * suffer decomposition at the boil, 
giving rise to brown coloring matters and r(?sinous products, it is not recoinmcnded to 
boil the mordanting bath, as the shade eventually obtained will probably be dulled. 
The tannin, by this method of treatment, u not held in an insoluble state in the cotton, 
so that when the goods are placed in the dyebatb some of the tannic acid passes again 
into solution in the dye liquor, causing some of the dyestuff to be precipitated and 
also causing a loss of color to the fiber. Hence it is customary to fix the tannic acid in 
an insoluble condition on the fiber before passing into the dyebath, as will be described 
in a succeeding experiment. Tannin is a vegetable astringent principle and occurs in 
many plants or vegetable extracts, such as sumac (containing about 20 per cent of tannic 
acid), cutch (containing about 40 per cent of tannic acid), etc. These vegetable extracts 
may be used in place of tannic? acid itself, provided sufficient amount of them be taken 
to give the proper amount of actual tannic acid. Many of these vegetable extracts, 
however, also contain more or less brown coloring matters associated with the tannin, 
and these are absorl>ed by the cotton, causing the latter to become considerably colored 
in the mordanting. 

Exp. 92. Fixing Tannm on Cotton with Tartar Emetic. —In order to fix the tannin 
mordant absorbed by the cotton from the mordanting bath so that it will not dissolve 

probable, as it would mean that the tartar emetic is only one-third exhausted from 
the fixing bath. 

*The addition of common salt to the fixing bath is said to be more beneficial than 
that of soda ash, as the presence of salt causes the quantitative fixation of the tannin 
hy the tartar emetic. r 
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into the dyebath, it is best to combine it with some metallic base and so form an insoluble 
tannatc. Most of the tannates of the metals are dark in color, hence unsuitable for 
except for the production of a limited range of shades. The tannate of anti¬ 
mony, however, possesses but very little color, and scarcely affects the resulting color 
of the dye. Tartar emetic is potassium antimony tartrate, and it is the antimony oxide 
I)rosent in the salt which serves the purpose of fixing the tannin; that is, the tannin reacts 
with the tartar emetic to form antimony tannate. Proceed as follows: Mordant a 
skein of cotton yarn in a bath containing 300 cc. of water and 2 per cent of tannin as 



Fig. 158.—Dyeing Machine for Cops, etc. (Haubold). 


before described; squeeze and pass into a fresh bath containing 300 cc. of water and 1 
per cent of tartar emetic; work cold for fifteen minutes. Then wash well in fresh 
water to remove any excess of the antimony compound and any unfixed tannin, and pass 
to a dyebath contaming 300 cc. of water, 1 per cent of Methyl Violet, and 2 per Cent of 
acetic acid; enter at 100° F., gradually raise to 190° F., and dye at that temperature 
for one-half hour. The amount of tannin used in mordanting should be about twice 
that of the dyestuff, and the amount of tartar emetic should be about one-half that of 
the tannin. The acetic acid is employed for the purpose of retarding the dyeing, so as 
to promote even and well penetrated colors. 
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Exp. 93. Fixing Tannin with Copperas.—Copperas is iron sulphate, and as it occurs 
in the form of green crystals, it is known as “ green vitriol.’' Salts of iron combine with 
tannic acid to give black tannate of iron, hence tannin fixed on cotton with copperas or 
other iron salts gives the fibers a gray to black color, which, of course, affects the shade 
eventually dyed on the mordant. Mordant a skein of cotton yarn in .the manner 
described above with 2 per cent of tannin, squeeze, and steep for fifteen minutes in a 
cold bath containing 300 cc. of water, 5 per cent of copperas and 5 per cent of whiting. 
The latter is calcium carbonate or chalk, and is added in order to keep the bath neutral, 
for when the tannic acid combines with the iron of the copperas there is liberated some 
sulphuric acid, and as tannate of iron is soluble in sulphuric acid, it will be redis¬ 
solved. The chalk in the bath combines with the sulphuric acid as fast as formed, 
and thus keeps the bo t,h neutral, so that the iron is able to combine fully with the 
tannic acid. Wash the mordanted skein, which will now have a gray or slate color, and 
preserve a sarnpki for coinpar'son, then dye the rest of the skein in a bath containing 
300 cc. of water, 1 per cent of Methylene Blue and 2 per cent of acetic acid in the 
usual manner. Wash and dry. In the same bath with this skein also dye a skein 
of cotton yarn which has been mordanted in the usual manner with tannin and fixed 
with tartar emetic. Noti(ie the difference in the colors obtained, due to the iron mor¬ 
dant; also comi)are the mordant color with the dyed color, and note the influence of 
the bottom color of the mordant on the resulting color-lake. 

Exp. 94. Use of Other Agents in Dyeing Basic Dyes.—Mordant a test skein of 
.cotton yarn in a bath containing 300 cc. of water and 20 per cent of sumac extract. 
Enter at 190° F., work the cotton in the bath for fifteen minutes, then steep under the 
liquor for one hour without further heating. Squeeze the skciin and pass into a fresh 
bath containing 300 (?c. of wat(‘r and 2 per cent of antimony salt (a double salt of anti¬ 
mony fluoride witli ammonium sulphate); work cold for fifteen minutes, then wash 
wen and dye in a frcish l)uth containing 300 cc. of water, 5 per (xuit of alum, and 2 per 
cent of Thioflavine T. Condmtt the dyeing operation as usual. Wash well and dry. 

Exp. 96. Dyeing Basic Colors in One Bath.—Prepare a cold bath containing 300 cc. 
of water, 6 i)cr cent of acetic acid, 2 pcir cent of tannic acid, and 1 per cent of Malachite 
Green. Dye a skein of cotton yarn in this bath cold for fifteen minutes, then raise the 
temperature to 105° F. for fifteen minutes, and finally to 140° F. for fiftecui minutes; 
then rinse the skein, squeeze, and dry. The fastness to washing of the colors dyed in 
this manner may be increased by first rinsing after dyeing in water containing I to 2 
per cent of tartar emetic. This method is only appli(;able to amounts of dyestuff up 
to about 1 i>cr cent. The color-lake is held in solution by the presence of the acetic 
acid, and only w^parates out gradually in the fiber on heating the bath. 

Exp. 96. Use of the Janus Dyes.—These dyestuffs are basic colors which also pos¬ 
sess substantive or direct dyeing proi)erties, though to form a fast color-lake it is neces¬ 
sary to fix the dye with tannin. Prepare a dyebath containing 300 cc. of water, 2 per 
cent of acetic acid, 5 per cent of zinc sulphate, and 2 per cent of Janus Red, Add only 
a portion of the dyestuff solution at first; enter the cotton skein at about 200° F., work 
for ten minutes, then add the remainder of the dyestuff; work for ten minutes longer, and 
then add 20 per cent of common salt, and work for one-lialf hour at the boil. Rinse the 
dyed cotton, and pass into a fixing bath containing 300 cc. of water, 4 per cent of tannic 
acid; work cold for fifteen minutes; then lift the skein and add to the bath 2 per cent 
of tartar emetic and 1 per cent of sulphuric acid, and work cold for fifteen minutes longer, 
then raise the temperature to 140° F. for fifteen minutes. Finally wash well and dry. 
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PRINCIPAL BASIC DYES 

1. List of the Priacipal Basic Dyes. —The basic dyes do not include 
such a large list as the acid dyes, though the apparent number is consider¬ 
ably increased by the fact that the same dyestuff is frequently given a 
variety of different names, and furthermore, a number of mixtures are 
markehul under specific names. Some of these dyes are more adapted 
to the dyeing of silk than of cotton, and vice versa; this can only be deter¬ 
mined by reference to the specific properties of the individual dyestuffs. 


(a) Red 


Acridine Red 

Diamond Magenta 

Parafuchsine 

Acridine S(!Mrlct 

Fast Pink 

Patent Rhodamine 

Aniline Maroon 

Fast Red 

Pyroninc 

Aniline Scarlet 

Fuchsine 

Rhodamine B, G, 6G 

Anisoliuc 

Geranium 

Rhodinc 

Bordeaux 

Grenadine 

Rhodulinc Pink 

Brilliant Rhodulinc Red 

Induline Scarlet 

Rhoduline Red 

Brilliant Ro.se 

Irisaminc 

Rhodulinc Scarlet 

Brilliant Safraninc 

Isorubine 

Rosazeine 

Cainelia 

Janus Bordeaux 

Rosole Red 

Cardinal 

Janus Red 

Ros6le Scarlet 

Cardinal Red 

Magenta 

Rubine 

Carthnrninc 

Magenta Scarlet 

Russian Red 

Oevise 

Maroon 

Saf ranine 

Cleniaritine 

Neutral Red 

Safranine Scarlet 

</otton Red 

Neutral Scarlet 

Tannate Fast Scarlet 

Diamond Fuchsine 

New Magenta 

(b) Orange 

Tannate Rubine 

Aericline Orange 

Cotton Orange 

New Phosphine 

Azo Phosphine 

Diamond Phosphine 

Paraphosphine 

Brilliant Phosphine 

Flavinduline 

Patent Phosphine 

Candle 

Flavophosphine 

Phosphine 

Chrysoidine 

Homophosphine 

Rhoduline Orange 

Coriphosphine 

New Acridine Orange 

(c) YeEow 

Tannin Orange 

Acridine Golden Yellow 

Benzoflavirie 

Methylene Yellow 

Acridine Yellow 

Corioflavine 

Philadelphia Yellow 

Aniline Yellow 

Euchrysine 

Rheonine 

Auracine 

Flavazol Yellow 

Rhoduline Yellow 

Aummine 

Janus Yellow 

Thioflavine T 

Aurophosphine 

Leather Yellow 

Xanthine 
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Azin(» Green 
Ht'iigal (Jreen 
Ik*nzc)l Clmiii 
Brilliant Clreen 
C'apri CJreeii 
(iiina CJreen 
Diainoiid Green 
Dinzine Green 
KnHn*nI<i Green 


Aefdine Blue 
Acetiiuiuline 
Alkali Blues 
Alkaline Blue 
A/.indone lihie 
Azun* Blue 
Basle Blue 
Bavarian Blue 
Beiif^al Blue 
Blaekk»y Blue 
B1(»0 <le Lyon 
Bombay Blue 
Brilliant Blue 
Brilliant (Jn^syl Blue 
Brilliant Diazine Blue 
Brilliant (liaeier Blue 
Brilliant Metainine Bhie 
Brilliant Vietorin Blue 
C'fipri Blue 
Ghiiia Bluc‘ 

Oittnii Blue 
(k)ttcm Light Blue 
C!rc?syl Blue 
C’ry«tal Fast IMue 
I3ark Blue 
Diiizine Blue 
Diphene Blue 
Diplienylamine Blue 
Ethyl Blue 
Ethylene Blue 
Exeelsior (k>ttnn Blue 
Fwt Blue 

¥mt Blue for Gotton 
Fa«t Ckitton Blue 
Fwt Marine Blue 
F«t Miivy Blue 
Fast Hew Blue 


(d) Green 

Ethyl Green 
Fast Greens 
Imperial Green 
Janus Green 
Light Green 
Malachite Green 
Methyl Green 
Methylene Green 


(e) Blue 

Qentiaiiine 
Glaeicr Blue 
Helvetia Blue 
Indainiiie Blue 
Indanil Blue 
Indazino 
Indigen 
Indigo Blue 
Indin e Blue 
Indoine 
Indoine Blue 
Indol Blue 
Indone Blue 
Ind()i>heninc Blue 
Janus Blue 
Janus Dark Blue 
Jute Blue 
Light Blue 
Madras Blue 
Malta Blue 
Marine Blue 
Mcddola’s Blue 
Metaphenylene Blue 
Methyl Blue 
Methyl Cotton Blue 
Methyl Indone 
Methyl Light Blue 
Methyl Water Blue 
Methylene Blue 
Methylene Dark Blue 
Methylene Indigo 
Muscarine 
Naphthindone 
Naphthol Blue 
Neutral Blue 
Neutral Peacock Blue < 
New Blue 


New Fast Green 
New Green 
New Solid Green 
New Victoria Green 
Tannate Dark Green 
Tannate Fast Green 
Victoria Green 
Zinc Green 


New Cotton Blues 

New Diamond Indigo Blue 

New Ethyl Blue 

New Fast Blue 

New Indigo Blue 

New Metamine Blue 

New Methylene Blue 

New Solid Blue 

New Victoria Blue 

Night Blue 

Nile Blue 

Opal Cotton Blue 

Paper Blue 

Paraphenylene Blue 

Peacock Blue 

Phenine Blue 

Phenine Navy Blue 

Phenylene Blue 

Printing Blue 

Pure Blue 

Rhoduline Blue 

Rhoduline Sky Blue 

Setocyanine 

Setoglaucine 

Setopaline 

Solid Blue 

Soluble Blues 

Swiss Blue 

Thiazine Blue 

Thionine Blue 

Toluidine Blue 

Toluylene Blue 

Turkey Blue 

Turquoise Blue 

Victoria Blues 

Victoria Night Blue 

Water Blue 
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(f) Violet 


Brilliant lihoduliiio Purple 

Ilofinann’s Violet 

Red Violet 

Brilliant Violot 

Irisamiric 

Regina Violet 

CJleinatine 

Iris Violet 

Rhoduline Heliotrope 

Cresyl Fast, Violent 

Metliyl Violets 

Rhodulinc Violet 

Cryntal Violcd, 

Methylene Heliotroiic 

Rosolarie 

Dahlia 

Methylene Violet 

.Rubine Violet 

Ethyl Ihirph^ 

Neutral Violet 

Soda Violet 

Etliyl Violet 

Paraphenylene Violet 

Tannate Violet 

Fast Ntnitrul Violet 

Paris Violet 

Tannin Heliotrope 

(liroll<^^ 

Priinula 

Vholets 

lleliotrojxi 

(g) Brown 


A(‘ricline Brown 

Janus Brown 

Phcnyicne Brown 

Bismarck Brown 

Jxuithcr Brown 

Rheonine 

Brown c^xtra Holublc 

Manchest(‘r Brown 

Tannin Brown 

(hitch Brown 

Nut Brown 

Vesuvine 

Excelsior Brown 

(h) Black 


Ck)al Black 

Jute Black 

New Gray 

Diayjuf* Black 

Jut(^ (Joal Bhutk 

New Methylene Gray 

Dircfct Cray 

Lxiather Black 

Nigrosino 

Fast Black 

D)gW(Kxl Substitute 

Paper Black 

Fast- ( Jray 

Malta Cray 

Silk Cray 

Cray NO 

M(dhylene Cray 

Straw Blac-k 

JantiH Black 

Neutral Bhutk 

Tannate Fast Black 

JanuH (Jray 

Jut Black 

N(‘W Fast Cray 

Tannate Cray 



Fw. Open HoriTOntal Dyeing or Blmchkg Machine for WarpePs Beams, Cop% 
md Cro^womd Bobbing. (Fomitas.) 
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2. Notes on the Practical Dyeing of Basic Colors.-The basic dyes are 
.‘.•y sc.klonj cn>,jlo.yed for the dyeing of cotton or loose stock, as the rZ- 
d.inimg .niik(‘s the cotton somewhat harsh and bad to work in the subse- 
qiunh. pnH.es,s(« of spuming. Yarn, however, both as skein and warp, is 
^xtdisu (‘ly dyed with these colors, and the same is also true of piece-goods 
Skinn yarn IS nuirdanted, fixed, and dyed in the usual forms of apparatus' 
( ithen hiuiiUlyed in the tubs or dyed on suitable skein machines. Warps 
may lx.st 1)(^ luuullcd by first impregnating with the tannin solution in an 
oniinary warp-dyeing machine, then laying down in the tannin and steep¬ 
ing (>v('rnight. 1 lie fixing and dyeing are done by running in the ordinary 
warp ina{‘hine. In the case of light shades on warps, the mordanting and 
fixing may be (tarried out in a continuous six-box warp machine; the 
first two boxes contaiining the tannin solution, the next two the fixing bath 
of tartar emetic (with the addition of a small amount of chalk), while the 
last two l)oxes are used for rinsing. Warps which are hard-twisted should 
«iKvays Ixi soapcxl after mordanting to insure even colors. In the applica¬ 
tion of the dyestuff to warps, the bath should contain acetic acid or alum, 
tmd the first end should he run cold, and best without any addition of dye¬ 
stuff. 1 h(^ dyti solution is then added continuously while the warps are 
running and th(^ tcmiKjraturc of the bath should be raised after each end. 

In applying tannin and tartar emetic to cotton piece-goods, either the 
pmlding mac^hinc or jigger will be found convenient. The tannin bath is 
started at tlie Ix^il in the jigger and the goods are run for an hour in the 
cooling bath. The tartar emetic may also be applied in an open soaper or 
washer. If the padding machine or jigger is used, two ends are given, 
half of th(^ tartar emetic solution being added for each end. The dyeing 
is usually cmrrkxl out in the jigger in a rather dilute solution, and with the 
addition of acjetic acid or alum. The first end is usually given cold and 
without any addition of dyestuff, after which the dye solution is gradually 
fed in and the temperature of the bath raised slowly to 160° F., or 200° F. 

Thc^ basi(j dyes are not well adapted to the dyeing of cops or package 
goods in dyeing machines on account of the numerous operations involved 
and the !)ad penetrating and leveling properties of the basic dyes under such 
conditions. When such a method of dyeing is desired, however, the tannin 
Imtli should Ixi circulated hot and should contain a small amount of soluble 
oil (I pint of Monopol Oil per 100 gallons) in order to obtain penetration 
and uniformity. After tanning, the cops should be hydro-extracted in 
order to remove the excess of liquor, and then treated with the tartar 
fjmetic solution at 140^ F. After this the goods should be treated with 
a dilute soap solution and then dyed. The dyeing should be started cold 
and either acetic acid or alum is added to the dyebath; the addition of 
dyestuff solution must be regulated with care in order to obtain uniform 
results; also the rise in temperature must be very gradual. It must be 
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borne in mind that the cops (or other package goods) act as a filter on the 
various solutions which are circulated through the cotton, and conse¬ 
quently any imperfectly dissolved material will be deposited in the outside 
layers of the cop and thus give shaded dyeings. 

3. Experimental. Exp. 97. Principal Basic Dyes on Cotton.—Use test skeins of 
cotton yarn mordanted in the manner described in Exp. 92 with 4 per cent of tannin 
and 2 per cent of tartar emetic. Prepare the dyebath with 2 per cent of alum and the 
dyestuffs given below; enter at 100° F., gradually raise the temperature to 180° F., and 
dye at that point for one-half hour; wash well and dry. 

2 per cent Bismarck Brown. 2 per cent Victoria Blue B. 

2 per cent Safranine. 1 per cent Rhodamine. 

2 per cent Brilliant Green. 1 per cent Brilliant Phosphine. 

2 per cent New Methylene Blue BB. 2 per cent Acridine Red. 

2 per cent Tannin Orange R. § per cent Irisamine. 

Test five of these colors for fastness to light, washing, and crocking. 


: ^ L RECORD OF RESULTS OF TESTS 


Tests. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Light. 


















Washing ■ White wool. 


. 




White cotton... 












CJrriekirig. . . . 













Exp. 98. Principal Basic Dyes on Silk.—Use a dyebath containing 5 per cent of 
soap and slightly acidify by the addition of sufficient acetic acid. Enter the silk at about 
100° F., and gradually raise to 190° F., and dye at that temperature for one-half hour. 
Wash well, and brighten by passing the dyed skeins through a bath of dilute acetic 
acid, squeezing and drying without washing. Use the following dyestuffs: 


1 per cent Diamond Fuchsine. 

2 per cent Diamond Fuchsine. 

3 per cent KSafranine. 

1 per cent Methylene Blue. 

2 per cent Methylene Blue. 


1 per cent Auramine. 

2 per cent Malachite Green. 

2 per cent Bismarck Brown. 

1 per cent Rhodamine. 

2 per cent Tannin Orange R. 


Test five of these colors for fastness to water. 


RECORDS OF RESULTS OF TESTS 


Tests. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 













Whit© cottrOT* - - - 

































CHAPTER XIII 


APPLICATION OF SUBSTANTIVE DYES TO COTTON 


1. The Substantive Dyestuffs. —Those eolorinj^ matters were first 
discovered by Boettiger in 1884 in the dyestuff kiKnvn as Congo Red. 
They are distinguished by the common property of dyeing the vegetable 
fibers in full and comparatively fast shades without the intervention of 
mordants; they also dye the animal fibers, wool and silk. Their chief 
application, however, is to cottoti. At present there are several distinct 
classes of substantive dyes as far as their chemic-al constitution is c-on- 
cerned,* but for the most part they arc derived more or less directly from 
the parent sul)stance l)enzidine, and arc characterized by being “ tetrazo 
compounds; that is to say, their molecule contains the azo group N = N 
twice. As benzidine is a diamine compound (that is, contains the amine 
group, NH 2 , twice) these colors arc also known as the diamine colors, f 

There are also a number of substantive dyes prepared from complex 
sulphuretted bases, of whi(;h Primuline is the tyjx). 

The substantive colors as a class are very soluble in water, and when 
using them it is not so particular to employ soft water as when using the 
basic dyes. It is not well, however, to use a very hard water either for 
dissolving the color or preparing the dyebath. If only hard water is avail¬ 
able it should first be boiled up with some soda ash before the addition of 
the dyestuff. In preparing the dyebath with substantive (colors it is fre- 


* According to Green’s (classification the substantive cotton dyes include five groups 
from a chemical point of view, as follows: 


CImH 

Disazo dyes 
Trisazo dyes 
Tetrakisazo dyes 
Stilbene dyes 
Thiazole dyes 


Example 

Benzopurpiirine 4B 
Titan Black FF 
Toluylcmc^ Brown R 
Mikado Orange 
Primuline 


t The substantive dyes include derivatives of benzidine, tolidine, diamidostilbene, 
and various azoxydiamines; they also include certain derivatives of stilbene (from nitro- 
toluene sulphonic acid), such as the Mikado colors, Stilbene Yellow, etc. Another class 
of direct cotton or substantive dyes is not included in the azo dyes at all, but is derived 
from certain bases made from sulphur compounds of paratoluidine or its homologues; 
these form the Primuline group of dyes. 
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C|U('ntIy tlu* |)nu’ii<’<* of tho tly{‘r \u :ul<I th(^ fi\”os1ufT {iin^rlly to tho hath; 
whil<‘ it is fn*c|U<‘iiitly possihh* tc» (1(^ iliis without had rasulfs, iicn"f*rllH‘lf*ss 
it is not to h(‘ na’oninaaidud for i^caioral prartir(\ as it is ahva,vs ho.*-f tu 
first, propcady (lissolv<‘ th<* (ly<*stufT and than use I la* sedation for additions 
to the hath. If, howeveay tlH‘ dyestutT is added direetly, it is always !H\st 
to first add th(‘ sodaaslu thcai the dyt^sttiff, and tinally the salt. 

2. Use of Substantive Dyes on Cotton. ■ 'Phe nature of I In* dyeinii 
pro(*(‘SH with r(*|^ard t(» the* suhstaritivr* efflors on eofton is not as flasr- 
ouglily mHica’stfKHl; \uilik(^ tin* dyeing ed tlie aeid and hasie i‘olors, thiaa* 
appcairs to 1k^ no naison f<n* asstiniing that a. eltendcad naietion omirs 
het-weaai th<‘ ril>er a.nd the dye*stnfr. It seaajis to he sini|)ly ii caise of tlie 
absorption of the eolorinii: inattea’ hy the sul:»slaiH'c* ed the* fiher, and tlioiiKli 
tlie (*oIor is withdrawn from the soluthai ami fixed hy the (adton with eon- 
siderahle stability, yet- it may he r<niiss.<ilvi»d from the filwu' lyy r<*|‘M*;ilefi!y 
hoiliiiK in waic*r. It is said that if twee skeins <d rot ton yarn, the one dyed 
with a Huhstaative* eolor arici tlie othea' malyed, are l3Kdh‘d fopdhcT in water 
for a louf^ times the two skidns will eventnally iHaanne ilyeal the Hanie eolor. 

The Hufistantive {ly<*s as a rule* are %a*ry solulde in water, nml eonsi*- 
qnenily the dyehatlis are nddoin eornpletely r‘xhatisteii o'veii %v!a*n rela¬ 
tively sniall amounts <d the eoloring iniitfer are use<h (Vittim whieh has 
Ixxaii (lyeti with a Hiihstaiitixa* <’o!or will also usually hleed, have somi* of 
its eolor extnifical a^ain when hoiled in fresii watia; and this ejctraetkm id 
eolor may Ik* Hueef*Hsivf»ly reja»at<al until a. larai* part of ilie dyestuff has 
lKH‘n renicmal from the fil»er. Afrain, tin* luuounf <d eolorinp; nuitff*r wliieh 
ean fm taken up hy tiic* eof1-on PiUt iip|«*ars to In* rather Iinii!<*ci, on whieh 
ae(‘ount vc*ry hc*avy, dtaiw* shades, as a riih% mnmti Is? olitiiined 'with the 
Huhstimiive eohirs on (»otton.* 

By the addition of wdl to the* dyehiifli tin* soliihilify of the mlorifig 
rnath^r in tJie water is less(*ned, ami e«U!sef|iienlty more of the eolor is f<ir<*i*d 
on thc^ cad.-ton; t-his eomlilion is also faviirerl liy miiployiiiic ns “short “ 
a Imth m p^sHihle, that is, one eontiiining a minimieu aiimiiiti of dye lifjiior, 
Either eoirirrion suit (sodium (ddoride) or g!iiulM*rsiilt. (soilitiiii siilfiliiitel 
may he usc*d in the dyehallp tlnaigh the former is iiiimfly iis€»d, as it is 
anhydrous ami dmm not requiri* mieh a large imtouril to Im? rnidefi In 
eomiiion prnellee al>oiif.-2l) rent of suit is imnl in tlie liiifli, llioiigfi wlieii 
it is <h*sirecl f4} ohtiiin heavy shades or to get ii cli*grr*i» of i*x}iiiiislifiit 

* By iTierckfiiiiig eellon with tiinniite of tin the rrnefii'ity of tli«’ filler willi siiliifitfe 
live ciyw w iiineh cleeK^iiietl. Hiis faet m the hfi^ts of flir iwefiilleti ” rwirf '' 

dyeing for gwMk. Cktkm yam pre|>iiri*<l with fiiitiette of tin k WfW#*a iti fiiiftmi 
effect with utitr«l«i yarn, llie doth m I Ini with wilfstiitiliw eolor^ Iwie 
«»lor iffftMte m thus ohlaiiiahlr. Ttie tanntte «d liii in #»i thfi lil#*r tiy llptf 

»t>rda-iiting the eiittcin with tonniit and tlMfii frwtkig with ii lath mmtrnmmg Mmwmr 
-dhloride. 
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larger amounts of salt may be used, even to as high as 100 per cent on the 
weight of the cotton being dyed. If too great an amount of salt is added 
there will be danger of some of the dyestuff being precipitated or “ salted 
out^^; this, however, as a rule will not occur until about 1 lb. of salt per 
gallon of solution has been added, an amount which will hardly ever be 
used in practice. When the dye liquor, however, is employed as a standing 
bath, care must be had that in the successive additions of dyestuffs and 
salt the accumulation of the latter in the bath docs not become too great. 
In order to control this amount the density of the liquor should be deter- 



Fio. 160.—Sampio Dyeing Machine for CopH and Tuben. (Pornitz.) 

mined with a hy<lrorneter. For light shades, as a ruk^, but little salt is 
used, and as only a slight proportion of color remains in the bath, the 
liquors are seldom kept for further use. For medium shades the best 
density of the dye liquor is about 2® Tw., and for dark shades from 4 to 
6"^ Tw. In determining the density of the liquor with the hydrometer, a 
small portion should be taken from the vat and allowed to cool tefore being 
tested.* When dyeing in baths containing a large amount of salt, it is 
best not to add the salt until towards the end of the operation, and the 
goods after coming from the dyebath should be well rinsed in fresh water, 
otherwise the salt may crystallize in the material and afterwards be more 
diflSlcult to remove. 

The deneiti^ given refer to those based on a temperature of 60° F. The density 
of the hot or boiling liquor wEl be considerably to for the same content of salt, 
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Increased exhaustion of the dyebath may also be obtained by using vats 
heated with closed steam coils, as the introduction of live steam into the 
bath considerably dilutes it. Increased exhaustion is also obtained by 
allowing the color to feed on the cotton from a cooling bath; that is to say, 
the cotton should not be taken from the bath at a boil, but the steam 
should be turned off and the bath allowed to cool down with the cotton in it. 

As the substantive colors are so soluble in water and exhaust so poorly, 
it will seldom occur that they will dye unevenly;* if such, however, 
does happen, they may be easily leveled by continued working in a 
boiling bath. 

It may happen, however, that in dyeing very delicate shades, especially 
on a bleached bottom, the color will show a tendency to come up uneven. 
Under these circumstances it is advisable to reduce the amount of salt 
added to the dyebath, or even to omit it entirely. Greater evenness 
can also be obtained by dyeing in a soap bath, or with the addition of Tur¬ 
key-red oil, recovered oil, or other soluble oil preparations suitable for 
cotton dyeing. The presence of the oil leads to better penetration and 
more even distribution of the color. Even dyeing is also promoted by 
slowly feeding on the color in a comparatively cool dyebath (140 to 
160® F.). The use of soluble oil is especially recommended when dyeing 
delicate colors on mercerized cotton or artificial silk. 

A large number of the substantive dyes are capable of forming lakes 
with many of the basic colors, and this property is utilized in a practical 
manner in the dyeing of many heavy and bright compound shades on 
cotton, where the fiber is first dyed with a substantive color and subse- 
cpiently topped off with a basic dye. The method is especially useful for the 
production of bright greens and blues. These lakes are fairly permanent 
to washing, though many are decomposed by boiling water. 

Many of the substantive dyes appear to work somewhat better when 
the bath is made slightly alkaline f by the addition of soda ash, sodium 
phosphate, sodium silicate, borax, soap, etc.f Just what is the action 

* In dyeing mercerized cotton with substantive dyes, on account of the much greater 
affinity of the fiber for the dye, the color is sometimes uneven, so it is well to use less salt 
or dye in a soap bath. If the mercerized cotton has been dried unevenly, it will nearly 
always come up uneven, 

t Certain substantive dyes, like Rosophenine 4B require the use of a strongly alkaline 
bath, adding twice the weight of caustic soda as of dyestuff, and using also a large 
amount of salt (100 to 140 per cent). 

t In using an alkali such as soda ash in the bath with the substantive colors it must 
be remembered that this increases the solubility of the dyestuff and this may lead to a 
disadvantage in that after dyeing if the goods are allowed to lie around in the wet state 
the color may drain from one portion of the material to another and thus give rise to 
uneven or shaded dyeings. This defect becomes more pronounced if soda ash is used 
fhnn when it is omitted. In some cases where the dye is not very soluble (as with Dia- 
mme Brown M) the use of soda ash is beneficial; this is also true in the dyeing of heavy 
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of the alkali in this case is uncertain; it probably aids in the penetration of 
tlie (‘olorinp; matter into the fiber. For light shades it is sometimes bene¬ 
ficial to add Turkey-red oil to the bath. In preparing the dyebath in 
practices, it is l)est to first add the alkali (if such is used), then the color 
solution, and finally the salt. 

Tlic sul)stantivc colors should be dissolved in boiling water, and if 
possible, water from condensed steam should be used. If the water to be 
used for dissolving the dyestuff is calcareous, it is best first to boil the 
wat(U' up with an amount of soda ash equivalent to the weight of the dye- 
st-uff to be dissolved. After dissolving the color, the solution should be 
strained through a piece of cotton cloth or fine sieve. When the dyestuff 
is added in an undissolved condition directly to the dyebath, some soda ash 
should first ])e added, the bath boiled up, and then the dyestuff added, 
aft (T whi(dr the salt is added. 

Wliere hard water must be used in dyeing substantive colors, it should 
always first Ix'. corrected l)y treatment with a suitable amount of soda ash. 
With (tertain colors which are especially sensitive to hard water, it is rec- 
ornincmdiHl to dye with addition of 2 to 4 per cent of acid potassium oxa¬ 
late, th(‘ amount depending on the hardness of the water and the quantity 
of {lyestuff to be used; it should be noted that an excess of the oxalate is 
injurious, causing the color to exhaust badly and giving dull shades. 

It* is a mistake to suppose that the substantive dyes require a vigor¬ 
ously boiling bath for dyeing; while it is true that a boiling bath will give 
a b<‘tt(‘r ixmetnition of color, it is also a fact that the amount of color 
absorbcxl by th(^ cotton is greater when the temperature of the bath is 
unclear the boil, and it has already been pointed out that a better degree of 
exhaustion is obtained l)y allowing the goods to remain for some time in 
tli(‘ (‘ooling l)ath. When desirable, most of the substantive colors may be 
dycxl at moderate temperatures, and even cold.* In such cases it is best 

fii])rics and tishtly twisted yarns where it is desired to obtain good penetration of color. 
In the dyeing of (Ihrysarnine it is necessary to use sodium phosphate to develop the 
pro|K!r shade of the color, and it does not seem that other alkalies will serve the same 

l>ur|)osc*. 

* Thvt best temfXTature for dyeing the substantive colors on cotton varies consider¬ 
ably with the (liffcTent dyes. While Chrysophenine, for example, will dye practically a 
full shade at F., Bcnxo Fast Bcarlet 4BS is hardly taken up by the fiber at all until 
140® F. is reached. Owing to the difference in the amount of absorption of the colors 
liy the cotton at different temperatures it will be seen that in dyeing successive lots 
wit h (jomiK)iind shades where a mixture of several dyes is used considerable trouble 
in matching nxiy be caused unless the temperature conditions are maintained the same. 
In using mixtures of dyes for compound shades it is always advisable to select those which 
approximately the same dyeing (Jtialities, and it is always better to have colors 
which are very soluble tlrnn those which are difficultly soluble. This is especially true if 
the dyes are to be employed for shading purposes; that is to say, for addition towards the 
end of the dyeing in order to throw the shade to the desired tone, as these dyes are usually 
acidad directly to the boiling dyebath. 
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to add to the bath some soap or Turkey-red oil in order to obtain better 
penetration of the coloring matter. When dyeing in a cold bath it is 
sometimes recommended to mix the dyestuff first with its own weight of 
caustic soda solution (76° Tw.), then dissolve in a sufficient quantity of 
hot water, and add this solution to the dyebath along with a little soap.* 

For dyeing light shades f for each 100 lbs. of cotton yarn about 200 
gallons of water should be used, while for dark shades the amount of water 
should be limited to about 130 gallons. For dark shades, especially where 
only one dyestuff is used in the color, the yarn can usually be entered at 
the boil; for lighter shades, and where several dyes may be used in com¬ 
bination, it is best to enter the cotton at 140 to 160° F., and gradually 
raise to the boil. If any tendency towards unevenness is observed, it is 
best to add only a part of the salt to the bath at first and reserve the rest 
to be added near the end of the dyeing. Yarn which has been dyed in 
light shades is not generally rinsed after dyeing unless alkali has been used 
in the bath; but where heavy shades are obtained the yarn should always 
be well rinsed in order to remove all excess of residual dye liquor and salt 
solution. 

The fastness and quality of the colors produced with the substantive 
dyes vary greatly with the individual dyestuff, and no general rule in 

* The following is a list of suitable dyestuffs for use in a cold bath: 


Ben^jo Azurinc G 

Diamine Heliotrope 

Brilliant Azurinc 5G 

Diamine Orange 

Brilliant Orange G 

Diamine Red lOB 

Brilliant Purpurine 

Diamine Rose 

Chicago Blues 

Diamine Sky Blue FF 

Chrysophcninc 

Diamine Yellow CP 

Columbia Black 

Diaminogene B 

Columbia Blue G & R 

Erica BN & GN 

Columbia Green 

Eric Blue 

Congo Brown 

Heliotrope BB 

Congo Kubine 

Orarige TA 

Cosmos R(id 

examine Black 

Cotton Brown 

examine Blue 

Cotton Red 

examine Brown 

Cotton Rubine 

examine Claret 

Cotton Yellow 

examine Fast Red 

Curcumine S 

exydiamine Yellow 

Diamine Black BH 

Pyramine Orange 

Diamine Blue 

Pyramine Yellow 

Diamine Brown M & S 

Thioflavine 

Diamine Fast Yellow 

Zambesi Blue BX 


t In the dyeing of light shades bleached cotton should nearly always be used if clear 
bright tones of color are desired. As bleached cotton is somewhat liable to dye up un¬ 
evenly, the dyeing should be done in a boiling soap bath, or one containing soluble oil. 
This k particularly true of very light shades of sky blue, flesh, pink, etc. No salt should 
be added to the bath. 
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this rospoct can be formulated. On account of their great solubility how¬ 
ever, they are very liable to bleed on washing, and in many eases they are 
sensitive to the action of acids. In fastness to light they vary greatly 
while some arc quite fugitive, others are very fast; in general, however’ 
they are as fast as the basic dyes in this respect.* ’ 

3. After-treatment of the Substantive Dyes. —A number of the sub¬ 
stantive colors show a greater degree of fastness to washing and light 
wlien after-treated with solutions of metallic salts.f Chrome and blue- 

* The substantive dyes cover a great range in their qualities of fastness; Congo Red, 
for example, is very sensitive to acids, whereas Benzo Fast Scarlet 4BS is exceedingly 
fast to acids. Primulino, on the one hand, has very poor fastness to light, while Chlorazol 
Fust Yellow B is exc<;edm^ly fast in this respect. 

t llubner summarizes the methods for applying substantive dyes to cotton as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. Dyed direct. 

2. Dy(‘d direct, then diazotized and developed with various developers. 

3. Dyed direct and coupled with diazotized parariitraniline. 

4. Dyed direct and after-treated with bichromate; the material should be well 
riiiHccl after dyeing and treated for one-half hour at the boil with 2 to 3 per cent of either 
fKitaHHimn or sodium bichromate, with or without the addition of a small quantity of 
acetic acid. 

5. Dy<‘d direct and after-treated witK copper sulphate; the material is well rinsed 
an<i tr(‘ated for one-half hour at 120° F. with 1 to 4 per cent of copper sulphate and 1 to 2 
jK»r cent of acetic acid. Basic dyes may be added to the copper bath for purposes of 
shading, in which ease the cotton should be entered cold, and the bath gradually heated 
to 140° F. The after-treatment with copper sulphate improves the fastness to washing, 
but more! espc^cially the fastness to light. Salts of nickel and cobalt may also be used 
for the Mime purpose, but as they have no better effect than copper sulphate and are 
much more expensive, their use is not practical. 

0. Dyed direct and after-treated with bluestone and chrome; use 1 to 3 per cent of 
chrome, 1 to 3 per cent of bluestone and 1 to 3 per cent of acetic acid, for one-half hour 
at 140 to 200® F. This treatment increases the fastness to washing more than the 
preceding one and also increases the fastness to light. After the treatment the cotton 
should l>e well rinsed and if necessary soaped to neutralize excess of acid and to soften 
the gcKKis, 

7. Dyed direct in a bath without addition of soda. 

H, Dycxl direct and after-treated with formaldehyde; treat for fifteen to twenty 
minutas at 120 to 240° F., or for one-half hour in a cold bath with ^ to 3 per cent of 
fommkkihyde (40 per cent), using also 2 to 3 per cent of acetic acid. This increases the 
fastn^ to washing of some dyes. 

9. Dyed direct and after-treated with Solidogen; prepare the bath with 2 per cent 
of hydrochloric acid and 2 to 6 per cent of Solidogen (Hochst), and treat for one-half 
hour in the l>oiling bath. 

10. Dyed direct and after-treated with chromium fluoride or chrome alum; this 
improv<^ the fastness to washing. Treat for one-half hour at 140 to 200° F. with 
2 to 4 i>er cent of chromium chloride (20° B<S.) or 2 to 4 per cent of chromium fluoride 
and 2 to 3 per cent acetic acid, or 4 to 5 per cent of chrome alum and 2 to 3 per cent 

E«ticscid. 

11. Etyed direct and developed with bleaching powder solution; this is linoited 
almoift exclusively to Primuline. Treat for one-quarter hour at 70° F. in a bath con- 
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stone are chiefly used for this purpose, the former for increasing more 
especially the fastness to washing, and the latter for increasing the fastness 
to light. Not all of the substantive dyes are capable of this treatment, 
and even in the case of those with which the process may be used, the color 
is usually darkened and dulled to a marked degree. This fact has to be 
allowed for in the matching of shades, and usually causes a good deal of 
trouble. The after-treatment is usually carried out in a fresh bath, though 
in cases where light shades are being dyed and the dyebath is practically 
exhausted, the after-treatment may be effected directly in this bath. 
The amount of metallic salt to be used varies with the depth of shade dyed, 
from 1 to 3 per cent of either chrome or bluestone being used together with 
about the same amount of acetic acid. The bath is run at from 140° F. 
to the boil, though some recommend not to go above 160^° F. In some 
cases a combined treatment with both chrome and bluestone is given. 
In certain cases where chrome cannot be used (on account of its strong 
oxidizing action) \t may be replaced by chromium fluoride or chrome alum. 
Increased fastness to washing and water may also be given to many of the 
substantive colors by an after-treatment with salts of aluminium (about 
5 lbs. of aluminium acetate of 4° Tw., 4 to 6 ozs. of aluminium sulphate, 
or 8 ozs. of alum per 10 gallons of liquor being used). The goods are treated 
at a lukewarm temperature, and hydro-extracted and dried without 
further washing. By treatment with a solution of formaldehyde it has 
been found that increased fastness to washing may be obtained with a 
number of the substantive dyes. This is especially true of some of the 
direct blacks. The process is carried out by treating the dyed goods for 
one-half hour in a bath at 140° F. containing 3 per cent of formaldehyde 
(30 per cent) and 3 per cent of acetic acid (9° Tw.). In some cases it is 
recommended to add about 1 per cent of chrome to the bath, though this 
would seem to be merely equivalent to treating the color with a chromium 
salt, as formaldehyde being a strong reducing agent and chrome a strong 
oxidizing agent, the two reacting with one another would produce a chro¬ 
mium salt in the bath with the loss of the formaldehyde.* 

taining one-half gallon bleaching solution of 15® Tw. to 100 gallons of water. This 
gives a very fast reddish yellow color; by raising the temperature the reddish tone gives 
place to pure yellow, but this shade deteriorates with age. 

* The increase in weight of cotton during dyeing is sometimes a consideration of 
some importance. It must be borne in mind in this connection that when raw cotton is 
treated with solutions of boiling water, especially if alkali is present, a certain lom in 
weight will be observed due to the removal of the gummy and pectin matters from the 
fiber. This will usually amount to from 3 to 5 per cent, unless the cotton is bleached 
before dyeing, when the loss will be larger owing to the bleaching process removing more 
of the impurities. In the dyeing operation, of course, a certain amount of dyestuff is 
fixed in the fiber and also various mordants, etc., depending on the process of dyeing 
employed. This naturally adds some weight to the cotton, and the net increase in 
weight will be the difference between the amount of materials taken up by the fiber 
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In some cases an after-treatment may be given with 2 to 3 per cent of 
pyralignitc of iron (15° Tw.). This renders the shade duller and is chiefly 
us(^(l on (lark blues and blacks. 

To increase the fastness to washing it has also been suggested to give 
an after-treatment with magnesium sulphate, followed by a passage 
through a weak solution of caustic soda.* Some red dyes may be made 
fasten* l)y adding a small quantity of sodium stannate to the caustic soda 
bath, this is especially true of Benzo Fast Scarlet, which, under such con¬ 
ditions gives a red color almost as fast as a diazotized and developed red. 

Anotlier method of after-treatment which also weights the cotton to 
mmm extent (as well as increasing the fastness of the color to washing), 
is to pass the cotton through a tannin bath and subsequently fix with 
|)yrolignite of iron. Of course, this is only suitable for blacks or other 
dark colors. 

Some of the sul)stantivc dyes (such as Congo Red and Benzopurpurine) 
ar(i v(uy sensitive to the action of acids, and in dyeing these colors it is 
of tern us(Tul to give them an after-treatment in a bath containing soda 
ash (5 pc^r (^ent), as with this treatment the color is apt to change less on 
exposure. 

Bla(;k (jolors arc often given an after-treatment in a lukewarm dilute 
soap hath c.ontaining also a little olive oil, as this gives the black a deeper 
and more V)eautiful tone. Blacks with substantive dyes which are after- 
tnuited with chrome and bluestone, may also have this after-treatment 

and t.h(^ loss <lii(^ to removal of impurities. In the case of substantive colors the weight 
(^f tli(‘ (^otton is generally very little altered by the dyeing; with the sulphur colors the 
weight, Is sorn(‘what increased, especially in the case of Sulphur Blacks; basic dyes, owing 
U) th<‘ mordant of tannin and antimony, will also increase the weight from 2 to 5 per cent. 
With Aniliiui Black and Turkey Red the weighting amounts to as much as 10 per cent. It 
m Honudimcis desirable to increase artificially the weight of dyed cotton goods. In the 
caw of picHjf^ dyeing this is readily effected in the finishing of the cloth by using starch 
Hisscm and miiuTal filling; but in the case of yarns and knit goods where such methods of 
finishing an^ not avaiiabUi other methods must be adopted in which the fiber must 
al)8orh the weighting material. Magnesium sulphate (Epsom salts) is generally used 
for this puri)osc, as follows (Cassella): For 100 lbs. of cotton yarn or knit goods, use a 
bath of 100 gallons of water containing 100 lbs. of magnesium sulphate, 16 lbs. of dex¬ 
trine and 4 lbs. of rape-seed oil saponified with 1 lb. of soda. The goods are steeped for a 
short time in the lukewarm bath, then hydro-extracted and dried. An increase in 
weight of 8 to 10 per cent can be obtained. Instead of using rape-seed oil and soda, 
ffornctimes glycerin is added, as the presence of this in the fiber causes a greater absorp¬ 
tion of moisture. For weighting yarns or goods dyed with substantive black colors, a 
treeatment with tannin and iron salts may be resorted to, as this not only increases the 
weight, but also adds to the depth of the color. The goods are steeped for several hours 
in a bath (containing 15 to 20 per cent of sumac extract, squeezed and treated in a bath 
of pyrolignite of iron standing at 3 to 5® Tw., then rinsed and dried. By this method 
an increase in weight of about 7 per cent can be obtained. 

♦See W. Warr, Brit. Pat. 25,165 of 1904 (Jour. Sac, Dyers d CoL, 1905, p. 118). 
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c()inl)ine(l witli ii process for the production of a one-bath Aniline Black; 
t lu^ sul)stantive dye in this case forming a good bottom color for the Aniline 
Bia<‘k. The procciss is capable of yielding a very fine black fast to rubbing 
and acids and also giving a softer fiber than when dyed with Aniline Black 
aloiK^ by t,h(^ usual process. 

4. Topping Substantive Colors with Basic Dyes. —It has already been 
si atxMl that thc^ sul)stantivc dyes do not produce very bright or brilliant 
shadcjs on cott.on, at least not comparing in this respect with the basic 



Fig. 161.— Piece Dye Kettle. (Jas. Hunter Machine Co.) 


and acid dyes.* It has been found possible, however, to improve very 
materially the brilliancy of the color by topping with a small quantity of a 
basic dye, using a Bc?parate bath. The substantive color appears to act 
as a mordant for the basic dye, so that a certain amount of the latter 
becomes fixed upon the fil>er and does not merely stain it, but produces 
a compound shade with the substantive color which has good fastness to 
wasliing. The fastness to wasWng may be improved by an after-treatment 

♦ This c|uality, however, has been greatly improved in some of the more recently 
ciiicovered substantive dyes. Chlorazol Brilliant Blue and the Benzo Brilliant Violets, 
for emraple, are almost equal in brilliancy to Methylene Blue and Methyl Violet. 
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with tannin in another bath, but this materially increases the cost of the 
process. Usually in this topping process a basic dye of the same general 
color as the substantive dye is used; as for example, the cotton is first 
dyed with a Direct Blue and then topped off with a vsrnall quantity of 
Ivlethylene Blue. This will give a bright deep shade of blue far surpassing 
trhe original Direct Blue. Bright greens may also be obtained by first dye¬ 
ing with a Direct Green (which only gives a dull green at best) and then 
bopping with Malachite Green. 

The basic dye, as a rule, tends to be taken up by the dyed cotton 
■very rapidly, and uneven results will be obtained unless proper precautions 
are taken in the dyeing. It is generally necessary to start with a cold bath 
and raise the temperature gradually to about 140° F., and also to add the 
solution of the basic coloring matter in several portions to the dyebath 
rather than all at once. Furthermore, in order to retard the dyeing a 
small quantity of acetic acid or alum should be added to the bath, 
as the basic dye will go on the fiber less rapidly from a slightly acid 
bath. 

Perhaps the fastest dyeings by this method are to be obtained by 
first dyeing with the substantive dye in a bath which also contains 2 to 4 
per cent of tannic acid; dye at the boil and then allow to remain in the 
cooling bath for some time in order to absorb the maximum quantity of 
dye and tannin; squeeze out and pass through a fresh cold bath con¬ 
taining 1 to 2 per cent of tartar emetic. Then wash well and top in a 
fresh bath with the necessary basic dye. For blacks or dark blues pyro- 
lignite of iron may be used in place of tartar emetic. 

5, Dyeing Cotton Warps in the Size. —Cotton warps arc sized usually 
with paste mixtures of starch, waxes, and China clay, for the purpose of 
giving stiffness and protection to the yarn in the process of weaving. 
Sometimes where great cheapness in dyeing is required the dye is applied 
to the warp at the same time with the size. The sizci is simply mixed with 
the required dye solution and the mixture is then padded on to the warp 
in a suitable machine provided with a size box and squeeze rollers. The 
warps pass through in rope form, and as they are usually mn at good speed 
(30 to 50 yards per minute) any portion of the yam is in contact with the 
^ize for a brief time (onc-half to one minute) and thcireforc dyes must be 
used that will dye into the fiber readily. For light shades one passage 
is usually sufficient, but for heavier shades several mns may be given. 
For this character of dyeing the substantive dyes give the best results and 
are the ones most extensively used. For brilliant shades and bright tints 
some of the acid dyes may also be used,* 

* The following method is recommended for the preparation of the size for dyeing: 
100 lbs. of wheat flour are stirred with water to a thin paste in a wooden vessel fitted 
with a stirrer. This is then stirred two to three days until perfectly uniform so that no 
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The dyed size is applied hot so as to give as good a penetration of color 
as possible, but even at the best it will be easily recognized that this is a 
poor method of dyeing and is more of the order of coating the yarn with the 
color. The method is employed somewhat for dyeing cotton warps used in 
the weaving of low-grade shoddy union cloths and also for warps used in 
various ornamental fabrics and backing yarns for rugs and carpets. It is 
naturally most serviceable in the case of fabrics which are not to be 
washed, for such treatment would remove most of the size and also the 
color. 

The dyeing of hank yarn is also sometimes done in the size, in which 
case a foi'in of hank sizing machine is used for applying the colored size. 

6. Experimental. Exp. 99. Dyeing Substantive Dyes on Cotton.—These dyes are 
UBually af)plied to cotton in a neutral bath containing either common salt or glaubersalt; 
heru'e, the name of “ salt ” or “ direct cotton colors for this class of dyes. Dye a skein 
of (‘.otton yarn in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 20 per cent of common salt, and 1 
per cemt of Congo Red; enter at 140° F., gradually raise to the boil and dye at that 
temp(*raturc for one-half hour; then wash well and dry. The bath docs not exhaust 
very w(dl, but by adding more salt towards the end of the dyeing a better degree of 
exhaustion may be obtained, although the colors are not apt to be so fast to washing. 
Th(‘. of the common salt (or of glaubersalt) in the bath is to increase the exhaustion 
and give bedter penetration of the color through the fiber. The substantive dyes give 

more* lumps are i)re8ent. At the same time 100 lbs. of potato flour are treated in the 
same manner, tlui only difference being that it becomes uniform much quicker. 

Theses two pastes are then run together into another vessel which is also provided 
with a stirrcir and which is generally placed above the sizing trough. To this mixture 
are now added: 

1 lb. Japanese wax 
12 lbs. cocoanut oil 
50 lbs. magnesium sulphate 
100 lbs. China clay 

This is now diluted down to 150 gallons and thoroughly stirred for two to three hours. 
It is then boiled for one hour or until th(i mixture is thick enough. The dyestuff which 
has first b(H*n completely dissolved is then added and the boiling is continued until the 
size has the correct feel. The whole or part of it is now run into the sizing trough and 
the dyeing is commenced. 

In addition to the substances mentioned above magnesium chloride is frequently 
added as a weighting agent, also substances which help to promote penetration are 
added in small quantities, for example, Turkey-red oil. 

The consistency of the size differs in various cases; for fine yarns it is required thinner 
than for coarser yarns. 

Of the coal-tar colors the substantive dyes are the most extensively used for dyeing 
in the size. The acid dyes are also employed for several shades (gray, blue, cream, 
white). 

It has been found by exiierience that when working with substantive dyes the 50 lbs. 
of magnesium sulphate can be suitably replaced by 20 to 30 lbs. of potash or an equal 
quantity of calcined soda. For weighting 50 to 100 lbs. of barium sulphate can then be 
added. When working with acid dyes one can add 20 lbs, of magnmum sulphate in 
place of 50 lbs. and also 30 lbs. of barium sulphate. 
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m>d on ooflon many of them being fast to light, acids, and alkalies, though some 

of th(‘rn chaiiKtHl by irciit.ment with acids, as is the case with Congo Red. To show 

tins action, dip a few strands of the dyed yarn plaited together into a dilute solution of 
sulphuric acid; it will bo found that the red color is changed to a bluish black The 
rcfl color niuy be brought back by treatment with alkalies, which may be shown by dip¬ 
ping 11 portion of tlie above sample in a dilute solution of soda ash. Do this carefullv 
tiiid llu’ii wash well so that the sample will show one-half discolored and the other half 
rcfi. Ihc chief defect of the substantive dyes, however, on cotton, is their liability to 
blwil on washing in hot water or soap solutions. To show this action, make up two 
plait ed .Hanipl<.s from the dyed skein together with white cotton yarn; boil one of these 
in plain water for fifteen minutes, then squeeze and dry, when it will be found that the 
color has hied into the white yarn. Scour the other sample in a warm dilute soap bath, 
thc-n wash in fresh water and dry, and note if the color has bled or not into the white.’ 

Exp. 100. Influence of the Amount of Salt in the Dyebath.—Dye skeins of cotton 
yarn in baths containing 3 per cent of Erie Blue and the respective amounts of com¬ 
mon salt, us given below; enter at 160° F., bring to the boil, and dye at that temperature 
fur urie-hidf liour, then wash well and dry. 


(1) t*sc no salt 

( 2 ) r.Hc^ f) per c(‘nt of salt 


(3) Use 20 per cent of salt 

(4) Use 100 per cent of salt 


C*onipan‘ tlic d(‘pth of color obtained on the several skeins and determine what influence 
if liny, th(‘ amount of salt has on the color taken up by the fiber. 

Exp. 101. Showing the Influence of the Temperature of the Dyebath.—Dye test 
skfins of {‘otton yarn in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 20 per cent of salt, and 2 per 
cfuil of Bc‘n 7 ,opurpurine 4R. Regulate the temperature as follows: 

(1) Dy(^ for orui-half hour at the ordinary room temperature, which is about 
m) to Hirv. 

(2) cold and raise to 120° F., and continue at that temperature for one-half hour. 
(2) Filter <*ol(l and raise to 160° F,, and continue at that temperature for one-half 

hour. 


(4) Knt<‘r cold and raise to 180° F., and continue at that temperature for one-half 
hour. 

fa) l*]nter cold and raise to the boil and continue at that temperature for one-half 

hour. 

In each cas(^ sfjuecze the excess of liquor from the skein back into the dyebath, and 
without further addition of dyestuff or salt, but simply diluting the bath to its original 
volume with water, dye a second set of skeins in these baths at the boil for one-half hour. 
VVaHh an<l dry'. Compare the relative depths of colors on the several sets of skeins and 
in this manner determine how the temperature of the dyebath affects the exhaustion of 

the color. . . , 

Exp. 102. Use of Soda Ash.—Very often a better degree of exhaustion of the dye- 
Imth and a greater fastness of the color to washing may be obtained by dyeing sub¬ 
stantive colors in a bath made slightly alkaline with.soda ash. Dye a skem of cotton 
yarn in a bath containing 20 per cent of salt, 1 per cent of soda ash, and 2 per cent ot 
Direct Gr«m; enter at 160° F., gradually bring to the boil, and dye at that tempera¬ 
ture for one-half hour. Wash well and dry. In place of using soda ash, which is a 
strong alkali, milder alkaline salts such as sodium phosphate * or sodium sihcate may be 


UiCiCi. 

* When using sodium phosphate from 1 to 3 per cent of the salt is added to the bath. 
Ortain sulistantive yellow and green dyes give much brighter and purer colors when 


dyM with this alkali. 
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Exp. 103. Use of Soap, 'rhi^ iiu'thnd is s<>nHnvlt.'i1 similar tu th** one, ex- 

ca*!)! that Hoap is for laakin^ tln‘l»ath alkalinr; il isai'^o su]j|i«of«i tliat t his laaki’s thf* 
rotor HoiiH'wh.'d fastrr to wa'-tiin}^ wif h soap. Hyr a skrin of rot ton yarn in a !»afh ron- 
tairiiiig .o pf*r (M*ut of soa|) arni 2 p«*r rrni of Dirc'of (Irorn; I'ntor al hift F . Krudually 
hrtnK to the Foil, and dvf* at that trinprratnrr for tairdjulf hoar; wasfj woli and dry. 
Salt rannot ho usod in ftiol»atli, us it prcoipitatr.s (ho.voap For roniparivon dyoanolhiT 
nkoin of rot ton yarn in a hath witit 20 por rent fd‘•ait asni 2 t»or roni Firorf From 
in thr usual rnannf'r; wasF writ and dry. (hunfiarr fho oolt-r;- ohtaiiiod on flirsr ski*in.H 
with tin* OIK* in thr pn'viou.s <‘Xpcriinont : aFo to.^.f tfjoin for fasfnoss to wasliinii and nolo 
if tii<‘ iii<‘lhod of dyririK in tho alkalim* or soaji hatli has inrroas4*d thr faHtno.NS of tlio 
roior to any (*xl«*nt 

Exp. 104. After-treatment with Chrome. 'Fhis troutinrnt m fr»r thr piirpow* of 
iiHTfat.sinK liir faHtiH'ss of rortain HulL*Htantivo dvrs to waslune: atid ariiF; if also c!i*r|H*nH 
itio rotor, an a rule, to quito a ilrgrtaa aint in s^ano rasrs c’uuso.h a ron?^idorahlr rhaii^r in 
tlii* four of thr rohjf. Dyr two skriiis of rotfon yarn logrihrr in ii t»ath riuifainiiig 2fl 
prr rrni of romnum salt an«l 2 por root of C*hroiiianil Hnmii 2U; riilor at ItilF' F.^ 
Knidiuilly raist*. to thr boil, anti dyr at that tiaiipiTafurr fiu’ o^nr-iudf hour; wawh widt and 



Fm, Dyeing Machine. llV^tilr4‘1«i4iifig ^fitrliiiirry Ch,} 

onr of the* skoiitH f*ir roin|mrf.-oii I'liki* tl«* nrrorid i»k«'in and |iiin#k ii hatli 
rontiiirting 2 por naif of rliroiiir; Ual for fiCirrii iiiiiiiitrn, llitu wiwli widl unit dryo 
(himpiiri* tlir roiiir« otitidnial on mrh of ilir ukrifin and tliiw iioit* llir of tin* nfler- 

rliroiiiiiig on tin- rotor. ^Miikr oti la#lh ukrinw for tofiirw In wsAiiig niiil irfipifa- 
tioii; iilai liiii the rolom for thnr tn tiglil, 

Exp* 105. with Blutston# -Thi^ trrrift«»’'fil » tiHiiHlIy for tin* 

piiriHMii of giving im inrnmpai fuattiiw to liglil; llir rolf*r » iiIm# grtirfuliy #*fiiiMfii«r8hIy 
liltrrrd in torir by ilit* tnmtfneii!, Dyi* two idieitM of rnlhiii yfifii logrfiw'r iii ii hitflt 

riiiitiiifiirig *Ji I'wr rent of rtnmtmn ««lt and 3 |w wil of IHBtmm* liltit* llW; wtiT at, 
IIM)''* F., gfiifliiiilly raifU’ to the iaiih itiifl «lyr al lli»t triii|wTiitiirr lor oiirdiiitf wmk 
well, Mid m*i tmr of ihr Mkidnii mnU* for rfiffi|mriwii Fiiwi fhr wTond into a 
liiith foiitaiiiiiig 3 |«'*f mmi of Idtn^tonr 3 |rr mil «»f ariiir iiml; work for Mh^m 
lit, II of W.t F, llion wiipli writ find ilry C*#iifi|iiire fhr roior fin 

the two skeirw, mid ntiikr a 1**^1 «»fi oaHi for Ut lighf 

Exp. IIM. Usi 0 f F^nnaldthydt for Snhftinfif# Cote. --Hw rengrtit 

i4p|»eiir« to inerifim* till* of M*vrral of tli«‘ wnWliiiilivi* on ri'itfnn, mimmlly 

witfi rtmiuH fo m wii^hiiig. I%i? two Mkrim of ml km yfirii #fi ii bfil li wifitmiiiiiig 

fclUl ee, of Wilier, *.11 fufr wul of mmimu mil, I im mmt of mula smii, anti #4 fier «*iil cf 
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Diiiinmo Jpt, Blaf'k; enter at 140° F., gradually raise to the boil, and dye at that tem- 
pt-rat uro for one-half hour; wash well, and pass one skein into a bath containing 300 cc. 
o ■watc! unil o cc. of formaldehyde solution (40 per cent strength); enter at 120° F. 
gradually rai.sc to 105° F., and keep at that temperature for one-half hour; then wash 
wpll and dry. Compare the colors obtained on the two skeins to see if the treatment 
affects the shade in any manner; then make tests on both skeins for their fastness to 

Exp. 107. Dyeing in a Cold Bath.—Many of the substantive dyes are taken up by 
cotton from a cold bath almost as well as from a hot bath, and these become very useful 
in cancK where it is not desirable to employ a very hot liquor in the dyebath. Dye five 
test sk(dns of cotton yarn with the following dyestuffs respectively in baths containing 
20 per cent of common salt and 2 per cent of the dyestuff, enter cold and dye (without 
berating) for three-quarters of an hour; then wash and dry. It is necessary to have the 
yarn very w(‘ll boiled-out for this method of dyeing, as otherwise it will be difficult to 
ohUim good penetration of the coloring matter into the fiber. It is also well to add to 
tlH‘ dyebath a small amount of Turkey-red oil in order to increase the penetration. 
Dse the following dyestuffs: 


Erika BN Chrysophenine 

Brilliant Orange G Chicago Blue 6B 

Heliotrope 2B 


For the dyeing of light shades soap is often added to the bath, as this helps the 
W(*tting-out of the cotton; for heavy shades, besides Turkey-red oil, there may also 
Ik? added a .small amount of soda ash to give a better exhaustion of the bath. 

Exp. 108. Dyeing Substantive Dyes in Connection with Logwood.—This process 
i« rnc).Htly used for the production of fast blacks on cotton, the Logwood giving depth of 
color and fast,ness to washing, while the substantive dye gives tone to the black and 
usua lly in (incases the fastness of the color to acids. Dye a test skein of cotton yarn in a 
bath containing 300 cc. of water 10 per cent of glaubersalt, 3 per cent of Diamine Jet 
Black HH, and 10 per cent of Logwood extract; enter at 140° F., gradually raise to the 
Iku! and dye at that temperature for three-quarters of an hour; expose to the air for several 
hours in order,to oxidize the Logwood, then work for fifteen minutes in a cold bath of 
pyrolignite of iron at 2° Tw., containing a small amount of chalk to neutralize the bath. 
Thin latter bath is for the purpose of combining with andfiixingthe Logwood dye. Finally 
wash well, squeeze, and dry. Test the color so obtained for its fastness to washing and 
acids, 

Bxp. 109- Shading Substantive Dyes with Basic Dyes.—Substantive dyes act as 
rnordants toward basic dyes, on which account the latter may be employed for purposes 
of topping or shading the former. According to the depth of the substantive dyeing, 
from I to i per cent of basic dye may be fixed with considerable fastness to washing. 
Almost any substantive dye may be used as the bottom color, and almost any basic dye 
may be employed for topping. The dyeing with the substantive color is carried out in 
the usual manner, while the topping with the basic color is done in. a fresh cold bath, 
cither with or without the addition of a small amount of acetic acid. The method is 
used for the purpose of giving increased depth of color as well as increased brightness, 
for the substantive colors, as a rule, are neither very intense nor very bright. In some 
cases the fastness of the color to washing and light is also increased. Dye five test 
skeins of cotton yam in the usual manner with 2 per cent of Chrysophenine; wash wdl 
and top the five skeins as follows in cold baths containing i per cent of the respective 


dyestuffs: 


Rhodamine 
Auramine O 


Methylene Blue 
Mi^thyl Violet 


Malachite Green 
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Enter cold and dye at that temperature for one-half hour; wash well and dry. 

Dye a skein of cotton yarn in the usual manner with 2 per cent of Chicago Blue 6B; 
wash well and top as in the foregoing test with f per cent of Methylene Blue; wash 
well and dry. 

Dye a skein of cotton yarn in the usual manner with 3 per cent of Diamine Scarlet 3B; 
wash well and top as before with -i- per cent of Rhodamine, 

In each case preserve a sample of the skein dyed with the substantive color alone and 
compare it with the topped sample. 

Exp. 110. Topping of Substantive Dyes on Cutch.—This method is often employed 
for the production of heavy browns, as the bottom color of the Cutch deepens the final 
color of the substantive dye very materially. Cutch is the extract obtained from the 
acacia plant, and is a tannin material containing a large amount of natural brown color¬ 
ing matter. Dye two skeins of cotton yarn in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 30 
per cent of Cutch, and 5 per cent of bluestone; enter at 160° F., gradually raise to the 
boil and dye at that temperature for one-half hour; squeeze, and pass into a bath con¬ 
taining 300 cc. of water and 3 per cent of chrome, and boil for fifteen minutes; wash 
well, and dye one of the skeins in a fresh bath containing 300 cc. of water, 2 per cent of 
Diamine Brown M, 20 per cent of common salt, and 3 per cent of soap; enter at 140° F., 
gradually raise to the boil, and dye at that temperature for one-half hour, then wash 
well and dry. The addition of the soap to the last bath serves to soften the cotton which 
becomes rather harsh on dyeing with Cutch. Compare the colors on the two skeins and 
test each for its fastness to washing. 

Exp. 111. After-treatment of Substantive Dyes with Sumac and Iron Salts.— 
This process is sometimes employed on dark colors, and especially on blacks, to increase 
the depth of the color and also its fastness to washing. Dye two skeins of cotton yarn 
in the usual manner with 6 per cent of Diamineral Black B; rinse, and steep one of the 
skeins for one hour at 140° F. in a bath containing 300 cc. of water and 10 per cent of 
sumac extract; squeeze, and work for fifteen minutes in a cold bath of pyrolignite of 
iron at 3° Tw,; finally wash well and dry. Compare the character of the colors obtained 
on the two skeins, and test the fastness of each to washing. 

Exp. 112. Topping of Substantive Dyes with Aniline Black.—^This method is used 
for the production of fast black shades on cotton with the substantive dyes, and it is 
said at a lower cost than when Aniline Black alone is used. The aniline salt is usually 
added to the after-treatment bath of chrome. Dye a skein of cotton yarn in the usual 
manner with 3 per cent of Columbia Black FB; squeeze and treat in the following bath: 
300 cc. of water, 1 gram of aniline salt, 2| cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and 
grams of chrome. Work in this solution cold for one-half hour, then slowly raise to the 
boil, and continue at that temperature for five minutes; then wash well and soap off in 
a lukewarm weak soap bath, and dry. Test the black obtained in this manner for 
fastness to light and washing. 

Exp. 113. After-treatment of Substantive Dyes with PyroHgnite of Iron.—Salts of 
iron appear to act toward substantive dyes much in the same manner as other metallic 
salts, though the fastness to water is probably not increased to the same degree. Dye 
two skeins of cotton yarn in the usual manner with 2 per cent of Diamine Catechine B; 
wash and work one of the skeins in a bath containing 200 cc. of water and 10 cc. of pyro¬ 
lignite of iron of 32° Tw. at a temperature of 140° F. for fifteen minutes; then wash well 
and dry. Compare the two skeins for color and test them for fastness to water and 
washing. 

7. List of the Principal Substantive Dyes. —The substantive dyes 
form a very large and ever-increasing group. Although the most of them 
are applied almost exclusively to cotton, nevertheless many of them are 
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also used for dyeing wool and silk. Some of the substantive dyes are also 
adapted for after-treatment with bluestone and chrome. These are indi¬ 
cated in a separate list. 


Acetopurpurine SB 
Alkali Bordeaux 
Alkali Claret 
Alkali Grenat 
Alkali Pink 
Alkali Purple 
Alkali Purpurine 
Alkali Red 
Azidine Bordeaux 
Azidine Brilliant Red 
Azidine Corinth 
Azidine Fust Red 
Azidine Fust Scarlet 
Azidine Purpurine 
Azidine Red 
Azidine vScarlet 
Azo Purpurine 
Benzarninc Fust Red 
Benzarninc Maroon 
Benzo Bordeaux 
Benzo Fast Red L and GL 
Benzo Fast Rose 
Benzo Fast Rubinc 
Benzo Fast Scarlet 
Benzo New Red 
Benzo Nitrol Bordeaux 
Benzopur,f)urine B, 4B, 6B, 
and lOB 

Benzo Red lOB and HG 
Benzo Rhodiiline Red B and 
3B 

Benzo Rubine 
Benzo Scarlet 
Blackley Scarlet 
Bordeaux COV 
Brilliant Congo 
Brilliant Dianil Red 
Brilliant Geranine 
Brilliant Purpurine 4B and 
lOB 

Buffalo Direct Cardinal 
Buffalo Direct Crimson 
Buffalo Direct Garnet 
Buffalo Direct Pink 
Buffalo Direct Red 4B 
Chicago Red 


(a) Red 

Chloramine Red 
Chlorantine Pink 
Chlorantinc Red 4B and SB 
Chlorazol Fast Red 
Chlorazol Red 
Columbia Bordeaux 
Columbia Fast Bcarlet 
Columbia Red 4B and SB 
Congo Corinth G 
Congo Magenta 
Congo Red 
Congo Rul)inc 
Cosmos Red 
Cotton Corinth 
Cotton Fast Red 
Cotton Red 4B 
Cotton Rubinc 
Crum[)sall Direct Fast Red 
Delta Direct livA 5B 
Deltapurpurine 5B, 7B, G 
Diamine Azo Bordeaux 
Diamine Azo 8<arlct 
I3iamine Bordiuiux B and S 
DiamiiKi Brilliant Bordeaux 
Diamine Brilliant Rubine 
Diamine Brilliant Scarlet S 
Diamine Cotton Red 
Diamine Fast Red F 
Diamine Fast Scarkit 
Diamine Nitrazol Bordeaux 
Diamine Nitrazol Scarlet 
Diamine Purpurines 
Diamine Reds 
Diamine Rose BD, BG and 
GD 

Diamine Rubine 
Diamine Scarlet B, 3B and 
im 

Piarnine Violet Red 
Dianil Bordeaux 
Dianil Fast Red 
Dianil Fast Scarlet 
Dianil Garnet 
Dianil Pink 

Dianil Ponceau G and 2R 
D ian il Reds 


Dianol Brilliant Reds 
Dianol Fast Bordeaux 
Dianol Fast Clarets 
Dianol Fast Pink 
Dianol Fast Rods 
Dianol Fast Scarlets 
Dianol Scarlets 
Diazo Bordeaux 7B 
Diazo Brilliant Scarlets 
Diazo Fast I Bordeaux BL 
Diazo Fast Red 7BL 
Diazo Geranine B 
Diazo Rubine 
Diazogem Bordeaux 
Diazogen Corinth 
Diazogen Reds 
Diazogen Scarlet 
Dii)hcnyl Blue Red 
Dir)h(?nyl Fast Bordeaux 
Diplumyl Fast Red 
Diphenyl Purpurine 
Diphenyl R(k 1 SB 
Direcjt Acid Reds 
Dire(;t Bordeaux 
Direct Brilliant Bordeaux 
Direct Brilliant Red lOB 
Direct Fast Acid Reds 
Direct l^ink 
Direct R(h1h 
D ire<'.t Safraninc 
Dire(!t Scarlet 
Erie (Cardinal 
Erie Congo 
hlrici Delta Red 
Eri(i Fast Red FD 
Erie Garnet 
Erki Pink 
Erie Red 4B 
Erika 

Fast Cotton Reds 
Fast Red 8BL 
Formal Red , 

Geranine G and 2B 
Hessian Bordeaux 
Hessian Brilliant Purple 
Hessian Fast Red 
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Hessian Fast Rubine 
Hessian Purple B, D, and N 
Naphthamine Bordeaux 
Naphthamine Fast Scarlet 
Naphthamine Reds 
Naphthamine Scarlets 
Niagara Fast Reds 
Niagara Fast Scarlets 
examine Bordeaux 
examine Clarets 
examine Fast Claret 
examine Fast Red 
examine Garnet 
examine Maroon 
examine Reds 
Para Garnet G 


Alkali Orange 
Azidine Orange 
Benzo Fast Orange S 
Benzo Orange R 
Brilliant Orange G 
Buffalo Direct Orange 
Chicago Orange 
Chloramine Orange 
Chlorantine Orange 
Chlorophenine Orange 
Columbia Orange 
Congo Orange G and R 
Cotton Orange G and R 
Diamine Fast Orange 
Diamine Nitrazol Orange 
Diamine Orange 

Alkali Fast Yellow 
Alkali Leather Yellow 
Alkali Yellow R 
Aurophenine 
Azidine Fast Yellow 
Azidine Yellows 
Benzamine Fast Yellow 
Benzo Fast Yellow 
Boston Direct Yellow 
Brilliant Yellow 
Buffalo Direct Yellow 
Carbazole Yellow 
Chloramine Yellow GG and 
M 

Chlorantine Yellow T 
Chlorazol Fast Yellow 


Para Scarlet G 
Paranil Bordeaux 
Purpuramine 
Renol Bordeaux 
Renol Brilliant Red 
Renol Corinth 
Renol Fast Scarlet 
Renol Orange R 
Renol Pinks 
Renol Rosamine 
Renol Rubine 
Renolamine Red 
Rosanthrene 
Rosanthrene Bordeaux 
Rosazurines 
Rosophenine 

(b) Orange 
Dianil Orange 
Diazo Brilliant Orange 
Diazogen Orange 
Diphenyl Oranges 
Direct Brilliant Orange 
Direct Orange 
Erie Orange 
Formal Orange 
Hessian Orange 
Mikado Orange 
Naphthamine Orange 
New Toluylene Orange 
Niagara Fast Orange 
Orange TA 
Osfamine Orange 


(c) Yellow 
Chlorophenine 
Chromine G 
Chrysamine G and R 
Chrysobarine 
Chrysopheninc 
Clayton Yellow 
Columbia Yellow 
Cotton Yellow G and R 
Curcumine S 
Diamine Fast Yellow 
Diamine Gold 
Diamine Yellow 
Dianil Yellow 
Dianol Fast Yellow 
Dianol Yellow Y 
Diphenyl Chlorine Yellow 


Rosophenine Pink 
St. Denis Red 
Salmon Red 
Scarlet for Cotton 
Sultan 

Sultan Scarlet 
Thiazine Reds 
Titan Pink 
Toluylene Bordeaux 
Toluylene Red 
Triazol Bordeaux 
Triazol Corinth 
Triazol Fast Red 
Triazol Red lOB 
Trona Red 


Oxydiamine Orange 
Para Orange 
Paramine Direct Orange 
Pluto Orange G 
Polyphenyl Orange 
Pyramine Orange R and 3G 
Pyrazol Orange 
Renol Orange 
Rosanthrene Orange 
Stilbene Orange 
Sultan Orange 
Titan Orange 
Toluylene Fast Orange 
Toluylene Orange 
Vesuvine Orange 


Diphenyl Chrysoin 
Diphenyl Citronine 
Diphenyl Fast Yellow 
Diphenyl Phosphine 
Diphenyl Yellow 
Direct Fast Yellow 
Direct Yellows 
Erie Fast Yellow 
Erie Yellow 
Fast Yellow R 
Formal Yellow 
Hessian Yellow 
Kresotine Yellow 
Mekong Yellow 
Mikado Gold YeUow 
Mikado YeUow 
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Mimosa 

Naphthamine Yellow 

Nitrophenine 

Oriol 

Oxydiamine Yellow 
Oxy Dianil Yellow 
Oxyphenine 
Para Yellow 
Paramine Direct Yellow 
Paranil Yellow 


Alkali Green 
Azidine Dark Green 
Azidine Green 
Benzo Dark Greens 
Benzo Greens 
Benzo Olive 
Brilliant Benzo Green 
Chloramine Green 
Chlorazol Green 
Columbia Dark Green 
Columbia Green 
Diamine Dark Green 
Diamine Green 
Diamine Nitrazol Green 
Dianil Dark Green 
Dianil Greens 
Dianol Chrome Green 


Paraphenine Yellow 

Phenine Yellow 

Poly phenyl Yellow 

Primuline 

Pyramine Yellow 

Renol Yellow 

Salicine Yellow G and GG 

Stilbene Yellow 

Sultan Yellow 

Sun Yellow 

(d) Green 
Dianol Dark Green 
Dianol Fast Green 
Dianol Green 
Dianol Olive 
Dianol Pea Green 
Diazo Olive 
Diphenyl Green 
Direct Brilliant Green 
Direct Dark Green 
Direct Green 
Eboli Green 
Eric Direct Green 
Eric Green 
Formal Olive 

Naphthamine Dark Green 
Naphthamine Green 


Thiazol Yellow G and R 

Thiochromogene 

Thioflavine S 

Titan Yellow 

Toluylenc Yellow 

Triazol Fast Yellow 

Triazol Yellow 

Turmcrine 

Xanthine 

Yellow CR and D 

Osfamine Dark Green 
Osfanil Dark Green 
Oxamine Dark Green 
Oxamine Green 
Para Fast Green 
Para, Green 
Para Olive 
Paramine Green 
Polyi)henyl Green 
Renol Dark Green 
Renol Green 
Renol Olivo 
Renolazimi Green 
Tolarnirui Green 
Triazol Green 
Union Green 


Chloramine Sky Blue 
Chlorantine Pure Blue 
Chlorazol Bliui 
Chlorazol Brilliant Blue 
Chlorazol Dark Blue 
Chlorazol Dark Navy 
Chlorazol Fast Blue 
Chlorazol Sky Blue 
Columbia Blue 
Columbia Dark Blue 
Columbia Fast Blue 
Congo Blue 
Congo Fast Blue 
Congo Pure Blue 
Congo Sky Blue 
Cotton Blue 
Cotton Pure Blue 
Diamine Azo Blue E and 2E 
Diamine Bengal Blue 
Diamine Blue BX, RW, BG, 
2B, SB 


Acetylene Blue 
Acetylene Sky Blue 
Alkali Azo Blue 
Alkali Azurine 
Alkali Brilliant Blue 
Alkali Chrome Blue 
Azidine Black Blue 
Azidine Blues 
Azidine Sky Blue 
Azo Blue 
Azo Corinth 
Azo Dark Blue 
Azo Mauve 
Azo Navy Blue B 
Benzamine Blues 
Benzamine Para Blue 
Benzo Azurine G, 3G and R 
Benzo Blue 

Benzo Chrome Dark Blue B 
and N 

Benzo Copper Blue B 


(e) Blue 

Benzo Cyanide B, 3B and R 
Benzo Dark Blue R, G, and 
50 

Benzo Fast Blue 
Benzo Indigo Blue 
Benzo Marine Blue 
Benzo Navy Blue 
Benzo New Blue 
Benzo Pure Blue 
Benzo Red Blue G 
Benzo Sky Blue 
Benzo Steel Blue . 
Betamine Blue 8B 
Brilliant Azurine 
Brilliant Benzo Blue 6B 
Brilliant Congo Blue 
Brilliant Fast Blues 
Brilliant Sky Blue 
Buffalo Direct Blue 
Chicago Blues 
Chloramine Blue 
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DiiiiTiine Brilliant Blue G 
Diamine Cyanine 
Diamine Dark Blue 
Diamine Fast Blue 
Diamine Fast Brilliant Blue 
Diamine New Blue 
DiamiiKi Pure Blue 
Diamine Sky Blue 
Diamine Steel Blue 
Diamineral Blue 
Diaminoj»;(‘ne Blue 
Diarninof>:ene Dark Blue 
Diarninopjene Sky Blue 
Dianil Azurine 
Dianil Blues 
Dianil Dark Blue 
Dianil Indip;o 
Diauol Blues 
Dianol Brilliant Blue 
Dianol Dark Blue 
Dianol Fast Blue 
Dianol Sky Blue 
Dianol Steel Blue 
Diazo Blue 
Diazo Indigo Blue 
Diazo Navy Blue 
Diazo lied liluc 
Diazo Sky Blue 
Diplienyl Blue 3G 
Dii)lu‘.nyl Brilliant Blue 
Dipluinyl Fast Blue 
Direct Blue 2BX, and 3BX 
Direct Blue B and 11 


Direct Dark Blue 

Direct Fast Blue 

Direct Indigo Blue 

Direct Indone Blue 

Direct Sky Blue 

Eboli Blue B, 6B, and 2R 

Eboli Dark Blue 

Eboli Sky Blue 

Erie Blue BX and 2G 

Formal Blue 

Indigene Blue 

Isaminc Blue 

Mclogene Blue 

Naijhtharnine Blue 

Naplitliamine Brilliant Blue 

Naphthamine Deep Blue 

Naplitliamine Indigo 

Naphthamine Sky Blue 

Naphthazurine 

Naphthogene Blues 

Naphthyl Blue BB 

New Toluylene Blue 

Niagara Blues 

Niagara Fast Blue 

Niagara Sky Blue 

Opaline 

Osfainine Blues 
Osfanil Blues 
Osfanil Pure Blue 
Oxamiiie Blue 
Oxarniiie Copper Blue 
Oxamirie Dark Blue 
Oxamine Pure Blue 


Alkali Azo Violet 
Azidine Violet 
Azo Corinth 
Azo Gallein 
Azo Mauve 
Azo Violet 
Benzamine Violet 
Benzo Ffist Heliotrope 
Benzo Fast Violet 
Benzo Violet 
Bordeaux COV 
Bordeaux extra 
Brilliant Benzo Violet 
Brilliant Congo Violet 
Chloramine Violet 
Chlorantin(i Lilac 
Chlorazol Violet 


(f) Violet 

Clemantine 
Columbia Violet 
Congo Corinth 
Congo Violet 
Diamine Brilliant Violet 
Diamine Fast Violet 
Diamine Heliotrope G, O, 
and B 

Diamine Violet N 
Dianil Bordeaux 
Dianil Violet 
Dianol Brilliant Violet 
Dianol Violets 
Diazo Fast Violets 
Diazogen Violet 
Diphenyl Fast Violet 
Diphenyl Violet 


Oxy Chlorazol Blue 
Oxydiamine Blue R, 3R, 
and G 

Oxyphenol Sky Blue 
Para Blues 
Paramine Blues 
Paramine Navy Blue 
Paramine Sky Blue 
Phenamine Blue 
Renol Blues 
Rcnol Fast Blue 
Renol Indigo Blue 
Renol Light Blue 
Renol Pure Blue 
St. Denis Blue 
Solamine Blues 
Titan Como 
Titan Dark Navy 
Titan Fast Navy 
Titan Navy 
Toledo Blue V 
Toluylene Blue 
Toluylene Dark Blue 
Triaminc Blue 
Triazol Blue 
Triazol Dark Blue 
Triazol Indigo Blue 
Triazol Pure Blue 
Trisulfone Blue 
Union Navy Blue 
Zambesi Indigo 
Zambesi Pure Blue 


Direct Violet 
Erie Violet 
Heliotrope 
Hessian Bordeaux 
Hessian Violet 
Naphthamine Violets 
Osfamine Violets 
Osfanil Violet 
Oxamine Violet 
Oxydiamine Violet B, R, 
and G 

Paramine Violet 
Renol Violet 
Rosanthrene Violet 
St. Denis Violet 
Triazol Violet 
Trisulphone Violet 
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Alkali Bronze 
Alkali Brown 
Alkali C'hromc Brown 
Alkali Cut(;h 
Alkali Dark Brown 
Alkali Mode Brown 
Alkali New Brown 
Alkali Hed Brown 
Azidine Bronze 
Azidine Browns 
Azidine^ Dark Browns 
Benzarnine Browns 
Benzarnine Dark Brown 
Benzo Bronze 
Henzo Brown 
B(‘nzo Chrome Brown 
B(‘nzo Dark Brown 
Bcmzo Nitrol lirowns 
(’ateelui Brown 
(’hiea^o Brown 
Chloranune Browns 
C’hlorantine Brown 
Chlorazol Browns 
( 'hlorazol Catecdiine 
Chlorazol Deep Browns 
(Jlironianil Brown 
(’ohiinhia Browns > 

( 'on^o Browns 
(!of>p{T Brown 
(k)tton Browns 
Cotton Dark Browns 
Cniin|)wi!I I) i r e t Fast 
Bnjwns 

Crumpsall Direct Fast 
Khaki 


Alkali Black and G 
Alkfili Blue* Black 
Alkali Chrome Black 
Alkali Deei) Black 
Azidine Blacks 
Azidine C'arbon 
Azidine Direct Blacks 
Benzo Chrome Black 
Benzo Chrome Blue Black 
Benzo Fast Blacks 
Benzo Nitrol Black 
Carbide Blacks 
Chloramine Blacks 


(g) Brown 
Cupranil Browns 
Diamine Bronze 
Diamine Browns 
Diamine Catechines 
Diamine Cutch 
Diamine Fast Browns 
Diamine Nitrazol Browns 
Diamineral Browns 
Dianil Browns 
Dianil Chrome Brown 
Dianil Fast Brown 
Dianil Japonine 
Dianol Bronze 
Dianol Browns 
Dianol Catechine 
Dianol Cotton Brown 
Dianol Union Browns 
Diazo Browns 
Diazogen Brown 
Diphenyl Bronze 
Diphenyl Browns 
Diphenyl Catechine 
Diphenyl Fast Brown 
Diphenyl Red Brown 
Direct Bronze Brown 
Direct Browns 
Direct Dark Brown 
Direct Fast Brown 
Direct Naphthaininc Browns 
Discharge Browns 
Erie Browns 
Erie Fast Brown 
Fast Cotton Brown 
Formal Brown 
Havana Brown 

(h) Black 

Chlorazol Fast Blacks 
Chromanil Blacks 
Cold Black 
Columbia Blacks 
Columbia Fast Blacks 
Cotton Blacks 
Cotton Milling Black 
Diamine Azo Black 
Diamine Beta Black 
Diamine Blacks 
Diamine Blue Black 
Diamine Deep Black 
Diamine Fast Blacks 


Hessian Brown 
Mikado Browns 
Naphthamine Bronze 
Naphthamine Browns 
New Toliiylene Browns 
Nitramine Brown 
Nitranil Browns 
Oxamine Browns 
Oxamine Dark Brown 
Oxamine Maroon 
Oxydiamine Browns 
Oxyphenol Browns 
Panama Brown 
Para Bronze 
Para Brown 
Paramine Brown 
Paramine Dark Brown 
Paranil Browns 
Pegu Browns 
Pluto Browns 
Renol Bronze 
Renol Browns 
Renol Dark Brown 
Renol Deep Browns 
Renol Havana 
Renol Khaki 
Renol Maroon 
Terra Cotta 
Thiazine Browns 
Toluylene Browns 
Triazol Browns 
Trisulphone Bronze 
Trisulphone Browns . 
Union Brown 
Zambesi Browns 


Diamine Jet Black 
Diamine Milling Blacks 
Diamine Nitrazol Black 
Diamineral Blacks 
Diaminogene B, and extra 
Dianil Blacks 
Dianol Blacks 
Dianol Brilliant Blacks 
Dianol Chrome Blue Black 
Dianol Copper Black 
Dianol Diazo Blacks 
Dianol Fast Blacks 
Dianol Jet Black 
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Dianol Union Black 
Diazine Black 
Diazo Blacks 
Diazo Blue Black 
Diazo Brilliant Black 
Diazo Fast Blacks 
Diazogen Black 
Diphenyl Blacks 
Diphenyl Blue Black 
Diphenyl Fast Black 
Direct Blacks 
Direct Blue Blacks 
Direct Chrome Black 
Direct Deep Black 
Direct Naphthamine Black 
Eric Blacks 
Fornaal Blacks 
Grounding Black for Cotton 


Hessian Fast Black 
Indigene Blacks 
Ingrain Blacks 
Isodiphenyl Black 
Melantherine 
Naphthamine Blacks 
Naphthamine Deep Black 
Naphthamine Direct Blacks 
Naphthamine Fast Blacks 
Neropaline 
Niagara Fast Black 
Nyanza Black 
Osfamine Black 
Osfanil Blacks 
Oxamine Blacks 
Oxydiamine Blacks 
Oxydiamine Carbon 
Oxydiaminogenes 


Panama Black 
Para Diamine Blacks 
Paramine Blacks 
Paranil Black 
Patent Dianil Blacks 
Pluto Blacks 
Polyphenyl Black 
Benol Blacks 
Ilenol Deep Black 
Kenolamine Blacks 
Tabora Black 
Titan Blacks 
Titan Fast Blacks 
Toluylene Black 
Triazol Blacks 
Violet Black 
Zambesi Blacks 


Benzo Fast Gray 
Chicago Gray 
Diamine Fast Gray 
Diamine Gray 
Dianol Gray 


(i) Gray 

Diphenyl Fast Gray 
Diphenyl Gray 
Direct Gray 
Fast Gray 


Hessian Copper Gray 
Hessian Gray 
Neutral Gray 
Zambesi Gray 


8. Substantive Dyes Suitable for After-treatment with Bluestone 


Azo Violet 

Benzo Azurine G, 3G, and R 
Benzo Blue 
Benzo Copper Blue B 
Benzo Cyanine B, 3B, and R 
Benzo Indigo Blue 
Benzo Pure Blue 
Benzo Sky Blue 
Brilliant Azurine 
Brilliant Benzo Blue 6B 
Catechu Brown 
Chicago Blue 6B, B, RW 
Chloramine Violet R 
Chrysamine G and R 
Congo Blue 2B 
Congo Brown 
Cotton Yellow R, G 


Crcsotine Yellow 
Diamine Bengal Blue 
Diamine Blue RW 
Diamine Brilliant Blue G 
Diamine Brown M, B, G3 
Diamine Catechine 
Diamine Fast Black F 
Diamine New Blue 
Diamine Orange B 
Diamine Sky Blue FF 
Diaraineral Black 
Diamineral Blue 
Diamineral Brown 
Dianil Blacks 
Dianil Blues 
Dianil Brown 
Dianil Copper Brown 


Dianil Dark Blue 
Dianil Fast Brown 
Dianil Japonine 
Dianil Orange 
Dianil Yellows 
Diazo Blue 
Diazo Indigo Blue 
Diazo Navy Blue 
Hessian Copper Gray 
Oxamine Blue 
Oxamine Red 
Oxamine Violet 
Oxydiamine Blue 
Oxydiamine Orange 
Phenamine Blue 
Pluto Orange G 
Zambesi Black 


9. Substantive Dyes Suitable for After-treatment with Chrome and Bluestone 


Benzo Chrome Black B Benzo Green 
and N Benzo Indigo Blue 

Benzo Chrome Blue Black B Carbide Black BO 
Benzo Chrome Brown Catechu Brown 

Benzo Dark Green Chromanil Black 


Chromanil Brown 
Chrysamine G and R 
Columbia Black Blue G 
Columbia Chrome Black 
Congo Brown G, R 
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Cotton Yellow R 
Cresotine Yellow 
Cupranil Brown 
Diamine Browns 
Diamine Catechinc 
Diamine Dark Blue B 
Diamine Fast Black 
Diamine Jet Blacks 
Diamineral Black 


Dianil Blacks 
Dianil Blues 
Dianil Brown 
Dianil Copper lirown 
Dianil Dark Blue 
Dianil Fast Brown 
Dianil Green 
Dianil Japonine 
Dianil Orange N 


Dianil Yellow 3G 
Direct Deep Black ERW 
examine Blue BG 
examine Violet 
Pluto Blacks 
Pluto Orange G 
Toluylene Orange G 
Trisulphonc Brown S 
Zambesi Black 




CHAPTER XIV 


SUBSTANTIVE DYES ON WOOL AND SILK 

1. The Substantive Colors on Wool.—These dyes have gained con¬ 
siderable favor in various branches of wool dyeing, especially for knit¬ 
ting yarns fast to washing, carded wool and worsted yarns fast to milling, 
shoddy yarns, loose wool, and also for the dyeing of slabbing and yarns in 
machines.* For the latter they are especially adapted owing to their 
great solubility in water. The chief recommendation of these dyes to 
wool is their -good fastness to washing, and in many cases excellent fast¬ 
ness to milling, t This is especially true of the after-treated dyeings. 
Most of the substantive colors are also fast to stoving. The fastness of 
the substantive colors to washing is, as a rule, much better on wool than 
it is on cotton. The same is also true regarding the fastness to light. 
The exhaustion of the bath is also generally better when wool is dyed. 

The general method of dyeing the substantive dyes on wool is to prepare 
the bath with 10 to 20 per cent of glaubersalt and 5 per cent of ammo¬ 
nium acetate; enter the goods at 140° F. and slowly bring to the boil, and 
dye at that temperature for three-quarters of an hour. In case the bath 
is not thoroughly exhausted add about 2 per cent of acetic acid and con- 

* The substantive dyes have not heretofore been used for the dyeing of woolen 
goods to the extent that would be expected considering their good qualities for this 
purpose. There has probably been more or less lack of information by most dyers 
concerning their use on wool, as the emphasis has always been laid on their particular 
use for cotton, so that most people think of them exclusively as cotton dyes. One 
reason for their not being adopted as wool dyes has been the fact, that as a group they 
have been considerably more costly than the acid dyes or even the chrome dyeing 
colors, a condition which has been due chiefly to the fact that the more important 
of these dyes have been under patent restrictions. At the present time this is no 
longer the case, as many of the very desirable substantive dyes are now free from 
patents. In many cases the substantive dyes may be employed for wool with as good 
success in the production of fulling fast colors as the chrome and alizarine dyes, and since 
no mordanting operation is required their method of application is much simpler and 
cheaper. 

t The fastness to milling of many of the substantive dyes on wool is much better 
than that of most of the acid dyes. The colors, however, are not as bright and pure in 
tone as those of the acid dyes. Frequently, also the tone of the color on wool is quite 
different from that obtained on cotton with the same dye. 
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tiniie for fifteen minutes. Sometimes, however, the bath is pre- 

par(Hl simply with the glaubersalt and acetic acid.* The idea of employ¬ 
ing ammonium acetate is due to the fact that these dyes 'are'Sable to 
exhaust too quii^kly if the acid is added to start with and thus give rise to 
uneven dyeing.s; whereas with ammonium acetate, the bath becomes 
acid only slowly at a boiling temperature by the decomposition of the 
ammonium acetate into ammonia (which is volatilized from the bath) and 
acid. 

It. should l)C ol)served that in dyeing wool with the substantive colors, 
n(‘utml V>at,hs, or such as are but slightly acidulated with acetic acid, with 
few (^x(‘cptioiis, are the most serviceable. If the baths are made too 
strongly acid, the (‘olor is taken up too rapidly by the wool, and uneven 
dyeings may ix^sult, which cannot afterwards be improved, even by pro- 
long(‘<l boiling. In the case of material which is difficult to dye level, or 
if <‘om]K>iind shades are not readily obtained, it is best to begin the dyeing 
•without the addition of acid, and only when the greater part of the color 
has lK*en taken up should the acid be added to the bath in order to increase 
the exhaustion. It should also be borne in mind that any vegetable 
matter pre^sent in the wool is not dyed as much in an acid bath as in a neu¬ 
tral onc^ 

Honu^ of the substantive colors on wool may be after-treated with 
chromium or (•opp(u salts to produce faster shades much in the same man- 
iK*r as was (k^scrihed in the case of cotton dyeing. 

Th<‘ aft,(U'-tr(Uitm(mt with chrome or chromium fluoride is usually car- 
ric*(! out by adding the salts to the exhausted dyebath with the addition 
of 3 to 4 [>er cent of acetic acid and using about one-half the weight of 
cdirome as dy(‘Hi.uff or about the same weight of chromium fluoride as dye¬ 
stuff. The dyeings may also be after-treated with bluestone in the same 
mann(*r as with chrome, about the same weight of bluestone as dyestuff 
lH‘ing Vdken, An aftca’-treatment with both chrome and bluestone may 

simultaneously effeeUdl in the same manner. The metallic salt should 

* A variation of the process which is applicable in the case of some of the substan¬ 
tive dyi« is to replace the acetic acid and glaubersalt with a corresponding amount of 
soditim hi8iily)hatc (2 to 5 per cent). 

The use of sulphuric acid in place of acetic acid in the dyeing of substantive colors 
on wexd is not to be recommended, as the use of this acid will generally cause the color 
to go on the fiber Uh) rapidly, thus giving rise to uneven results. In the case of some of 
the blue miMmitive dyes, however, where the color is hardly taken up at all from a 
neiitmi bath, it is well to first add about 2 per cent of acetic acid to the bath, and then 
after dyeing for some time, to add a small quantity of sulphuric acid (2 per cent). 

Borne <4 tlie sulwtantive dyes may be dyed on wool mordanted with chrome, or be 
dy«l fiwtand chromed afterwards (likeDiamine Fast Red, Geranine, andBenzo Orange). 
Ttm aftiir-crhroming may be done in the same bath as the dyeing, using either chrome or 
ehromiuiii fluoride. 
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not be added until the bath is quite well exhausted of the dye. In order to 
obtain a better exhaustion of the dyebath for after-treatment it is best 
to add about 3 to 5 per cent of acetic acid to the bath in finishing the dye¬ 
ing; in case the bath does not exhaust well, it is best to carry out the after- 
treatment in a separate bath with the addition of 4 per cent of acetic acid. 
Substantive dyes on wool after-treated with bluestone retain their remark¬ 
able fastness to light even after fulling, provided a neutral curd soap is 
used; free alkali (which is generally present in soft soap) should never be 
present in the soap used under these circumstances.* 

The substantive dyes have considerable importance in that branch 
of woolen dyeing involving fabrics containing a mixture of wool and 



Fig. 163.—Reel Dyeing Machine. (James Hunter Machine Co.) 

cotton (union goods and woolen or worsted goods containing cotton or 
mercerized cotton effect threads). Owing to the fact that many of these 
dyes may be dyed on both fibers simultaneously in one bath they are fre¬ 
quently spoken of in this connection as “ union dyes.^^ Their use has 
simplified the dyeing of union goods to a very great extent. A full dis¬ 
cussion of their use in this particular will be taken up in the section on the 
dyeing of union fabrics. 

2. The Substantive Colors on Silk. —The majority of these colors may 
be dyed on silk, giving shades of considerable fastness to washing and 

* This after-treatment with chrome and bluestone has the effect of increasing the 
fastness of the colors to light and fulling. There are only certain of the dyes which 
have their fastness thus increased, while with some the fastness is not particularly 
affected. The after-treatment also has the effect of somewhat dulling the shade. 
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water * as well as to light, hence they arc of considerable importance in 
this branch of dyeing. They are also useful for goods that may be sub¬ 
jected to severe treatment with alkalies, such as fancy silk threads running 
through cotton or woolen fabrics. 

The substantive colors are best dyed on silk with the addition of glauber- 
salt and acetic acid, or in a bath containing boiled-off liquor. If the dye¬ 
ing is done without the latter, add to the bath for pale shades about 5 per 
cent and for heavy shades about 10 per cent of glaubersalt, and only a 
small quantity (from 1 to 4 per cent) of acetic acid at the beginning of the 
operation. If the color goes on the fiber too slowly, a little more acetic 
acid may be gradually added during the dyeing process. This precaution 
is necessary beciause it is difficult to obtain level colors if the bath is too 
acid at the beginning. For the same reason it is also important not to 
start the dyeing at too high a temperature. It is best to commence at 120° 
F. and slowly raise to the boil. For shading lot the bath cool to 14() to 
160° F., then add the necessary color solution and gradually heat up again. 
When dyeing light colors the baths exhaust, as a rule, with the addition of 
glaubersalt only, or with a very little acetic acid added. For heavy shades 
the addition of 2 to 10 per cent of acetic acid is necessary. 

When dyeing in a l)ath containing boikxl-off li(|uor, for light shades 
the liquor need only be slightly acid, but for heavy shades th(5 acidity 
should be greater. The bath should contain about one-tenth of its volume 
of boiled-off liquor. Sin(^(^ alkalies prevent the al)sorption of substantive 
dyes l)y the silk, the use of too much boiled-off liquor would make the 
bath too alkaline in chara<Jter for proper neutralization. The brightening 
after dyeing may l>e done with eithc^r acetic or sulphuric acid, and the 
dyeings may be shaded in this l)ath in any dcisircd manner. The fastness 
of the substantive colors on silk to acids, alkalies, stoving, and light cor¬ 
responds in geiu^ral to that which they possess when dyed on wooLf 

The substantive dyes ar(‘. cspcicially suitable for the dyeing of satin 

* The colors obtained with the substantive dyris on silk, as a nile, are much faster 
than thowi on cotton; in fact, they are about of equal fastness to those produced on 
wool. The colors are usually much faster to water than those obtained with the acid 
dyes, though they do not rwssess the same brilliancy. Most of the substantive dyes 
yield rather dull shades, lliiesc colors, however, may be after-treated with basic dyes 
to furnish brilliant tones. * 

tThe proccMes of after-treatment with chrome or bluestone may also be used 
in the dyeing of th^e colors on silk. The amount of chrome used should not be 
more than one-third the weight of the dyestuff employed. The use of too much 
chrome will injure the luster of the fiber. The substantive dyes may also be 
diazotized and developed on silk in practicmlly the same manner as on cotton, and 
this proems is used quite extensively for the production of certain shades, especially 
on goods containing both silk and <x>tton (such as hosiery). This process cannot be 
used on wool, as the wool fiber itself is susceptible of diazotization and become rather 
highly colored thereby, thus spoiling the color obtained in dyeing. 
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goods (fabrics containing silk and cotton) as the color is taken up simul¬ 
taneously on both fibers from a single bath. A full discussion of this 
subject will be taken up under the topic of dyeing silk-cotton fabrics. 

Red substantive dyes that are sensitive to acids may be dyed on silk 
in a bath containing sodium phosphate (5 per cent) and soap (5 per cent). 
It is well, however, to avoid the use of acid-sensitive dyes (such as 
Congo Red and Benzopurpurine 4B) and use only those having proper 
fastness to acids (such as Diamine Scarlet 3B, Benzo Fast Scarlet, Erika, 
etc.). Other suitable substantive dyes for silk are Benzo Orange, Mikado 
Orange, Chrysophenine (especially important for silk), Chrysamine 
(which must be dyed in a bath containing sodium phosphate and soap), 
Benzo Azurine, Diamine Sky Blue, and Diamine Brown V. Some of the 
blacks are also used, especially those for diazotizing and developing. 

3. Experimental. Exp. 114. General’Method of Dyeing Wool.—These colors are 
usually dyed on wool in a neutral bath containing either glaubersalt or common salt. 
Although the substantive colors are primarily dyes for use on cotton, nevertheless, they 
are being employed to a considerable extent on wool, as many of them give colors of 
eminent fastness. Dye a skein of woolen yarn in a bath containing 20 per cent of 
glaubersalt and 3 per cent of Diamine Scarlet 3B. Enter at 140° F., gradually bring 
to the boil, and dye at that temperature for one-half hour, then wash well and dry. 
Common salt may be used in the bath in place of glaubersalt and has the same effect. 
The purpose of the addition of these neutral salts is to cause a better penetration and 
distribution of the coloring matter, and also to cause a better exhaustion of the dye- 
bath. The substantive dyes, as a rule, are very soluble in water, and show no par¬ 
ticular tendency to go on the fiber unevenly, hence the material may be entered at com¬ 
paratively high temperatures without the danger of unevenness. Also due to its good 
solubility in water, the dyestuff does not give complete exhaustion in the bath. The 
substantive dyes do not produce as bright or as full shades on wool as the biisic and 
acid dyes. Some of the substantive dyes, especially the reds, are very sensitive to 
the action of acids, their color being changed, as has been shown in the previous chapter, 
with Congo Red. The dyestuff used above, however, is fast to acid, as may be shown 
by moistening a small sample of the dyed yarn with a dilute solution of sulphuric acid, 
washing and drying. Also test this color for its fastness to fulling. 

Exp. 116. Use of Ammonium Acetate in the Dyebath.—The use of this salt in the 
dyebath appears to give better exhaustion and also to make the color faster to fulling. 
Dye a skein of woolen yarn in a bath containing 5 per cent of ammonium acetate and 
3 per cent of Diamine Green G; enter at 140° F., gradually raise to the boil, and dye at 
that temperature for one-half hour. Wash and dry. The ammonium acetate, on lx)il- 
ing, decomposes into ammonia (which is volatilized) and free acetic acid, and this no 
doubt helps in the dyeing of the wool. Ammonium acetate may be readily prepared 
by mixing ammonia water and acetic acid in the following proportions: 32 parts of 
strong ammonia water and 50 parts of acetic acid (1.031 sp. gr.) which will give a solu¬ 
tion containing 25 parts of ammonium acetate. Diamine Green gives a color on wool 
which has good fastness to washing. 

Exp. 116. Dyeing in a Slightly Acid Bath.—Some of the substantive dyes may be 
applied to wool in slightly acid baths in much the same manner as the acid dyes. This 
method is especially useful for the production of two-color effects on mixtures con¬ 
taining wool and cotton. Dye a skein of woolen yam in a bath containing per cent 
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of glaubersalt, 4 per cent of acetic acid, and 2 per cent of Chrysophenine; enter at 140® 
E., gradually raise to the boil, and dye at that temperature for one-half hour; wash and 
dry. Acetic acid is mostly used in this connection, as sulphuric acid is too strong and 
is liable to injure the color, and where cotton is present there is danger of the latter 
fiber being tendered by the incomplete removal of the acid, whereas acetic acid, being 
volatile, is easily removed. Chrysophenine gives a good yellow color on wool which is 
exceedingly fast to light; to show this expose a sample to light for thirty days. 

Exp. 117. Showing the Application of Substantive Byes on Union Material._ 

Dye a skein of union yarn (containing wool and cotton threads twisted together) in a 
bath containing 20 per cent of glaubersalt, 4 per cent of acetic acid, and 2 per cent of 
Chrysophenine; enter at 140° F., gradually raise to the boil, and dye at that tempera¬ 
ture for one-half hour; wash well and dry. It will be found that both fibers will be dyed 
about a uniform color. Dye a second skein of union yarn in a bath containing 20 per 



Fi(i. IG-I.—Dyeing Jig, (Textile-Finishing Machinery Co.) 

cent of glaubersalt, 4 per cent of acetic acid, 2 per cent of Chrysophenine and 1 per cent 
of Acid Violet. Dye in the usual manner, wash well, and dry. It will be found in this 
case that the wck) 1 him been dyed with both the yellow and violet colors, giving a result¬ 
ant olive green, whereas the (jotton has been dyed with the yellow and has only been 
slightly tinted with the violet, so that a two-color effect has been obtained. Union 
dyes are especially employed for dyeing blacks where it is desirable to hide the cot¬ 
ton woven in with the woo). As a rule, the cotton dyes better at low temperatures 
than the wool, and the wool better at high temperatures. Dye a skein of union (wool 
and cotton) yam in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 20 per cent of glaubersalt, 
and 6 per cent of Erie Black; enter at 1(X)® F., and dye at that temperature for one-half 
hour; then wash well and dry. It will be noticed that the cotton is dyed much darker 
than the wool Dye a second skein of union yam in a similar bath, but at a tempera- 
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hardly tinted by this color. On this account, such dyes are very useful for the dyeing of 
union materials where it is desirable to leave the wool undyed. 

Exp. 121. General Method of Applying Substantive Dyes to Silk.—This fiber, like 
wool, will dye very readily with many of the substantive colors, yielding shades which are 
fast to washing and water and in many cases fast to light. Dye a skein of silk in a bath 
containing 10 per cent of soap (or a boiled-off liquor bath may be employed where this is 
available) and 3 per cent of Benzo Fast Scarlet; enter at 140° F., gradually raise to the 
boil and dye at that temperature for one-half hour. Wash well and dry. Silk may also 
be dyed in a slightly acid bath, as with wool. Dye a skein of silk in a bath containing 
3 per cent of Chrysophenine, 10 per cent of glaubersalt, and 4 per cent of acetic acid; 
enter at 140° F., bring to 180° F., and dye at that temperature for one-half hour. Wash 



Fig. 166.—Padding Machine for Dyeing Cotton Cloth. 

well and dry. As with wool, silk dyed with the substantive colors may be after-treated 
with chrome, etc., in order to obtain faster shades. The substantive colors are also 
very useful in the dyeing of half-silk (silk and cotton fabrics), both for single colors and 
for the |)rodu€tion of two-color effects, in the same manner as already described under 
their application to wool. 

Exp. 122. Representative Substantive Dyes.—Dye skeins of cotton yarn in baths 
containing 1 per ecmt of soda ash, 20 per cent of common salt and 2 per cent of the 
respective dyes named l>eIow; enter at 160° F., bring to the boil, and dye at that tem¬ 
perature for one-lialf hour, then wash and dry. Use the .following dyestuffs: 

(1) Thioflavine S (4) Diamine Orange D (7) Diamine Rose BD 

(2) Diamine Brown SG (5) Chicago Blue 6B (8) Benzo Fast Scarlet 

(3) Diamine Bordmux B (6) Columbia Black FB (9) Dianil Blue G 

(10) Dianil Green G 
Test thm dyeinp for imtnma to washing and water. 
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Make a record of the results as follows: 



Washing, 

Water. 

Dyestuff. 

White 

wool. 

White 

cotton. 

Water. 

White 

cotton. 

W ater. 



























. 






. 











4. Principal Substantive Dyes Applicable to Wool 
Alkali Orange Chrysophenine G Diamine Steel Blue L 

Azo Violet Columbia East Scarlet 4B Diamine Violet N 

Benzo Azurine G, 3G Columbia Green Diamine Yellow CP 

Benzo Blue BX, RW, 2R, 4R Columbia Violet R Diaminogene extra 

Benzo Brown B, NB, G, 2G, Congo Brown G, R Dianil Black N, E 

5R Congo Corinth G, N Dianil Black T 

Benzo Bordeaux 6B Congo Orange G, R Dianil Blue BX 

Benzo Chrome Brown B, G, Congo Red 4R Dianil Brown, 3GO, 3R 

R Congo Rubine Dianil Claret Red G, B 

Benzo Cyanine B, R Cotton Brown I, II, III Dianil Copper Brown O 

Benzo Dark Green B, 2G Cotton Orange G, R Dianil Green G 

Benzo East Black Cresotine Yellow G Dianil Indigo 0 

Benzo East Blue 5R Curcumine S Dianil Orange N 

Benzo Fast Orange S Delta Purpurine 5B Dianil Red R, 4B, lOB 

Benzo Fast Red L, GL Diamine Black HW Dianil Scarlet G, 2R 

Benzo East Scarlet 4BS, 8BS Diamine Blue RW, 3B, 2B Dianil Yellow G 

GS Diamine Brown 3G, R, M, B Dianil Yellow 3G, R, 2R 

Benzo East Violet R Diamine Bordeaux B, S Diazo Black B, R, 3B 

Benzo East Yellow 5G Diamine Brilliant Bordeaux Diazo Fast Black SD 

Benzo Green B, R R Diphenyl Citronine 

Benzo Orange R Diamine Brilliant Scarlet S Diphenyl Fast Yellow 

Benzopurpurine 4B Diamine Catechine G Direct Blue Black B, 2B, N 

Benzo Rhoduline Red B, 3B Diamine Fast Red F Direct Fast Brown B 

Benzo Violet R, RL Diamine Fast Yellow FF Eboli Green S, ST 

Bordeaux COV Diamine Gold Erica B, G, 2GN 

Brilliant Azurine B, G, 5G Diamine Green G, B, CL Geranine 2B, G 

Brilliant Congo R Diamine Jet Black 00 Hessian Bordeaux 

Brilliant Dianil Red R Diamine Orange B, F Hessian Brilliant .Purple 

Brilliant Geranine B, 3B Diamine Purpurine B, 3B, Hessian Purple N 

Brilliant Orange G 6B Hessian Violet 

Brilliant Purpurine lOB Diamine Red B Hessian Yellow 

Carbazol Yellow Diamine Red 4B, 6B, lOB Mikado Orange 

Chicago Blue B, 6B Diamine Rose GD, BG, Nyanza Black B 

Chicago Blue 2R, 4R BD, B Orange TA 

Chloramine Orange G Diamine Scarlet B, 3B Oxydiamine Brown G 

Chrysamine G, R Diamine Sky Blue FF Oxydiamine Orange G, R 
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Oxydiaraine Violet B, G, R Pplyphenyl Yellow 


Oxydiamine Yellow TZ 
Pegu Brown 
Pluto Brown 2G, NB, R 
Pluto Orange G 


Aurophenine 0 
Azo Blue 
Azo Violet 
Benzo Azurine G, R 
Benzo Blue 2B, RW 
Benzo Brown B, G, R 


Rose Azurine B, G 
Salicine Yellow 
i Sun Yellow 

Thiazole Yellow G, R 

6. Substantive Dyes Suitable for 

Chicago Blue 6B, 4B, B, RW 
Chicago Blue R, 2R 
Chloramine Orange G 
Chloramine Violet R 
Chloramine Yellow GG 
Chrysamine G, R 


Thioflavine S 
Toluylene Orange G, R 
Wool Brown G, R 
Zambesi Black D, F 


Benzo Chrome Brown B, G, Chrysophenine G 


Benzo Cyanine 3B 
Benzo Dark Green B, 2G 
Benzo Fast Black 
Benzo Fast Blue B, 5R 
Benzo Fast Gray 
Benzo Fast Orange S 
Benzo Fast Pink 2BL 
Benzo Fast Red GL 
Benzo Fast Scarlet 4B8 
Bcuizc) Fast Violet R 
Benzo Fast Yellow 5GL 
Ikuizo Oretui 2B, G 
Benzo Indigo Blue 
Ikuizo Olive 
Benzopurpiirine 4B 
Benzo Red vSG 
Benzo Rhoduline Red B 
Ikwx) Sky Blue 
Benzo Violet R, RL 


Columbia Brown R 
Columbia Fast Scarlet 4B 
Columbia Green 
Columbia Violet R 
Columbia Yellow 
Congo Brown G, R 
Congo Corinth G, B 
Congo Orange G, R 
Congo Rubine 
Cotton Brown I, II, III 
Curcumine S 
Delta Purpurine 5B 
Diamine Blue BX, 2B 
Diamine Blue RW 
Diamine Bordeaux S 
Diamine Brown 3G, R, B 
Diamine Dark Blue B 
Diamine Fast Blue G 
Diamine Fast Brown G, R 
Diamine Fast Red F 


Brilliant Azurine B, 5G, 2R Diamine 


Fast Yellow 


Brilliant Benzo Blue 6B 
Brilliant Benzo Green B 
Brilliant Congo R 
Brilliant Dianil Red R 
Brilliant Geranine B 
Brilliant Orange G 


FF, M 

Diamine Gray G 
Diamine Green B, CL, G 
Diamine Orange F, G, D 
Diamine Red B 
Diamine Rose BD, BG 


Brilliant Furpurim R, lOB Diamine Scarlet B, 
Brilliant Sulphon Azurine R Diamine Sky Blue 
Catechu Brown DX 


Diamine Steel Blue L 
Diamine Violet N, 2B 
Diamine Yellow CP 
Diamineral Brown G 
Diaminogene extra 
Dianil Blue G, B, R 
Dianil Brown 3GO, 4, BD 
Dianil Orange G, N 
Dianil Red 4B 
Dianil Yellow R, 3G 
Diazo Black B, R 
Diazurine B 
Direct Blue Black B 
Direct Bronze Brown 
Direct Fast Brown B 
Direct Yellow R 
Erica B 

Geranine 2B, G 
Heliotrope BB 
Hessian Purple N 
Janus Brown R 
Janus Red B 
Janus Yellow G, R 
Mikado Orange GO, 4RO 
Neutral Gray G 
Oxydiamine Black FFC, JB 
Oxydiamine Brown, 3GN 
, Oxydiamine Violet B, R, G 
Pluto Black A, F 
Pluto Orange G 
Rose Azurine B, G 
Salmon Red 
Thioflavine S 
Toluylene Orange G 
Zambesi Black D 
Zambesi Brown G 
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DEVELOPED DYES ON COTTON AND SILK 

1. The Production of Developed Colors ofi Cotton. 'Tli*' 
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“ developer ” to form a stable azo dyestuff. The operation may be repre¬ 
sented by the following schematic equations: 

R-NHs+NO-OH+HCl-E-N : N-C1+2H20 

Prinmlino or Nitrous Hydro- Diazo body. Water 

other dyestuff. Acid. chloric 

Acid 

R-N : N-C1+CioH 7-OH = R-N : N-CioHcOH+HCl 

Diazo Body Bcta-naphthol Developed Color 

Developer. 

From this it may be seen that the Primuline is converted into another 
totally different body. The diazotizing and developing reactions are 
also very largely employed for the production of the majority of the sub¬ 
stantive dyes themselves, without any reference to the fiber. 

Although there are quite a number of dyestuffs (and other bodies as 
well) that are capable of undergoing the above reactions, yet there are but 
a limited number with which the process may be used to give the desired 
results. The developed color must be faster, or possess other exception¬ 
able qualities, and to this end it- is necessary that the new dye prepared 
on the fiber be insoluble and also possess satisfactory tinctorial properties. 
The properties of some dyes are not affected by the diazotizing and devel¬ 
oping processes, while others have their fastness very much increased 
without any great alteration in the color; the general tendency of the 
process, however, is to considerably deepen the shade. 

It must be borne in mind that developed colors require three differ¬ 
ent operations and as many different baths; this necessitates, of course, a 
triple handling of the cotton and therefore a greater expense than when 
dyeing the substantive colors alone. There is nothing different in the first 
dyeing process of the developed colors beyond that of the ordinary sub¬ 
stantive dyes, which have already been discussed. The second opera¬ 
tion, that of diazotizing, is the same for all the developed colors, and con¬ 
sists in working the dyed and rinsed cotton in a cold bath containing 
sodium nitrite and hydrochloric acid; the operation requires only ten to 
fifteen minutes. After diazotizing it is well to rinse the goods in water 
slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid. The third operation, that of 
developing, is also done in a cold bath and requires only from ten to fif¬ 
teen minutes; the kind of developer* used depending on the dyestuff 
employed and the color desired. 

* When developers of a phenol character are employed (such as beta-naphthol) it is 
neceasary to first' dissolve them in a little hot water containing caustic soda or soda ash 
(about the same amount as developer used), and the developing bath should always 
be somewhat alkaline in character, as a small amount of acid is always carried over in 
the goods from the diazotizing bath; hence in a standing bath of developer it is neces¬ 
sary to add from time to time a small amount of alkali, sodium acetate being the most 
suitable salt to employ. When amino developers are used (such as meta-phenylene- 
diamine), if they are not already in the forms of salts (as amines are of a basic character), 
they must first be dissolved in hydrochloric acid. * This is most conv^ently done by 
adding the acid to the amine suspended or melted in wate. 
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A diazotizing bath for 10 lbs. of cotton can be prepar-d with | lb. sodium 
nitrite and | lb. hydrochloric acid (of 32° Tw.); sulphuric acid may be 
used in place of hydrochloric, in which case only | lb. of acid (of 168° Tw.) 
is employed. In preparing the bath the nitrite should first be dissolved 
in some water, added to the bath, after which the acid is added.* For 
standing baths only one-third of the above mentioned quantities is used. 
In order to ascertain if the diazotizing bath is still active, dip into it a 
piece of paper impregnated with starch paste and potassium iodide, which 
should at once turn blue. When working the bath it should smell dis- 



Fig. 167.—Centrifuge for Cloth. (Heine.) 


tinctly of nitrous acid, though the odor should not be too pungent, which 
would indicate an excess of nitrite. This is not necessarily injurious, 
but should be avoided for reasons of economy. The diazotizing is best 
conducted in wooden vessels, though when dyeing in machines the diazo¬ 
tizing and developing may take place in copper vessels. It is not neces- 
* Based on the weight of the cotton the following proportions are recommended for 
the diazotizing bath: 

For Pale or For Heavy 
Medium Shades Shades 
Per Cent Per Cent 


Sodium nitrite.... li 2| 

Hydrochloric acid. 5 7i 

or Sulphuric acid. 3 5 


The dyed cotton is rinsed in cold water and then worked for fifteen minutes in the cold 
diazotizing bath. The goods are then once lightly rinsed in water acidulated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and developed without delay. When diazotizing in machine or the jigger, 
smaller amounts of nitrite and acid will usually be found sufifiicient. 
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sary to hydro-extract or wring out after diazotizing; the goods are allowed 
to drain, and then rinsed slightly in water acidulated with 1 pint of hydro¬ 
chloric acid to 100 gallons, and then entered directly into the developing 
bath. It is also important to remember that the diazotized goods should 
not be left standing for any length of time, but the rinsing and developing 
should proceed immediately after the diazotizing. Especial care should be 
taken not to expose the diazotized color to glaring light or to any source 
of heat. 

The developing bath is prepared with cold water and the requisite 
amount of developer in solution. The goods are turned a few times in 
this bath, then taken out and rinsed off. 

2. Developers. —The principal developers in use are beta-naphthol 
and phenylene-diamine. The latter, however, is usually a mixture con¬ 
taining more or less toluylene-diamine, the action of which is practically 
the same. 

The beta-naphthol solution for developing may be prepared conveni¬ 
ently by dissolving 7 lbs. 3 ozs. of beta-naphthol and 6 lbs. caustic soda 
(of 77° Tw.) in 10 gallons of boiling water; for each 10 lbs. of cotton devel¬ 
oped use 1| pints of this solution.* For phenylene-diamine or toluylene- 


* The following methods of preparing some other developers arc recommended: 


Developer. 

Amount Diesolved in 

10 Gallons of Boiling Water. 

Amount of Solution Used for 

10 lbs. Cotton. 


Light Shades. 

Heavy Shades. 

Naphthylamine Ether powder 

2 lbs. 4| OZS. with 1 lb. 
2 ozs. hydrochloric acid 

3i pints. 

6| pints. 

Naphthylamine Ether N powder 

2 lbs. 4| ozs. with J 
pint of hydrochloric 
acid 

3i pints 

6| pints 

Fast Blue Developer AN 

131 lbs. 

s pint 

1| pints 

Fast Blue Developer AD 

3 lbs. 11 ozs.with lbs, 
of hydrochloric acid 

2 pints 

4 pints 

Resorcine 

lbs. with 12 lbs. of 
caustic soda, 77® Tw. 

5 pint 

1 i pints 

Phenol i 

4 lbs. 11 ozs. with 12 lbs. 
of caustic soda, 77® Tw. 

n 

li pints 

Bordeaux Developer 

2 lbs. 4i ozs. with 1| 
pints of hydrochloric 
acid 

3i pints 

6i pints 
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diamine, dissolve lbs. of the salt with IJ lbs. of soda ash in 10 gallons 
of boiling water, and 1| pints of this solution is sufficient for 10 lbs. of 
cotton.* If the baths are used repeatedly, the above quantities are used 
for the first two or three lots, after which only three-fourths the amounts 
are taken, f The amount of water in the diazotizing and developing baths 
should be about twenty times the weight of the cotton. An addition of 
bluestone to the diazotizing bath increases the fastness to light of the color 
in most cases; for such purpose, however, it is best to give an after-treat¬ 
ment with bluestone after developing, by passing the goods through a 
cold or lukewarm bath containing 3 per cent of bluestone and 3 per cent of 
acetic acid, and then rinsing. After development or after this treatment 
the cotton is usually soaped or oiled for the purpose of softening. Devel¬ 
oped dyeings may be topped with basic dyes in the same manner as the 
direct dyeings with substantive colors. 

By combining the same dyestuff with different developers a variety of 
colors may be obtained; for example: 

Primuline with beta-naphthol = red; 

Primuline with alpha-naphthol = claret-red; 

Primuline with phenol = yellow; 

Primuline with resorcine=brown; 

Primuline with phenylene-diamine = red-brown. 

In the dyeing of blacks with phenylene-diamine as the developer a 
bluer tone may be given by adding a small quantity of beta-naphthol to 
the developing bath. Care must be had, however, in thus mixing devel- 

* The quantities of the different developers required may be calculated on the 
following basis: 

For Developing of 



2 Per Cent 

4 to 5 Per Cent 

Developer. 

Dyeings. 

Dyeings. 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Beta-naphthol. 

. 0.45 

0.90 

Naphthylamine Ether powder..... 

. 0.75 

1.60 

Naphthylamine Ether N. 

.. 0.75 

1.60 

Blue Developer AN. 

. 1.00 

2.00 

Fast Blue Developer AD. 

. 0.75 

1.60 

Resorcine. 

. 0.35 

0.70 

Phenylene-diamine powder. 

. 0.35 

0.70 

Phenol.... 

. 0.25 

0.60 

Bordeaux Developer... 

. 0.50 

1.00 


t Care should be taken not to employ too large an amount of developer in dyeing, 
and this is especially true in the case of blacks obtained with phenylene- or toluylene- 
diamine. The excess of developer which does not react with the diazo body will remain 
in the goods and on exposure to air will turn brown, thus giving a dull rusty tone to the 
black color, and also causing excessive bleeding when washed with white cotton. On the 
other hand, the use of too small a quantity of developer will cause the color to lack full¬ 
ness—^have a so-called hungry look—and also to have infenor fastness to washing. 
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opers, as some do not work well with others. The following, however, 
can be used together. 

Beta-naphthol with resorcine ; 

Beta-naphthol with phenylene-diamine; 

Beta-naphthol with toluylene-diamine; 

Phenylene-diamine with resorcine; 

Toluylene-diamine with resorcine; 

Naphthylamine ether with Fast Blue Developer AD. 

A few of the diazotized colors may be developed in another manner 
than that indicated in the foregoing. Primuline, for instance, may be 
developed by treating in a lukewarm bath (100*^ F.) containing soda ash 
(2J to 5 per cent, according to depth of shade), a yellow color of fairly good 
fastness being obtained. Diamine Cutch may also be developed in this 
manner.* Another variation in the method of developing is to treat with 
a cold dilute (-1° Tw.) solution of bleaching powder. Primuline treated 
in this manner gives a yellow color of great fastness to light, washing, cross 
dyeing and even to bleaching. The same method is used independently 
of dyeing for the manufacture of a yellow dyestuff (Chloramine Yellow). 

The following is a list of the principal developers with their common 
trade names: 

1. Beta-naphthol, frequently known just as naphthol=Red Developer, Dye 
Salt II. 

2. Sodium salt of beta-naphthol, frequently not distinguished from the above = 
Developer A. 

3. Beta-naphthol-7-sulphonic acid (sodium salt); this is known as “ F-acid,” or 

mono-sulphonic acid,” or shading salt.” 

4. Naphthol R; this is a mixture of beta-naphthol with 10 per cent of F-acid; it 
gives a bluer tone of red than beta-naphthol alone in developing Primuline or Para Red = 
Dye Salt I.f 

5. Resorcine = Developer F, Orange Developer, Dye Salt VI. 

6. Phenol = Developer J, Yellow Developer, Dye Salt VII. 

7. Meta-phenylene-diamine hydrochloride-^ Developer C. Brown Developer, Dye 
Salt V. 

8. Meta-phenylene-diamine base = Developer E. * 

9. Meta-toluylene-diamine base = Developer H. 

10. Ethyl-beta-naphthylamine « Naphthylamine Ether, Developer B. 

11. Amino-diphenylamine^Fast Blue Developer AD. 

12. Amino-naphthol-sulphonie acid G = Blue Developer AN, Developer G. 

13. Alpha-naphthol = Maroon Developer. 

14. Alpha-naphthol-para-sulphonic acid*Crimson Developer. 

*The diazotized goods are entered directly into the alkali bath without a previous 
rinsing, and worked for about fifteen minutes, after which they are rinsed and soaped in 
the usual manner. 

t As Naphthol R contains a sulphonic acid the red dyestuff produced is more sol¬ 
uble than that with betar-naphthol alone, and hence is less fast to soaping. 
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15. Alpha-naphthol-sulphonic acid 11=Dye Salt IV. 

16. Beta-naphthol-disulphonic acid = Maroon Developer. 

17. Dioxy-naphthalene = Developer D. 

18. Diamino-azobenzene hydrochloride = Chrysoidine. 

19. Naphthol AS; this is beta-oxy-naphthoic acid anilide, CioH6(OH) (CO * NH • CeHs). 
It is used particularly as a developer for the naphthol class of dyes. 

20. Nerogene D is a chlorinated diamine. 


The usual developers consist of amines or phenols (or naphthols) or 
sulphonic acid derivatives of these. When using toluylene-diamine, as 
this is very sensitive to oxidation, in order to prevent the development of a 
brown tone it is necessary to make the first wash water slightly acid so 
that any residues of the developer may be dissolved and removed. 

The shade of color developed from any particular dyestuff varies 
considerably with the different developers; this may be shown by a con- 


L of the action of different 

developers on Primuline: 

Beta-naphthol 

gives 

red 

R salt 

gives 

maroon 

NW salt 

gives 

crimson 

Resorcine 

gives 

orange 

Phenol 

gives 

yellow 

Meta-phenylene-diamine 

gives 

brown 

Alpha-naphthylamine 

gives 

purple 

Naphthylamine ether 

gives 

blue 

Ethyl-beta-naphthylamine 

gives 

maroon 

Beta-naphthol-sulpho acid S 

gives 

red 

Benzidine 

gives 

dull drab yellow 

Salicylic acid 

gives 

yellow 

Caustic soda 

gives 

dull yellow 

Amino-diphenylamine 

gives 

pale green 

Dianisidine 

gives 

pale green 

Dioxy-naphthalene 

gives 

gray 


These colors, however, are by no means of equal importance; the alpha- 
naphthylamine purple, for example, is very fugitive to light; the blue 
from naphthylamine ether is not fast to washing, etc. In practice this 
greatly curtails the range of shades obtainable from Primuline, the beta- 
naphthol red being by far the most important. 

3. Methods of Shading Developed Dyes. —From a consideration of the 
process by which developed dyes are applied it will be readily under¬ 
stood that the intensity or depth of the color obtained will depend entirely 
upon the amount of color fixed in the first operation, since the diazotizing 
and developing baths must always contain an excess of the reagents. 
This fact presents certain diflBculties in the way of readily matching 
shades to a sample, particularly as there may be no combination of dye 
and developer that may yield the exact shade required. A number of 
methods, however, may be employed for the purpose of modif3nng the shade 
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rf any particular developed dyeing in order to match any desired shade. 

Ihcse methods may be summarized as follows; 



(a) Dyeing with a mixture of two or more diazotizable dyes. In 
carrying out this method care should be taken to select those dyes which 
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require similar conditions in the dyebath, as otherwise great waste of color 
may ensue. This method is chiefly used for the dyeing of clarets, browns, 
and blacks. 

(h) Using a mixture of developers. In this case it is, of course, neces¬ 
sary to use either alkaline or acid developers exclusively, or to employ 
those that, even if not of the same class, may yet work together. The 
shades produced in this case are usually intermediate to those which would 
bo obtained by the developers if used singly. 

(c) The use of an amino develoi5er, and subsequent rediazotization of 
the color and development of the color anew. This method is not much 
employed, as it requires such a number of processes and the duplication of 
tlie color in succeeding lots is very difficult. It is only suitable for the dye¬ 
ing of certain browns. 

(d) Dyeing simultaneously with a mixture of diazotizable and non- 
diazotizable dyes. This is the most important method for producing 
radical modification^ of shade and is the one which is chiefly used in 
practice. Only those dyes which are unaffected by the process and 
which at the same time are fast to washing and acids should be 
used. 

(e) Topping the developed dyes with basic colors. The developed 
dyes act as mordants for the basic colors in the same manner as the sub¬ 
stantive dyes. This process is very useful in enabling exact matching 
of colors and also for the purpose of adding brilliancy of tone to the devel¬ 
oped (lyes, which otherwise are rather dull. 

4. Application of Developed Dyes to Silk.—The process of diazotizing 
and developing certain of the substantive colors on the fiber may be applied 
to silk with veiy good results. The colors so obtained have excellent 
fastness to water and boiling soap,* and some of the dyes have even good 
fastness to milling. Where colors requiring these qualities are needed on 
silk this process of dyeing is quite largely used. This is especially true 
where a fulling fast black is desired on silk noils to be used for fancy effects 
in woolen fabrics. The method of applying these dyes to silk is prac¬ 
tically the same as that used in dyeing cotton. The substantive dye is 
first applied in a bath containing boiled-off liquor or soap with the addi¬ 
tion of 10 to 40 per cent of glaubersalt (depending on the depth of the shade). 
The silk is entered lukewarm and the bath is gradually brought to the boil 
and dyed just under the boil for one-half hour. In some cases it may be 
necessary to acidify the bath with acetic or sulphuric acid in order to 

* Colors on raw silk which will subsequently withstand a degumming operation in a 
boiling soap bath may be obtained with Primuline developed with beta-naphthol and 
with Diamine Past Yellow A coupled with diazotized paranitraniline. Other colors 
which will also stand this process are Victoria Blue B, Formyl Violet S4B after-treated, 
with tannin and antimony, as well as most of the alizarine dyes on a chrome mordant. / 
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obtiflrin propel cxhciiistion of "fclie color. After dyeing the goods sre rinsed ^.nd 
diiizotizcd in a cold bath containing 4 per cent of sodium nitrite and 6 per 
cent of sulphuric acid, rinsed, and then developed immediately as required. 
Aliout the only developers used in connection with silk dyeing are pheny- 
lenc-diamine salt (use 0.7 per cent dissolved in one-third its weight of soda) 
and bcta-naphthol (use 1 per cent dissolved in its own weight of caustic 
soda lye of 77° Tw.). The developing bath is used cold for fifteen minutes, 
then rinse well and wash in a hot soap solution; finally brighten by passing 
through weak acetic acid and dry without rinsing. Primuline Red and 
Diazo Black are the two principal developed colors used for silk * 

The following list gives the substantive dyes which may be applied to 
silk by the method of diazotizing and developing the color on the fiber. 


Benzo Fast Black (beta-naphthol) 

Benzo Nitrol Browns (diazotized paranitran- 
iline) 

Ckdunihia lirown R (toluylone-diamine) 
Diamine Azo Blue R (l)eta-naphthol) 
Diarniruj Azo Hcarl(d. B, R (bcta-naphthol) 
Diamine Blaf;k BH (h(‘ta-naphthol, pheny- 
k^ne-diamine) 

Diamine Nitrazol lirowns (cliazotizcd para- 
nitraiiiline) 

Diaminogene B (beta-naplithol, phcnylene- 
diarnine) 

Diarninogene Bliu^s (beta-naphthol) 
Diarninogene Hky lilue N (bcta-naphthol) 
Diazethyl Black (naphthol 8) 

Diasso Black 2B (beta-naphthol) 

Diasso Blue 3R (beta-naphthol) 


Diazo Bordeaux (beta-naphthol) 

Diazo Brilliant Black B (naphthol S) 
Diazo Brown G (beta-naphthol, also with 
soda) 

Diazo Indigo Blue B, M (beta-naphthol) 
Diazo Red Blue 3R (beta-naphthol) 
Direct Deep Black E, RW (beta-naph¬ 
thol) 

Naphtogene Blue 2R (beta-naphthol) 
Pluto Orange G (diazotized paranitrani- 
line) 

Primuline (beta-naphthol) 

Zambesi Black D, F, R (toluylene-dia- 
mine) 

Zambesi Brown G (toluylene-diamine) 
Zambesi Indigo Blue 2R (beta-naphthol) 
Zambesi Pure Blue 4B (beta-naphthol) 


6. Coupled Dyes.—This class of colors^ though of minor importance, 
has mmt us<'. for the production of fast brown shades on cotton. Like 
the developed colors, they are also built up by chemical means in the fiber 
itself, but instead of the dyestuff which is dyed on the cotton being diazo¬ 
tized, the operation is reversed, and the dyestuff is used as a developer to 
combine (or couple) with a diazotized base, t which latter consists almost 

* The coupling process of treating the dyed color with diazotized paranitraniline 
may also be used in the dyeing of silk for the production of certain fast shades. The 
method is carried out in the same manner as for cotton. 

t The building up of dyestuffs directly on the fiber may take place in three different 

ways: 

(a) Dyeing with certain substantive colors, then diazotizing and finally developing 
with a phenolic or amino body. This is the process which has just*been considered. 

(h) Dyeing with certain substantive colors, then developing with a solution of 
diazotized pamnitraniline. This includes the group of coupled dyeings. 

(c) Padding the cotton with a phmolic body (such as beta-naphthol), then develop- 
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exclusively of paranitraniline, C6H4(N02) • (NH 2 ). The process consists 
briefly of dyeing the cotton with a suitable substantive dyestuff in the 
usual manner, then coupling in a fresh cold bath containing a solution 
of diazotized paranitraniline, soda ash, and sodium acetate. The solu¬ 
tion of diazotized paranitraniline is prepared as follows: 2 lbs. of parani¬ 
traniline are dissolved in 1| gallons of pure boiling water, adding | gallon 
of hydrochloric acid (32° Tw.) and stirring until the solution is complete. 
Then add gallons of cold water, which will precipitate paranitraniline 
hydrochloride in the form of a yellow paste. When this is cold a solution 
of lbs. of sodium nitrite in 1 gallon of cold water is added. In about 
fifteen to twenty minutes a clear solution should result; this is diluted to 

20 gallons with cold water. The 
solution thus prepared consists of 
the diazo body of paranitraniline, 
C6H4(N02)-N : N-Cl, and is a 
quite unstable substance. On this 
account the solution should be 
prepared just before being needed, 
and should not be kept for any 
great length of time. If preserved 
from direct light and heat in wooden 
or earthen vessels, it will keep its 
strength for several days. The 
coupling bath for 100 lbs. of cotton 
for light shades (l^ to 2 per cent 
dyeings) is prepared with 31 gallons 
of the diazotized paranitraniline 
solution, 8 ozs. of soda ash, and 3J ozs. of sodium acetate. For heavy 

ing with a diazotized amino base. This includes the group of naphthol colors, of which 
Paranitraniline Red is the type and chief representative. 

All three of these methods are the same in principle, and include the same three 
essentials: 

(a) An aromatic amino base. 

(b) A diazotizing process whereby this base is converted into a diazo salt. 

(c) A phenolic or amino body capable of combining wjth the diazo salt to yield a 
stable dyestuff. 

The first method differs from the other two in the order in which these three essen¬ 
tials are applied to the cotton fiber. The first two methods start with a body which 
already possesses the properties of a substantive dyestuff, while in the third method no 
actual dyestuff at all is employed, but the coloring matter is formed from its constitu¬ 
ents. In the first method the substantive dye used furnishes the base of the diazo body; 
whereas in the second method the dyestuff plays the r61e of the developer with which 
the diazo salt is to be combined. In the third method only phenolic bodies are 
employed for coupling with the diazo salt of the base, though the number of bases 
with which the diazo salts may be used is quite large. 



Fig. 169.—Apparatus for Impregnating 
Yarn with Beta-NaphthoL 
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shades (3 to 4 per cent dyeings) these quantities are increased to 5 to 
7 gallons of .diazotized paranitraniline solution, 1 lb. of soda ash, and 
6 ozs. sodium acetate. The dyeings obtained by this process have 
very good fastness to washing, fulling, and acids. The colors may 
be shaded by the addition of small quantities of basic dyes to the 
coupling bath. Attempts have been made to prepare the diazotized 
paranitraniline in such a form that it will be stable enough to become 
an article of trade. One such preparation was Nitrazol C, but, 
owing to the liability of this substance to spontaneous combustion, it is no 
longer handled. Nitrosamine Red, Benzo Nitrol and Azophor Red PN 
are somewhat similar products. 

Azophor Red PN is a form of diazotized paranitraniline,* and is sold as 
a brownish yellow powder. The padding with naphthol is done in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner as when employing paranitraniline, but the devel¬ 
oping bath is prepared in a somewhat different manner, t 

* Azophor Red PN m diazotized paranitraniline with an admixture of aluminium 
sulphate and sodium sulphate. Nitrazol C is paranitraniline diazotized in a solution of 
strong sulphuric acid and mixed with sufficient sodium sulphate to produce a stable solid 
mass. Nitrosamine Red is the sodium salt of para-nitro-phenyl-nitrosamine produced 
by the action of caustic soda on para-nitro-diazobenzene chloride. As such it does not 
react with the alkaline solution of beta-naphthol, but is readily reconverted into the diazo 
compound by the action of acid, and consequently it may be used in acid solution like 
the ordinary diazo compound. 

Paranitraniline S is the crystallized sulphuric acid salt of paranitraniline. It occurs 
in the form of a dull yellowish crystalline powder. When treated with water it turns 
to a deep yellowish color, decomposing into free sulphuric acid and paranitraniline; 
hence it can only be dissolved in hot water containing acids. It is used in practically 
the same way as paranitraniline but only requires one-half the quantity of sodium 
nitrite for diazotization, as it contains one-half the amount of actual paranitrani¬ 
line. 

tThe manufacturers recommend the following process: 50 lbs. of Azophor Red 
PN are dissolved by stirring in 40 gallons of cold water; this requires from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, after which the solution is allowed to stand for one to two hours, and 
then strained through a cotton cloth to remove a small amount of insoluble matter which 
rises to the surface. The clear solution thus obtained, which contains a salt of para- 
nitro-diazo-benzene, is neutralized by the addition of 26.8 lbs. of caustic soda (36® Tw.), 
diluted to 10 gallons, stirring fifteen minutes, or until the precipitate which it produces 
redissolves; the whole developing solution is then diluted with its own volume of water, 
or 50 gallons. The developing bath must be used directly after neutralizing with soda, 
but the acid solution obtained by dissolving the Azophor Red PN is fairly stable, and if 
kept in a cool place and not exposed to a strong light, may be kept for several days. 
After passing through the bath the cotton is allowed to stand for a short time to insure 
complete development, after which it is washed and soaped for fifteen minutes at 140° 
F. in a solution containing 1 gram of soap per liter. By the use of Naphthol R in the 
padding solution instead of the ordinary betarnaphthol, somewhat bluer reds are 
obtained. It is also considered that the addition of Para Soap PN (ricinoleate of 
ammonia) instead of Turkey-red oil to the bath increases the brilliancy of the color. 
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Nitrosamine Red has the probable constitution of CgH4 



It is quite stable, and on treatment with hydrochloric acid yields para- 
nitro-diazo-benzene chloride; that is, diazotized paranitraniline, accoijding 
to the following reaction:* 


/N = N-C1 

C 6 H 4 < +2HC1 = C 6 H 4 < +H20+NaCl. 

\N02 ^N02 



Fig. 170.—^Wringer for Nfaphthol Prepared Yarn. 


6. The Naphthol Colors.—This class includes such colors as Para¬ 
nitraniline Red, Dianisidine Blue, etc.f They are azo dyes built up on 
the fiber by first treating with a developer (usually beta-naphthol) and 
then with a diazotized solution of a suitable base, such as paranitraniline. 
The process is practically the reverse of the ordinary method for the pro¬ 
duction of diazotized and developed colors, and is more analogous to the 

* The preparation of the developing solution consists in treating the Nitrosamine Red 
with acid; 87.5 lbs. of Nitrosamine Red paste are mixed with 75 gallons of water and 
37.5 lbs. of hydrochloric acid (30° Tw.). Stir well for ten to fifteen minutes, then add 
44 lbs. of acetate of soda crystals. Stir till dissolved, strain through cloth, and dilute 
to 100 gallons. It is possible to dye with Nitrosamine Red and beta-naphthol in one 
bath, but the colors produced are inferior to those obtained by padding previously with 
the naphthol solution. The process is as follows: 

Single-bath Nitrosamine Red .—Dissolve by stirring 3 lbs. 2 ozs. of powdered beta- 
naphthol, 2 lbs. 13 ozs. caustic soda (70® Tw.) 17 lbs, of Nitrosamine Red (25 per 
cent) in 20 gallons of water. Then add 10 lbs. of Turkey-red oil. Pad the cloth in this 
solution, dry at a low temperature, and allow to lie twelve hours to develop. At the 
end of this time the cloth will have acquired a dull orange color, and is then washed 
and soaped to clear the color. 

t Probably the first commercial application of the naphthol colors was in England in 
1880 by Holliday, who dyed yarn a fine bluish red for towel headings under the name of 
Vacanceine Red. It was produced by padding the yarn with beta-naphthol and coup¬ 
ling with diazotized beta-naphthylamine. Para Red was first produced in 1889 and 
was developed by the Farbwerke Hochst. It rapidly became a cheap substitute for 
Turkey Red on piece-goods but was not employed to any great extent in yam dyeing. 
It was very largely introduced as a printing color in Russia. 
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process used in the dyeing of the coupled colors, except that instead of 
starting with a dyestuff in the first place, a simple developer without spe¬ 
cial tinctorial properties is used. 

The naphthol colors are more employed in cotton printing than in 
dyeing; in the latter Paranitraniline lied is about the only color of this 
class which has any practical importance. 

The principal developers used in this process are the following: beta- 
naphthol (and its related products such as Naphthol E * and D), alpha- 



Frci. 171.—Developing Para Red on Piece-Goods. (Cassella.) 


naphthol and resorcine. The principal bases which may be used, and the 
colors they produce in combination with beta-naphthol, are as follows: 

Base. Color with heta-naphthoL 


Alpha-naphthylamine 

bluish red 

Amino-azo-benzene 

crimson 

Aniline 

orange yellow 

Azo-black base 

black 

Benzidine 

purplish brown 

Beta-naphthylamine 

crimson 

Chloranisidinc 

scarlet 

Dianisidine 

blue 

Meta-nitraniline 

orange 

Nitro-ortho-toluidine 

orange red 

Nitro-para-toluidine 

orange 

Nitro-phenetidine 

bluish crimson 

Ortho-amino-azo-toluene 

claret red 

Para-nitraniline 

red 

Para-toluidine 

yellow orange 

Tolidine 

purplish brown 


* This is the (2 : 7) beta-naphthol-mono-sulphonic acid F, and is also known as 
shading salt. It gives a bluer tone to the red. Naphthol D is a mixture of beta- 
naphthol with dioxy-naphthalene. 
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The general process of dyeing with the naphthol colors is first to 
impregnate the cotton with a solution containing the beta-naphthol and 
soluble oil; the preparation of the solution of the diazotized base; and 
the development of the color in the diazo solution. 

The fastness of the naphthol colors is in general very good, in fact sur¬ 
passing most of the cotton dyes in this respect with the exception of the vat 
dyes.* Most of the colors are very fast to soaping and washing and light, 
and many also possess good fastness to bleaching with chlorine. These 
colors have, however, certain defects: (a) they are liable to crock to a con¬ 
siderable degree, especially if not very carefully dyed, and this would be 
expected owing to the pigment character of the dyestuff formed in and on 
the fiber; (6) they sublime from the fiber when heated.f 

7. Paranitraniline Red.—This is much used in place of Turkey Red. It 
furnishes a very fine bright shade of red, somewhat more yellow in tone, 
however, than Turkey Red. The shade may be made bluer in tone by 
proper treatment.{ The color is very fast to washing and fulling, not 
bleeding into interwoven white when scoured in hot soap solutions. It 

* There appeared on the market in 1914 a new developer known as Naphthol AS, 
consisting of beta-oxy-naphthoic acid anilide. This compound aroused considerable 
interest, owing to the great brilliancy and fastness of the colors obtainable from it. The 
blue produced by coupling it with dianisidine in the presence of copper chloride is said 
to be faster to chlorine bleaching than either Indigo or Hydron Blue and the red obtained 
by coupling it with Fast Red G base is said to be faster to light than Para^Red. A 
further advantage it possesses over beta-naphthol is that its solution appears to have 
substantive dyeing qualities on the cotton fiber, and hence it is not necessary to dry 
the naphthol-prepared material, but after well squeezing it from the naphthol bath the 
goods may be passed directly into the developing bath. It is used as follows: 12 parts 
Naphthol AS, 20 parts caustic soda (62® Tw.) and 30 parts Turkey-red oil. The 
Naphthol AS is stirred into a smooth paste with the caustic soda and the oil, then add 
water and boil until dissolved and make up to 1000 parti, then add 12 parts formalde¬ 
hyde (40 per cent). Impregnate the cotton at 80 to 100® F. The makers of this 
product have also patented a process whereby the Naphthol AS may be mixed directly 
with certain nitrosamines and used directly under the name of Rapid Fast Dyes." 
The concentrated solutions of the nitrosamines are mixed with the Naphthol AS alkali 
salt to give paste or powder products without formation of the color. These dissolve 
readily in cold water and their dilute solutions precipitate the respective dyes when 
warmed, or if acetic acid and chrome are added. The cloth to be dyed is simply padded 
with the mixed Rapid Fast Dye," dried in a hot flue and passed through a solution 
containing acetic acid near the boil. The outbreak of the war prevented further devel¬ 
opment of this process. 

t This quality, in fact, is employed as a characteristic test for the naphthol dyes on 
the fiber, the sample being placed between white cotton cloth and ironed with a hot iron, 
when the color will sublime onto the white cloth. Shades that have been coupled 
in the presence of a copper salt (like Dianisidine Blue) do not sublime. 

i The use of aluminate of soda has been recommended to improve the bluish tone of 
Para Red, and to cause the beta-naphthol to be better fixed during the drying. It is 
employed as an addition to the naphthol preparation. 
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is also fast to perspiration and dilute mineral acids, also to dilute chloride 
of lime solution for mild bleaching. It is quite fast to light, though it is not 
equal in this respect to Turkey Red. 

The chief difficulty attached to the dyeing of Paranitraniline Red is in 
the production of even shades which are well penetrated through the 
fiber. This is due to the uneven grounding with the beta-naphthol solu¬ 
tion, and hence the solution must be padded on mechanically in a con¬ 
centrated form. The cotton fiber has no especial attraction towards the 
beta-naphthol. Caustic soda is employed in this solution for the purpose 
of more thoroughly dissolving the beta-naphthol, which is not soluble in 
plain water. As it passes into solution in reality it becomes converted 
into the sodium salt of beta-naphthol. Solu])le oil or Turkey-red oil is also 
used for the purpose of obtaining better penetration and a more even dis¬ 
tribution of the beta-naphthol solution through the fiber. Much better 



Fig. 172 .—Types of Padding Machines Showing Methods of Running Cloth. 


penetration is obtained on single-ply yarns than on tightly twisted yarns, 
and the yarn should also be especially well boiled-out and bleached * before 
attempting to pad with the naphthol solution. It is much easier to evenly 
pad cloth than it is yarn, as the mechanical prcicesses are much simpler. 
After the cotton is padded it must be dried, which is for the purpose of 
making the beta-naphthol more insoluble, so that it will not be redissolved 
from the fiber when passed into the paranitraniline solution. The inten¬ 
sity of the ultimate color obtained depends on the amount of the beta- 
naphthol deposited in the fiber, and consequently on the strength of the 
padding solution. If heavier or more bluish shades are desired an 
increased amount of naphthol and caustic soda must be used; also by 
using Naphthol R a bluer tone may be obtained more closely approaching 

* In order to brighten or clarify the shade of Paranitraniline Red on unbleached yarn, 
the cotton may subsequently be. chlored in a solution of bleaching powder of 1° Tw. 
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though, of course, it requires a highly skilled operator to carry out the 
processes successfully, as all the operations have to be conducted with the 
greatest exactness. 

After all the yarn has been padded, it is hydro-extracted and hung 
up to dry. If the wringing or hydro-extracting is incomplete so that an 
excess of the naphthol solution is left in the fiber, brown streaks are liable 
to form. 

For 100 lbs. of yarn the naphthol solution is prepared as follows: 

3 lbs. of beta-naphthol; 

3 lbs. of causticj soda solution (72° Tw.); 

10 lbs. of Turkey-red oil, and dilute with water to 7J gallons. 

The time allowed for drying the yarn after padding should be about 
three hours, and the best temperature for drying is about 140° F.* To 
obtain good results it is absolutely necessary that the evaporated moisture 
be carried off by a flue or fan and also that the yarn should be turned 
several times during the drying, but without being touched by the hands, t 
This is to prevent an excess of the padding solution from accumulating in 
the lower parts of the hanks. The skeins should be hung up loosely 
and not overlap. Care must be taken in the drying not to have the yarn 
acquire a brownish color, f as this will considerably dull the eventual 
red color produced. 

The paranitraniline bath should not have a temperature above 65° F., 
otherwise th(i color will not be properly developed and the shades will 
come out yellow and streaky. § The diazotized paranitraniline solution 

* If dried at high temperature^^ the beta-naphthol will volatilize from the fiber. 

t In the drying of yarn grounded with beta-naphthol, the sticks on which the hanks 
are hung should be previously rubbed with some of the naphthol solution; and care 
should be taken to prevent any water dropping on the yarn during the drying, or a 
spot will be i)roduced. 

t In order to prevent the material from turning brown it has been recommended to 
add to the naphthol solution a solution of antimony oxide in caustic soda and glycerin. 
Tartar emetic (or other antimony salt), together with an equal weight of glycerin, is 
dissolved in water, and a solution of caustic soda is added until the precipitate at first 
formed is redissolved. The antimony salt should be used in the proportion of about 
25 per cent of the naphthol. Ready prepared products of this nature are on the market, 
such as Naphthol LG. Owing to the expense of the antimony this process is rarely 
used. It is also claimed that the addition of glucose for the same purpose acts almost 
as well. 

§ Diazo compounds are notably very unstable products, and are not prepared in 
the solid state for dyeing. Even in solution they gradually decompose, particularly 
when heated, and in decomposing they form resinous products from which good 
colors cannot be obtained. It is necessary, therefore, to keep the temperature low, if 
possible, below 40° F. This is true of all diazo solutions, whether used for naphthol dyes 
or for other classes of developed dyes. As ice is frequently added to keep the tempera¬ 
ture down, all th^e dames of dyes are sometimes spoken of as ^fice colors/^ The diazo 
compoun<fe also decomporo rapidly in alkaline solution, hence it is essential to use a 
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under normal conditions will keep for several days, but after the addition 
of the acetate of soda it will not keep more than eight to ten hours. Copper 
or metal vessels should not be used for this solution. In the practical 
working of the process it is recommended to operate in the same manner 
as for the grounding with naphthol; that is, to use only a pound of the yarn 
at a time for treatment. This will require about IJ gallons of the parani- 
traniline solution and the same quantity of cold water. Give the yarn a 
few turns in this solution, wring slightly, give a few more turns, and finally 
wring well, allowing the excess of liquor to run back into the bath. For 



100 lbs. of yarn about 16 gallons of the paranitraniline liquor will be 
required. 

After the yarn has been dyed it is important that it should be rinsed as 
soon as possible, each Uank being rinsed as soon as dyed. 

The diazotized paranitraniline solution is prepared as follows: 2 lbs. of 
paranitraniline are stirred to a homogeneous paste in an enameled or 
wooden vessel with 3 gallons of boiling water. Then add 5| lbs. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid (32^^ Tw.), continue stirring for fifteen minutes, and boil until 
the solution is clear, which is an important point; then add 10 gallons of 
cold water. The object of this is to precipitate the paranitraniline 

rather strongly acid solution. But as the diazo compound does not combine with the 
naphthol in the presence of strong mineral acids, sufficient sodium acetate is added to 
the diazo solution to neutralize the free mineral acid. 
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hydrochloride in a very fine state of division, so it easily diazotizes. To 
this mixture then add a solution of 1 lb. of sodium nitrite in 2 gallons 
of cold water. Run this solution in quickly and stir for fifteen minutes.* 
The solution should contain a slight excess of nitrous acid,t and should 
therefore develop a blue color with starch-iodide paper. Dilute to 20 gal¬ 
lons and this will form the stock diazo solution from which the developing 
bath is prepared as required by diluting with six times its volume of 
water and neutralizing with sodium acetate. J 

* In case the diazo solution does not become clear on adding the nitrite solution, but 
forms a copious yellow precipitate, it indicates a lack of hydrochloric acid or sodium 
nitrite. In the diazo solution hydrochloric acid must always be in excess to make the 
solution more stable, and excess of nitrite is necersary to make up for loss of nitrous 
fumes and to make it certain that all of the paramtraniline has been diazotized, for if 
this is not the case the unchanged paranitraniline will couple with the diazotized para- 
nitraniline to form the yellow precipitate referred to. 

t Copious evolution of nitrous fumes, however, must be avoided, as this is an indi¬ 
cation of improper conditions; the large excess of nitrous acid will form nitrosonaphthol, 
which will diminish the stability of the diazo solution and tend to dull the color. 

t Though the diazotization of paranitraniline by m cans of sodium nitrite and hydro¬ 
chloric acid is rather simple as a chemical reaction, yet it requires considerable practice 
in order to obtain a perfectly soluble diazo-compound. In this connection, the following 
precautions have recommended: 

(1) The paranitraniline should first be stirred up with sufficient acid, allowed to stand 
for a few minut(;.s, and then gradually brought into solution with hot or boiling water. 

(2) The (h^ar, hot solution should then be ]:)our(id in a thin stream into cold water, 
while a constant stirring is maintaiiK^d, in order that the precipitate which forms may be 
as finely divided as possibhj, I)ecause the finer and more uniform this precipitate, the 
quicker and more cornplcd^i will Ixi the action of the sodium nitrite. 

(3) The lower th(» temi)erat.ure is maintained while adding the sodium nitrite, the 
clearer and more stable will be tlu^ diazo solution. The addition of ice, however, is neces¬ 
sary only on hot days; as a rule, cold water alone is sufficient, it only being necessary 
not to allow the temperatures to rise above 50° F. 

(4) I'he solution of sodium nitrite should he corTcen trated, and should be run in 
quickly and with constant stirring; the more rapidly the sodium nitritei is added the 
clearer will be the diazo solution. The diazotiza tion of the paranitraniline is complete 
only after ail of the nitrite luis foeem added, and the solution has been allowed to stand 
ten to fifteen minut/es. It may be ascertained if free nitrous acid is still present in the 
bath by testing with a strip of potassium iodide starch paper which would turn bluish 
black in color. When all of the diazo solution is not to be used immediately but in 
successive quantities, only thos<i portions in actual use should be neutralized with sodium 
acetate, as after the addition of this salt the solution is far less stable than in the acid 
condition. 

(5) The hydrochloric acid solution of the diazo-body is unsuitable for developing, 
because under these conditions the l)eta-naphthol docs not cause any formation of 
dyestuff. The development only takes place in acetic acid or neutral solution; and 
excess of acetic acid does not matter, but the slightest quantity of free hydrochloric 
acid will considerably affect the results. When a mixture of soda ash and sodium ace¬ 
tate is used for neutralizing, their relative quantities should be so adjusted as to leave 
the solution slightly acid; if sufficient soda ash is used to cause the diazo solution to be 
neutral or alkaline in a short time it becomes cloudy and the developed shades are poor. 
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The dyed yam is then put 
through a final process of “ bright¬ 
ening,” which is done by working 
the yarn for a short time at 140^ F. 
in a solution of 4 grams of soap per 
liter. A good olive oil soap should 
be used, otherwise yellower toned 
shades may be produced. Bluer 
but not so bright shades may be 
obtained by passing the cotton 
through a further bath containing 
18 parts of Turkey-red oil and 2 
parts of soda ash per 1000 parts of 
water. 

In order to obtain clear bright 
shades in the dyeing of Parariitra- 
niline Red it is necessary that all 
of the chemicals employed should 
be as pure as possible. Caustic 
soda lye of a brownish color and 
containing iron in solution should 
not be used. It should also be 
borne in mind that the caustic 
soda lye decreases in strength when 
left exposed to the air, as it rapidly 
absorbs carbonic acid and a portion 
becomes converted into sodium 
carbonate.* On this account the 
naphthol padding solution soon de¬ 
teriorates. The Turkey-red oil 
used should be neutral and not acid, 
otherwise- it must be neutralized 
with caustic soda before use. Lack 
of uniformity in Paranitraniline Red 
is often due to the varying quality 
of the oil employed. Commercial 
beta-naphthol, as a rule, is suffi¬ 
ciently pure for use in the dyeing 

* In developing with diazotized parani¬ 
traniline solution hydrochloric acid and 
caustic soda of the right strength must be 
used, as free mineral acid prevente the 
coupling while fr^ caustic soda decom¬ 
poses the diazo compound. 
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of Paranitraniline Red; though sometimes small quantities of alpha- 
naphthol may be present, causing the color to become brownish and 
dull. If too great an amount of naphthol solution is used for padding, 
or if the padding solution is too alkaline, the color will be liable to crock and 
also to possess a yellowish bronzy appearance. 

Paranitraniline Red is well adapted for dyeing yarns for fancy woven 
articles, fustians, and ticking; for articles woven with white which require 
to be boiled-ofif and sul)sequently lightly bleached, such as toweling and 
shirtings."'- The introduction of the vat dyes during recent years, however, 
has greatly lessened the use of Para Red. This red cannot be used for 
union goods which have to be cross-dyed in strongly acid baths, or for 
cottons which require to undergo a strong bleaching, or for goods which 
must subsequently ])o treated with copper salts for waterproofing.f 

8 . Notes Respecting Developing.—In the case of Paranitraniline Red, 
Meta-nitranilinc Orange, Nitrosamine, and the browns, the combination 
with the naphthol is practically instantaneous, and it is only necessary to 
pass the material cjuit^kly through the diazo solution and wash off imme¬ 
diately; in fact, the process is frequently made continuous. With other 
developers such as Azophor Red, the naphthylamines, nitrophenctidine, 
benzidine and tolidine, dianisidinc and Azophor Blue, the combination 
proceeds much more slowly, and to insure complete coupling it is necessary 

*Thc fastness to rubbing of Paranitraniline Red is dependent more or less on the 
thorough Hoaping the yarn receives iiftcr dyeing, and also upon the uniformity and thor¬ 
oughness with whi<!h ih(‘ beta-naphthol is fixed, and on the use of a clear, slightly acid 
diazo solution. 

t PropertieH of the Developed Colors .—Many of the azo colors produced by the method 
given in the for(‘going pagtns withstand the action of light in a satisfactory manner, 
the reds and browns b(‘ing the fastest, and the blues and purplish rcris the most fugitive. 
They arc also reasonably fast to washing with water or neutral soap, but are rather 
easily afTect(,;d by boiling alkalies, and particularly by mineral acids, on which latter 
account they should not be employed for the dyeing of cotton warps which arc to be 
subsequently cross-dyed with white wool. The colors vary much in their behavior 
under the action of steaming. Paranitraniline Red becomes duller by even a short steam¬ 
ing, but the red produced by the azophor developer is said to be unaffected. On the 
other hand, the brown produced by paranitraniline in conjunction with copper is 
inproved by a slight steaming, as are also the claret browns obtained by the use of 
benzidine and tolidine. The dianisidinc and azophor blues become greener and 
brighter by a short steaming. Many of the azo colors are volatile when subjected to a 
dry heat, or even volatilize slowly at ordinary temperatures. Thus they are liable to 
mark off when 8ul)j€icted to hot pressing. The colors are not usually injuriously affected 
by dilute solutions of bleaching powder or other oxidizing agents, but are readily de¬ 
stroyed by reducing agents, which act as discharges. The reds are particularly sensitive 
to the action of metallic salts, for instance, copper salts convert the red into a brown. In 
all operations, therefore, contact with copper or iron should be avoided, the vessels 
employed being wostracted of stone, wood, or preferably, earthenware. The injurious 
effect of copper salts may, however, be neutralized by the addition of oxalate of ammonia 
to the developing solution. • 
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to allow the material to remain saturated with the diazo solution for five, 
ten, or even thirty minutes before washing off. In the three-bath process 
for blues, the material is passed straight out of the diazo solution into the 
sodium acetate bath and allowed to remain for fifteen minutes; it being 
only at this stage, when the acidity of the diazo solution is neutralized, that 
complete combination occurs.* 

The diazo solutions are usually rather stable in the acid condition, and 
may be kept for a day or two in a dark cool place; but in the presence of 
copper salts, or when neutralized with sodium acetate or other alkali, 
they readily decompose. For this reason the addition of the copper salt 
or of an alkali must only take place immediately before using. The 
amount of diazo solution in the developing bath should be as small as pos¬ 
sible, and the bath should be continuously, or very frequently, replenished 
with fresh solution. 

It is very important that the material should be quickly and regularly 
impregnated with the developing solution, avoiding any mere capillary 
distribution of the liquid, which leads to irregularity. The necessity of 
this is easily recognized if a strip of naphthol-prepared cloth is partially 
immersed in a diazo solution and allowed to remain at rest for a minute 
before complete immersion; under which conditions it will be found that 
that portion of the strip which was at first immediately above the surface 
of the liquor develops a paler color. This is due to the exhaustion of the 
diazo solution in immediate contact with the cotton, the liquor devoid of 
developer then rising by capillarity and diluting the naphthol prepare. 

Cotton warps are most conveniently developed by running the yarn 
continuously through the solution. Hanks may be placed on reels or 
immersed by hand, taking care in the latter case to hold the hank loosely, 
so that the solution may have free access. Thin cloth may often be satis¬ 
factorily treated by merely running in the open width between a pair of 
rollers, of which the lower one revolves in the liquor; but thick or closely 
woven material should be passed several times through the solution, arid 
finally through the squeezing rolls. 

* In using meta-phenylene-diamine or meta-toluylcne-diamine, in order to prevent 
the formation of Bismarck Brown (by combination of the developer with itself) it is 
best to add 25 grams of soda ash per 10 lbs. of cotton. This addition is made to the 
bath together with the developer. Nerogene D (which is a chlorinated diamine) is 
used as follows (Berlin): 

90 grams Nerogene D are dissolved in ' 

300 cc. water, and add 
90 grams hydrochloric acid. 

Use this for developing 10 kilos (22 lbs.) of cotton, adding to the bath with the devel¬ 
oper 


300 grams soda ash. 
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In the cavse of slowly developing developers, such as those mentioned 
in a foregoing paragraph, it will be found advantageous to thicken the diazo 
solution with flour, starch, or gum, as this greatly adds to the production 
of level colors. The same course is sometimes adopted for the grounding 
with naphthol for these developers, since the naphthol is then less liable 
to dissolve off the material before being rendered insoluble by combination 
with the developer. When a thickener is required gum tragacanth or 
wheat flour is the most satisfactory. A thickened grounding may be pre¬ 
pared as follows: Dissolve 250 grams of beta-naphthol in 300 grams of 
caustic soda (70® Tw.) and 1(X)0 cc. of water. Dissolve also 50 grams of 
gum tragacanth in 1000 cc. of water. Mix the two solutions and dilute 
to 10 liters. The thickened diazo solutions may contain from 3 to 5 grams 
of tragacanth or 5 to 15 grams of flour per liter. 



Fi(i. 175.—Machine for Padding Cotton Yarn. (Zittauer.) 

9. Other Naphthol Dyes .—The following naphthol colors may be dyed 
by the sarnc^ general proc(\ss as Para Red. They arc used but little for the 
dyeing of cotton yarn, though sometimes employed for cotton pieces. 
They have a much more extensive use in calico-printing.* 

* Other nai)hthf>l colorH of minor importance are: Paranitranilim Brown, made by 
boiling Paranitraniline Red in a fKjlution of copper sulphate; it may also be made 
directly by using an alkalintJ copjKir solution in admixture with the naphthol preparation. 

AmimMizo--henze7m.—-T\\m deveIoi)€r produces a somewhat bluer shade of red than 
bete-naphthylamine, the developing bath being prepared as follows: 14 parts of amino- 
azodxmzene are treat4Kl with 23,6 parts of hydrochloric acid (36® Tw.) and 200 parts of 
water. Then add 4.6 parts of sodium nitrite in 100 parts of water. Stir for fifteen 
minutcis, filter, and Ixifore using add 30 parts of ammonium acetate, and dilute to 1000 
parts. 

Azo This color is produced by using amino-azo-toluene as the developer, 

this base being sold as the hydrochloride. Dissolve 26 parts of amino-azo-toluene salt 
in 2W parts of water, and add 23.6 parts of hydrochloric acid (36® Tw.) and a solution 
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Dianisidine Blue is prepared from a beta-naphthol ground coupled with 
diazotized dianisidine.* This, however, gives only a dull violet color, but 
when treated with copper compounds a beautiful fast blue is obtained. 
While this color is fast to washing and light,! is unfortunately very sensi¬ 
tive to acids and perspiration. Attempts have been made to improve it in 
this respect by the use of beta-oxynaphthoic acid, E-acid, or dioxynaph- 
thalene as an addition to the naphthol solution. A special naphthol prep¬ 
aration containing these mixtures is marketed as Naphthol D. Diazo¬ 
tized dianisidine in a stable form is also put on the market under the name 
of Azophor Blue D. 

Alpha-naphthylamine Claret is beta-naphthol combined with diazo¬ 
tized alpha-naphthylamine;{ it gives a rather bright bluish shade of 

of 4.6 parts of sodium nitrite in 100 parts of water. Stir for fifteen minutes, filter, 
and add 30 parts of ammonium acetate, and dilute to 100 parts. 

Azo Maroon .—Benzidine (diamino-diphenyl) and tolidine (its dimethyl compound) 
produce in conjunction with beta-naphthol noaroon shades of a very similar character. 
The padding is done in the usual manner and the developing bath is prepared as follows: 
18 parts of benzidine (or 21 parts of tolidine) are dissolved in G3 parts of hydrochloric 
acid (SO*^ Tw.) and 300 parts of water; then 15 parts of sodium nitrite in 100 parts of 
water are run in; stir for fifteen minutes, filter, and add 40 grams of sodium acetate, and 
dilute to 1000 parts. 

Nitro-ortho-toluidine produces a bright reddish orange color on a beta-nai)hthol 
prepare, while rneta-nitraniline gives a yellower shade. The padding solution is prepared 
in the same manner as for reds, and the developing baths in the following manner: 15 
parts of ortho-nitro-toluidine or 14 parts of rneta-nitraniline are diss<jlv(jd in 2() parts 
of hydrochloric acid (36° Tw.) and 200 parts of water. Then diazotize by adding 4.6 
parts of sodium nitrite in 100 parts of water. Stir fifteen minutes, filter, and add 30 
parts of sodium acetate, and dilute to 1000 parts. 

Azo Black Base 0 is a patented product which on a beta-naphthol prepare produces 
a purplish black. Mixed with the necessary quantity of sodium nitrite it is sold as 
Azo Black Base ON. It is more adapted for printing than for dyeing purposes. The 
naphthol prepare is made with 30 grams of beta-naphthol, 75 grams of caustic soda 
(36° Tw.) and 1 liter of water. The developing bath is prepared with 53 grama of Azo 
Black Base, 130 grams of hydrochloric acid (36° Tw.), 32 grams of sodium nitrite, and 
900 cc. of water. Stir twenty minutes, strain, and before using add 30 grams of sodium 
acetate. If required for printing, the solution, of course, must be suitably thickened, 

’"The dianisidine is prepared as follows: 3 parts of dianisidine salt in 10 parts of 
water are well mixed with 5 parts of hydrochloric acid in 10 parts of water; add 2 parts of 
sodium nitrite in 10 parts of water and 2 parts of copper chloride of 77° Tw. Dilute 
with water to 250 parts and neutralize with sodium acetate. 

t Dianisidine Blue is faster to light on cotton than Indigo; it would doubtless be 
much more extensively used than it is if it were not for the fact that it lacks fastness to 
acids and perspiration. 

J The diazo solution of alpha-naphthylamine may be prepared as follows: 143 grams 
of alpha-naphthylamine are melted in 2 liters of hot water, then add 200 grams of hydro¬ 
chloric acid (28° Tw.) and heat on the water bath until all is dissolved. Next add 190 
grams of hydrochloric acid and stir imtil quite cold. A paste of the hydrochloride is 
thus obtained, but all goes into solution again when the nitrite is added. Into the well- 
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red very fast to acids and washing, but of no great fastness to light. The 
diazotized naphthylaminc solution is very easily decomposed and must be 
kept cooled to about 40° F. with ice. 

Chloranisidine Scarlet is prepared from beta-naphthol and diazotized 
chloranisidine. The color has good fastness to light, washing, and even a 
moderate fastness to bleaching with chlorine. 

Nitrophenetidine has the composition CoH3(OC2H5)NH2N02, and is 
sold as Blue Red O. In conjunction with beta-naphthol it gives a bluish 
red or pink. For a pink shade the beta-naphthol bath is made of -g- to xV 
the usual strength, or 2 to 5 grams per liter.* 


10. List of the Principal Developed Dyes 

Alkali Azo Violet Diamine Azo Scarlet Diazethyl Black B, R 

Diamine Beta Blacks Diazine Black H 

Diamine Blacks BH, BO, RO Diazo Blacks (all brands) 


Alkali Blue Black 
Azidinc Black BUN 
Azidinc Direct Blacks 
Azidinc F<ast Red 
Azidinc (Ireen 2G, 2B 
Azidinc Violet 
Azo 

Benzamine lirown M , 
Benzo Azurine 3R 
Benzo Fast Black 
Chlorazol Browns 
Chlorazol Fast. Ycdlow 
Columbia Brown 
Cotton lilack RW 
Cotton Brown AN 
Cotton bast RckIs 
Cupranil lirowns 
Diamine Azo Bliwjk 
Diamine Azo Blue 
Diamine Azo Bordeaux 


Diamine Blue 2B, BH 
Diamine Blue Black 
Diamine Bronze 
Diamine J3rown M, S, V 
Diamine Cutch 
Diamine Heliotrope 
Diamine Jot Black SS 
Diarnineral liluc 
Diaminogories 
Diarninogcnc Blues 
Diaminogeiic extra 
Diarninogcnc Sky Blues 
Dianil Uhick EB 
Dianil Brown 
Dianil Dark Blue 
Dianol Blue BII 
Dianol Diazo Blacks 
Dianol Steel Blue 


Diazo Blues 
Diazo Blue Black 
Diazo Bordeaux 
Diazo Brilliant Black 
Diazo Brilliant Orange 
Diazo Brilliant Scarlet 
Diazo Brown 
Diazo Dark Blue 
Diazo Fast Black 
Diazo Fast Bordeaux BL 
Diazo Fast Red 7BL 
Diazo Fast Violet 
Diazo Geranine B 
Diazo Indigo Blue 
Diazo Navy Blue 
Diazo Olive G 
Diazo Rubinc 
Diazo Sky Blue 


cookid lirpior pour 550 ce. of nitrite solution (150 grams of sodium nitrite per liter), intro¬ 
ducing it below the surface and stir well. The temperature should not rise above 
30® F. After standing for fifteen minutes filter and dilute to 10 liters, Shortly before 
using add 3(K) grams of sodium acetate. Alpha-naphthylamine Salt S is the sulphate 
of alpha-naphthylaminc* and is a convenient form for use; for diazotizing use 192 grams 
with 100 grams of concentrated sulphuric acid and 520 cc. of nitrite solution. Care 
must be taken to avoid the use of impure alpha-naphthylamine, as this will produce 
spotted dyeings. Beta-naphthylamine may be used in the same way; it gives a bluer 
and duller shade of red than pamnitraniline. 

^ The devi^loping bath is prepared as follows: Dissolve 14.5 parts of nitrophenetidine 
in 9.5 parts of hydrochloric acid (36® Tw.) and 200 parts of water. Then run in 1.5 
parts of sodium nitrite diwolved in 50 parts of water. Stir for fifteen minutes, strain, 
and just before using add 5 parte of sodium acetate. Stir till dissolved and dilute to 
lOOO parts. The development is not completed by a single passage through the solution 
and the material should l>e allowed to remain saturated with the developing solution for 
minutes. I’hen wash well md spap. 
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Diazogen Black 
Diazogen Bordeaux 
Diazogen Brown 
Diazogen Corinth 
Diazogen Reds 
Diazogen Scarlet 
Diazogen Violet 5R 
Diazurine B 
Diazyl Black 
Direct Black BH 
Direct Brown 
Direct Dark Brown 
Direct Deep Blacks 
Direct Fast Brown 
Direct Indigo Blues 
Direct Indone Blue 
Fast Cotton Reds 
Hessian Bordeaux 
Indigene Blacks 
Indigene Blues 
Indigo Blue B 
Ingrain Blacks 
Melanogen Blue BH 

11. List of 

Aurophenine 0 
Columbia Yellow 
Curcumine S 
Diamine Black HW 
Diamine Blue 3R 
Diamine Bordeaux S 
Diamine Fast Black F 
Diamine Fast Blue 
Diamine Fast Red F 
Diamine Fast Scarlet 


Melantherine 
Naphthamine Blacks 
Naphthamine Blue BE 
Naphthamine Browns 
Naphthamine Fast Blacks 
Naphthamine Greens 
Naphthogene Blues 
Neropaline 

Niagara Fast Black M 
Osfamine Black 
Osfanil Blacks 
Oxamine Black A 
Oxamine Blue BG 
Oxamine Blue 3R 
Oxamine Brown B, R 
Oxamine Violet 
Oxy Diaminogenes 
Paramine Navy Blue 
Pluto Black L 
Pluto Brown 
Polychromine A and B 
Primuline (all brands) 
Renol Black SF 


Renol Blue B 
Renol Brown MB 
Renol Violet 
Renolamine Blacks 
Renolamine Red 
Rosanthrcnc 
Rosanthrene l^ordeaux 
Rosanthrone Violet 5R 
Sulphines 
Thiochromogene 
Titan Fast Blacks 
Titan Orange 
Toluylciie Blue Bla(;k 
Toluylcnc Brown G 
Triazol Blacks 
Triazol Dark Blues 
Yellow PR 
Zambesi Blacks 
Zambesi Blue 
Zambesi Browns 
Zambesi Gray 
Zambesi Indigo Blue 


Dyestuffs Suitable for Shading Developed Colors 
(or unaffected by diazotizing) 


Diamine Fast Yellow 
Diamine Green B, G 
Diamine New Blue R 
Dia.mine Orange B, G 
Diamine Steel Blue 
Diamine Violet N 
Diamineral Blue R 
Diamineral Brown G 
Dianil Blues 


Dianil Claret Red G, B 
Dianil Dirc(;t Yellow 
Dianil Fast Brown li 
Dianil Orange G, b" 

Dianil Red, R, 4B, lOB 
Dianil Yellows 
Oxy diamine Violet B, R, G 
Oxydianil Y(dlow O 
Thioflavinc 8 


12. List of Dyestuffs Suitable fer the Couplmg Process 


Benzamine Browns 
Benzo Brown G 
Benzo Nitrol Black 
Benzo Nitrol Bordeaux 
Benzo Nitrol Browns 
Chicago Blue, B, R 
Chlorazol Browns 
Chlorazol Dark Navy 
Chlorazol Green 
Chlorazol Red 
Chlorazol Violets 
Chrysamine 
blumbia Black R, BB 
'^‘'umbia Fast Blacks 


Congo Browns 
Cotton Black 
Cotton Brown AN 
Cotton Yellows 
Cotton Yellow G 
Diamine Bengal Blue 
Diamine Bengal Blue G 
Diamine Black B, BR, R 
Diairiine Blue NC, 3B 
Diamine Bronze G 
Diamine Brown MR, S, B, 
M 

Diamine Cutch 
Diamine Fast Yellow A 


Diamine Gray G 
Diamine Jet Black 
Diamine Nitrazol Black B 
Diamine Nitrazol Bordeaux 
Diamine Nitrazol Browns 
Diamine Nitrazol Grisen G 
Diamine Nitrazol Orange 
Diamine Nitrazol Scarlet 
Diaminogene 

Dianil Blacks, OR, E, N, PR 
Dianil Blue 

Dianil Brown B, D, 3GO, 2G 
Dianil Orange 
Dianol Blacks 
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Dianol Coupling Greens 
Diazo Brown G, R 
Diazogen Orange 
Direct Blue Black 
Direct Deep Blacjk E, RW 
Direct Fast Brown B 
Direct Orange 
Naphthamine Black 
Naphthamine Blue BE 
Nitramine Browns 
Ni trailii Browns 
Osfanil Blacks 
examine Blue BG 
Oxamine Brown, 3G, 1^, R 
examine Maroon 
examine Red 
examine Violet 


Oxydiamine Blacks 
Oxydiamine Brown G 
Oxydiamine Carbon 
Oxydiamine Orange 
Para Blues 
Para lironze 
Para Brown 
Para Diamine Blacks 
I\ira Fast Green 
Para Garnet G 
Para Green 
Para Olive G 
Para Orange 
Para Scarlet G 
Para Yellow 
Paranil Bordeaux 
Paranil Browns 


Paranil Yellow 
Pluto Brown R, GG 
Pluto Orange G 
Polychrornine 
Primuline 

Pyraminc Orange 3G 
Renol Blacks 
Renol Brown R, PR 
Renol Orange 
Renol Orange R 
Renolazine Green 
Sultan Orange 
Toluylenc Brown G, R 
Toluylene Orange G, R 
Triazol Blacks 
Thiazol Yellows 


13. Experimental Exp. 123. General Method of Applying Developed Dyes.—Certain 
of the substiintive dyes may be applied to cotton and then changed by chemical 
treatment into other dyisstulTs which may b(‘ of a totally ditTerent color, and arc fre¬ 
quently rruKrh faster or in shades than the original color from which they have 

been deriv(‘d. In other words, the dyestult is built up within the fiber itself just as 
ordinary dyestutTs are Umnod without reference to the fiber. This class of substantive 
dyes is known as tin* “ d(n'(tlop<Hl or “ diazotized ’’ colors, from the chemical processes 
through wliieh th(*y puss. Th(*s(^ dyes form a rather important (‘lass of colors, the value 
and adaptability of wbi(;h are (constantly growing. Primuline was the first of these 
dytjs dis(^ov(‘r(‘d, and is still th(^ most important one in use and may be taken as the type 
of t he entire class. I)y(‘ a test skein of cotton yarn in a bath containing 6 per cent of 
Primuline, 20 per cent of salt, and 1 per cent of soda ash; enter at 140° F., gradually 
raise to th(* boil and dye at that t<‘mp(‘rature for one-half hour. It will be noticed that 
this is simply thc^ gcuu^rai medhod for applying substantive dyes, and that the color 
obtain(*d is y(‘l!ow. Rinsci tin* skein in fresh water and pass into a cold bath containing 
5 per c(*nl of sodium nitrite and i] per (temt of sulphuric aeid; work for about ten minutes. 
It will b(^ not(‘d t hat lh(‘ yidlow (jolor of the dyci is altered to a brownish yedlow by this 
treatnuaif, and if th(^ odor of the bath is obwirved the presence of nitrous acid will be 
noted. Kinsi^ tin* skedn with cold watcT, and immediately pass into a third bath con¬ 
taining 2 per c«tnt of Ixda-naphthoi solution; work cold for fifteen minutes, then wash 
well and dry. When placed in ilui third bath it will k*. noticed that the skein turns a 
bright red (!oIor, whirdi is <iuc; U> the new dyestuff which has thus been formed within 
the fiber. In thc! first hath the Primuline acts merely as a substantive dye, and gives a 
yellow color whicdi no fastruis? and is unimportant.* The second solution is 

termed the diazotizing bath. The action of the sodium nitrite on the sulphuric acid 

* The final intensity of the color obtained with Primuline will depend entirely upon 
the amount of (ly(*stuff fixcHi on the fiber in the first bath; hence in order to obtain 
uniform shades on succewive lots of dyed gcx>d8, it is necessary to always use definite 
amounts of <iy(«tiiff. With 6 per of Primuline in the starting bath a full shade of 
Frirriuline lied will im obtained; for a standing hath about 3 per cent of Primuline will be 
racpiired, but no further addition of mit or soda need be made. The primrose yellow 
shade of Frimtilkie dyed direct is fast to alkali, but is turned orange by acid, and is also 
iugitive to light. 
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is to liberate nitrous acid and form sodium sulphate; the nitrous acid acts on the dye¬ 
stuff in such a manner that the amino groups (NH 2 ) present are changed into what are 
known as “ diazo ” groups, N : N. This diazo group combines with the sulphuric acid 
present in the bath and forms primuline-diazo-sulphate. The diazo body is very 
unstable, hence the bath must be employed cold, and the cotton must be passed from 
this bath as soon as possible into the third bath, for if the diazotized material is allowed 
to stand for any length of time, especially if exposed to strong light, the diazo body will 
decompose and the eventual color will be spoiled. The diazotizing bath should smell 
distinctly of nitrous acid, and if such is not the case, more sodium nitrite and acid should 
be added. Care should be taken that this bath does not become heated by leaky steam- 
pipes, etc. Sometimes, in fact, ice is added to this bath for the purpose of keeping 
the temperature down (hence these colors are sometimes spoken of as '‘ice colors 
but if the bath is kept at the ordinary temperature of water (about 60 to 70° F.) no 
artificial cooling is necessary. The third bath is termed the “ developing ” bath, and 
the beta-naphthol (or other like body) is spoken of as the “ developer.’' Its function 
is to combine with the unstable diazo body to give the new and permanent coloring 



Fig. 176.—^Yam Washer. (Dehaitre.) 

matter. This bath should also be cold, otherwise the diazo body on first entering the 
bath will be decomposed before it has had a chance to become fixed by the developer. 
Beta-naphthol is not very soluble in water (especially cold water), hence, before adding 
it to the bath it is advisable to dissolve it in a little hot water together with its weight 
of soda ash, or caustic soda, and add this solution to the developing bath. 

Exp. 124. Showing the Action of Heat on the Diazo Body. —Dye a skein of cotton 
yam as before with 6 per cent of Primuline; rinse and diazotize in a bath containing 5 
per cent of sodium nitrite and 6 per cent of sulphuric acid; work for ten minutes at a 
temperature of 180° F., then rinse, and pass into the developing bath prepared as above 
described; work cold for ten minutes, then wash and dry. Compare the color obtained 
on the skein with that on the one in the previous experiment. Dye another skein of 
cotton yam with 6 per cent of Primuline as before, and diazotize cold as in the previous 
experiment. Then wash the skem in hot water for ten minutes, and afterwards develop 
as already described in the beta-naphthol bath cold for ten minutes. Notice the influ¬ 
ence of the hot washing on the eventual color. Dye another skein with 6 per cent of 
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Primuline as before; diazotize cold, and expose to the air for several hours; then develop 
as usual in the beta-naphthol bath cold for ten minutes. Notice the influence of the long 
exposure on the color. 

Exp. 126. Developed Black on Cotton.—Although there are several black dyes among 
the substantive colors, yet they do not yield very satisfactory colors either as regards 
depth of tone or fastness to bleeding when dyed directly. Some of these may be diazo- 
tized and developed, however, and so produce black colors of great beauty and fastness. 
Dye a skein of cotton yarn in a bath containing 6 per cent of Diamine Black BH,* 20 
per cent of common salt, and 1 per. cent of soda ash; enter at 140® F., gradually raise to 
the boil, and dye at that temperature for one-half hour; rinse, and diazotize as usual, 
and then develop with 2 per cent of phenylcnc-diamine salt in same manner as employed 
for beta-naphthol; wash well and dry. Phenylene-diamine salt is best dissolved previously 
to its addition to the bath with a little soda ash. Test the black thus obtained for fastness 
to washing and cross-dyeing. Also preserve a sample of the color before diazotization 
and compare it in tone of color with the developcid dyeing; also test the fastness of the 
direct dyeing to washing and cross-dyeing, and compare these results with those of the 
developed dyeing. 

Exp. 126. Developed Brown on Cotton.—Dye a test skein of cotton in the usual 
manner with 3 per cent of Diamine Cutch, 20 per cent of glaubersalt, and 1 per cent of 
soda ash. Rinse, diazotize, and develop for fifteen minutes in a bath containing 4 grams 
of soda ash per liter of water at 120® F. The direct color obtained with this dye has no 
value, but the diazotizc^d color developed in this manner with soda ash gives a fine 
cutch brown shade very fast to washing and acids, of moderate fastness to light and 
fairly fast even to chlorine. This dye is a derivative of naphthylene-diamine coupled 
with alpha-naphthylarnine. The treatment with soda ash converts the alpha-naphthy- 
lamine into alpha-naphthol, and thus forms a new dyestuff. 

Exp. 127. Developed Blue on Cotton.—Dye a test skein of cotton in the usual manner 
with 3 per cent of Diaminogene Blue BB, 20 per cent of glaubersalt and 1 per cent of 
soda ash. Diazotize and develop with beta-naphthol. The blue so obtained is quite 
fast to washing and acids. Dark navy blue shades may be obtained by using Diamine 
Azo Blue R, diazotizing and developing with Naphthylamine Ether N. 

Exp. 128. Shading of Developed Dyeings with Other Substantive Dyes.—^As a 
number of the substantive dyes arc not appreciably changed on being subjected to the 
diazotizing and developing processes, they may be employed for the purpose of shading 
off the usual clevelofKid colors. Dye a skein of cotton yarn in the usual manner with 1 
per cent of Zambesi Pure Blue 4B and 1 per cent of Dianil Yellow 3G. Diazotize and 
develop as usual with beta-naphthol. As the yellow remains unaffected by the process a 
green color will be the result. By using suitable combinations in this manner a large 
number of varied shades may he obtained among the developed dyes. 

Exp. 129. After-treahnent of a Developed Dye with Bluestone.—This process is for 
the purpose of making the colors faster to light. As already stated, the fastness of the 
developed colors to light is, as a rule, no greater than that of the original dyeing. AH 
of the developed colors, however, are not susceptible to this treatment, either because 
their fastness is in no wise enhanced or because their shade is destroyed by the action of 

*This dye (Schultz $SS) is the principal one employed for the production of developed 
blacks. It is known under a wide variety of names, depending on the maker, as Dianil 
Black ES, Naphthaxnine Black CE, Henokmine Black BH, Azidine Black BH, Direct 
Black HB, Diazo Black BH, Diazine Black H, Oxamine Black BHN, etc. It gives a 
very fine deep shade of black fast to washing and acids. When developed with beta- 
naphthol it idves a bluyhi black, while with Naphthylamine Ether N a navy blue shade is 
obtained. 
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the metallic salt. In some cases, however, and especially with a number of the blue 
dyes, the after-treatment has the effect of greatly increasing the fastness without 
materially injuring the shade. Generally the process is carried out in the same manner 
as with the substantive dyes, using a second bath containing a solution of bluestone 
together with a small amount of acetic acid. In a few instances, however, the blue- 
stone may be added directly to the diazotizing bath, and the diazotization and develop¬ 
ment carried out as usual: (a) Dye a test skein of cotton in the usual manner with 2 
per cent of Benzo Azurine G; rinse, diazotize and develop with beta-naphthol. Rinse 
and treat for twenty minutes in a boiling bath containing 2 per cent of bluestone and 
1 per cent of acetic acid, (b) Dye two test skeins of cotton in the usual manner with 
6 per cent of Zambesi Black BR; rinse and diazotize the one with the addition of 5 
per cent of bluestone to the bath, and the other without the addition of the bluestone. 
Develop both skeins with meta-toluylene-diamine. Compare the two skeins thus dyed 
for color and fastness to light and washing. When the latter method of after-treatment 
is used the fastness to washing is not increased in the same degree as when the after- 
treatment takes place in a separate bath. Both methods, however, appear to give equal 
increase in the fastness to light. 

Exp. 130. Dyeing by the Coupling Process.—In this process of dyeing the dyestuff 
as first applied to the fiber is not diazotized but acts in the role of a developer towards a 
diazotized base with which the dyed material is subsequently treated. The base 
employed for coupling with the dyestuff is paranitraniline; a few other bases of like 
nature may also be used, but they are of minor importance. The general process in 
this method of dyeing is to apply the substantive color in the usual manner, rinse, and 
then work for half an hour in a cold solution of the diazotized base. There are a number 
of substantive dyes suitable for the coupling process, yielding mostly black, blue, brown, 
and yellow shades. The colors obtained are characterized by the same fastness to wash¬ 
ing and acids as those produced by the usual diazotizing and developing process. 
Dye a skein of cotton in the usual manner with 2 per cent of Benzo Nitrol Brown G. 
Rinse and treat with 45 cc. of diazotized paranitraniline solution, J per cent of soda ash 
and i per cent of sodium acetate. Work cold for one-half hour, then rinse and dry. 
The diazotized paranitraniline solution is prepared as follows: 20 grams paranitraniline 
are dissolved in 200 cc. of boiling distilled water; stir well and add 50 cc. of hydrochloric 
acid; stir, and after complete solution add 425 cc. of cold water. This will cause the 
precipitation of paranitraniline hydrochloride in the form of a yellow paste. When 
the paste is quite cold add 15 grams of sodium nitrite dissolved in 70 cc. of cold water. 
Stir well and in about twenty minutes a clear solution should result. This is diluted 
with cold water to 2500 cc. Keep this diazo solution in an earthenware or wooden vessel 
well protected from light and heat, under which conditions it may be preserved for some 
days without material decomposition. The alkali and sodium acetate are added to the 
coupling bath for the purpose of neutralizing the acid present. The brown color 
obtained in this manner is very fast to washing and even fulling; it will also stand 
cross-dyeing, though the fastness to light is not particularly good. The coupling process, 
as a rule, greatly intensifies the shade. In the dyeing of coupled blacks there is no advan¬ 
tage to be gained over the blacks produced by the usual method of diazotizing, and as 
the latter process is more readily carried out it is to be preferred. 

Exp. 131. Dyeing Primuline on Silk.—Some of the developed dyes are very suitable 
for the dyeing of fast colors on silk. Dye a skein of silk in a bath containing 10 per cent 
of glaubersalt and 10 per cent of Primuline; enter at 140® F., and gradually bring to the 
boil and dye at that temperature for one-half hour; rinse, and diazotize and develop 
with beta-naphthol as already described in the foregoing experiments. This should 
-^‘ve a good heavy red which is fast to washing and water. 
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Exp. 132. Dyeing a Developed Black on Silk.—Dye a skein of silk yarn in a bath 
containing 10 per cent of glaubersalt and 10 per cent of Zambesi Black D * in the usual 
manner; diazotize and develop with 3 per cent of toluylene-diamine. Wash well and 
dry. Test this color for fastness to washing and water. 

* A product known as Nerogene D is also recommended as a developer for this dye. 
This developer should first be dissolved in water acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and, 
after adding to the bath, should be neutralized with soda ash. 



CHAPTER XVI 


APPLICATION OF MORDANT DYES 


1. The Mordant Dyes. —As already explained in studying the general 
properties of dyestuffs, the mordant dyes refer to those colors which 
require the aid of a metallic mordant in order to furnish a satisfactory dye¬ 
ing on the fiber. In former years the only distinction between mordant 
dyes and those which could be dyed directly was to call the former adjec¬ 
tive/^ dyes and the latter substantive dyes. Hummel drew the dis¬ 
tinction by calling the direct dyeing colors “ monogenetic,” and the mor¬ 
dant colors “ polygene ticbut these rather cumbersome names have 
practically passed out of the parlance of tinctorial chemistry. In the early 
development of the coal-tar dyes, the class of mordant colors practically 
included only the true alizarines (derivatives of anthracene) and most of the 
natural wood dyes. At the present time, however, the mordant dyes arc 
to be found in a rather wide variety of groups, and the name includes 
many dyes other than those of the true alizarines. The latter dyes will not 
dye wool at all without a mordant, whereas there are many mordant dyes 
now which though they do not give a satisfactorily fast color without the 
aid of a mordant, nevertheless will dye wool without a mordant.* 


* Whittaker (Dyeing with Coal-Tar Dyestujfs) gives the following dassification of 
mordant dyes: 


Class. 

Anthracene dyes 
Monoazo dyes 
Disazo dyes 
Oxazine dyes 
Triphenylmethane dyes 
Nitroso dyes 
Oxyquinone dyes 
Xanthene dyes 


Example. 

Alizarine 

Mordant Yellow 0 
Diamond Black F 
Gallocyanine 
Chrome Violet 
Gambine 
Alizarine Black 
Coemlein 


It has been the habit of the dye makers to call most any color which may be applied 
on a mordant an alizarine dye, whether derived from anthracene or not. Of late 
years, however, there has been a tendency to call such colors chrome'' dyes rather 
than “ alizarine,"' and this is by far a more satisfactory nomenclature. Alizarine Yellow 
and Anthracene Yellow, for instance, bear no chemical relation to alizarine or anthra- 
•cene. 
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The mordant dyes as a class are particularly applied to wool;, and give 
i^Tcie fastest colors to light and washing. In trade they are to be met 
with as both pastes and powders—the paste being used in case the dye 
is rather insoluble in water, and if dried to a powder would be difficult 
Tor the dyer to use. This is particularly true in the case of alizarines. 
The powder dyes of the alizarines are usually in the form of the bisulphite 
oompounds which are much more soluble in water. On heating in the dye- 
bath the bisulphite compound dissociates and the insoluble alizarine dye 
is precipitated. 

2. The Mordanting of Wool.—In the dyeing of woolen goods where 
hhe colors obtained are desired to be very fast, it is nearly always neces¬ 
sary to first mordant the material; that is to say, the wool must be treated 
with solutions of certain metallic salts previous to the dyeing operation in 



FiOr. 177.—Open Width Washer. (ZittaucT.) 


order to change the chemical properties of the fiber in such a manner 
"that on subsequently dyeing a color-lake or combination with the dye¬ 
stuff may be obtained which is permanent in its nature.* 

Wool is especially susceptible to the action of solutions of various 
metallic salts, particularly those whose aqueous solutions are more or less 
ireadily dissociated with the formation of insoluble metallic hydrates or 
oxides. When boiled in a solution of such a salt the substance of the wool 
fiber apparently brings about a dissociation of the metallic compound in 
Buch a manner that the hydrate of the metal is absorbed and firmly com- 
Ibined with the wool itself. Just exactly what takes place in this fixation 

* The term mordant ” is derived from the Latin word mordere, to bite. According 
-to Hummel this term was introduced into the dyer^s vocabulary because the early 
IP’rench dyers considered that the utility of these metallic salts used as mordants con¬ 
sisted in their corrosive action, the general opinion being that they made the textile 
j6.bers rough, and thus opened the pores and rendered the fibers more suitable for the 
entrance and penetration of the coloring matters. 
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of the metallic compound by the wool fiber is still a matter of considerable 
discussion, but whatever may be the reason and cause of the reaction, 
the effect is well understood and the process is very largely employed in 
dyeing. 

A dissociation of the mordanting salts no doubt takes place, induced 
and augmented both by the dilution and the heating of the solution and 
the addition of the various assisting agents; and furthermore this disso¬ 
ciation is partly brought about by the presence of the fiber itself in the 
boiling solution. 

While in some cases a difficultly soluble basic salt of the metallic 
mordant may be absorbed by the fiber, in most cases of mordanting (on 
wool at least) the material which is precipitated in the fiber (or combined 
in some physico-chemical form with the substance of the fiber) is a metallic 
hydrate or oxide. Most of the metals which act best as mordants for 
wool are those which rather easily form basic salts, resulting eventually 
in the removal of the acid constituent of the salt, and thus forming the 
hydrate. In the case of mordant salts capable of forming basic com¬ 
pounds, it must be borne in mind that there are usually several steps pos¬ 
sible in the gradation of the basic salts from the neutral salt to the hydrate. 
Taking aluminium sulphate as an example of this type of salt, we have, for 
instance: 

AI2 (804)3 = aluminium sulphate, 

AI2 (011)2(804)2 = first basic salt. 

Al2(0H)4(804) = second basic salt. 

Al2(OH)6 = aluminium hydrate. 

The progressive formation of these basic salts may be considered as a 
reaction of the salt with water and the withdrawal or elimination of acid, 
as follows: 

Al2(S04)3 +2H • OH = AI2 (0H)2 ( 804 ) 2+112804 

aluminium sulphate water 1st basic salt sulphuric acid 

Al2(0H)2(S04)2+2H-0H=Al2(0H)4(S04) +H2SO4 

Ist basic salt water 2d basic salt sulphuric acid 

Al 2 ( 0 H) 4 (S 04 ) + 2 H-OH=Al 2 (OH )6 +H2SO4 

2d basic salt water aluminium hydrate sulphuric acid 

There is perhaps more or less of a chemical reaction between the 
wool and the mordanting salt, and this question has been gone into with 
quite some detail by Liechti and Schwitzer (see Jour. Soc. Dyers & 
Col., 1886, p. 161). It is well known that wool is capable of combining with 
relatively small amounts of sulphuric acid when boiled in a dilute solution 
of this acid, and the acid so combined is not removed by subsequent extrac- 
^»lon with boiling water. Viewed in this relation the wool may be said to 
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possess a basic character; but it also possesses an acid character in that it 
can combine with bases. In applying these principles to the action of a 
boiling dilute solution of aluminium sulphate on wool we have the follow¬ 
ing as a suggested explanation of what takes place: in a boiling dilute solu¬ 
tion of aluminium sulphate, in the first place, a certain amount of disso¬ 
ciation of the salt occurs, so that there exists already in the solution some 
free acid and some of the basic salt. The wool combines with this free 
acid, on the one hand, and with the basic salt (or with the hydrate if the 
dissociation has gone far enough) on the other hand. The alumina which 
is thus taken up by the fiber is converted into an insoluble form. Under 
certain conditions, no doubt, the basic salts themselves are absorbed by 
the fiber as such; and these apparently undergo further decomposition 



Fig. 178. —Machine for Boiling. Mordanting or Dyeing Cloth in Open Width. 

(Zittauer.) 

when washed with water, as acid is removed and the compound becomes 
more basic. 

Under these circumstances it would perhaps be thought that the basic 
salts would be eminently adapted to use as mordants; but it seems that 
in the case of the aluminium compounds at least, the basic salts too readily 
dissociate with the fonnation of fine precipitates, and this precipitation 
takes place in the mordanting bath before the wool fiber has thoroughly 
absorbed the salt, with the result that there is a considerable amount of 
precipitated mordant attached to the outer layers and interstices of the 
fiber as a superficial deposit which is rather easily removed by washing or 
rubbing. On this account it will be seen that it is not desirable to employ 
a salt for mordanting which dissociates too readily, and, in fact, in prac¬ 
tice, it is usually found to be necessary to- employ some agent which will 
retard this dissociation so that the substance of the fiber may first become 
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obtained on the fiber consists of the chromium oxide rather than the 
chromic acid oxide. In this connection it may be well to call attention to 
the fact that chromium is a metal which is capable of forming two oxides, 
the one Cr203, is known as chromium oxide and forms salts with acids, so 
that the metal acts as a base. On the other hand, chromium also forms the 
oxide CrOs, known as the oxide of chromic acid because this oxide forms 
salts with bases (such as sodium and potassium) and, therefore, the metal 
acts as an acid. Sodium bichromate is a derivative of the acid oxide, and 
both chromic acid and its salts are yellow in color (at least when in solu¬ 
tion). Chrome alum or chromium sulphate, for instance, are salts of 
chromium oxide, the base, and both the salts and the base are green in 
color. Generally speaking, when wool is mordanted with chrome it is the 
green basic chromium compound that is desired as the mordant on the 
fiber, so it will be seen that it is necessary to reduce the acid chrome to the 
basic chromium compound. It is spoken of as a reducing action because 
it is converting a compound derived from a higher oxide (CrOs) to one 
derived from a lower oxide (Cr203). The reduction of salts of chromic 
acid to those of chromium oxide takes place rather readily in the presence 
of many organic substances, the latter themselves being oxidized. Cer¬ 
tain inorganic reducing agents may be employed also, such as sodium 
bisulphite (in the Amend mordanting process) .* Chrome alum or chromium 
sulphate may also be used directly, but these do not seem to give as satis¬ 
factory a mordanting as when chrome is employed. The chief idea in 
mordanting is to obtain a maximum amount of chromium oxide (Cr203) 
fixed in the fiber for a minimum amount of the salt used in the process; 
also the absorption of the mordant must be uniform and it must penetrate 
well throughout the mass of the fiber substance in order that the colors 
subsequently dyed may be satisfactory. 

Practical experience seems to indicate that the most satisfactory 
assistant for use in mordanting wool with chrome is cream of tartar. 
Owing to the rather high cost of this material, however, many other mate¬ 
rials have been used. Some of these are oxalic acid, lactic acid, lactoline 
(sodium lactate), lignorosin (a substance obtained from the waste sulphite 
liquors in the preparation of paper pulp), and many others. Even sodium 
bisulphate has been used as a tartar substitute, but in this case the effect 
would be the same as using a corresponding amount of sulphuric acid, and 
only an oxidizing mordant would be obtained unless some reducing medium 
was also employed in connection with the bisulphate. 

* Amend's proc^ of mordanting is as follows: first mordant the wool for ten min- 
ut03 with 1 per cent chromic acid; then add 3 per cent sulphuric acid and work for one- 
half hour cold; add 8 to 10 per cent sodium bisulphite (52° Tw.) and work cold for 
three-quarters of an hour; run off the liquor and treat in a fresh bath containing 5 per 
cmt soda ash, warming to 130® F. for one-half hour then rinse weE. This method is 
obsolete on account of its complexity. 
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The selection of the assisting agent will depend somewhat on the nature 
of the dyeing and the dyestuff to be used.* In the dyeing of dark blue, 
blacks, and other heavy shades with the alizarines, it is found that lactic 
acid is quite satisfactory, while with light shades and bright tones the 
proper effect is only obtained with tartar; although this latter assistant is 
in general the highest in cost of all those employed. 

In the practical application of the mordanting operation it is customary 
to boil the woolen material (which may be either in the form of yarn or 
woven cloth) for one and one-half to two hours in the mordant bath 
which contains the necessary quantity of chrome and the reducing agent 



Fig. 179. —Open Width Crabbing and Dyeing Machine. (Zittauer.) 

which may have been selected. The color of the mordant liquor at first is 
golden yellow, but it gradually changes to a greenish tone, and the wool 
itself also acquires a greenish color. The best results in subsequent 
dyeing are said to be obtained if the goods after boiling are allowed to 
remain in the warm bath overnight, and this rule is good for all mordants 
except that of tin. After coming from the mordant bath the goods should 
be well washed, and they are then ready for the dyeing operation. 

* The exact method of chroming to be adopted can be determined only from a 
knowledge of the particular dyestuff to be used. For example, Brilliant Alizarine Blue 
R will give the best result when dyed on a mordant of chrome and oxalic acid; Gallo- 
cyanine gives colors much faster to rubbing on a mordant of chrome and tartar than on a 
mordant of chrome and sulphuric, oxalic, or formic acids. On the other hand, Aliz¬ 
arine Brown M must be dyed on a mordant of chrome and acid, as the shades on chrome 
and tartar arc not fast to fulling. 
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In mordanting wool with chrome the mordanting bath is not exhausted 
and may be used again for fresh lots of wool, adding about 2 per cent of 
chrome and 3 per cent of tartar each time.* After mordanting the wool 
should be well washed in order to remove the excess of mordanting liquor 
from the fiber, which coming in contact with the dye liquor would cause a 
loss of coloring matter by precipitation and also form a loosely adherent 
surface color-lake on the fiber w^hich would eventually rub off badly and 
cause the color to smut or crock. It has been demonstrated that about 
3 per cent of chrome is the proper amount of mordant to employ for full 
shades of alizarine colors; for lighter shades less mordant may be used. 
If larger quantities than 3 per cent are employed, the color is liable to be 
injured and will not be as heavy or as bright as when only 3 per cent is used. 
The use of too much chrome also has the effect of oxidizing the wool fiber 
itself, causing it to become harsh, and with some dyes to take up less col¬ 
oring matter. In place of using tartar as the assistant in the mordanting 
process, there may be employed such substances as those mentioned 
above, and even sulphuric or hydrochloric acids may also be used, and 
sodium bisulphate (which is sold as tartar substitute is frequently 
employed where cheapness is more desirable than quality, t It is the general 
opinion, however, that tartar furnishes the best all-round results. Lactic 
acid employed in connection with sulphuric acid is a very good assistant 
where heavy shades, such as blues, browns, etc., are to be dyed; it causes a 
complete reduction and exhaustion of the mordanting bath and only 
requires the use of about 2 per cent of chrome in place of the usual 3 per 
cent; it causes the mordanted wool to have a very decided greenish color, 
however, and on this account does not give as good results as tartar in 
certain shades. The use of formic acid as a chrome assistant is becoming 
of some importance. 

4. Mordanting with Other Metallic Salts. —In mordanting with alum, 
the mordant employed is usually potash alum rather than soda alum, as 
the former is more liable to be free from impurities, and more especially 
free from traces of iron, which would exert a dulling effect in the subse¬ 
quent dyeing. Of recent years aluminium sulphate has been prepared 
commercially in a high degree of purity, and this salt is now being exten- 


* The chrome and tartar should be dissolved and added separately to the bath, 
t When substitutes for tartar are employed, the following relative proportions may 
be used: 


Sulphuric acid 
Oxalic acid.. ., 
Lactoline.... 
Formic acid.. 
Lactic acid.. . 
Sulphuric acid 


li to 2 per cent 
11 to 2 per cent 
11 to 2 per cent 
2 to 4 per cent 
5 per cent 
1 per cent 
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sively used for mordant purposes, as its content of active 
material is much higher than is the case with alum, as the lat 4 ^« 
a large proportion of water of crystallization, and also contaii^ "" 
erable amount of inert potassium sulphate. In using either alt ^ ^ ^ ^ 
nium sulphate the customary and the best assistant to empl< 

In this case, however, the tartar does not act as a reducing 
mordanting salt, but serves as a means of bringing about a ^ ^ 
dissociation of the salt so that more of the aluminium hyclr*** ^ * 
taken up by the fiber. It is usual to boil the wool in the morcl^^ - ^ 



Fig. 180.—Machine for Mordanting Cotton Yarn. (Timmcir. I 


one and one-half to two hours in a manner similar to that of 11 if i 
with chrome. Apparently if the mordanting takes place w t f! 
addition of tartar to the bath, the aluminium compound taken *i 
fiber (either in the form of a hydrate or a basic sulphate) is ncj^t ii 
factory condition to form a good color-lake with the dyestuff* i $% 
or lactic acid may also be employed in place of tartar and 
reasonable cost, but the results in dyeing do not, as a rule, 
as good. The influence of the tartar in the mordanting with mt\ 
compounds is perhaps more in the way of affecting the physic.?ml # 
of the absorbed aluminium hydrate or oxide rather than «-|| 
influencing the reaction, and it is weU known in the preparatic**# 
lakes (irrespective of the fiber) that the physical condition of t 
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which the color is precipitated has much to do with the satisfactory 
nature of the finished color-lake. 

Mordanting wool with iron or tin compounds is seldom done in general 
practice. For the production of an iron mordant, ferrous sulphate (cop¬ 
peras) is generally employed, the wool being boiled in the mordanting bath 
with the addition of an equal amount of oxalic acid. If tartar is used in 
this case there will be precipitated in the wool a basic sulphate of iron and 
the fiber will exhibit a rusty-brown appearance; whereas by the use of 
oxalic acid no precipitation takes place, and the wool acquires a nice creamy 
color. 

For mordanting with tin it is customary to employ stannous chloride 
or tin crystals with the addition of tartar, and boiling the wool as usual 
in the mordant bath for one and one-half to two hours. It is not advis¬ 
able to allow the wool to steep in the mordant bath, as the fiber is liable 
to become harsh and tendered. 

5. Description of Mordanting Methods. —The following is a brief sum¬ 
mary and description of the principal methods employed in mordanting 
wool in practice. 

(a) Chrome Mordant. —In this case chrome alone is used without any 
assistant, and this is perhaps the method of mordanting most commonly 
employed by dyers. The wool is simply boiled for one to two hours in a 
bath containing 2 to 4 per cent of chrome. A standing bath may be 
maintained, being freshened up each time by the addition of about three- 
fourths of the original amount of chrome.* 

(b) Chrome and Tartar Mordant. —Use 3 per cent (on the weight 
of the wool) of chrome as sodium bichromate. This should be well dis¬ 
solved in the mordant bath, which should be at about 160 ° F. Enter the 
wool, which should be well scoured and washed, and bring to the boil 
for one-half hour. Then add 3 per cent of tartar dissolved in hot water, 
stir up well and boil for one to one and one-half hours longer. Where hard 
water is used it is best to add a small amount of acetic acid. In the case 
of light shades being dyed the quantity of chrome and tartar may be 
correspondingly diminished. By allowing the goods after boiling to steep 
for some time in the warm mordant bath the intensity of the mordanting 
may be somewhat increased. 

(c) Chrome and Formic Acid. —^This acid is being more and more used 
as a chrome assistant, as it gives very good results, and practically ex¬ 
hausts the bath, and consequently less chrome is required. Prepare the 
bath with 1 to 2 per cent of chrome and 1 to 2 per cent of formic acid 

* It is claimed by dyers, in fact, that old mordanting baths of chrome give better 
results in dyeing than when fresh baths are used; this is perhaps due to the partial reduc¬ 
tion of the chrome and the presence of accumulated coUoidal substances which may aid 
in the mordanting. 
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(HO p("r c(m\). ''Fho disudvaiitage of this iiudhiHl is that tlir nalurtiia: 
ih(‘ chrc)in.('‘ tak(‘s placf* txx) rapidly aad unavtai niurdaiif iii^ is liahla 
rc^slllt which will show u|) in uncvcat dy(‘iii^s. It is !H\st, iht*rrfim\ tost 
the l)ath at I-IO'* R and ^^radnally hrin^ up to I In* latil, aial l!a*n hut! 
about one* and oruvhalf liours. 

(d) Chrome and Sulphuric Acid..This incfhnci is {aiipliiycd whcii 

oxidizing mordant is d(\sircd, <*s|H‘('ially when dyeing Logwrw«{. The in 
clant ol>tainc*d on th(* wool is of a yellow (*olor, and prohai»ly eoii<^isl>- « 
chroinnt.e (d cliroiniuin whieii is capahh* fd <‘xerling a nitiii*r strong oxj» 
ing atd.ion on 1h(‘ dy<u ( )t-h(*r (‘hrome mordants givi* a gref*!ti.''4i rolur 
th(‘ inordanlf'd wool, ns tin* mordant c*n the liirr eoiisisls of eliroiiii 
hydrate* or oxide* and re‘tains no oxidizing power. Prepare the Itafli w 
3 pe‘r ee*nt of (‘lironu* and I |>er c’enf of sulphurie* acid and l»oil ttie w 



Flo. IHl. ■ Viirri Merdaiifing Miirlilrie, flMiiiilre.l 


for one l.o two houfH. Aftor treutioK w ith ihw ittonhiiil (lt<- w«»il »*jioii!ii i 
Ik* cxixiHfil loiiK Ui liKlit,, jw ihiH will ejuw ri*«lu»’fi(.ri of llw »[iroiiii> 
rhirtnumii oxi*li*, sinii iiiuy t4> i^tri'jikv *'olor?* in <|yi’ii 

(6) Chrome end I.actic Acid Mordent, 'rhtt* [jrix’i'SH w rorrk'd out 
pniot ically the Hiitno inniiiMT fw t }h« itrocwlirig. only in tltin nw 2|, jwr ii 
of (throuH* luid B ficr cent of Iwtir arid an* umi. 'rhi* lai-tir m i,! whief 
<*tMiuiHir(‘iaf!y availaJdc i« UHiially of m [mr «'<*nt i*t,n*itt(» h. atitl mmm in ! 
form of a litiiiid. 'fho aaiotiiit n-forrod k» iti t!iw |ir,M-i*« in Nwd cat I 
ctoinmctncial varioty, 

(f) Another Chrome and Lactic Acid Mordant.- The* tiiorchof !,asl( 
made up with the ntcpiiml cpuiutity t,( water. f„ pin* K, „ 

thciu the following mordant matorialtc arc* adejed in tJii*ir fet.|,,a'tive ord 
2 | fK*r cent of chrome, Ij ptcr cent of mjljihuric ;nid Mit}‘ s,„d -j j 
«Htt of li«-tic acid; fctir up tlj« hath well, enter the wool and w„rk for i« 
half hour at IW) I*,, bring up to thi; Iwil within Eudf ait hour atid Uiia 
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boil foi one hour. Under these conditions the bath becomes almost com¬ 
plete ly exhausted, and, therefore, may be considered as somewhat of an 
nnprovement over the preceding process, and furthermore less lactic acid 
is reciuired. 

(s) Chrome and Oxalic Acid Mordant.—Prepare the mordant bath 
with 3 per cent of chrome and 3 per cent of oxalic acid. Carry out the 
treatment as in process (a). By the further addition of J to 1 per cent of 
sulphuric acid it is possible to obtain a better exhaustion of the bath. 
1 his method of mordanting is somewhat cheaper than the chrome and 
tartar method, and in certain dyeings gives brighter shades than the latter. 

(h) Chromium Fluoride Mordant.—In this case the mordant bath is 
prepared with 4 per cent of chromium fluoride and 1 per cent of oxalic 
acid, and the wool is treated at the boil for one hour. 

(i) Alum Mordant.—The mordant bath is made up with 5 per cent 
of iron-free alum (or 3 per cent of pure aluminium sulphate) and 5 per cent 
of tartar (or per cent of oxalic acid). The two salts should first be well 
dissolved in warm water and then added to the bath, which is heated to a 
temperature of about 160° F. The wool is then entered, the bath is brought 
up to the boil within half an hour, and the boiling is continued for an hour 
longer. 

(j) Iron Mordant.—The bath is prepared in the following manner: 
dissolve in the warm bath 5 per cent of oxalic acid; then dissolve in some 
very soft cold water 5 per cent of ferrous sulphate (copperas). Add this 
latter solution to the oxalic acid bath with constant stirring, and when the 
bath has become clear and colorless, introduce the wool, and boil for one 
and one-half hours. After mordanting the wool should be almost white 
or only show a creamy color, and in no case should be brown. 

(k) Tin Mordant.—In the preparation of this bath use the following 
ingredients: 4 per cent stannous chloride and 5 per cent of tartar; treat 
the wool for one hour at 190° F., taking care not to bring the bath to the 
boil. After one hour remove from the bath and wash very well, and under 
no circumstances leave the wool lying in the bath. 

6. Single-bath Methods of Mordanting.—In former days the mor¬ 
dants were nearly always applied in a separate bath from that of the dyeing 
operation; or, at least, the mordant was applied first, and if the bath was 
completely exhausted, the same bath could then be employed as the dye- 
bath. This was especially true in cases of dyeing where the natural 
dyewoods were employed and where the old-line alizarines were used. The 
use of two baths was almost essential to obtain a satisfactory dyeing. In 
later years, however, a number of the coal-tar dyes were found to be of 
such a nature that the mordant and the dyestuff could be applied in one 
bath by first dyeing the wool with the coloring matter in an ordinary acid 
bath (using generally acetic acid, though sometimes sulphuric acid was also 
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add(Kl latf^r to obtain an cornplefe <*xhaUHtion a.s aial t\wn addiiia: 

the inordaai (whi(‘li was nc*arly alwa^'s {*111*011110 and Itralinif tin* !iiat«'riai 
for alxiut oiHshalf hour l(>n^(*r. 'I'his onn-halh, or allor-flirontifii^n inotliud 
was of rounsc* only applic’ablc* to {iy{‘st.ulTH wliiidi w(‘ro rain'iblo of Doiiii^ takoii 
tip l)y t-la^ wcK)l in a- noutral or hatli. In fart, dyf*s iivliii'h won* 
g(ai(*rally c’(Tt.aiii Huljihonatial alizarine ilyos ftr oortain azfi arid dyo.Hi 
n*ally dyed wool like* an arid color, hut tlie fiyoin^ m# olftaiii*‘d was iiof 
particularly fast. By afhT-nionlantin^, liow«*vcr, a true turmhmt color- 
lakct wan jirnduc’e^fl which had v<*ry satisfa«*t{jry fastia^HS. 

In more* n*<’(*nt years it was also disctiv{*rc*d thaf- «‘{*rtain iif fhi'n* a*’ift 
mordant ■dy(*H conkl hi* used in a single hath siniult4ineouHly with the iiior- 
dant if certain iirca'uuiions \vi‘r(‘ ohsi^rviai in thi* |)roc‘css. In iliiH f*a.Hr ilie 



dyestiilT fioliition m milled to the hath logf^itier willi the rliriiitiei al«i iiiiiiig 
ncitiie iinimoiiiiim sulphate or iireinte mid ki^Taiig the tmili well tiiiflrr tlie 
boil for noirif! time. This process wm kiiciwfi m the ** riietft*r|irofiir/* 
** clircmmti*/' or ** inimiMdirome inethcich mid wm very^ largely iimt fin 
amiiirit cif the great saving in hmidling fincl time m wf*ll tfii* of hm 
frtacliiiiery and nmtmmh. In thia Itie dyeing mill thi^ rntmlminm 

limy \m will to lake plin’e aitfiuliatiwiuply, find flie umnhml is pre\x*fif**ii 
from firtifdpitiiliiig the dyiwiiiiff m a rnfordakit in the tmlli liy the 
of tliii iiiiimciniiiiii mil. The dye and the ifirirdniit mn* np by the 
filxT 8imiiltfiii.iiciu«!y, but the eolordake cir irifniliilile dye-fiirirdaiit ruin. 

j i.. ..t.....t .. it,,. « » «,. tft « 
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free from greasy substances, and that the soapy residues be very completely 
removed by rinsing. If this is not done sticky insoluble metallic com¬ 
pounds will be formed with the mordant employed and these will enter 
into the formation of the color-lakes eventually dyed with the result that 
the color may appear streaky or spotty and exhibit the bad defect of 
rubbing. Wool is very largely dyed with the mordant colors in the loose 
stock for the production of yarns entering into fabrics which are after¬ 
wards more or less heavily fulled (or felted), so that these dyes are more 
used for woolen goods than for worsteds (which require no fulling). It is 
essential, therefore, that the mordanting and dyeing operations should 
be so conducted as to injure the fiber to the least extent, otherwise great 
waste will occur in the carding and spinning operations. Also precautions 
must be had not to make the fiber harsh or brittle in the mordanting. 

As in dyeing with mordant colors it is usually necessary to boil the 
material in the dyebath rather vigorously and for a long period, it is best 
to use suitable dyeing machines that require a minimum mechanical 
treatment of the fibers; it is preferable to circulate the liquors through the 
fiber, while maintaining the latter at rest in a fixed position. 

Calcium acetate is frequently added to the dyebath for the purpose of 
brightening the color, and it is supposed that a triple color-lake is formed 
between the chromium, the calcium, and the alizarine. Where the water 
employed for the dyebath is sufficiently hard (that is, contains sufficient 
lime salts in solution) the addition of acetic acid in requisite amounts will 
form the neeessary calcium acetate, hence none of this salt need be added 
under such conditions. For water of 5 to 10° of hardness (one degree of 
hardness represents 1 part of lime in 100,000 parts of water) 2 parts 
acetic acid (of 9° B6.) should be added for each 1000 parts of water in the 
dyebath; and for water of 10 to 15° hardness 3 parts of acetic acid should 
be added.* The best and most practical way, perhaps, is to add acetic 
acid to the dyebath until a test-paper of blue litmus is distinctly reddened. 
Acetic acid is furthermore added to the dyebath for the purpose of more 
thoroughly exhausting the coloring matter, but the addition of the acid in 
this case should not be made until near the end of the dyeing operation, in 
order to prevent unevenness. 

When dyeing piece-goods, hat felts, or such material that is diflScult to 
penetrate, it is advisable not to use acetic acid at the beginning of the 
dyeing operation, but to add about 3 gallons of ammonium acetate solu¬ 
tion per 1000 gallons of dye liquor. After boiling for an hour the acetic 
acid may be added to further the exhaustion of the dyebath. 

The alizarines, as a rule, exhaust quite well and many of them will not 
require the addition of any acid, especially when light shades are dyed. 

* From 1 to 3 gallons of acetic acid (9® Tw.) will be required per 1000 gallons of dye 
liquor. 
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The initial temperature of the alizarine dyebath should be quite low (100° 
F. or even lower), and the elevation of the temperature to the boil should l)e 
gradual in order to have the dyeing even and Avell penetrated.* The color- 
lake does not develop fully until after boiling for some time, hence it 
requires a longer time, as a rule, to dye alizarines than it does acid colors on 
wool. 

When dark colors are dyed with the alizarines the fastness to fulling 
may be materially increased by the addition of about | per cent of chrome 
after dyeing, and continuing the boiling for one-half hour longer. 

8. Top-chrome Method. —In this process of dyeing mordant colors the 
dyestuff is first applied to the fiber and then the mordant is added either 
in the same bath as the dyestuff or in a separate bath. The method of 



Pkj. 183.—Jiggers for Mordanting and Dyeing. (Zittaucr.) 


simply adding the mordant to the same bath is coming more and more into 
vogue as this cuts down the handling of the goods and decreases the expense. 
In using this process, of course, it is necessary to employ dyestuffs that are 
taken up by the wool from an acid bath with good exhaustion so that when 
the chrome mordant is added there is little or no dye left in the bath, as 
otherwise a lake would be precipitated by the chrome combining with the 
excess of dyestuff. While this method has advantages of simplicity and 
cost there are difficulties in matching to shade and also the range of dye¬ 
stuffs that are applicable is somewhat limited. The true alizarine dyes 
cannot be employed by this method, as a rule, as these will only be taken 

’^Wken the soluble powdered alizarines (the bisulphite compounds) are used the 
temperature of the dyebath should not be raised above 150° F. until practically all of 
the color has been absorbed, as at higher temperatures the bisulphite compound of the 
dye splits up and allows the insoluble dyestuff to be precipitated in the liquor. This 
causes loss of dyestuff and also gives colors which will rub badly. 
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up by the fiber when a mordant is already present. It is also more diffi¬ 
cult to obtain level dyeing with the top-chrome method, especially on yarns 
and piece-goods. The method, however, is well adapted to the dyeing of 
loose w’'Ool and slubbing where perfect level dyeing is not required, as any 
lack of uniformity is corrected by the mixing of the fibers in drawing and 
spinning. The method is also largely used for the dyeing of blacks and 
blues and heavy shades of brown, where the acid-chrorne dyes are used. 
In the case of loose wool and slubbing the material is left in a better con¬ 
dition for spinning than when the pre-mordanting method is used, and as 
regards fastness it may be said that in many cases this is even better than 
by the older process, as the after-mordanting tends niorci thoroughly to fix 
the dyestuff and does not leave any ex(*.ess of unfixed dye to rub or wash off. 

In applying tins process the dyestuff is first weirboiled up with a small 
amount of water in the dyevat,* then the bath is made up with cold water 
and 1 to 5 per cent of acetic acid; the goods are entered and the tempera¬ 
ture of the bath is gradually raised to the boil and maintained at that tem¬ 
perature for one hour. In case the bath is not (X)mpletely exhausted 
about J to 1 per cent of sulphuric acid is added and the boiling is con¬ 
tinued until the liquor is clear. Then from J to 2 per cent (depending on 
the amount of dyestuff used) of chrome is added, and the boiling continued 
for one-half hour, f After dyeing the wool should bo washed off immediately 
to prevent change of color due to the prolonged action of the chrome 
liquor. 

In dyeing piece-goods or yarns by this process it is not advisable to add 
all of the acid at onc(‘,, but to add it in portions until the bath is exhausted, t 
Where the goods contain white cotton effect-threads it is necessary to use 


* To obtain the best results with some of the aftor-chromod colors it is recommended 
to correct the water used in the dyebath by the addition of ammonium oxalate. For 100 
gallons of dye liquor the following amounts of this salt will be necessary: 


For soft water (3 to 7® hardness). 2 ozs. 

Moderately hard water (7 to 10®). 5 ozs, 

Ver3^ hard water (10 to 14®). 6 ozs. 


t It is very important that the (dirome should not be added until the dyebath is 
completely exhausted of color, as otherwise a brownish shade will nearly always result 
(in the dyeing of blacks). The tone of the chrome hlac^ks may b(‘, somewhat regulated 
by the amounts of sulphuric acid and chrome used, smaller amounts giving bluish tones 
and larger amounts jet shades. In dyeing jwtting chrome blacks it is best to use 2 to 3 
per cent of sulphuric acid and 2 to 3 per cent of chrome. 

t In cases of some dyes satisfactory evenness of color can only be obtained (espe¬ 
cially when dyeing piece-goods) by first boiling the material in the dyebath with addition 
of acetic acid alone, and then adding the dyestuff solution. When dyeing with Chrome 
Blue it is recommended to add lactic add (about 4 per cent) together with the chrome, 
as this ^ves increased fastness to fulling. With some dyes, such as Palatine Chrome 
Black SR, acetic acid only can be used in dyeing. 
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more sulphuric acid in exhausting the bath in order to prevent bleeding 
into the cotton. 

One of the principal uses of the top-chrome method is in the applica¬ 
tion of the so-called “ chrome blacks to wool. Very large quantities of 
these blacks are used in the dyeing of wool for the production of shades 
that are especially fast to washing, light and fulling, and in many cases to 
potting.* These blacks are of the general type of Diamond Black, of which 
there are a number of different brands on the market; they are also known 
as Chrome Black, Anthracene Chrome Black, Erio Chrome Black, etc. 
Diamond Black F is a very good example of this class of colors, and it has 
been very extensively employed on wool to take the place of Logwood, as it 
is very fast to light and washing, as well as fulling. It is not fast to potting, 
however, and until rather recently the only blacks that were fast in this 
respect were Logwood Black and Alizarine Black. Diamond Black PV (the 
suffix P ” meaning fast to potting), however, will stand the potting test, 
and on this account is a very important dyestuff. The PV brand is also 
much more soluble than the others and requires more sulphuric acid and 
chrome in the dyeing. It is very largely used for the dyeing of carbonized 
rags, as it gives a well-penetrated color. The chrome blacks do not 
give satisfactory colors when dyed by the pre-chrome method, nor are 
the results very good with the meta-chrome process. 

9. Mono-chrome or Meta-chrome Method. —In this process of dye¬ 
ing not only is but one bath employed, but the dyestuff and the chrome 
mordant are added together, so that the mordanting and the dyeing take 
place simultaneously. Several years ago this process was used with the 
aid of a special meta-chrome ” mordant which consisted of a mixture 
of potassium chromate and ammonium sulphate. At the present time 
the dyer usually makes up his own meta-chrome mordant. This process 
is capable of being used with a large number of the mordant dyes, as many 
of these are not precipitated by a neutral chromate. On the other hand, 
others like Gallocyanine and the true alizarines cannot be used in this 
way, as even the neutral chromate will cause precipitation of the 
color-lake. The theory of the meta-chrome process is that when the dye- 
bath is made up comparatively cold with the mixture of the dyestuff with 
chrome and an ammonium salt, there is no formation of the color-lake; 
when the bath is heated, however, the ammonium salt (which is no doubt 

* Potting is a process employed for giving a certain character of finish to woolen 
cloth. Briefly described it consists of wrapping the goods around a roller and immersing 
in water for about twenty-four hours, then gigging. These operations are repeated 
several times until the desired results are obtained. It is necessary that the dyestuff 
employed shall not bleed into adjacent whites or colors. The potting blacks are* also 
serviceable for heavy fulling of goods having mercerized cotton-effect threads, as the 
mercerized cotton will become more or less stained by any other blacks. 
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dissociated in the bath) is decomposed and free ammonia is driven off, 
leaving acid in the bath. Thus the conditions become such as to cause a 
precipitation of the color-lake; but at this stage the dyestuff has been 
practically all absorbed by the fiber, so that the formation of the color- 
lake^ takes place only within the fiber. This process has come into large use 
for the dyeing of all manner of chrome shades on wool in any form of man¬ 
ufacture from the loose stock to the finished cloth. It is more especially 
adapted pc^rhaps to the dyeing of stubbing and yarns. The dyes, however, 
must be properly selected with the limitations of the method in view. 
Dyes for this purpose are called by various names, such as Meta-chrome, 
Mono-chrome, Chromate Colors, Auto-chrome, etc. This process has a 
distinct advantage over the other methods of applying mordant dyes in 



Fi(J. 184.—Horizontal Drying Cans. (Zittauer.) 

that it rcciuires only a single bath, and as the shade develops gradually it is 
much easier for the dyer to match his colors than with the top-chrome proc¬ 
ess where the exact color is not known until after the dye has all been 
absorbed and the chrome is added. 

The mete-chrome method may be carried out as follows: First add 
the color solution to the bath and then a solution containing the required 
amount of chrome and ammonium sulphate made alkaline with ammonia. 
In dyeing yarns enter the goods at 140° F., slowly bring up to the boil and 
dye for one hour. Doose wool or slubbing may be started at higher tem¬ 
peratures. Ammonium acetate may be used in place of the sulphate, but 
it is doubtful if it gives as good results, while at the same time it is more 
expensive. Or the chrome may be used alone with ammonia, and acetic 
acid is added toward the end of the dyeing to ihake the bath acid. Formic 
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acid may also be used in the same manner.* The amount of chrome 
taken is usually half the weight of the color used, though this may vary 
somewhat according to the dye. For each part of chrome use 2| parts of 
ammonium sulphate (or if acids are employed use 2^ parts acetic acid, 1 
part of formic acid, 1 part of sulphuric acid, or 4 parts of niter cake). 
Where small quantities of dyes are used the amount of chrome taken 
should not be less than 1 per cent. 

The dyes which can be used with the meta-chrome process include 
browns, reds, greens, and yellows. There are as yet no dark blue or black 
dyes which are suitable for this process. There are also some other dyes 
than the mordant colors which may be used in the bath for shading and 
which will stand the action of the chrome. Such dyes, for instance, are 
Sulphon Cyanine, Indocyanine, and Patent Blue. 

10. Dyeing on Various Mordants.—^Where very bright colors are desired 
as with reds, blues, and yellows, chrome cannot be used as the mordant, 
but alum or stannous chloride may be employed. Alum is used to quite 
an extent for certain shades, but as the colors obtained on a tin mordant 
are not as fast and as the tin mordant makes the wool harsh and brittle, 
it is very little used in practice. In order to obtain as bright and clear 
colors as possible with the alizarine dyes, it is necessary that the water and 
the chemicals employed both for mordanting and dyeing should be free 
from any trace of iron, as the presence of this metal causes a saddening of 
the color. 

Other metallic mordants than chrome may also be employed in the 
same manner as the top-chroming method. Chromium fluoride, alum, 
copperas, and bluestone may be employed, and either the single-bath or 
two-bath method may be used, the first, however, always being preferalole 
wherever possible. Afte'-mordanting with chromium fluoride is chiefly 
employed for the dyeing of medium to dark blue colors on piece-goods with 
the use of the Anthracene Blues. The dyebath is prepared with 20 per 
cent of glaubersalt, 4 per cent of oxalic acid and the necessary dyestuff. 
Th6 dyeing is fir.:t run cold for thirty minutes, then brought to the boil 
for about one horn The solution of chromium fluoride (2 bo 4 per cent) is 
then added, and the boiling continued for about thirty minutes. 

After-mordanting with alum is occasionally carried out in the dyeing of 

* Another one-bath dyeing process somewhat resembling the meta-chrome process 
is one using a mordant of chrome and formic acid in the following manner: The bath 
is first prepared with 1| per cent of chrome and 2 per cent of formic acid (80 per cent); 
Iran the goods for 1| hours at 160° F., then add the well-dissolved dyestuff and continue 
the dyeing for one hour; finally add 2 per cent more of formic acid and gradually bring 
to the boil. This method depends on the fact that the use of formic acid completely 
exhausts the chrome before the dye is added and therefore no precipitation of dye takes 
place in the bath. This process, however, has not proved very popular and no doubt 
the results are not as satisfactory as by the other method. 
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bright reds. The acid-chrome or milling reds are used and the dyeing is 
done as above described, then a solution of 10 per cent of alum in hot 
water is added, and the dyeing continued at the boil for one-half hour. 
The oxalic acid is added in these cases of after-mordanting in order to cor¬ 
rect the hardness of the water, and where this is considerable the amount of 
oxalic acid must be correspondingly increased. The presence of copper 
surfaces should be avoided in the dyebath, cither wooden or tinned copper 
vessels being used. The Alizarine Reds and Oranges may be dyed in this 
manner. 

The after-mordanting with copperas (ferrous sulphate) is principally 
employed in the case of dyeing black where Logwood is used in connection 



Fig. 185."—Dryer and Foulard. 

with a coal-tar mordant dyestuff. Blucstone is usually employed in con¬ 
junction with the iron salt. The following is an example of this procicss: 
Dye with 2| per cent of oxalic acid, 3 per cent of Palatine Black 4B and 
10 per cent of Logwood extract; after boiling for one hour add 8 per cent 
of copperas and 2 per cent of bluestonc, and continue boiling for one hour. 
Quite a variety of dyes may be used in this manner for the shading of 
Logwood Black, such as Fast Blue, Alkali Violet, Acid Violet, and Fast 
Green SF. 

An after-mordanting with bluestone is sometimes given for the purpose 
of increasing the fastness to light of certain dyes. The dyeing is done in 
the usual manner and then the bluestone is added to the bath and the 
boiling is continued for one-half to one hour. 
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11. Experimental. Exp. 133. General Method of Dyeing Mordant Colors.—The 
most generally used mordant for wool is chrome or sodium bichromate. It is applied 
to the fiber in the following manner: Prepare a bath containing 3 per cent of chrome 
and 4 per cent of tartar; enter a test skein of woolen yarn at 140° F., gradually raise to 
the boil, and continue at that temperature for one-half hour; wash well, and then dye in a 
fresh bath containing 2 per cent Alizarine Blue NG and 4 per cent of calcium acetate; 
enter at 100° F., gradually raise to the boil, and dye at that temperature for one-half 
hour; then add 2 per cent of acetic acid and boil for fifteen minutes longer; wash well 
and dry. Sodium (or potassium) bichromate, is a salt of chromic acid (CrOJ, while the 
mordant which is eventually produced on the fiber is chromium oxide (CraOa), hence in 
the process of mordanting the chrome must undergo reduction. This is brought about 
partly by the wool itself, but chiefly by the aid of the tartar. The latter is potassium 



Fig. 186.—Dryer for Mordanted Yarn. 

acid tartrate, or potassium bitartrate, and is a reducing agent. When mordanting it will 
be noticed that the wool is first yellow in color; this is probably due to the formation of 
chromium chromate in the fiber. If this compound is exposed to the action of strong 
light it will suffer a rapid reduction to chromium oxide, which is green in color; it 

is best not to expose the mordanted wool unevenly to light for any length of time before 
dyeing. 

Exp. 134. Effect of Iron Salts in the Bath.—Alizarine colors are much affected by 
the presence of iron salts in either the mordant or the dyebath, the color being con¬ 
siderably dulled through the formation of an iron color-lake with the dyestuff. To 
show this influence in the mordant bath, mordant a skein of woolen yam in a bath 
containing 3 per cent of chrome, 4 per cent of tartar, and a few drops of a solution of 
copperas. After mordanting dye as usual with 2 per cent of Alizarine Blue NG; wash 
and dry and compare the color thus obtained with that produced with the same mordimt 
and dyestuff without the addition of the iron salt. Mordant a second skein of woolen 
yam in the usual manner with 3 per cent of chrome and 4 per cent of tartar, and dye as 
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before with 2 per cent of Alizarine Blue NG, but add to the dyebath a few drops of a 
solution of copperas. Notice the effect of this on the appearance of the color. 

Exp. 136. Comparison of Different Mordants on Wool.—Mordant a skein of woolen 
yarn in a bath containing 3 per cent of chrome and 4 per cent of tartar; enter at 140° F., 
gradually bring to the boil, and continue at that temperature for one-half hour; wash 
well and dye in a fresh bath containing 2 per cent of Alizarine Red SW; enter at 100° F., 
gradually bring to the boil, and dye at that temperature for one-half hour, then wash 
well and dry. 

Mordant a second skein of woolen yarn in a similar manner, but instead of chrome 
use as the mordant: 10 per cent of alum, 3 per cent of tartar and 2 per cent of oxalic 
acid. Wash well, and dye with 2 per cent of Alizarine Red SW, adding to the dyebath 2 
per cent of calcium acetate, 1 per cent of soap, and i per cent of tannic acid, each of these 
latter ingredients being dissolved separately in water. This mordant is principally 
used for red, orange, and maroon colors. The presence of copper surfaces in the dye¬ 
bath should be avoided as this will dull the colors. The harmful influence of the copper, 
however, may be avoided by the addition of 3 ozs. of ammonium sulphocyanide per 100 
gallons of dye liquor. 

Mordant a third skein, using 8 per cent of copperas as the mordant with 8 per cent of 
oxalic acid; wash well and dye with 2 per cent of Alizarine Red SW. 

Mordant a fourth skein with 5 per cent of bluestonc and 4 per cent of tartar; wash 
well and dye with 2 per cent of Alizarine Red SW. 

Mordant a fifth skein with 4 per cent of stannous chloride and 2 per cent of oxalic 
acid; wash well and dye with 2 per cent of Alizarine Red SW. 

Compare the s(W(u'al colors obtained on the different mordants with the same dye¬ 
stuff, and also preserve .samples of the original mordanted yarn before dyeing in each 
case, so as to be able to compare the colors given by the mordants alone. Make a record 
of the results as follows: 


Mordant, 

Color of mordanted skein, 

Color of dyed skein. 







Iff in . 



f. 



Tin... 







Exp. 136. After-mordanting with Chrome.—^I’^his method may be used with quite a 
number of the mordant colors, and is becoming a favorite process, as only one bath is 
recidired. Dye a skein of woolen yarn in a bath containing 2 per cent of Anthracene 
Yellow C, 2 per cent of sulphuric acid, and 20 per cent of glaubersalt; enter at 120° F., 
gradually bring to the boil, and continue at that temperature for one-half hour; then lift 
the skein and add 3 per cent of chrome, and continue the boiling for fifteen minutes; 
wash and dry, Pre^serve a sample of the color before chroming and compare it with the 
chromed color. Many of the mordant dyes are now prepared in such a manner that 
they have slight acid properties and are capable of being absorbed by the wool fiber 
from acid baths; these dyes are chiefly in the powder form, and some are compounds of 
the alimrine dym with sodium bisulphite; they are also much more soluble in water 
than the ordinary aiizarm^. » 
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Dye a skein of woolen yarn in a bath containing 4 per cent of acetic acid, 2 per cent 
of Acid Alizarine Green R, and 20 per cent of glaubersalt. Dye in the same manner as 
before and then add 3 per cent of chrome as above; wash well and dry. 

Dye a third skein in a bath containing 2 per cent of sulphuric acid, 4 per cent of Dia- 
mond Black F and 20 per cent of glaubersalt; dye as before and after-chrome with 2 
per cent of chrome and 1 per cent of sulphuric acid; wash well and dry. 



Fig. 187. —Padder, Steamer and Washer for Mordanting Cotton and Dyeing Pieces. 

(Zittauer.) 

Dye a fourth skein with 2 per cent of Diamond Flavine in the same manner and after¬ 
chrome; wash and dry. In each case preserve a sample of the skein before chroming in 
order to observe any change in the color due to the chroming. 

Test these colors as to their fastness to wa.shing and acids. 

Make a record of the results in the following manner: 


Dyestuff. 

Effect of 
chroming. 

Washing test. 

Acid 

test. 

Color. 

White 

wool. 

White 

cotton. 

Anthracene Yellow C.. 






Acid Alizarine Green R. 






Diamond Black F . 






Diamond Flavine... 













Exp. 137. One-bath Process. —^The one-bath after-chroming process may be illus¬ 
trated as follows: 

(a) Dyeing with an Acid-chrome Color. —First dye in a bath containing 3 per cent 
of Alizarine Yellow G and 4 per cent of acetic acid; after dyeing at the boil for one hour, 
lift the goods and add 2 per cent of chrome and 1 per cent of sulphuric acid previously 
dissolved in some warm water. Re-enter the goo^ and boil for one-half hour long®:. 
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This is an example of an azo dyestulT which reacts with wool as an ordinary acid dye, 
but which is also capable of forming a faster color-lake with the chrome mordant. 

(6) Dyeing with a Chrome Black or Chromotrop Dye.—First dye in a bath with 6 
per <!ent of Chromotrop 2B, 20 per cent of glaubersalt, and 4 per cent of sulphuric acid; 
then lift the goods and add 3 per cent of chrome and boil for one-half hour longer. This 
kind of a dye gives an acid dyeing which is of a purplish red color, but when the chrome 
mordant is applied the color changes to a full black. In this case the color-lake with the 
chrome is of an entirely different color from that of the acid dyestuff itself. 

Exp. 138. Various One-bath Methods.—The one-bath mordanting and dyeing 
operation may be understood by a consideration of the following examples: 

(a) Use of Meta-chrome Dye.—Prepare the dyebath by first adding 2 per cent of 
chrome and 5 per cent of ammonium acetate, and then add 2 per cent of Meta-chrome 



Fig, 188. —Apparatus for Steaming and Fixing Mordanted Cotton. 


Brown; enter the wool at 140® F., gradually raise to the boil and maintain at that tena- 
perature for three-quarters of an hour. 

(6) Use of Tin Mordant and Cochineal in One Bath.—Cochineal was formerly very 
largely used for the production of scarlets on woolen goods, and even at the present time 
it still is used for this purpose to a considerable degree. For the production of this color 
a tin mordant is employed in the following manner: Prepare the dyebath with 10 per 
cent of ground Cochineal, 6 per cent of oxalic acid and 6 per cent of stannous chloride; 
boil up the bath for about ten minutes, then add sufficient cold water to bring the tem¬ 
perature down to about 150® F. The wool is then entered, the temperature is grad¬ 
ually brought up to the boil and the dyeing continued for one hour. By this single¬ 
bath process a scarlet of a brighter and yellower shade is obtained than with the two- 
bath process where the mordant is first applied and the dyeing takes place in a fresh bath. 
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(c) Dyeing Logwood in One Bath.—^This method of dyeing is sometimes practiced 
for the production of dark blue or black on cheap shoddy goods. The dyebath is pre¬ 
pared with 6 per cent of Logwood extract, 2 per cent of oxalic acid, 2 per cent of tartar, 
4 per cent of copperas (ferrous sulphate) and 4 per cent of bluestone (copper sulphate). 
Bring the bath up to the boil, enter the goods and continue dyeing for one hour. 

Exp. 139. Saddening Method of Dyeing.—In former days when dyewoods were used 
to a much greater extent than they are now, there was a modification of the ordinary 
process of mordanting known as the “saddening method. In this process the goods 
were first mordanted and then dyed as usual, and then mordanted again with another 
metallic salt chiefly for the purpose of “ saddening ” or dulling the shade, and also for 
the purpose of making it faster. The latter effect was probably due to the second 



Fig. 189.—Steaming and Ageing Machine. (Dehaitre.) 


mordant fixing some of the excess of dyestuff taken up by the fiber and which was not 
properly combined in the form of a color-lake with the metallic salt used as the first 
mordant. Sometimes the second mordant was applied in the dyebath after the dyeing 
was completed, though more generally a third fresh bath was used. An illustration 
of this method of dyeing is as follows: 

(a) Dyeing a Brown with Alizarine or Madder.—Mordant in the usual manner 
with 3 per cent of chrome and 4 per cent of tartar, and then dye in a fresh bath with 20 
per cent of ground madder root and 2 per cent of calcium acetate. Then mordant again 
in a third fresh bath using 2 per cent of copperas and 4 per cent of oxalic acid. In many 
old dyeing recipes there will often be found a direction to “ wash in the river ” after 
dyeing. This was no doubt for the purpose of saddening the color by utilizing the iron 
and lime present in the river water to act as a secondary mordant. 

(5) Dyeing an Olive Brown with Sandal Wood.—Prepare the dyebath with 50 
per cent of Sandal-wood, 2 per cent of Fustic extract and 1 per cent of oxalic acid; boil 
the wool in this bath for one and one-half hours, then add 2 per cmt of bluestone and 
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boil for fifteen minutes longer, and next add 3 per cent of copperas and continue boil¬ 
ing for another fifteen minutes. A slight addition of soda will also improve the appear¬ 
ance of the color and further darken the shade. 

12. Use of Mordant Dyes on Silk.—The mordant colors are not very 
extensively used for the dyeing of silk owing to the fact that when the 
silk is subjected to the mordanting operations, especially with chrome, it 
suffers considerably in its good qualities, and particularly in its luster. 
Furthermore, dyeings on silk are usually not required to have any great 
fastness to washing and light, but it is sought to obtain as bright and 
clear a color as possible at the same time retaining the luster and softness 
of the fiber. There are of course occasions where it is desirable to dye 
colors on silk which shall have pre-eminent fastness to light and sometimes 
to washing, and in such cases it may be necessary to employ the mordant 
dyes. 

As chrome cannot be used with advantage on silk as with wool, on 
account of its tendency to destroy the luster and injure the fiber, the 
mordanting is usually done with chromium chloride. The silk is steeped 
overnight in a cold bath of chromium chloride of 2° Tw., or chrome alum 
of 9° Tw. may be used. Squeeze out the excess of liquor and wash well, 
then fix for half an hour in a cold bath of sodium silicate of Tw., and 
finally rinse very thoroughly.* A basic chromium salt is thus obtained as 
a mordant on the fiber without particular injury to the latter. Dye in 
a boiled-off liquor bath broken with acetic acid, entering the goods cold 
and gradually raising to the boil for one hour, then wash and brighten in a 
weak bath of acetic acid. 

13. Mordant Dyes on Cotton. —As already pointed out, cotton has very 
little affinity for metallic bases. Unlike wool, for instance, when boiled 
in a solution of chrome or alum and tartar, there is very little of the metallic 
hydrate taken up by and fixed in the fiber. Owing to this fact the general 
class of mordant dyes has but little application to cotton. Practically 
the only mordant dye used in cotton dyeing is Alizarine Red, which gives 
the well-known Turkey Red. In cotton printing, however, where the 
application of metallic mordants is more readily made, a number of the 
mordant dyes are used.f 

* In the dyeing of silk noils, where the preservation of the luster is not particularly 
important the mordant dyes may be used in the same manner as with wool, employ¬ 
ing either the top-chrome or the meta-chrome methods. 

t In America there is practically no dyeing of Turkey Red on cotton yarns, but a 
large quantity of gray yarn is sent to England where it is dyed Turkey Red and returned 
here for weaving purposes. The explanation of this condition probably lies in the fact 
that such dyeing is a highly specialized branch and is practiced even in England and 
other countries in only very limited localities; also the process is cumbersome and 
requires much hand labor and therefore is not well adapted to American conditions. 
Alizarine dyes, howevor, are used very largely in calico-printing. Turkey Red ha^ 
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Owing to the difficulty of properly mordanting cotton directly with 
metallic salts, rather roundabout and complicated methods have to be 
adopted. About the sole mordant employed is alumina, and in order 
to have this fixed in the fiber, it is necessary to treat the cotton first with 
tannin (which it readily absorbs from solution) or a fatty acid in some 
suitable form such as Turkey-red oil (which may be readily padded into 
the fiber). The cotton thus prepared when treated with basic aluminium 
salts will have aluminium tannate, or, which is far preferable, the aluminium 
salt of the fatty acid precipitated within the fiber. Padding with the oil 
preparation allows of considerable metallic base being fixed, and this 
permits, therefore, of a full heavy shade of red being dyed with alizarine.* 

In the mordanting of cotton an operation known as “ageing” is intro¬ 
duced which is not used in mordanting wool. Usually both the oil and the 
alum treatment requires an ageing. The mordant material is first absorbed 
by the cotton chiefly by mere capillarity, and the object of the ageing is to 
bring about a thorough and even decomposition of the mordant compound 
within the fiber so that the insoluble mordant is fixed. The ageing is usu¬ 
ally carried out by hanging the material in suitable warm moist rooms for 
several days. In former days a dunging operation was often used, whereby 
the goods were soaked in a decoction of cow’s dung for the purpose of 
decomposing the metallic salt and fixing the insoluble mordant base. 

Turkey Red is the name applied to the color obtained on cotton by 
using madder or alizarine on a mordant of aluminium and oil. This color 
was formerly of very great importance, and is still very largely used, though 
in many instances it is replaced by reds obtained with Primuline or with 
Paranitraniline. Though madder was used in former years for this class 
of dyeing, at present the artificial alizarine is altogether employed. 

Turkey-red dyeing is a rather complicated process, although the 
various operations may vary considerably with the exact character of the 
color desired. 

14. Experimental. Exp. 140. Old Process for Turkey Red.—Take a skein of well- 
bleached yarn which has first been boiled out in caustic soda and mordant in a bath con¬ 
taining acetate of aluminium at 9® Tw. It is worked in thb bath until the yam is thor- 

largely been replaced on both yarn and piece-goods by Para Red (paranitranOine diazo- 
tized and coupled with beta-naphthol), though this latter color is far inferior to Turkey 
Red in fastness. It is, however, much cheaper and easier to apply. 

* In olden times the process of Turkey-red dyeing required as much as four months^ 
time for completion; newer processes, however, have cut this time down to about three 
days, though with some sacrifice to fastness. The Turkey-red* dye is not a simple lake 
of aluminium and alizarine, but a rather complex lake containing aluminium, calcium, 
and alizarine, together^ no doubt, with a fatty acid. In the old methods of dyeing 
Turkey Red a rancid oUve oil was used, whereas at present the oil employed is a sul- 
phated castor oil (commonly known as Ttu-key-red oil). 
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oughly and evenly impregnated 
with the mordant; then wring out, 
and dry at a temperature of 120° F. 
for twenty-four hours. 

Next work in a solution contain¬ 
ing 10 parts of Turkey-red oil to 90 
parts water. The cotton must be 
thoroughly and evenly impregnated 
with this solution. Wring out and 
dry at a temperature of 160® F. for 
twelve hours. 

Next mordant again in the bath 
of aluminium acetate as described 
above; squeeze and dry as before. 

Next work in a bath containing 
0.5 part chalk to 100 parts water, at 
100® F. for one-half hour. Then 
wash well with clean water. 

Next dye in a bath containing 
15 per cent Alizarine paste and 4 
per cent calcium acetate; enter at 
70° F., and gradually raise to the 
boil. 

Next oil the cotton again as de¬ 
scribed above. 

Next steam for one hour at one 
atmosphere pressure, and wash well. 

Finally boil for one hour in a 
bath containing 5 parts soap to 1000 
parts water. 

The old or emulsion process for 
dyeing Turkey Red on cotton is 
summarized as follows by W'hittaker 
in an adapbition from Felsen's 
‘‘ TurJdsch Rot und Seine Concur^ 
renlen :'' 

First Operation — Boiling .—^The 
yarns are never bleached by chem- 
icing (or treatment with chloride 
of lime solution), but simply freed 
from the naturally adhering fatty 
and resinous substancM by bowk- 
ing"'—i.e., boiling under pressure 
with alkaline liquors. The general 
method is to boil the yam for four 
to five hours, under a pressure of 30 
lbs., in a solution of caustic soda 
lye of 1° Tw. Some use silicate or 
carbonate of soda or work in low- 
pressure kiers; in these casm the 
boiling has to be continued for six 
to eight hours. When the yam has 
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Ninth Operation — Steeping. —The yarn is steeped for a further purification in water 
at 130° F. (55° C.), for twenty-four hours, washed well and stoved at 140° F. (60° C.). 
If it still contains much unmodified oil, a solution of sodium carbonate at i° Tw. is used, 
the yarn is steeped two hours in tepid water, washed and dried. 

Tenth Operation—Suniacing or Galling. —An infusion is prepared of 12 lbs. of best 
leaf sumac for every 100 lbs. of yarn, and the cold solution is filtered and diluted to 1|° 
Tw. The yarn, while still warm from the stoving operation, is steeped for six hours in 
the solution at 120° F. (50° C.), and then hydro-extracted. It thus takes up a certain 
amount of tannic acid. 

Eleventh Operation—Aluming or Mordanting. —Cake alum is dissolved in warm water, 
and, when nearly cold, a cold solution of one-fourth its weight of soda crystals is added. 
Fifteen to 20 per cent of red liquor, 16° Tw., and 0.5 to 0.7 per cent tin crystals (of the 
weight of the alum) are often added to the liquor, but these additions are not essential. 
The addition of stannous chloride is made to prevent ferric oxide from entering into the 
color-lake and to introduce tin in some form into the color, to make the shade more 
fiery. In this solution, which is brought to a specific gravity of 8° Tw. and kept at a 
temperature of 100 to 120° F. (40 to 50° C.), the yarn is steeped for twenty-four hours, 
then thoroughly washed and hydro-extracted. By this operation aluminium salts 
are formed, with the previously fixed oxyfatty acids and tannic acids. 

The yarn, which is at last ready for dyeing, should now possess a deep yellowish 
tinge. 

Twelfth Operation — Dyeing. —The goods are best dyed in wooden vats with closed 
steam coils of tinned coi)per. Iron vessels must be covered from time to time with a 
coating of insoluble iron tannatc, by boiling out with a weak decoction of sumac; if 
this is not done the red shade will be rendered dull by iron compounds. 

The water used for dyeing should indicate 2 to 3° of hardness (Clark’s scale); if it 
contaiiis little or no lime, a suitable amount of ground chalk (about | per cent of the 
weight of the 20 per cent Alizarine paste employed) must be added. Very hard water, 
or water which contains iron, cannot be used in Turkey-red dyeing. 

The dyebath is preparcid with 8 to 10 per cent of Alizarine (20 per cent), 1 per cent of 
tannic acid (or 3 to 5 per cent of good sumac), and about 30 per cent of ox-blood (of the 
wciight of the cotton). The yarn is entered into the cold dyebath, the temperature grad¬ 
ually raised to boiling during one hour, and maintained so for thirty to sixty minutes 
longer. After dyeing, rinsing in water is advisable. 

The goods now possess a dull red color, which is transformed by the “ clearing ” 
proccss(‘s into the brilliant Turkey-red shade. 

Thirteenth Operation—First Clearing. —^The yarn is boiled for four hours in open 
pans or under a ijrcsBure of 3 to 4 lbs. with about 3 per cent of palm-oil soap, dissolved 
in a sufficient quantity of water. 

Fourteenth Operation—Second Clearing. —^The yarn is boiled for one to two hours at 
3 to 4 lbs. pressure with a solution of 2| per cent, of palm-oil soap and 0.15 per cent of 
tin crystals (on the weight of the cotton), and afterwards thoroughly washed in water. 
The excess of water is removed by mechanical means (hydraulic press or hydro-extractor) 
and then the goods are dried in an open-air shed. This closes tlie long chain of opera¬ 
tions. 

Exp. 141. Short Process for Turkey Red.—^Use a skein of well-bleached and boiled- 
out cotton. 

(1) Sumac in a bath containing 5 parts sumac in 100 parts water; immerse for twelve 
hours; squeeze. 

(2) Mordant in aluminium acetate at 9° Tw., working until the cotton is thoroughly 
and evenly impregnated, squeeze, and dry for twenty-four hours at 120° F. 
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(3) Chalk in a bath containing 0.5 part chalk in 100 parts water at 100° F. for one- 
half hour; ivasb well. 

(4) Dye with 15 per cent Alizarine paste and 4 per cent calcium acetate; entering 
at 70® F. and gradually bring to the boil; continue at this temperature for one hour. 

(5) Brighten by boiling for one hour in a bath of o parts soap to lOOO parts water. 

This process is cheaper than the foregoing, but does not give as bright shades. 

The new process for dyeing Turkey Red may be summarised as follows (adaptation 
by ^Vhittaker from Felscii’s “ Turlcish Rot urui Seine Concurrmlen 

Siilphated Oil or Turkey-red Oil Process for Yar'ri and Piece-goods .—This process 
also yields beautiful red shades, which are, however, not quite as fast as those obtained 
by the preceding process. 

Turkey-red oil i)repa.red from castor oil is most generally used; sulphated oil can be 
employed, but has not proved so good, as it docs not oxidize and polymerize as readily. 



Fig. 10^.—Tcntering and Drying Machine. (Heathcote.) 


Very good reaiilte are obtained with a carefully made castor-oil soap—i.e., sodium 
ridnoleate, but this is not used on the large scale. 

FirM (}peratim---B(nling.-—l!hm is done e?cactly in the same way as in the preceding 
processes. Bleacbiiig has to be resorted to in the case of light shades (especially pinks) 
to obtain bright tints, but the action of the chlorine has to be restricted as far as pos¬ 
sible to the destruction of the natural coloring matters of the cotton fiber, while the 
formation of oxycellulose must be prevented; for this reason, hypochlorite of soda is 
preferable to bitching powder or better still is bleaching with potassium permanganate. 

Second Oferdiwnr-OU frepariny. —^I’he washed goods are hydro-extracted, but not 
dried, and then worked in a bath containing 10 to 20 lbs. of neutralized Turkey-red oil 
(50 per cent) for every 10 gallons of water. When thoroughly saturated with the liquor 
they are evenly wrung out. 

Third Operedion^Bimn ^.oiled goods are dried at temperatures ranging from 
1(MI to 140® F*. (40 to 60® C.). For the production of a bright and intense red, the 
opemtions of oiling mi drying and sub^nent alximing are repeated once or twice. 
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Frequently the oiled goods are steamed under a pressure of 8 lbs. for sixty to ninety 
minutes, but this is not essential. 

The compounds constituting the Turkey-red oil are decomposed by the operations of 
oiling, drying, and steaming, ammonium or sodium sulphate and various organic acids 
being formed. The latter are similar to the corresponding substances deposited in the 
fiber in the older processes, and consist of products of the oxidation and polymerization 
of ricinoleic acid, etc. 

Fourth Overation — Aluming. —The goods are worked for five or six hours in a warm 
bath 100° F. (40° C.) of red liquor 10° Tw. or of basic aluminium sulphate 10° Tw., well 
wrung out and dried at 100 to 120° F. (40 to 50° C.) 

Fifth Operation — Chalking. —This resembles the treatments in the other Turkey-red 
processes, by which the material is worked in a weak alkaline bath for the purpose of 
purifying it from an excess of oil; in this process, however, the purification takes place 
after the aluming, so that not only is there a removal of oil, but also a more complete 
precipitation of the alumina which has been absorbed by the fiber during the aluming. 
A chalk bath is generally employed for this purpose (chalking). Brighter colors are 
said to be produced when phosphate of soda or ammonium carbonate are employed as 
fixing agents. Arsenate of soda gives still brighter colors than the phosphate. The 
cotton is worked for thirty minutes at 90 to 100° F. (30 to 40° C.) in a bath containing 
J lb. of ground chalk per 10 gallons of water, then thoroughly washed and dyed without 
drying. 

Sixth Operation — Dyeing. —Moderately hard water, free from iron, exactly as in the 
emulsion process, is required. For very deep shades about 15 per cent of Alizarine 
(yellow shade) is necessary; a fine pink is obtained by this process with 1 or 2 per cent of 
Alizarine V. The whole quantity of the dyestuff is added to the dyebath, and the goods 
are introduced at a temperature not exceeding 25° C. and turned for twenty minutes; 
in about half an hour the bath is heated to 140 to 160° F. (60 to 70° C.), and main¬ 
tained at this temperature for one hour. After dyeing, the goods are wrung out and 
dried with or-without previous washing. 

Seventh Operation—Second Oil Preparing. —The material is impregnated once more 
with a solution of neutralized Turkey-red oil (5 to 10 lbs. per 10 gallons) and dried. 
The second oiling may be dispensed with or take place after the mordanting. In the 
latter case a fresh treatment in a weak solution of basic aluminium sulphate or red liquor 
follows for the purpose of fixing the oil. 

Eighth Operation — Steaming. —^The goods are steamed for one hour at 15 lbs. pressure 
or two hours without pressure to develop the color. According to a more recent process, 
neither oiling nor steaming follows the dyeing; the dyed goods are simply heated for 
some hours in water under considerable pressure. It is said that the beauty increases 
up to a pressure of about 65 lbs. When the goods come from the dyebath, they possess 
an orange tinge, and a part of the dyestuff can be stripped by rinsing in water, since it is 
not intimately combined with the mordants. The complex lake is formed by steaming 
only, and the material then receives a dull red color which is brightened by the clearing 
baths. 

Ninth and Tenth Operations—First and Second Clearings. —These operations may be 
executed as in the older processes; but less severe treatments are sufficient. A fine 
brilliant red is produced by once or twice boiling under 4 to 8 lbs. pressure for thirty to 
sixty minutes in J per cent soap solutions (without any further additions). The soaped 
goods are well washed in water and dried at a moderate temperature. 

The process can be simplified by raising the temperature of the dyebath to the boiling 
point. In this case the oiling after dyeing is to be omitted, and the steaming may be 
dispensed with. But the shade is never so bright or fast as that of the colors which have 
been produced at a lower temperature with subsequent steaming. 
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16. List of the Principal Mordant Dyes 
(a) Applicable to Previously Mordanted Wool 


Acid Anthracene Bro’wns 
Acid Chrome Black 
Acid Chrome Brown 
Alizarine 
Alizarine Blacks 
Alizarine Blue (all brands) 
Alizarine Blue Black Wand 
SW 

Alizarine Blue S (all brands) 
Alizarine Bordeaux 
Alizarine Brown (all brands) 
Alizarine Chrome Black W 
Alizarine Cyanine (all 
brands) 

Alizarine Cyanine Black 
Alizarine Dark Blues 
Alizarine Fast Blacks 
Alizarine Gray G and R 
Alizarine Greens 
Alizarine Indigo SW and 
8MW 

Alizarine Maroon 
Alizarine Orange 
Alizarine Purx)urine 
Alizarirui Reds (pastes and 
powders) 

Alizarine Sapphire 
Alizarine Viridine FF and 
DG 

Alizarine Yellows 
Alizarine Yellow N powder 
Anthracene Blue 
Anthracene Brown (all 
brands) 


Anthracene Dark Blue W 
Anthracene Red 
Anthracene Yellow 
Anthracyl Fast Red 
Anthracyl Blue G and R 
Anthraquinone Blue 
Anthraquinone Green 
Anthraquinone Violet 
Azo Chromine G 
Blue PRC 

Brilliant Alizarine Blues 
Brilliant Alizarine Cyanine 
Carbazol Yellow 
Celestine Blue B 
Chromazurine S 
Chrome Blue 
Chrome Brown 
Chrome Fast Yellow 
Chrome Patent Green 
Chrome Violet 
Chrome Yellows 
Chromocyanine B and V 
Cloth Brown 
Cloth Orange 
Cloth Red B, G 
Cloth Scarlet 
Coeruleine 

Coeruleine S in paste 
Coreine 2H, AB, and All 
Cyananthrol 
Delphine Blue 
Diamond Blacks 
Diamond Brown paste 
Diamond Flavine G 


Diamond Orange 
Diamond Yellow 
Dioxine 

Domingo Chrome Red 
Domingo Chrome Yellow 
Fast Brown 
Fast Mordant Yellow 
Fast Printing Yellow 3G 
Gallamine Blue 
Gallanil Indigo PS 
Gallanil Violet 
Gallo cyanine 
Galleine 
Galloflavine 
Gallozine A 
Gambine G and R 
Indochromine 
Meta-chrome Brown 
Milling Brown 
Milling Orange 
Milling Red 
Milling Yellow 
Mordant Yellows 
Phenocyanine B and VS 
Prune 
Resoflavine 
Rufigallol 
Sulphamine 

Sulphamine Brown A and E 
Salicine Red 
Salicine Yellows 
Wool Red 
Wool Yellow 


(b) Suitable for After-mordanting 


Acid Alizarine Black Acid Chrome Brown 

Acid Alizarine Blue BB, GR Alizarine Black, powder 
Acid Alizarine Brown B Alizarine Blues, powder 

Acid Alizarine Gray Alizarine Blue SAP, SAE, 

Acid Alizarine Green BKY 

Acid Alizarine Grcnat Alizarine Cyanine Green 

Acid Alizarine Yellow Alizarine Greens 

Acid Anthracene Brown R, Alizarine Sapphire 
T, and W Alizarol Black 

Acid Chrome Black B and Alizarol Brown 

C Alizarol Orange 


Alizarol Yellow 
Alphanol Blue 
Anthracene Acid Blacks 
Anthracene Acid Blue 
Anthracene Acid Brown (all 
brands) 

Anthracene Blue Black 
Anthracene Chromate Brown 
Anthracene Chromate Green 
Anthracene Chrome Black 
Anthracene Chrome Blue 
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Anthracene Chrome Browns 
Anthracene Red 
Anthracene Yellows 
Buffalo Chrome Black 
Chromate Blacks 
Chrome Black B and T 
Chrome Blue 
Chrome Fast Blacks 
Chrome Fast Reds 
Chrome Fast Yellows 
Chrome Green 
Chrome Patent Black 
Chrome Yellows 
Cloth Red B, G 
Cypress Blue 


Cypress Green 
Diadem Chrome Black 
Diadem Chrome Blue Black 
Diadem Chrome Green 
Diadem Chrome Red 
Diamond Black (all brands) 
Diamond Browns 
Diamond Flavine G 
Diamond Green B 
Domingo Chrome Black 
Domingo Violet Black 
Emin Red 

Meta-chrome Bordeaux 
Meta-chrome Orange 
Meta-chrome Yellows 


Mono-chrome Brown 
Mono-chrome Gray 
Mono-chrome Orange 
Mono-chrome Yellow 
Palatine Chrome Black (PaL 
atine Chrome Black and 
Palatine Chrome Blue re¬ 
quire the addition of a* 
small quantity (1 per 
cent) of sulphuric acid to 
the dyebath) 

Palatine Chrome Blue 
Palatine Chrome Brown W 
Serichrome Blue 
Serichrome Green 


(c) Suitable for Dyeing in an Acid Bath without After-chroming 


Alizarine Cyanine Green Alizarine Pure Blue 

Alizarine Heliotrope Alizarine Sapphire 

Alizarine Irisol Diamond Brown 3R 


Fast Green G 
Milling Green S 
Naphthol Green B 


Acid Alizarine Black R 
Azo Fuchsine B and G 
Azo Rubine 


(d) Chrome Developed Dyestuffs 

Carmoisine B Chromotrop (all brands) 

Chrome Brown BO and RO Florida Red 
Chromogen I 


(e) Dyes for Shading, Not Affected by Chrome 


Acid Chrome Black B, G 
Acid Violet 4B 
Acid Yellow AT 
Alkali Fast Green 6B 
Anthracene Red 
Anthracite Black 
Azo Crimson 3 
Azo Fuchsine 6B 


Bordeaux extra 
Brilliant Milling Blue 
Brilliant Milling Green 
Diamine Fast Red F 
Fast Acid Violet lOB 
Fast Greens 
Fast Light Yellows 
Formyl Blue 


Formyl Violets 
Indocyanines 
Rhodamine B, G 
Soluble Blues 
Sulphon Cyanines 
Tartrazine 
Wool Red B 













CHAPTER XVII 


SULPHUR DYES 

1. Nature of the Sulphur Dyes. —These colors belong to the general 
group of substantive cotton dyes and are of rather recent introduction. 
They are so called because they consist of sulphur compounds,* and are 
dycxl, as a rule, with the addition of sodium sulphide to the bath. The 
first of these dyes was discovered in 1867 by two French chemists, f and 
was known as Cachoii de Laval; it was prepared by fusing wood shavings 
and sawdust with sodium sulphide or sulphur. As it had but little tinc¬ 
torial power it was not a success as a dyestuff. J During recent years, how¬ 
ever, a large number of these dyes have appeared in almost all colors with 
the (‘.xception of red, and even a so-called sulphur red dye has been brought 
out, but it is far from being a pure red color. § We have Sulphur Blacks, 
Browns, Blues, Yellows, and Greens. The sulphur colors are especially 

* The chemical nature of the sulphur dyes is still more or less undetermined, but it is 
probable that they consist of a mixture of complicated organic derivatives, in which 
sulphur appears to be a (constituent part. 

t Croissant and Bretonnidre. 

X The diH<x)very of the sulphur dyes must be credited to the French. Some years 
after the introduction of Cachou de Laval another French chemist named Vidal dis¬ 
covered that black sulphur dyes could be produced by fusing various aromatic amines 
with sodium sulphide and sulphur. This soon led other investigators into the field, 
and between the years 1890 and 1910 a large number of sulphur dyes had been prepared. 
In the United States the sulphur dyes were among the first to be developed after the 
outbr^k of the Great War, and at the present time practically a full line of the important 
sulphur dyes are made in this country, and the methods of manufacture have been 
80 improved that these dyes are now available in a purer and more concentrated form 
tlian they were when formerly imported from Germany. Though Sulphur Blacks may 
be made from quite a number of different materials, by far the most important black 
is the one made from dinitro-phenol, which in turn is made by nitrating chlorbenzoL 

§ Thio-indigo lied is sometimes referred to as a red sulphur dye, but this is incorrect, 
for this dye cannot be considered as belonging to the class of sulphur dyes; it is a vat 
dye and belonp to the same group as Indigo. In its method of manufacture it also 
differs radically from the true sulphur dy(^. On the other hand, Hydron Blue, though 
usually classed with the vat dyes and dyed after the manner of Indigo, is properly 
speaking a sulphur dye, being made according to the general methods for this group, 
and also from the fact that it may be used as a sulphur dye in a bath with sodium 
sulpMde. 
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remarkable for their fastness to washing and even fulling, as well as to 
acids in cross-dyeing. They also furnish deep, heavy shades on cotton. 

2. Dissolving the Sulphur Dyes.—Some of the sulphur dyes are directly 
soluble in water, but these as a rule are not the pure dyestuffs, but contain 
sufficient residual sodium sulphide left from the process of manufacture to 
carry the dye into solution. As most of the sulphur dyes, however, at the 
present time are purified in manufacture by precipitation of the solution of 
the crude dye with sulphuric acid practically all of the sodium sulphide is 
eliminated from the dyestuff.* By this means much more concentrated 
dyes may be obtained, and furthermore the dyes will keep much better, 
as they are not so deliquescent as when sodium sulphide is present. Whether 

the sodium sulphide acts as a 
reducing agent and reduces the 
dyestuff to a soluble Iciico-deriv- 
ative, or whether it acts rnenily 
as a solvent on the dyestuff, or 
still further, whether it combines 
with the dyestuff to form a sol¬ 
uble compound, arc all questions 
which have not yet been satis¬ 
factorily answered. There are 
points which may be l)rought 
forward in favor of each one of 
these propositions. Sodium sul¬ 
phide, we know, is a rather 
strong reducing agent, and ap¬ 
parently the coloring matter 
may be precipitated from solu¬ 
tion in many cases by simple oxidation with air. In the case of 
certain blue sulphur dyes, for instance, there seems to be little or no 
question as to the formation of a reduced leuco-body, for the color of the 
dissolved dye is not the same color as the dyestuff—instead of being blue it 
is yellow or greenish, somewhat resembling the appearance of reduced 
indigo in an indigo vat. Furthermore, many of the sulphur dyes may 
brought into solution with sodium sulphite f or sodium hydrosulphite, 
in which case there is scarcely any doubt as to the formation of a reduced 

* The yellow sulphur dyes are the^most insoluble of this class of colors and hence care 
should be taken in dissolving them, or the true value of the dyestuff will be lost in dyeing. 
Only concentrated sodium sulphide should be used with the Sulphur Yellows, and the 
best method for dissolving these dyes is to first stir them up into a paste with their own 
weight of caustic soda, and then to add the sulphide and hot water. 

t According to a patent of the Berlin Aniline Works the dyestuff is brought into solu¬ 
tion by the use of neutral sodium sulphite in the presence of caustic soda and glucose. 
This solution is not recommended for use in dyeing, but for printing. 



Fig. 193.—Dyeing on Bent Sticks for 
Sulphur Dyes. 
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soluble leuco-derivative. In the case of the black and brown dyes, how¬ 
ever, this reduction to a Icuco-compound is not so apparent. 

On the other hand, in the case of Sulphur Black, for instance, the color 
is taken up by the fiber from solution in practically the same manner as a 
substantive dye, and there seems to be little or no oxidation required 
for the development of the color, and the dyestuff appears to act in this 
case as if it were simply dissolved as such in the sodium sulphide. The 
third possibility of the dyestuff combining with the sodium sulphide receives 
some measure of support in that the dye is precipitated from solution by 
the addition of acid; but this feature may also be explained by the acid 
neutralizing the alkali in which the dye is dissolved, without any special 
necessity of the dye forming a compound with the sodium sulphide or not. 



Fkj, 194.—“Large Size Squeezer for Skein Yarns. 

The exact chemistry of this entire matter is yet to be worked out, as 
nothing very definite has been determined. 

The sulphur dyes are best dissolved in iron or wooden vessels by pour¬ 
ing over them hot water containing a part of the sodium sulphide required 
for the dyeing. The dyebaths should be of wood, and all the metallic 
pipes and fittings should l>e of iron or lead, copper and brass being avoided 
as much as pofflible, m these have a bad effect on the dyes.* 

3. Method of Dyeing*—^The sulphur colors are mostly dyed in a bath 
containing sodium sulphide, soda ash, common salt, and many of them 
may be after-treated with chrome or bluestonc with considerable improve- 

♦ It should also Im noted that the dyed goods before being rinsed free from the dye 
liquor should not mine in contMJt with copper or brass; after washing, however, contact 
with thei© metals Imw no effect on the color. 

i 
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ment as to their fastness. The sodium sulphide is for tlie of 

dissolving and in some cases of reducing the dyestufT fin th(‘ cas{‘ of vvrtain 
blue dyes); the soda ash is for the purpose of correcting th(» hanincw of t lie 
water and making the bath alkaline,* as th(^ dy(‘s app(air to work bed ter 
in an alkaline bath; the salt is added as with ordinary substanlive dyes, 
for the purpose of obtaining a better exhaustion of the dy(‘batlL In son»* 
cases the dyestuff itself contains sufficient sodium su!phid(^ to <iissolv(» it 
in the bath, and consequently none need be added. The sulphur dyes are 
evidently not as yet distinct chernicail bodices; that is to say, tin* pro|>iT 
tinctorial principle in many cases has not Ikkui isolat(‘d from (‘ontaminafing 
by-products in their manufacture, and conse(ju(mlJy it oftem takers a rela¬ 
tively large amount of dyestuff to obtain a full shackq from 10 fo 15 |mt 
cent, as a rule, in the case of colors; though in tlu^ case of Ijlacks, color 
is now generally purified and concentrated so that a ftill shades is oldaincd 
with4| to 6 per cent (standing bath) of dyestufT. In tins r(‘S|M‘ct, liowe\ f*r, 
these dyes are constantly being improved, as l>ett(‘r nadliods of manufii<‘- 
turc are devised. At first, sulphur dyes wctc sold usually in th(* f<mti of 
irregular lumps which rapidly deteriorated on exposun* to air and daii'p- 
ness t with liberation of sulphuretted hydrogen; hut in this n^binri tlare 
has been much improvement of late by selling the dyc»H in dry |xnvd(T fmn. 
The sulphur dyes exhaust badly and require a large' amount of salt in thf* 
bath where heavy shades arc to l>e dyedj On this acc'oiirit tJu» dyebaflt 
should be used as short as possible. The quantity of liquor %vill nat¬ 
urally vary with the character of the inacdune in which tla* ciyidng 
operation is carried out, but in general it may be stain'd that wdic*n elyeiiig 
loose cotton or yam in an ordinary dye-vessel the proportion of liquor 
should be from 1 : 20 to 1 : 30, while in dyeing cops and tiilH?s in nimmil 
forms of dyeing apparatus the proportion of the cotton to the clyc! liquor 

* In some cases, soda ash may Iks sulmtituted in part or entindy with cmiiitif ioilii. 
In the dyeing of Sulphur Black the addition of a small amount of nuistic main wwiiii- 
mended (one-tenth of the weight of the dyestuff) in order to prcwifni thi! cltWf*lof>iiii*ni of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, the odor of which is very dimgr^fola and pcikinotw, Tlik 
addition of caustic soda is usually made in dissolving the dy<»ttiff. Caw:! «houlcl Ik? had 
not to add too much caustic soda, as otherwise the dyeing will show a browiitiili tciiie, 
t On account of the hygro«cx>pic nature of the sulphur cly«, they Aotild always Im 
stored in a dry place and protected as far as po»*ibIe from iiM»i«tiire, 

t An interwting method for the dyeing of Hulphur Black hmi tiy tlm 

Badische Co. A cold fermentation vat somewhat after the rtaiiner of Indigo is ifin- 
ployed. The vat is filled with 00 gallons of cold water and tlien mi with H of wliimt or 

potato flour, 6 lbs. of fomn, 2 ll». of syrup or honey, and 2 llw. of widfi ash, Frotit S to 7 
lbs. of Sulphur Black are added |>er ICX) gallons of dye liquor, llie folliiwiiig ioidltl«» 
must be made to the vat from time to time: 3 IIm. of dyestuff, i lb. floiir» f lb. of Ixmn, 
and i lb. of synip. After thiw to four days the vat will lie fMirfedly fl«tr, of a grt^nfeh 
and ready to use. The vat liquor should always procitiee a mlm with 
hthalein pafier, and the dyelbith Should be uwd as short m 
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may be from 1 : 5 to 1 : 10. In dyeing cloth in jiggers the proportion of 
liquor will also be quite low (about 1 : 5.) In the use of short baths, 
however, care must always be exercised not to have the liquor so highly 
concentrated as to throw the dye and the various salts out of solution. 
In order to avoid the dilution of the dyebath during the dyeing and the 
heating up of successive baths it is advisable to use closed steam pipes 
instead of live steam for purposes of heating. 

One of the drawbacks to the use of the sulphur dyes has been their 
recognized liability to cause a tendering of the fiber, which is slow in devel¬ 
opment and often does not become evident until some months after the 
goods have been dyed. Recent researches on this subject have shown that 



Fio. 19.').—Steam Vat for Developing Sulphur Colors on Skein Yam. 


the tendering is caused by the development of free sulphuric acid in 
the goods, and furthermore that this acid is not derived from sodium sul¬ 
phide left in the fiber, but is formed by the oxidation of the color-molecule 
itself.* In order to prevent this tendering action it has been suggested 
to treat the dyed goods with tannic acid (1 per cent) and lime water, thus 
forming tannate of lime in the fiber, t This is insoluble in water and pos¬ 
sesses the ability to neutralize the free sulphuric acid as fast as formed. 
Actual tests have shown that this treatment is very efficacious. 

Tendering in the case of goods dyed with Sulphur Black may arise in 
union goods where the warp is dyed with Sulphur Black and the cloth is 
subjected to a “ stoving ” operation for the purpose of bleaching the wool 

* See Pilling, /otir. Dyers and Col., 1906, p. 64; Vlies, ibid., 1910, p. 79. 
t iSoe Holden, Jour. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1910, p. 76. 
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or of brightening the color dyed on the wool. For such goods suitable 
direct cotton colors should be used in place of sulphur dyes. Cotton 
goods d3'ed with Sulphur Black may also show tendering if after-treated 
with bluestone. Such an after-treatment is sometimes practiced in order 
to improve the shade of the black. After-treatment with chrome, on the 
other hand, reduces the danger of tendering in Sulphur Blacks. To test a 
dyeing of Sulphur Black for liability to tender, heat the sample in an oven 
for one hour at 280° F. (140° C.) then expose to the atmosphere until the 
cotton regains its natural moisture. Carry out a blank test on undyed 
cotton and then compare the samples for strength. The tendering of 
cotton dyed with Sulphur Black is’due to the formation of sulphuric acid in 
the fiber, but this acid is not derived from the free sulphur which may have 
become attached to the fiber, as is very generally supposed. Ziinker has 
shown that the sulphuric acid is derived from the sulphur combined con¬ 
stitutionally in the dye. All of the sulphur existing as a component part 
of the dye, however, is not convertible into acid, but only a relatively 
small proportion. The presence of any heavy metals (such as iron) in the 
dye will cause the formation of acid very quickly. 

The sodium sulphide in the bath should be sufficient thoroughly to dis¬ 
solve all the dyestuff so that the bath is clear; if the bath is turbid, more 
sodium sulphide should be added. Usually the amount of sodium sulphide 
required is equal to that of the dyestuff, though in cases of highly concen¬ 
trated dyes and blacks, this quantity may need to be considerably increased. 
Insufficient sodium sulphide will leave undissolved dyestuff in the bath, 
and cotton dyed under such conditions will be coated with a loosely adhe¬ 
rent layer of dyestuff, which will subsequently wash off or crock, while 
the color will usually show uneven streaks or bronziness.* 

Probably the chief defect which arises in the dyeing of Sulphur Blacks 
on cotton is the bronzing of the color. The bronziness may be removed 
in most cases by treating the dyed goods in a bath containing an emulsion 
of oil. Olive oil with soda and some soap may be used for this purpose, 
or the following has also been recommended: melt 100 lbs. of palm-oil in 

* Bronziness in the dyeing of Sulphur Black naay be due to several causes: (1) 
The use of too much salt in the bath; this may readily be corrected by properly diluting 
the bath with water. (2) The use of too much dyestuff causing an overloading of the 
fiber with color. (3) The use of too little sodium sulphide, thus allowing the dye to 
come out of solution too readily. A few drops of the dyebath placed on filter paper 
should show no undissolved sediment. (4) Undue exposure of the material to the air 
during dyeing, or by allowing the dyed goods to lie or hang some time before being 
rinsed. (5) Incomplete rinsing after dyeing; if the rinsing is complete the last wash 
waters should flow off clear. If bronziness develops on the dyed cotton from whatever 
cause, it may be removed by passing the goods through a weak warm bath of sodium 
sulphide, which has the effect of dissolving off the outer layer of unfixed dyestuff which 
’auses the bronziness. This sodium sulphide wash should be very dilute, as otherwise 
) much color may be removed that the black will dry up thin and slaty. 
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an iron pan, add 12 lbs. of caustic soda (90° Tw.), stir the mixture and allow 
to stand overnight; 10 per cent of this emulsion is used on the cotton in a 
bath at 140° F. Not only will the bronziness be removed but the handle of 
the cotton will also be made much softer. In order to test the condition of 
the bath some of the liquor should be dropped on a piece of white blotting 
paper, when if a perceptible precipitation is shown, more sodium sulphide 
should be added until the bath is brought to the proper condition. If 
sodium sulphide crystals are employed instead of the fused sodium sul¬ 
phide, just about twice the quantity must be used, as the crystals contain 
a large amount of water of crystallization. The amount of sodium sul¬ 
phide to be added to the bath will also vary with the character of apparatus 
employed in dyeing. In open dyc-vcssels, such as vats and jiggers, per¬ 
mitting free access of air, it will be necessary to use about twice as much 
sodium sulphide as dyestuff, whereas in dyeing machines of the closed type 
where there is little or no access of air, the amount of sodium sulphide 
may be reduced to a weight equal to that of the dyestuff used. 

Unnecessary l)oiling of the dyebath should be avoided, as this causes 
the oxidation of the sulphide to too great an extent; if there is too much 
sodium sulphide present, on the other hand, the cotton will not take up 
the color well and the dyeings will appear thin. In place of using common 
salt, glaul)ersalt may be used with like effect. In order to control the 
amounts of salts which are present in standing kettles, it is best to use 
hydrometer tests; for Idacks the cold dye liquor should stand at 8 to 10° 
Tw. at 60° F., but for blues and other colors it should not exceed 4 to 5° 
Tw. It should be borne in mind that 10 parts of common salt are equiva¬ 
lent to 12 parts of calcined glaubersalt or to 24 parts of the crystallized 
glaubersalt.* 

As the dyel)aths with sulphur colors exhaust but poorly they are usually 
preserved as standing kettles, when only about two-thirds of the original 
amount of dye need l)e added to the second bath to produce the same 


* Thci amount of salt.s added should really bo based on the volume of dye liquor 
rather than upon the weight of the cotton being dyed. The following table shows the 
relative amounts: 


Proportion of Liquor. 

Pounds per 100 Gallons of Liquor. 

CJlaubersalt (crystallized) 

Common Salt. 

1 : 5 

20-25 

a-10 

1 : 10 to 1 : 15 

20-50 

B-20 

1 : 20 to i : 30 

100-120 

40-50 


When the dyeing is carried out in a mechaniciil apparatus in which the material is closely 
packed and a concentmted dye liquor is used, it is best to employ glaubersalt rather 
than common salt, as the former is more soluble. 
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shade. The amount of dyestuff to be added usually has to be adjusted till 
the third or fourth bath, when it becomes constant.* A proportional 
amount of sodium sulphide has to be added with the dyestuff. As a rule, 
the sulphur dyebaths do not deteriorate to any extent on standing. The 
sodium sulphide contained in the liquor is gradually oxidized to sodium 
sulphate (glaubersalt) on prolonged exposure to the air, and the coloring 
matter in consequence becomes precipitated ;t but this may easily be 
remedied and the bath brought back to its useful condition again by 
boiling up and adding a fresh amount of sodium sulphide, t 

When dyebaths of Sulphur Black remain used for some length of time, 
the sodium sulphide will become more or less completely oxidized by the 
air; and consequently on bringing the bath into use again it will be neces¬ 
sary to use considerably more sodium sulphide than would at first be indi¬ 
cated. Under such circumstances the liquor of the bath should always be 
tested with a piece of filter paper to see if the dyestuff is in proper solution.§ 

The length of time a standing bath may be used with Sulphur Black 

* The quantity of dyestuff to be added to the second bath for the production of a 
certain depth of color is about one-half to two-ttdrds that originally taken for the first 
bath. The quantity of sodium sulphide to be added, however, is not necessarily in the 
same proportion, as this is not taken up by the fiber from the dyebath in the same ratio 
as the dyestuff, but to a less degree. On the other hand, more or less of the sodium sul¬ 
phide is oxidized in the bath to sodium sulphate. Therefore the proper amount of 
sodium sulphide to be added must be governed by the amount required to bring the 
dyestuff in the bath to a condition of good solution. The amount of salt and soda 
taken up from the bath by the fiber is also much less than that of the dyestuff, therefore 
the quantities of these to be added are relatively small, and arc to be governed by the 
density of the bath, as already pointed out. 

t Frequently when dyeing Sulphur Blacks a white scum of finely divided sulphur 
will collect on the surface of the dyebath and become attached to the cotton, leaving a 
white mark. This defect may be remedied by adding sodium sulphite to the dyebath. 

t Almost perfect exhaustion may be obtained in dyeing with sulphur dyes by adding 
5 per cent of ammonium sulphate to the bath towards the end of the dyeing and boiling 
fifteen minutes longer (see Whittaker, Dyer and Calico Printer, 1916, p. 50). This 
action may be illustrated by the following test: Prepare two dyebaths (a) 18 per cent 
Sulphur Black, 18 per cent sodium sulphide, 5 per cent soda ash and 60 per cent salt; 
(6) 12 per cent Sulphur Black, 12 per cent sodium sulphide, 5 per cent soda ash and 60 
per cent salt. Enter the yam into the boiling dyebath, work one-half hour, then add 
5 per cent ammonium sulphate to bath (6) and continue boiling for fifteen minutes. It 
win be found that both dyeings will have about equal depth of shade, showing that the 
second bath is completely exhausted. The explanation of this action is that the ammo¬ 
nium sulphate is decomposed with gradual liberation of acid that throws out the dye¬ 
stuff on the fiber. 

§ In the dyeing of cotton piece-goods with Sulphur Black in the jigger it is not recom¬ 
mended to add salt to the bath, as this is liable to redden the shade and there is also a 
tendency of the selvedge to come up bronzy. In dyeing cotton pieces with a worsted 
border with Sulphur Black the dyebath must be cold to leave the wool white, also 
glue is added to the bath to prevent the wool from being injured by the alkali present 
(about 1 per cent of glue is added to the first bath). 
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will depend a good deal on the quantity and character of the impurities 
constantly being introduced. If good soft water is employed and if the 
cotton is boiled out before coming into the dyebath, the latter may be 
used at times for months before it is necessary to discard it. If, however, 
dirty or hard water is used and if the raw cotton is introduced directly 
into the bath a large amount of impurities will collect in the liquor and it 
will soon be rendered unfit for use. Before running off an old bath, how¬ 
ever, the dyestuff may be saved from it by passing through it several 
batches of goods without further addition of dyestuff, then bringing these 
batches up to shade in the fresh bath.* 

In special cases glucose, dextrin and Turkey-red oil are added to the 
bath in order to secure better exhaustion and better penetration of the 
goods, t In nearly all cases the sulphur dyes may be dyed in a boiling bath, 
though just under the boil is a better practice; in the case of some blue 
dyes, the temperature of the bath should not be over 85° F. The sulphur 
colors may also be dyed very well in lukewarm or even cold baths. After 
dyeing it is important that the goods be well squeezed and thoroughly 
rinsed immediately after coming from the dyebath, in order to prevent 
the precipitation of unfixed dyestuff superficially on the fiber; this rinsing 
gives rise to more even shades and the colors are faster to rubbing. J 

Besides the ordinary form of Sulphur Black in powder, this dye is also marketed 
in the form of a paste, in which case it will usually contain about 40 per cent of solid 
dyestuff. It will, however, show a greater strength than this when compared with 
the dry powder, and will also show much less acidity and less content of iron. This is 
due to the fact that in drying Sulphur Black, unless very special precautions are takfen, 
some of the tinctorial strength of the dye will be lost and a considerable quantity of 
acid (presumably sulphuric acid or a bisulphate salt) is also formed in the drying. This 
latter dissolves some iron from the pans, etc., which thus gets into the dyestuff. In 
oi der to prevent the formation of acid in the paste dye it is customary to add a small 
<,uantity of soda ash directly to the paste (and the same can be done in the preparation 
of the dry powder). The paste, though possessing these better features, is not gener¬ 
ally favored by the dyers, as it will l>e continually drying out and thus changing in 
strength unless used up very shortly after the container is opened. Furthermore, the 
proportion of freight expense is higher on account of the water content of the paste. On 
the other hand, the cost of manufacture of the paste is less per unit of color than the 
powder. 

Sulphur Black has also been marketed in the form of a liquid (as in Thiogene Black 
Liquid M, of Hdchst) which consists of the reduced coloring matter in solution ready for 
use in dyeing. A 60 per c^nt solution was generally made, and this required only one- 
third the usual amount of sodium sulphide to be added to the bath. This form of Sul¬ 
phur Black was especially recommended for dyeing by the padding method. 

t These additions are seldom made except when heavy yams or closely woven goods 
are being dyed. 

t As the liquor in the goods contains considerable dyestuff this should be squeezed 
back into the bath for the sake of economy. The first rinsing bath will also contain 
quite a lot of dyestuff, and this liquor may be used for freshening up the old dyebath 
or for the solution of the next addition of coloring matter. If a small proportion of 
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With some of the blues it is necessary to oxidize the color after dyeing; 
this may be done by squeezing and hanging in the air, or by steaming in 

the air, or by after-treating with a 
solution containing a small amount 
of chrome or sodium peroxide. 
Some of the Sulphur Blues, how¬ 
ever, dye direct without any after- 
treatment.* 

Owing to the strong alkalinity of 
the sulphur dyebath, caution should 
be used not to get the liquor on the 
hands or skin of the workmen. In 
handling the goods the hands should 
be protected with rubber gloves. 

T -r. • A/r 4 ? o 1 In dyeing yarn in the open vat on 

Fig. 196.—Iron Dyeing Machine for Sul- . . , 

phur Colors. (Klauder-Weldon Dyeing s^i^ks, if the goods are simply lifted 

Machine Co.) out of the dyevat and hung up to 

drain, there will be so much dye 

liquor in the yarn that the dye is liable to oxidize and show up bronzy on the 

goods. On the other hand, if the yarn is not allowed to drain but is washed 

off immediately a larger amount of dye liquor will be lost in the wash 

waters. In order to overcome these undesirable features it is necessary 

to wring or squeeze the yarn as it is taken from the vat. To do this by 


sodium sulphide is used in the first rinsing bath, the goods will be more thoroughly 
cleansed of any unfixed particles of coloring matter, and consequently will exhibit a 
greater degree of fastness to crocking. 

* The after-treatment by steaming for the purpose of developing the proper color of 
certain of the blue sulphur dyes may be conveniently carried out on skein yarn by 
hanging the hanks in an empty vat, and rather than employ the dyevat itself it is best 
to use one that has been specially arranged for this purpose. The vat should be fitted 
with a perforated false bottom and with a roof-shaped lid covered on the inside with 
cloth. This is done in order to prevent the condense water from dripping on the goods, 
as the dyeings will not develop where drops of water fall on the material. The steam 
pipe carries an air injector so that the steaming treatment is accomplished with a mixture 
of steam and air at a temperature of 180 to 200® F. The perforations in the steam pipe 
should be in an oblique downward direction so that the steam does not blow directly on 
to the goods (see Fig. 195). Cloth may be steamed by folding it up loosely in the moist 
condition and leaving it in a room at 175° F. for several hours. During the steaming of 
the sulphur dyes it is necessary that the goods contain some caustic soda and sodium 
sulphide; on this account it is best not to rinse the goods before steaming. If the 
goods are washed after dyeing, before being placed in the steam box they should be 
passed through a bath containing i oz. of caustic soda and 1 oz. of sodium sulphide per 
gallon. In some cases, instead of steaming the development may be satisfactorily accom¬ 
plished by squeezing the yam out evenly then hanging it up on sticks and exposing it to 
the air at the ordinary temperature for several hours. In the case of warps and loose 
cotton the goods are simply allowed to lie in the warm moist condition until properly 
oxidized. 
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hand is both inconvenient and harmful to the workmen as the sodium 
sulphide liquor is quite corrosive to the hands and skin. It is best to 
have the dyevat provided with a yarn wringer through which the skeins 
are passed before being rinsed. It should be so arranged that the dye 
liquor that is squeezed out runs back into the bath. If it is not feasible to 
squeeze the yarn in this manner, the hanks should be put in a centrifugal 
hydro-extractor and the excess liquid removed. The yarn may then be 
washed in the hydro-extractor before being removed. 

Many of the sulphur dyes resemble the vat colors in that they may be 
reduced to a soluble leuco-compound by the action of reducing agents in 
the presence of strong alkaline solutions. Under these circumstances 
they may be used practically as vat dyes, similar to Indigo or the indan- 
threne colors. This process, so far, has been but slightly studied and its 
practical feasibility has not been thoroughly established. According to 
Ganswindt (Theorie und Praxis der modernen Farberei, p. 306) the only 
form of this process which has been discussed is the glucose-caustic soda 
vat. It may be prepared as follows: Sulphur Black (or Sulphur Blue), for 
example, is mixed with an equal weight of caustic soda (40^^ B6.) which has 
been previously diluted with an equal volume of water; then an equal 
weight of glucose is added, and the mixture heated, when a complete reduc¬ 
tion and solution will result. This liquor furnishes the stock-vat and 
is added in the desired amount to the dyebath, which is made up with com¬ 
mon salt and neutral sodium sulphite. It is even said that in this manner 
the sulphur dyes may be applied in connection with Indigo in the same vat. 
According to a French patent of the Hochst Co. better results can be 
obtained l)y the use of hydrosulphite as the reducing agent. In this case 
the dyestuff is mixed with fifteen times its weight of hydrosulphite solu¬ 
tion (13® B6.) at a temperature of 140® F. This furnishes the stock-vat 
and may be used in a manner similar to that described above.* 

*An English process patented by Lodge-Evans for the use of sulphur dyes in a 
reduced form in a vat is of interest. The process was devised chiefly for the applica¬ 
tion of sulphur dyes in union dyeing, garment dyeing and the dyeing of delicate fibers, 
such as artificial silk, which will not stand the action of a boiling bath of sodium sulphide. 
The process depends on the dissolving of the dyestuff in a solution of sodium sulphite; 
this gives a perfect solution of the leuco-compound, which, however, has no dyeing 
properties. The addition of ammonium sulphide or sodium hydrosulphite to this solu¬ 
tion brings it to a condition in which it will dye the various fibers satisfactorily. 

The preparation of the ammonium sulphide vat is carried out as follows: Boil 
up 1 part of sulphur dyestuff with 2 parts sodium sulphite (cryst.); then add 1 part 
sodium sulphide (cone.) and boil until solution is complete. Cool down the bath and 
add 2 parts ammonium sulphate, which produces ammonium sulphide and sodium sul¬ 
phate in the bath by double decomposition. The ammonium sulphide is used as it 
do^ not have the same destructive effect as sodium sulphide on wool, silk, and artificial 
silk. 

The hydrosulphite vat is prepared as follows: Boil up 1 part of the sulphur dye with 
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the dyeings may be after- 
treated for half an hour in 
a fresh bath at about 160° 

F. with 3 per cent of chrome 
and 5 per cent of caustic 
soda. 

Some of the sulphur 
dyes require to be fixed or 
after-treated with metallic 
salts, such as chrome or 
bluestone.* In certain cases 
this after-treatment is nec¬ 
essary for the complete 
development of the color, 
while in other cases it 
merely increases somewhat 
the fastness of the color to 
light and washing, f The 

* The after-treatment with 
bluestone must never be used 
with Sulphur Blacks as this will 
cause the dyed cotton to become 
tender. 

t There is a group of the 
sulphur cok)r8 known as the 
Melanogcn dyes (II d c h s t) 
which is somewhat different 
from the usual sulphur colors ia 
that the direct dyeings have no , 
value, but require to be after- 
treated with metallic salts in. 
order to furnish satisfactory 
shades. It is supposed that 
they form real color-lakes with 
the metallic compounds. The 
Melanogcn for black is dyed 
without the addition of sodium 
sulphide, using a rather con¬ 
centrated bath with the addition 
of 2 to 5 per cent of soda ash 
and 4 ozs. of common salt for 
each gallon of dye liquor. After 
dyeing the goods are rinsed and 
after-tr^ted in a frwh bath with 
4 per cent of copper sulphate 
and 2 per cent of acetic acid to 
give a jet black, or with 4 per 




Fig. 197. —Machine for Dyeing Sulphur Colors on Beamed Warps. 
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after-treatment, as a rule, darkens the shade and dulls the color. It 
is carried out in the same manner as for substantive dyes. An after- 
treatment with sodium acetate • is also frequently given the sulphur 
colors; this is especially so with the brown dyes. It is for the purpose 
of neutralizing the excess of sodium sulphide in the fiber. The treat¬ 
ment usually alters the shade somewhat, but if it is omitted the color 
of the dyed cotton will generally slowly change considerably after scvcn-al 
weeks' standing. 

The sulphur colors may be stripped to a certain extent (in case the 
color goes over the required shade) by treating with a hot bath containing 
sodium sulphide (3 to 10 ozs. of sodium sulphide per 10 gallons of water). 



Fig. 198.—^Dyeing Beams with Sulphur Dyes. (Pomitz.) 


Solutions of soap and soda ash have but little effect on the sulphur dyes. 
If a greater degree of stripping is desired, solutions of bleaching powder 
may be used. 

6. Topping of Sulphtir Colors.— The sulphur colors may be topped with 
a variety of dyes. Like the general class of substantive colors they possess 
the property of fixing basic dyes, though to a greater extent. The fast¬ 
ness of the color does not appear to be much impaired by the topping, pro¬ 
vided an excess of basic dye is not employed. The amount of the latter 
actually fixed is about 0.2 to 0.4 per cent, and this is sufficient to furnish 
good bright shades. The topping is carried out in a fresh cold bath with 

cent of nickel sulphate and acetic acid to give a bluish black, or with 4 per cent of 
zinc sulphate and acetic acid to give a violet tone black. The Meknogen Blue is 
dyed and developed in the same manner. 
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the addition of 2 to 4 per cent of acetic acid, and care must be taken to 
avoid unevenness as the basic color is absorbed very rapidly.* * * § The sul¬ 
phur colors may also be topped with the ordinary substantive dyes in a 
fresh bath, f or certain of the latter may be used together with the sulphur 
dyes in the same bath. % The sulphur dyes may also be topped with Indigo 
for the purpose of obtaining very fast heavy shades of the latter with only 
a small amount of Indigo being used. The Sulphur Blues and Blacks are 
chiefly used for this purpose. § The Sulphur Blacks may also be topped 
with one-bath Aniline Black, especially where a weighting of the cotton 
is desired. The Aniline Black is applied in the following bath: 4 per cent 
of aniline salt, 6 per cent of hydrochloric acid (30° Tw.), 3 per cent of sul¬ 
phuric acid (168° Tw.), 3 per cent of bluestone, and 4 per cent of chrome. 
The cotton (previously dyed with the sulphur color) is worked in the cold 
bath for one hour. The bath is then slowly heated to 140° F., and the 
goods arc finally well washed and soaped. The advantage of this process 
of dyeing, however, over the plain Sulphur Black is to be questioned. The 
natural dyewoods, as well as the Alizarine colors, may also be used for 
topping the sulphur colors, but such processes would have very little 
application.^ 

6. Fastness of Sulphur Colors. —In general fastness the sulphur dyes 
far surpass most other cotton colors. They have great fastness to washing, 
fulling, acids, alkalies, and water, and their fastness to light is in general 

* If only a very small amount of the basic dye is used for shading purposes, it may be 
dyed in a cold soap bath; but in this case it is necessary to avoid carefully the use of 
hard water. 

t The sulphur dyes may also be used as ground colors for Paranitraniline Red, thus 
producing claret reds, grenades, and dark brown shades. 

t In this case, however, the dyestuff solutions must bo prepared separately and 
added to the bath. Naturally, only those substantive dyes may be used that are not 
affecjted by the sodium sulphide present in the bath. 

§ The sulphur dyes (and more especially Sulphur Blue) apparently act as a mordant 
towards Indigo. Cotton wares dyed with Sulphur Blue and then dyed in the indigo 
vat take up considerably more Indigo than undyed cotton. In this way the sulphur 
dye forms a very good bottom color for the Indigo; and in fact, this process has found 
considerable use in i:)ractice, as by its means a heavy shade of indigo blue may be 
obtained with a minimum quantity of Indigo, and the color is just as fast as with Indigo 
alone. 

^ During the war navy blue on cotton uniform cloth and overalls was dyed by first 
dyeing the material a medium shade with Sulphur Black and then topping with Methy¬ 
lene Blue and Methyl Violet. In topping the sulphur colors with basic dyes the sulphur 
dyed cotton must be thoroughly washed in order to remove all alkali and sodium sul¬ 
phide as completely as possible. The basic dye is then applied in a cold bath with the 
addition of 5 per cent of acetic acid or alum to prevent the color from going on too quickly, 
as the sulphur dye possesses a strong affinity for the basic dye. It is necessary that the 
topping bath should be kept acid throughout, for if the cotton has not been thoroughly 
washed the sodium sulphide may act on the basic dye. 
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good * They are not fast, however, to bleaching with chloride of lime; 
though certain of them withstand a slight treatment with this reagent. 

As a rule, the sulphur dyes are taken up by cotton very evenly; though 
in cases where an after-treatment is necessary to develop the color, care 
should be taken to have the goods squeezed uniformly, otherwise they 
are liable to finish up unevenly. In fastness to rubbing or crocking the 
sulphur dyes are very satisfactory, provided they have been well washed 
after dyeing, so that all unfixed dyestuff and liquor is completely removed. 

The sulphur dyes are eminently suited for cross-dye colors, where dyed 
cotton warps are woven with white wool filling, and the latter is subse¬ 
quently dyed in an acid bath. They are also suitable for colored weaving 



Fig. 199. —Machine for Dyeing Warps with Sulphur Colors. 


yarns in goods which must stand considerable washing. For the dyeing 
of hosiery yarns they are also very useful; the Sulphur Blacks, as a rule, 
giving a color on hosiery as satisfactory in every respect as Aniline Black, 
there being less liability of tendering the cotton and the goods are more 
comfortable to the feet. Furthermore the process of dyeing Sulphur Black 
on hosiery is much shorter and simpler than when Aniline Black is used, 
and there is more certainty in the production of uniform results. The 
cost of dyeing hosiery with Sulphur Black is somewhat less than with 
Aniline Black. 

The Sulphur Browns of a tan shade are also very largely used in the 
dyeing of cotton hosiery for the production of the well-known tan colors. 
Much faster and more satisfactory shades on hosiery can be obtained in 
this manner than with the substantive dyes, or in fact, with any other colors. 

♦The fastness to light of some of the sulphur dyes, however, is only moderate. 
Therefore care should be used in the proper selection of these dyestuffs. 
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For the purpose of brightening the colors thus produced with the sulphur 
dyes they may be suitably topped with such basic dyes as Safranine, Flavo- 
phosphinc, Brilliant Green, and Methylene Blue. The topped colors 
require Imt a very small amount of the basic dye, and the general fastness 
is not changed. The sulphur dyed tans arc much more satisfactory for 
hosiery than those obtained with Cutch, as the color is not only faster, but 
the goods are left in a soft condition and not made harsh and stiff as with 
Cutch. 


Fig. 200.—Cop and Checjse Dyeing Machines for Sulphur Colors. (Haubold.) 

Sulphur Black and the other sulphur dyestuffs show a greater affinity 
towards mercerized cotton tlian towards the unmercerized fiber. There¬ 
fore in the dyeing of mercerized cotton, smaller amounts of dyestuff must 
be used than when d3’’eing ordinary cotton. Also the dyebath should 
be charged with much less salt, and it is also permissible to employ more 
dilute baths. Mercerized cotton should always be wetted-out before 
going into the dyebath. Artificial silk also exhibits a strong affinity 
towards the sulphur dyes, the collodion or Chardonnet silk being espe¬ 
cially reactive in this respect. As artificial silk is quite sensitive to hot 
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solutions of caustic alkalies (sodium hydrate or sodium sulphide) in dyeing 
this fiber the alkalinity of the bath should be as little as possible, and the 
temperature should not run over 140^ F. It is also well to add Monopol 
Oil to the bath. 

Sulphur Brown (in combination with Sulphur Black and Sulphur Yellow 
as required) is very largely employed for the production of brown khaki 
and olive-drab shades on cotton uniform cloth. Their high degree of 
fastness to washing and light renders them eminently adapted to this pur¬ 
pose. Heavy cloth, such as canvas, tarpaulin, etc., is generally dyed with 
the mineral pigment iron buff combined with chrome green, but for uni¬ 
form cloth the mineral dyes are unsuitable on account of the harshness and 
stiffness they impart to" the fabric. During the late war the sulphur dyes 
were used on an enormous scale for the dyeing of government cotton 
uniform cloth, and the results obtained were very good. Of course since 
there are a large number and variety of Sulphur Browns made from a wide 
variety of raw materials and by different methods, it is natural to find some 
that are not as fast as others; but by proper selection it is possible to obtain 
dyes of very satisfactory fastness. As the colors obtained with sulphur 
dyes are not fast to chlorine bleaching, there have been many instances 
where khaki uniform cloth has suffered on being laundered where hypo¬ 
chlorite-bleach liquors have been used in the laundry methods. 

Since the war sulphur dyes have also come into considerable vogue for 
use in dyeing denims for workmen’s overalls. Formerly this class of goods 
was dyed almost exclusively with Indigo, in fact accounted for the principal 
consumption of Indigo in this country. Sulphur, Browns and Sulphur Blues 
are now extensively used for this cloth, and the results have proved so 
satisfactory that no doubt they will permanently replace Indigo to a very 
considerable extent in the future. The color obtained with Indigo, per¬ 
haps is somewhat brighter and clearer in tone than most of the Sulphur 
Blues, but some of the sulphur colors even in this respect are practically 
the equal of Indigo. It is also said that while Indigo gradually loses its 
intensity of color on long exposure to light and by repeated washings, it 
always preserves its purity of tone, whereas the Sulphur Blues, though at 
times even superior to Indigo in retaining the depth of shade, nevertheless 
soon lose their purity of tone and become tarnished in color. While this 
may be true to a certain extent, it has little effect on the practical use of 
the color. The use of sulphur brown and khaki shades on overall material 
had its inspiration, of course, in the extensive use of khaki during the war. 
These shades are even more serviceable in practical use than the blue 
colors, both when employed in solid colors and when used as stripes. 

Owing to the great interest aroused in the manufacture of sulphur dyes 
in this country and their extensive use by reason of the war, the possibilities 
of their application to various forms of cotton materials for the production 
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of fast colors has been more and more recognized by dyers and the trade 
in general. As a consequence, these dyes are now perhaps far more used 
in this country than they were before the war, and wherever it is possible to 
produce the required shades they have largely replaced many of the formerly 
used substantive colors, as they are much faster to washing, and also many 
of them are less expensive. The blue sulphur dyes, however, are as yet of a 
high price owing to the methods and raw materials employed in their man¬ 
ufacture; and on this account they cannot as yet be employed in compe¬ 
tition with Indigo on a price basis. It also limits their use considerably in 
many forms of cotton dyeing, where such dyes as Direct Blue 2B are still 
employed. 

7. Apparatus Used in Dyeing Sulphur Colors.—As a rule it is recom¬ 
mended when dyeing with the sulphur colors that the best results are to be 



obtained when the goods are kept entirely submerged beneath the dye- 
liquor during the dyeing process, in order to avoid the oxidation of the 
coloring matter on the fiber by exposure to the air, as otherwise precipita¬ 
tion of unfixed dyestuff is liable to take place and give rise to colors that 
will crock and bleed off in washing. 

In the case of yam dyeing the skeins may be kept beneath the liquor 
in ordinary open vat dyeing by the use of bent iron sticks (see Fig. 193). 
This system was largely used a few years ago, but at the present time with 
the use of more highly purified dyes, it is not considered so important, and 
the dyeing is more generally carried out in the ordinary manner with the 
use of straight sticks. Skein yarn may also be dyed on a revolving spider 
type of machine, constructed of iron throughout and so arranged that the 
goods are kept beneath the liquor. 
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Pig. 202.-SmaU Jigger for Dyeing Samples with Sulphur Dyes. 


j ■ f^rrr,- -ind second, beam dyeing machines, m which 
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Fio 203 .-Submerged Jigger and Washer for Sulphur Dyes. 
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used for the dyeing of the ordinary substantive colors. They are usually 
arranged in the form of several dye-tubs separated by squeeze rollers, and 
the warps are run through singly without being doubled; each tub is 




provided with guide rollers, in some cases so arranged as to keep the goods 
beneath the liquor, while in other cases this feature is not insisted upon. 
Usually from six to eight warps, separated from each other by pot-eyes, 




















Fig. 206. —Padding Jigger for Sulphur Dyes. (Mather & Platt.) 

chest to fix the dyeing, then through a washer, and finally over drying cans, 
thus making a continuous operation of the entire process (see Fig. 149). 



Fig. 207. —Double Jigger Rigged for Sulphur Blue Using Second Machine for Developing 

and Washing. 

In dyeing warps on the beam the perforated beam is placed in a tank pro¬ 
vided with suitable fittings and a pump so that the dye liquor may be 
forced by the pump from the perforated beam outward through the warp, 
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and then reversing the valve the liquor may be pumped in the opposite 
direction (see Fig. 197). 

For the dyeing of piece- 
goods there are four types 
of apparatus; first, the 
ordinary dye-tub with 
winch (see Fig. 20,); this 
form, however, is very 
seldom usckI for sulphur 
colors; second, the jigger, 
which is very similar in 
construction to thci ordi¬ 
nary jigger used for dy(nng 
other colors; except for 
sulphur colors the tank 
and parts as well as the 
rollers are usually made of 
iron, and frequently the 
mechanism is so arranged 
that the cloth is kc'pt 
entirely undernc'ath the 
liquor (see Figs. 202 and 
203). Also a set of two 
jiggers is frequently em¬ 
ployed, the first l)eiiig 
used for tlie dyeing and the 
second for the rinsing (see 
Figs. 204 and 205). Tliird, 
w^c have the continuous 
open-width dycung ma¬ 
chine, consisting of a series 
of several tanks provided 
with suital)l(^ guides rollers 
and nips (squeezes rollers) ; 
the construction is usually 
of iron throughout and the 
rolls are so arranged as to 
keep the clotli beneath the 
liquor. Fourth, the dye¬ 
ing with sulphur colors 
is frequently carried out 
on a padding machine re¬ 
sembling a Foulard (see Fig- 206). This is used for rapid work where a 



Fig. 208.— Padding Installation for Use of Sulphur Black, A, Padding Tank with Three Rolls; B, Warm Water; C, Cold Water; 
2>, Acid Tank for Dilute Acetic Acid; Cold Water for Final Rinse. 
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surface dyeing only is perniissible, and only for comparatively light 
shades. By steaming the goods afterwards better penetration and 
fixation of the dyestuff is procured. 

Cotton raw stock is largely dyed with the sulphur colors for solid shades 
for the purpose of making mixes with white or other colors. On a small 
scale it is customary to dye the stock in an open tub or vat and circulate 
the material by poling by hand, such as is ordinarily practiced in the dye¬ 
ing of other classes of cotton colors. On a large scale, however, it is gen¬ 
erally the practice to employ an apparatus in which the dye liquor is 
circulated through the closely packed cotton, as in the type generally 
known as the Psarski dyeing machine (see Pig. 128). This machine is 
particularly adapted to the dyeing of sulphur colors, as there is but little 



exposure of the liquor to the air, and furthermore a rather concentrated 
dye liquor may be used. After dyeing the material may be readily washed 
in the same machine. 

Cotton yams in package form, such as cops, tubes, and cheeses, may 
also be dyed very satisfactorily with the sulphur dyes in special forms of 
apparatus, such as already described under the methods employed for 
the dyeing of substantive colors. 

It has also been suggested to employ foam dyeing with the sulphur 
colors. In this process an apparatus is used as shown in Figs. 212 and 213. 
A small quantity of concentrated dye liquor consisting of the solutions of 
dyestuff and sodium sulphide with additions of Turkey-red oil and soap is 
used in the bottom of the tank, so that the level of the liquor does not 
quite reach up to the bottom of the cage containing the cotton material 
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(yarns, cops, cheeses, etc.). The liquor, on being boiled vigorously, pro¬ 
duces a great deal of foam, which comes in contact with “the goods and 
causes the dyestuff to penetrate even such dense packages as cops and 



Fig. 210. —Dyeing Sulphur Colors on Foulard. 

tubes. Usually direct steam is also used to produce a more copious foam¬ 
ing. The property of the dyestuff foam of penetrating the goods so as to 
yield even dyeings entirely through the mass of the material is rather 



Fio. 211.—Dyebath and Rinse-Box for Sulphur Dyes. 


remarkable, and is probably due to the surface tension of the foam bubbles. 
The sapae is also true when dyeing in ordmary cop dyeing machines, where 
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the liquor is to be sucked back and forth through the cotton; if some 
Turkey-red oil and a little soap are added to the bath it will tend to foam 




Fig. 213.—^Apparatus for Foam Dyeing. 


considerably on vigorous boiling, and the penetration of the color will be 
much more rapid and complete than would otherwise be the case. 
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8. List of Principal Sulphur Dyes 


Auronal Corinth 
Immedial Bordeaux 
Katigen Bordeaux 


Auronal Orange 
Eclipse Orange 
Eclipse Phosphine 
Immedial Orange 


Auronal Yellow 
Cross Dye Yellow 
Eclipse Yellow 
Immedial Yellow 
Katigen Yellow 
Kryogene Yellow 
Pyrogene Yellow 


Auronal Green 
Cross Dye Green 
Eclipse Fast Green 
Eclipse Fast Olive 
Eclipse Green 
Eclipse Olive 
Immedial Brilliant Green 
Immedial Dark Green 
Immedial Deep Green 
Immedial Green 
Immedial Olive 
Immedial Yellow Olive 
Katigen Brilliant Green 
Katigen Chrome Blue 5G 
Katigen Dark Green 


Auronal Blue 
Cross Dye Blue 
Eclipse Blue 
Eclipse Fast Dark Blue 
Eclipse Violet 
Immedial Blue 
Immedial Dark Blue 
Immedial Direct Blue 
Immedial Green Blue 
Immedial Indogene. 


(a) Red 

Sulphur Corinth 
Sulphurol Bordeaux 
Thiogene Dark Red 

(b) Orange 

Pyrogene Orange 
Sulphurol Orange 
Thiogene Orange 
Thion Orange 

(c) Yellow 

Pyrol Yellow 
Sulphogene Yellow 
Sulphur Yellow 
Sulphurol Yellow 
Thiogene Golden Yellow 
Thiogene Yellow 

(d) Green 

Katigen Green 
Katigen Olive 
Kryogene Olive 
Nigrosulphine 
Pyrogene Blue Green 
Pyrogene Dark Green 
Pyrogene Green 
Pyrogene Olive 
Pyrol Green 
Sulphogene Green 
Sulphur Olive 
Sulphurol Dark Green 
Sulphurol Green 
Thiogene Green 
Thion Green 

(e) Blue 

Immedial Indone 
Immedial Indone Violet 
Immedial New Blue 
Immedial Prune 
Immedial Pure Blue 
Immedial Sky Blue 
Immedial Violet 
Katigen Azurine 
Katigen Blue B 
Katigen Chrome Blue 


Thiogene Purple 
Thionone Corinth 


Thionol Orange 
Thiophor Orange 
Thioxine Orange 


Thion Yellow 
Thional Yellow 
Thionol Yellow 
Thionone Yellow 
Thiophor Yellow 
Thioxine Yellow 


Thional Brilliant Green 
Thional Dark Green 
Thional Green 
Thionol Brilliant Green 
Thionol Dark Green 
Thionol Green 
Thionol Olive 
Thionone Green 
Thiophor Dark Green 
Thiophor Deep Green 
Thiophor Green 
Thiophor Olive 
Thiophor Yellow Olive 
Thioxine Olive 


Katigen Dark Blue 
Katigen Direct Blue 
Katigen Indigo 
Katigen Navy Blue 
Katigen Violet 
Kryogene Blue 
Kryogene Direct Blue 
Kryogene Violet 
Melanogen Blue 
Pyrogene Blue 
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Pyrogene Cyanine 
Pyrogene Direct Blue 
Pyrogene Indigo Blue 
Pyrol Blue 
Pyrol Direct Blue 
Pyrol Navy Blue 
Sulphogene Blue 
Sulphur Blue 
Sulphur Indigo 
Sulphurol Direct Blue 
Sulphurol Indigo 
Thiogene Blue 
Thiogene Cyanine 


Auronal Black Brown 
Auronal Khaki 
Cachou de Laval 
Cachou R 
Cross Dye Brown 
Cross Dye Drab 
Eclipse Bronze 
Eclipse Brown 
Eclipse Red Brown 
Immedial Bronze 
Immedial Brown 
Immedial Cutch 
Immedial Dark Brown 
Immedial Maroon 
Immedial Red Brown 
Immedial Yellow Brown 
Katigen Black Brown 
Katigen Bronze 
Katigen Brown 
Katigen Chrome Brown 
Katigen Cutch 
Katigen Khaki 
Katigen Red Brown 


Anthraquinone Black 
Atlantic Black B, G, R 
Auronal Black 
Autogene Black 
Cross Dye Black 
Eclipse Black 
Immedial Black 
Immedial Brilliant Black 
Immedial Brilliant Carbone 
Immedial Carbone 
Indo Carbone 


Thiogene Dark Blue 
Thiogene Deep Blue 
Thiogene Direct Blue 
Thiogene Heliotrope 
Thiogene New Blue 
Thiogene Violet 
Thion Blue 
Thion Deep Violet 
Thion Direct Blue 
Thion Navy Blue 
Thion Violet 
Thional Blue 
Thional Indigo 

(f) Brown 

Katigen Yellow Brown 
Kryogene Brown 
Kryogene Red Brown 
Pyrogene Brown 
Pyrogene Catechu 
Pyrol Bronze 
Pyrol Brown 
Pyrol Dark Brown 
Pyrol Red Brown 
Sulphanil Brown 
Sulphogene Brown 
Sulphur Brown 
Sulphur Catechu 
Sulphurol Brown 
Sulphurol Dark Brown 
Thiocatechine 
Thiogene Bronze 
Thiogene Brown 
Thiogene Cutch 
Thiogene Dark Red 
Thiogene Khaki 
Thiogene Olive 
Thiogene Yellow Brown 

(g) Black 

Katigen Black 
Katigen Blue Black 
Katigen Deep Black 
Kryogene Black 
Melanogen 
Mercaptol Black 
Osfathion Black 
p 5 n:ogene Black 
Pyrogene Deep Black 
Pyrogene Gray 
Pyrol Black 


Thionol Blue 
Thionol Brilliant Blue 
Thionol Dark Blue 
Thionol Dark Purple 
Thionol Direct Blue 
Thionone Brilliant Blue 
Thionone Indigo 
Thionone Navy Blue 
Thiophor Blue 
Thiophor Cyanine 
Thiophor Dark Blue 
Thiophor Indigo 
Thiophor Violet 


Thion Brown 
Thion Cutch 
Thion Violet Brown 
Thional Bronze 
Thional Brown 
Thional Dark Brown 
Thionol Brilliant Corinth 
Thionol Brown 
Thionol Corinth 
Thionol Khaki 
Thionone Brown 
Thionone Dark Brown 
Thionone Drab 
Thionone Khaki 
Thiophor Black Brown 
Thiophor Bronze 
Thiophor Brown 
Thiophor Dark Brown 
Thiophor Red Brown 
Thiophor Violet Brown 
Thiophor Yellow Brown 
Thioxine Brown 
Vulcan Brown 


Pyrol Blue Black 
Pyrol Brilliant Black 
Sulphanil Black 
Siilphenol Black 
Sulphogene Black 
Sulphur Black 
Sulphur Blue Black 
Sulphurol Black 
Thiocarbone 
Thiogene Black 
Thiogene Black Liquid 
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Thiogene Coal Black 
Thiogene Diamond Black 
Thion Black 
Thional Black 
Thionol Black 
Thionol Brilliant Black 
Thionol Gray 


Thionone Black 
Thionone Black Paste 
Thionone Deep Black 
Thionone Printing Black 
Thiophenol Black 
Thiophor Black 


Thiophor Brilliant Carbon 
Thiophor Carbon 
Thiophor Deep Black 
Thiophor Field Gray 
Thioxine Black 
Vidal Black 


9. Experimental. Exp. 142. General Method of Applying Sulphur Dyes.— 

Prepare a bath containing 5 per cent of Sulphur Brown, 5 per cent of sodium sulphide, 5 
per cent of soda ash, and 25 per cent of common salt. Dye a skein of cotton yarn in this 
bath, entering at 140° F., gradually raise to the boil, and dye at that temperature for 
one-half hour; wash and dry. It will be noticed that the dyebath does not exhaust 
very well, so dye a second skein of cotton yarn in the same bath without adding any 
further dyestuff or chemicals, only diluting the bath to its original volume wi|h water. 
Also dye a third skein in the same manner. Compare the colors on the three skeins, 
the gradation of which will show the comparative exhaustion of the bath. 

Exp. 143. After-treatment of Sulphur Dyes with Chrome.—An after-treatment with 
chrome is sometimes given in order to obtain a faster color. Dye a skein of cotton yarn 
with 5 per cent of Sulphur Brown in the same manner as above described; squeeze, 
rinse, and treat in a fresh bath containing 2 per cent of chrome and 3 per cent of acetic 
acid; boil for fifteen minutes; wash well and dry.* Compare the color of this skein 
with the corresponding one in the previous experiment and note the effect of the after- 
treatment on the tone of the color. Also test the fastness of these two dyeings to wash¬ 
ing and cross-dyeing. 

Exp. 144. Obtaining Black with Sulphur Dyes.—Dye a skein of cotton yarn in a 
bath containing 10 per cent of Sulphur Black A extra, 15 per cent of sodium sulphide, 

5 per cent of soda ash, and 50 per cent of common salt; enter at 140° F., gradually 
raise to the boil, and dye at that temperature for one-half hour; wash well, and treat in a 
bath containing 2 per cent of olive oil emulsion; then rinse and dry. Test the color of 
this skein for fastness to washing and cross-dyeing. 

Dilute the above dyebath to its original volume with water, and without further addi¬ 
tion of dyestuff or other ingredient, dye a second skein of cotton yarn. This will give 
the exhaust test of the bath and show the relative amount of dyestuff left behind in the 
dye liquor. 

Prepare another dyebath as first given above with 10 per cent of Sulphur Black; dye 
a skein of cotton yarn, squeeze well so that the liquor runs back into the bath. Now add 

6 per cent of dyestuff dissolved in an equal quantity (6 per cent) of sodium sulphide, 1 
per cent of soda ash and 10 per cent of common salt. Dye a second skein in this bath, 
and compare the depth of color with the first skein. Make up the bath again adding 4 
per cent of dyestuff dissolved in 4 per cent of sodium sulphide, but make no further 
additions of soda ash or salt. Test the bath to see if the dye is well dissolved by putting 


* Other methods of after-treatment which have been recommended are as follows: 
(1) The dyeings are treated in a fresh bath for about one-half hour at the ordinary 
temperature with 3 to 5 per cent of zinc sulphate and 3 to 5 per cent of sodium acetate. 
This method is used with certain of the Sulphur Browns, and causes but slight change 
in the tone of color, but increases the fastness to washing. (2) Treat the dyed material 
in a fresh boiling bath for about one-half hour with 1 to 2 per cent of chrome and 1 to 2 
per cent of bluestone and 3 per cent of acetic acid. This treatment is used on many of 
the Sulphur Browns, and while making the tone of color somewhat duller and darker, 
in many cases considerably increases the fastness to washing and light. 
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a drop on filter paper when it should not show any insoluble sediment. Dye a third 
skein in this bath and note if the color is equal to that of the first dyeing. In all cases 
dilute the dyebath with water to its original volume. After the last dyeing, and after 
proper dilution with water to the original volume, test the density of the bath with a 
hydrometer at a temperature of 160° F. Also take the density when the bath is cold. 

Exp. 146. Use of Sulphur Blue.—Dye a skein of cotton yarn in a bath containing 
5 per cent of Direct Sulphur Blue, 10 per cent of sodium sulphide, 5 per cent of soda 
ash, and 50 per cent of common salt. Enter at 140 to 160° F, and gi*adually raise to the 
boil, and dye at that temperature for three-quarters of an hour. Then squeeze, allow 
the skein to cool and rinse well, and dry. 

Exp. 146. Use of Sulphur Blue Requiring Development.—Prepare a dyebath as 
before but use 5 per cent of Sulphur Blue L (or one of similar type) and one-half per cent 
of caustic soda in addition to the sodium sulphide, soda ash, and common salt. Dye a 
skein of cotton yarn in this as before: squeeze and then develop the dyeing by steaming.* 

Exp. 147. Use of Sulphur Yellow.—Dye a skein of cotton yarn in a bath containing 
5 per cent of Sulphur Yellow, 7 per cent of sodium sulphide, 5 per cent of soda ash, and 
50 per cent of common salt. Enter at 140 to 160° F. and gradually bring i,c) the boil. 
Dye at this temperature for three-quarters of an hour, then squeeze and wash well. 

Exp. 148. Topping a Sulphur Dye with Basic Dye.—Dye a skein of cotton yarn as in 
Exp. 145 with 5 per cent of Direct Sulphur Blue, squeeze and rinse, and then top by 
dyeing in a fresh bath at 140° F. with Methylene Blue and 2 per cent of 

acetic acid. Notice the change in shade due to the topping and also test the fastness 
of the dyeing to washing. 

Exp. 149. Dyeing Khaki with Sulphur Dyes.—Dye a skein of cotton yarn in a bath 
containing 5 per cent of Sulphur Khaki, 5 per cent of sodium sulphide, 2 per cent of soda 
ash, and 50 per cent of common salt. Enter at 160° F. and gradually raise to the boil 
and dye at that temperature for three-quarters of an hour. Squeeze and rinse and wa.sh 
off in a weak soap bath at 160° F., and dry. Test this color for fastness to light and 
washing. 

* If it is not convenient to carry out the development process by steaming, treat 
the dyed skein in a dilute bath of hydrogen peroxide, using 10 cc. of hydrogen peroxide 
(12-volume strength) to 300 cc. of water. For the development of some Sulphur Blues 
(like Sulphur Indigo and its type) it is advantageous to employ the following treatment: 
1 per cent of chrome, 3 per cent of bluestone, and 5 per cent of acetic acid; work the 
dyed cotton in this bath for one-half hour at the boil; rinse well, and then rinse again 
in a bath containing 2 per cent of soda ash and 2 per cent of soap at 160° F. 
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THE VAT DYES 

1. Classes of Vat Dyes.—The vat dyes are so called because they are 
applied in a special kind of a dyebath in which the dye is reduced to a 
soluble form by means of a strong reducing agent, such as hydrosulphite. 

The vat dyes are to be divided into several groups, depending upon their 
chemical nature and origin, as follows: 

(а) Indigoj including both natural and synthetic. 

(б) Thio-indigo dyes^ containing sulphur. 

(c) Indigo derivatives, such as the brom-indigos; usually not derived directly from 
indigo itself, but built up synthetically. 

(d) Anihraquinone derivatives, including the various Indanthrene, Cibanone, Algol 
dyes, some Helindone, and others. 

(e) Carbazol derivatives, of which Hydron Blue is the chief representative. 

In a broad sense, all of the vat dyes at present known appear to be 
members of three distinct chemical groups: 

(а) Indigoids including Indigo and its various derivatives such as the Thio-indigos, 
Helindone and Ciba dyes, and some of the red Algol dyes. The chemical constitution 
of this class is similar to that of Indigo. They maybe applied in a neutral or slightly 
alkaline bath, and hence may be used for both wool and cotton dyeing. Their reduc¬ 
tion products are pale yellow or almost colorless (similar to indigo), which exposure to 
the air re-oxidizes to the original color. As distinguished from the next class they are 
sublimed as colored vapors from the fiber when heated. 

(б) Anihraquinone dyes* including the Indanthrene, the Cibanone, and most of the 
Algol dyes. They are complex derivatives of anthraquinone and require a strongly 
alkaline vat in dyeing, consequently they are only useful for the dyeing of cotton. In 
common with all the dyes of the anthracene class their reduced compounds are not 
colorless but have about the same color as the original dye. When the dyed fiber is 
heated these dyes do not sublime or form colored vapors as with the indigoids. 

(c) Carbazol Dyes, or Hydron Blue. 

^ With the exception of Indigo the vat dyes are aU of comparatively 
recent introduction. The dyes themselves are highly insoluble in water, 

* Of the different classes of vat dyes in a general way it may be said that the anthra¬ 
quinone dyes are the fastest, the carbazol dyes are next and the indigoid dyes are the 
least fast. On the other hand, however, the indigoid dyes are easier to dye. Indigo is 
fast^ on wool than it is on cotton. 
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but readily yield products on reduction which are soluble in alkaline liquids. 
The dyebath, therefore, consists of a mixture of the dyestuff, a strong 
reducing agent and an alkali; and such a mixture is termed a vat/^* 

The vat dyes at present include quite a wide range of colors; Indigo 
is a blue dyestuff, the thio-indigo dyes and their derivatives are mostly 
reds and scarlets, the anthraquinone dyes include blue, yellow, brown, 
green, violet, gray, orange, etc. The carbazol dyes are blue. The vat 
dyes are characterized in general by great fastness to light, washing, acids, 
alkalies, and in many cases to bleaching with hypochlorites.f This makes 
them very valuable products, especially for cotton goods, and they have 
been coming more and more into use, and show every indication of ranking 

* The different classes of vat dyes vary considerably in their ease of application; 
the anthracene dyes are the most difficult to apply, while the indigoid and carbazol 
colors are much easier to dye, especially with regard to penetration and even colors. 
The halogenated anthracene dyes are much better in this respect than the non-halo- 
genated dyes. The hydron series is the only one which includes a navy blue at a rea¬ 
sonable price, the other classes of colors have always been very high in price. In the 
dyeing of compound shades with the vat dyes there is frequently considerable difficulty 
experienced, especially in obtaining even colors. It may also be remarked that while the 
self shades of two colors may be fast, when dyed in mixture the compound shade may not 
be as fast, but on the other hand the opposite may also be true; Anthraflavone, for 
example, is not very fast as a self shade, but when dyed in combination with Indanthrene 
Blue the compound shade is very fast. It must also be remembered that some of the 
vat dyes are applied best at one temperature and some at another and in dyeing mixtures 
a proper balance of temperature must be maintained, as the correct temperature in the 
dyeing of vat dyes is of the utmost importance if the best results are to be obtained. 
The anthracene vat dyes require the use of more alkali in the vat than the dyes of the 
indigoid or hydron series (about four times as much), but on the other hand they require 
much less hydrosulphite. The amount of caustic soda to be used, strange to say, is to 
be calculated on the volume of the liquor employed and not on the amount of dye¬ 
stuff used, so that in dyeing a light shade just as much caustic soda is required as for a 
heavy shade. In using a mixture of vat dyes for the production of compound shades it 
is always best to first reduce each dyestuff separately and then mix them in the dyebath, 
t Though the vat colors in general are fast to bleaching with hypochlorite liquors 
(known as fast to chlorine), they do not as a rule withstand kier-boiling with caustic 
soda (an operation which usually precedes bleaching). Their fastness in this respect 
has been found to be improved by boiling with sodium perborate. It has also been 
found that by introducing a small quantity of potassium bromate (i oz. per gallon) into 
the kier liquor, the bleeding of the color may be largely prevented. The use of a small 
amount of anthraquinone is also employed for the same purpose. 

In kier-boiling cotton pieces containing yarns dyed with the vat colors it will some¬ 
times be found that the goods at the bottom of the kier will be stained by the marking 
off of the color. This is supposed to be due to the fact that the alkali in the kier liquor 
together with the impurities removed from the cloth form a sort of local vat which 
reduces and dissolves the color, thus allowing it to run. Certain products, such as 
Ludigol (meta-nitro-bepzene-sulphonic acid) have been recommended as additions to 
- kier to prevent the staining of the goods, but it is a question as to whether they suo- 
fuUy accomplish this purpose. 
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as the principal cotton dyes of the future. As they are rather difficult to 
manufacture and require complicated processes in their preparation, the 
vat dyes are quite expensive, and on this account are used chiefly for the 
dyeing of raw cotton or yarns to be used for colored stripes in otherwise 
white fabrics, so that only a relatively small amount of dyed yarn is used 
in the total fabric. 

Though the vat dyes may be applied to all fibers they are more suited 
to the dyeing of cotton, as most of them require a rather strongly alkaline - 
dyevat.* The material to be dyed is simply immersed in the vat 
or dyebath until the goods are thoroughly impregnated with the solution. 
The material is then squeezed and exposed to the air, which causes the 
oxidation of the reduced leuco compound and the formation of the 
color. The temperature of the vat is usually lukewarm for the purpose of 



Fig, 214.—Indigo Mill. (Ball Form.) Fig. 215.—Indigo Mill. (Cone Form.) 


facilitating the impregnation of the fiber with the solution. In some cases 
the dipping and oxidation have to be repeated several times in order to 
build up a heavy color. 

The vat dyes have come to be very essential dyes for cotton, as it 
is only by the use of these dyes that laundry-fast colors in cotton wash- 
fabrics can be obtained. They are necessary dyes for the production 
of colors in shirtings, blouse material, cotton skirtings, and hosiery and 
such fabrics or garments that require to be frequently laundered. No 

* The vat dyes in some cases have been proposed for use with wool, but owing to the 
fact that the vat is strongly alkaline with caustic soda it is difficult to apply properly the 
color to wool. Most of the vat dyes show no affinity for wool below a temperature of 
160° F., and glue or sulphonated oil soap must be used in the bath to protect the fiber 
from the action of the alkali; furthermore in order to obtain fast colors it is necessary to 
bod the dyed goods in sulphuric acid to destroy the hydrosulphite, and this is a great 
disadvantage. 
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other class of colors will stand the bleaching effect of the hypochlorite 
liquors used in whitening cotton goods in the modern laundry. There are 
but few other dyes with this property (Chloramine Yellow). It was on 
the great fastness of the vat dyes that the reputation of the excellent 
quality and fastness of the German-made dyes became so strongly fixed 
in the mind of the public. Many of the vat dyes are faster than Indigo, 
though of course this latter dye is itself to be considered but a member 
of the general class of vat dyes. 

In the practical use of the vat dyes it is usually the custom to first pre¬ 
pare a stock vat or solution of the reduced dyestuff, and this is used in such 
quantities as may be necessary for there plenishing of the dyevat. In 
the preparation of this stock solution the following is a typical method:* 

100 lbs. of dyestuff (which is generally in the form of a paste containing 20 per cent of 

dry dye); 

20 gallons of water at 160® F.; 

2-6 gallons of caustic soda solution of 76® Tw.; 

10-40 lbs, of hydrosulphite powder (anhydrous sodium hydrosulphite). 

The exact amounts of hydrosulphite and caustic soda will depend on the 
particular dyestuff employed. Very frequently some Turkey-red oil (or 
similar sulphonated soluble oil) is also added. 

The vat is best made up in a wooden barrel or tank fitted with a steam 
pipe so that the contents may be maintained at a temperature of 160° F. 
until the reduction is completed, which usually requires about one hour 
or somewhat less. The solution may then be made up to 40 or 50 gallons 
with water and is ready for use. It is important that the water employed 
for both the stock solution and the dyevat should first have the dissolved 
air corrected by* the addition of a little hydrosulphite and caustic soda; 
100 gallons of water will usually require about 4 ozs. of caustic soda and 3 
ozs. of hydrosulphite. As far as possible soft water should be used. The 

* Whittaker gives the following typical vats for the three classes of vat dyes: 

r 10 per cent Chloranthrene Blue BD (10 per cent paste) 
Anthracene Series.J 30 per cent caustic soda (76® Tw.) 

[21 per cent hydrosulphite powder cone. 

r 2 per cent Ciba Blue 2R powder 
Indigoid Series.i 7 per cent caustic soda (76® Tw.) 

[ 7 per cent hydrosulphite powder cone. 

( 6 per cent Hydron Blue G paste 
6.6 per cent caustic soda (76® Tw.) 

6 per cent hydrosulphite powder cone. 

The color should first be stirred up to a smooth paste with the caustic soda, hot water 
added, and then the hydrosulphite. In some cases it may be found necessary to heat the 
liquor even to the boil in order to obtain a complete solution. 
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purpose of the correction is to remove the dissolved oxygen and the hard¬ 
ness in the water so as to avoid precipitation of the dyestuff. 

The stock solution must be preserved from undue exposure to the air, 
otherwise dyestuff will be precipitated and cause bad shades. This same 
precaution also applies to the dyevat. The latter is prepared by heating 
the necessary volume of water to about 100^ F., adding the necessary 
amount of caustic soda and hydrosulphite required to counteract the dis¬ 
solved oxygen, and then adding the required amount of the stock dye 
solution. The vat is then gently stirred and allowed to rest awhile before 
use for dyeing.* 

When yarn is dyed it should first be well boiled-out, and if open dye 
vats are used the yarn should be entirely submerged beneath the liquor 
by being hung on bent iron rods similar to those recommended for use in 
the dyeing of sulphur colors (see page 376). In dyeing yarn it is also 
important that it should be evenly wrung out after steeping in the vat, 
and more even results are always obtained if several dips are given. After 
dyeing and wringing the yarn is then exposed to the air for about thirty 
minutes to oxidize completely the leuco-compound to the dyestuff. It 
is then boiled in a bath containing about 2 lbs. of soap per 100 gallons of 
liquor, t This is for the purpose of completely developing the color and 
removing all unfixed dyestuff, which would otherwise dull the shade 
and cause crocking. 

On account of the difficulty of obtaining even shades and good pene¬ 
tration of color, it is more satisfactory to dye vat colors in the loose stock 
rather than on yarn or piece-goods. By dyeing yarn in the form of warps, 
however, very good results can be obtained. When dyeing loose stock it is 

♦ In the preparation of the dyebath with the vat dyes it is sometimes a question as 
to when the proper degree of reduction is obtained. With some dyes the reduced or 
leuco-compound is of a different color than the dye, and in this case it is easy to deter¬ 
mine if the vat is completely reduced; for instance, Chloranthrene Yellow gives a reduced 
vat which is blue in color. On the other hand, some of the dyes give vats of the same 
general color as that of the dye, and it is difficult to tell just when the color is reduced 
by the appearance of the vat. Chloranthrene Blue, for example, gives a reduced vat 
which is also blue in color. To determine if reduction in such a case is complete Whit¬ 
taker recommends drawing out some of the vat liquor in a pipette and allowing it to run 
slowly down the side of a clean test tube held against the light; if the dye is reduced the 
liquor will show clear, but if it is not completely reduced undissolved particles of color 
will be detected in the liquid. With the blues of the indigoid class, like Ciba Blue, the 
reduced vats are bright golden yellow in color and consequently there is little difficulty 
in ascertaining when reduction is complete, 

t Owing to the large amount of caustic alkali used in the bath with the vat dyes, 
after dyeing the cotton the goods must be soured in a weak acid bath to neutralize the 
alkali, then washed, soaped well and washed again before drying. The soaping is a very 
necessary operation, as it both develops and brightens the shade, besides softening the 
goods and ensuring neutralization of all acid. 
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well to employ some form of dyeing machine which will permit of the dye 
liquor being circulated through the material with a minimum exposure to 
the air. Piece-goods may be dyed on the jigger, preferably on that form 
in which the goods are kept entirely immersed, otherwise the piece will 
become oxidized at the edges and may show lists or streaks. 

The vat colors in general are well adapted for machine dyeing of cops, 
tubes, warps, etc. In Europe, Indigo (and the rest of the vat dyes) is 
very largely dyed in this fashion, there being in extensive use a number of 
special forms of cop dyeing machines for this purpose. 

2. Indigo.—Indigo is probably the most important and most extensively 
used single dyestuff both of antiquity and of the present time. His¬ 
torically considered it is one of the oldest dyestuffs known, and appears to 
have been first employed in India and Egypt. It was not introduced into 
Europe until late in the Middle Ages, but previous to this time another 
plant of the same character known as woad had long been used in dyeing.* 
The Portuguese first introduced Indigo into European trade under the name 
amZ, a word derived from the Sanskrit name nila, meaning indigo or blue. 
It is interesting to know that aniline thus derived its name from Indigo, 
as it was first prepared by the distillation of this dyestuff. 

The dyestuff Indigo is derived from a number of plants of the indigofera 
or isatis variety, but its principal commercial sources are the following: 
Indigofera tinctorial I. anil, I. disperma, I. argentia. 

The coloring principle present in Indigo is known as indigotine or indigo- 
blue. The crude product derived from the plant, however, contains sev¬ 
eral other bodies in varying amounts,f such as indirubin (or indigo-red), J 

, * Woad is still used to some extent in the preparation of certain vats, but only in 
connection with Indigo, and never by itself. 

t Of the various associated substances in natural Indigo, the only one of interest to 
the dyer is the indigo-red or indirubin. This may be present to the extent of 15 per cent. 
It may readily be isolated from the natural Indigo by treating first with dilute sulphuric 
acid, then with caustic potash and finally washing with boiling alcohol. The first two 
treatments remove the indigo-gluten and the indigo-brown, while the indirubin is dis¬ 
solved by the boiling alcohol, from which it precipitates on cooling as a reddish brown 
powder. With the exception of its color and its solubility in boiling alcohol, indirubin is 
very similar to Indigo; like the latter it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid and 
may be converted by reducing agents into a leuco-compound soluble in alkalies. In 
other words it forms a vat like Indigo, but its reduction is slower. This explains why 
certain kinds of Indigo having a high content of indirubin are harder to reduce than 
other varieties of Indigo having less indirubin. The presence of indirubin also exerts 
a physical influence on indigo, and the same is also true of the indigo-gluten and indigo- 
brown. The presence of these ingredients makes the Indigo hard; the smaller the 
quantities of these materials in the Indigo, the softer and the more readily powdered and 
reduced will the product be. 

t The redness noticed in heavy shades of Indigo is not due to the presence of in¬ 
digo-red, but is due to the physical form of the Indigo particles deposited in the fiber. 
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indigo-brown, indigo-gluten and some mineral matters.* In the plant 
itself the coloring matter is supposed to exist in the form of a glucoside 
called indican. The process of extraction of the dyestuff from the plant is 
both interesting and complicated. The indigo plant, which is a shrub 
growing 3 to 4 ft. in height, is cut in summer, f The cut plants are tied 
up in bundles and packed into long vats, which are then filled with water; 
in a short time fermentation sets in which is allowed to continue for ten to 
fifteen hours. This process converts the indican of the plant into soluble 
matters which are extracted from the plant by the water and pass into 
solution, t The liquor is then run into another vat, placed at a lower 
level, and here it is churned and beaten up either by hand or mechanically 
for the purpose of exposing it to the oxidizing action of the air, whereby the 
insoluble indigotine is formed and precipitated out. This collects at the 
bottom of the vats in the form of a paste or mud which is washed, filtered, 
pressed into cakes, and dried. This constitutes the raw indigo of trade, 
and comes in the form of large cubical blocks. The best natural Indigo 
comes from* Java and Bengal, and contains from 60 to 75 per cent of color¬ 
ing matter. Madras Indigo is usually somewhat inferior, while that from 
Guatemala, China, Africa, and Egypt is very variable. 

The raw indigo of trade is a dark blue, earthy-looking substance. 
When scratched with the finger nail good qualities will exhibit a coppery 
streak. At the present time a great deal of the crude Indigo undergoes a 
refining process, for the purpose of eliminating the many impurities liable 
to occur in the raw product; it also comes into trade ready ground either 
as a powder or a paste in order to facilitate its use by the dyer.§ 

* In the first competition of synthetic Indigo with the natural product, it was claimed 
that the presence of these other bodies in the latter gave it more desirable properties 
than the synthetic. Careful and unprejudiced examination of these claims, however, 
has demonstrated the fact that these associated bodies must be regarded solely as 
impurities and have little influence on the resulting color, as they are practically all 
eliminated in the wash waters after dyeing or are decomposed into inert bodies in the vat. 
This fact is also apparent in that refined Indigo (from which these bodies have been 
removed) is preferred by the dyer to the crude material. It seems to be amply demon¬ 
strated that the sole value of Indigo is in the indigotine that it contains. Synthetic 
Indigo, being of a very high degree of purity, usually gives somewhat clearer and brighter 
colors than the natural dye. 

t Two crops are usually gathered from the same plants each year. 

t The Indigo is extracted chiefly from the leaf of the plant; this contains, on the 
average, about 0,5 per cent of coloring matter. 

§ Before Indigo can be used by the dyer for purposes of reduction it must be ground 
to a very fine impalpable powder. In former times where the natural Indigo was bought 
in the form of blocks or lumps it had to be ground in special indigo mills for a long time. 
This accounts for the fact that it is now so much used in the form of a 20 per cent paste 
(with water or glycerin). Synthetic Indigo is practically altogether marketed in the 
form of such a paste, as it is then ready for direct use in preparing the stock solution of 
indigo-white. 
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The principle of indigo dyeing has always differed entirely from that of 
other classes of dyestuffs, and has constituted an art by itself. Indigo is per¬ 
fectly insoluble in water, and hence cannot be applied in dyeing in this form. 



By the action of various reducing agents, however, it may be converted into 
a substance known as indigo-white, which is soluble in alkalies; in this 
form it is applied to the fiber, and by subsequent oxidation by simple 
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exposure to the atmosphere, the indigo-white is readily eonverted back to 
the insoluble blue indigotine, which thus remains permanently fixed in the 
fibei. Indigo may also be converted into a soluble blue coloring matter 
by treatment with strong sulphuric acid. This body, known as Indigo 
Carmine, or indigo sulphonate, may be classed as an ordinary acid dye¬ 
stuff, being applied in the usual form of acid dyebath; but it does not 
possess the great fastness and other valuable properties of Indigo itself. 

3. Methods of Dyeing Indigo.—Indigo is extensively used for both 
wool and cotton dyeing, though it is being used proportionately less for 
the dyeing of wool since the introduction of the fast alizarine and anthra¬ 
cene blue dyes. It is not much employed for the dyeing of silk. In 
calico printing it has an extensive application, principally for discharge 
styles. The vats used for cotton dyeing are generally more strongly 
alkaline than those for wool, while the proportion of Indigo used in them 
is also higher. In cotton dyeing, too, the vats are usually worked cold. 
Indigo dyeing is known as “ vat ” dyeing because it is carried out in a 
specially prepared vat. According to the character of the reducing 
agent employed, these vats are classified as follows: 

Zinc vat, Fermentation .vat, 

Hydrosnlphite vat, Copperas vat. ‘ 

The fermentation vat is the oldest form of indigo dyeing, and is still 
used to a considerable extent for wool dyeing. Its action depends on the 
chemical activity of certain ferments which reduce the indigotine to the 
soluble indigo-white. This vat is used warm, while the other vats are 
usually worked cold, f 

The copperas vat was the earliest form of chemical vat; it was 
exclusively adopted for cotton. At the present time, however, it is almost 
obsolete. The reducing agent employed was copperas, or ferrous sulphate. 

The zinc vat was formerly the favorite one employed for cotton, and 
even at the present time it is quite largely used. The reducing agent 
employed is an alkaline solution of zinc dust. 

* Indigo is apparently fixed on the fiber mechanically; that is to say, the coloring 
matter is deposited in the fiber in a fine state of division; if the color is deposited too 
rapidly it will lack fastness, especially to rubbing. Hence it is not advisable to use 
concentrated vats for dyeing heavy shades of Indigo, but to build up the color by means 
of several successive dips in weaker vats. 

t Wool reacts somewhat differently with the reduced Indigo in the vat than cotton. 
The former, on account, perhaps, of its somewhat alkaline character, has considerable 
affinity for the acid indigo-white and consequently fairly deep shades of good fastness 
can be obtained with one dip on wool. Cotton has much less attraction for the reduced 
indigo and takes up a much smaller quantity of the dye. It is customary, therefore, to 
dye wool in the warm (fermentation) vat, while cotton is dyed in a cold vat as its afifinity 
for the dye decreases as the temperature ris^. 
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The hydrosulphite vat is the one of latest origin; it is employed very 
largely at the present time for all classes of indigo dyeing both on wool 
and cotton. The reducing agent employed in this vat is sodium hydro¬ 
sulphite, NaHS 02 , prepared by the action of zinc dust on sodium bisul¬ 
phite. It is gradually replacing the other forms of vats as it is the most 
simple and scientific and the most easily regulated.* 

The alkali used for dissolving the indigo-white is the same for all 
forms of vats; it may be either lime or caustic soda, or a mixture of the 
two, depending upon whether the vat is to be employed for wool or cotton 
dyeing. Ammonia does not appear to dissolve indigo-white very readily, 
and the alkaline carbonates are still less suitable. 

Indigo-white behaves like a very weak acid, and it requires an excess 
of rather strong caustic alkali to bring it into solution, and it is readily 
precipitated again by the addition of any acid. On this account the vat 
must always be kept alkaline. 

Before Indigo is introduced into the vat (of whatever variety) it must 
be in a very finely divided state, otherwise the reduction will always be 
incomplete. The grinding of Indigo is a rather important consideration; 
it is usually first ground in the dry state, and* then ground a second time 
with a little water (to which a small amount of alkali may be added) to 
the form of a paste. Indigo paste of this character may be purchased in 
the market by the dyer, and may be added to the vat directly; it should 
contain 20 per cent of indigotine. 

puring the reduction of Indigo in the vat, the process is usually accom¬ 
panied with secondary chemical reactions varying in their nature and degree 
with the character of the vat. This results in the conversion of smaller 
or larger amounts of the dyestuff into substances other than indigo-white 
and a resultant loss of coloring matter. This is especially large in the cop¬ 
peras vat, it also amounts to considerable in the fermentation and zinc 
vats; in the hydrosulphite vat it is reduced to a minimum of about 2 per 
cent. 

Indigo vats when used for dyeing should not have a concentration 
of more than 3 parts of indigotine per 1000 parts of liquor. More than 
this tends to the production of shades which are liable to crock and also 
lose in washing. The vat must also possess an excess of reducing agent. 
This may act in several ways. It prevents the premature oxidation of the 
indigo-white arising from the vat liquor coming in contact with the air or 
water in the pores of the material being dyed, and so prevent or retard the 

* The time required for the reduction of the Indigo in the various vats is about as 
follows: 

Copperas vat. two to three hours 

Zinc-lime vat... four to five hours 

Hydrosulphite vat. one-half to one hour 
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penetration of the indigo-white. Again, the more thoroughly the indigo- 
white in the vat is reduced the more completely will it work its way into 
the material and the faster will be the color. A certain excess of reducing 
agent is also of advantage in the subsequent oxidation of the indigo-white 
to indigo-blue, as then the action of the oxygen is slower and more uniform, 
giving better penetrated colors and also causing the dyestuff to be pre¬ 
cipitated in a finer state of division, which results in faster and better 
colors. If there is not sufficient excess of reducing agent in the vat, on 
washing after dyeing and oxidizing a large part of the color will be removed, 
whereas if more reducing agent were present, the loss on washing should be 
very little. 



Fig. 217.—Machine for Dyeing Loose Stock with Indigo and Vat Colore. 

The fastness of Indigo is said to be improved by an after-treatment with 
bluestone and acetic acid. The use of glue in the vat also has the same 
effect.* 

Indigo is frequently bottomed by first dyeing with certain substantive 
or sulphur dyes; and indigo blue on cotton may be topped by dyeing with 
basic colors; the goods after dyeing in the vat being mordanted with 
tannin, fixed with tartar emetic and dyed. 

Redder shades may be obtained with Indigo on cotton by steaming 
after dyeing in the vat, but this somewhat decreases the fastness to wash¬ 
ing. Heavier shades may be obtained by first mercerizing the cotton 

* Treatment with bluestone causes the shade to become somewhat greener. In 
using the glue treatment it is recommended to pad the cloth previous to dyeing with a 
solution of glue (1| to 2i ozs. per gallon). This causes the shade to be brighter and 
redder and increases the fastness to rubbing. 

By passing the cloth before dyeing through a solution of Turkey-red oil and alumina 
the fastness to alkali and chlorine is much increased. 
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by treatment with a strong solution of caustic soda.* The mercerized 
fiber shows a greater attraction for the Indigo than the untreated cotton. 
In order to save Indigo it has been suggested to mercerize only one side of 
the cloth to be dyed, and when this is run through the vat the mercerized 
side will dye up much darker than the other, f 

With improvements in mechanical devices it has become possible to 
dye Indigo on cotton in the form of cops, tubes, cheeses, beamed warps, 
etc. In such machines the material remains stationary and the indigo 
vat liquor is forced through the fiber. Only the hydrosulphite vat can 
be used for this purpose as there must be no sediment or undissolved par¬ 
ticles, because the cotton material in this case acts as a filter to the liquid. 
Therefore great care must be taken in preparing the vat for this method of 
dyeing. Special apparatus must be used for dyeing Indigo (and the other 
vat dyes as well) differing from that employed for the ordinary dyestuffs, 
as provision must be made to draw air thr ough the dyed material in order 
to oxidize the color. 

In piece dyeing two forms of indigo vats are used: (a) immersion vat, 
and (6) continuous vat. In the first form of vat sinking frames are used on 
which the goods are spirally attached by means of hooks. These frames 
are immersed in the vat for the required time, then lifted out and exposed 
to the air for oxidation, when another dip is given until the required depth 
of color is obtained. Usually between each dip the frame is turned bottom 
up so as to get even dyeings. Immersion vats are chiefly used for heavy 
goods that do not readily dye through, for the frame may be left in the 
liquor for any length of time necessary, whereas in continuous dyeing 
machines this is not possible. Heavy linens, moleskins, and such 
fabrics are often left in the vat overnight, or even for several days in order 
to obtain proper penetration. Immersion vats are also used for goods to be 
dyed on one side of the piece only; in such a case two pieces are fixed back 
to back on the frame. When the dyed pieces are exposed to the air only 
the outer sides are oxidized and the Indigo is chiefly developed there, the 
other side being dyed a considerably lighter shade. For dyeing on immer¬ 
sion frames the zinc vat is more suitable than the hydrosulphite vat, as the 

* To produce full shades of blue the Hochst Co. recommend passing the goods, before 
dyeing in the vat, through a solution containing 1 to IJ Ibs^ of starch to 100 gallons of 
water. 

t For producing very heavy shades of Indigo cotton is sometimes first dyed with a 
weak Aniline Black, as follows: For 100 lbs. of cotton yarn, work for one hour at 100® F. 
in a bath containing 3| lbs. aniline salt, 3§ lbs. sodium bichromate, and 7 lbs. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid; wring out well and treat in a fresh bath with li lbs. of soda ash for one-half 
hour at 100® F. Then rinse twice and hydro-extract and dye in the indigo vat. In 
this way very coppery shades of blue may be obtained with very little Indigo. Instead 
of using Aniline Black a light shade of manganese bronze may also be employed as a 
bottom. 
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latter contains hydrosulphite and caustic soda, which cannot be squeezed 
out in this case after dyeing, and consequently uneven colors are liable to 
result * 

In continuous machines the pieces are run through successive vats and 
exposed to the air for oxidation between the dips. Usually four to six 
vats are employed in one range so as to obtain heavy shades. The hydro¬ 
sulphite vat liquor is most generally employed for this form of continuous 
dyeing, as there is no sediment and the vat is easily regulated. The 



Fig. 218.-“Dyeing Machine for Indigo and Vat Dyes. (Zittauer.) 

depth of color may be regulated by varying the speed of running and the 
number of immersions. It is always preferable to enter the goods in the 
wet state. By drying the goods first after dyeing and then souring and 
washing heavier shades of blue are obtained. 

4. Fermentatioii Vat.—The essential ingredients of the fermentation 
vat are: Indigo, hme, woad, bran, and madder. The woad furnishes the 
proper kind of ferment for the reduction of the Indigo, the bran and mad- 

* In dyeing carbonized wool or shoddy in the indigo vat care must be had to have the 
goods thoroughly neutralized with soda before entering the vat, as any acid in the wool 
may cause disturbance in the vat by neutralizing the alkali. 
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der serve as nourishment for the growth of the ferment, while the lime 
serves to neutralize the acids liberated during the fermentation and also 
furnishes the alkali necessary for the solution of the reduced Indigo. 

There are, however, a large variety of substances used in the prepara¬ 
tion of the fermentation vat, and almost every indigo dyer has his own 
special formula, but the essential ingredients are those given. According 
to the make-up of its constituents, the fermentation vats are classified as 
follows: 

Woad vat, constituted as above outlined. 

Urine vat, containing urine as an active source both of fermentation and alkalinity; 
at present almost obsolete. 

Potash vat, in which potash is used as the chief alkali. 

Soda vat, also known as the German vat, in which soda is the chief alkali used. 

In Eastern countries all manner of substances are added to the indigo 
vat for purposes of aiding the fermentation or supplying nourishment to 
the ferment; among some of these substances may be enumerated dates, 
raisins, honey, plant seeds, glucose, etc.* 

(а) Saxon vat .—This is one of the earliest forms of Indigo dyeing in 
Europe, and is still practiced in the same primitive manner by the peasants 
of Saxony, where the celebrated Saxon blue is dyed. The following experi¬ 
ment will illustrate this method: Take 10 grams Indigo paste (20 per cent) 
and mix with 10 grams potash dissolved in 50 cc. water; place 50 grams 
raw unscoured wool in a wooden or earthenware vessel, and pour over it 
the above solution, sufficiently diluted to just cover the wool. Set aside 
in a warm place for a week or ten days. A moderate fermentation sets 
in which causes the reduction of the Indigo, which is absorbed by the wool, 
and thus the dyeing is accomplished. When sufficiently colored, remove 
the wool, squeeze, allow to oxidize in the air, and finally wash in a soap solu¬ 
tion. The shades obtained in this manner are especially beautiful, and 
they are highly prized on account of their fastness to rubbing. 

(б) Woad vat .—It is very difficult to obtain any very satisfactory 
results on a small experimental scale with the fermentation vat, but the 
following will illustrate the method of setting this vat: Place 6 liters of 
water in a wooden or stoneware vessel and heat to about 160^ F.; add 
50 grams of woad previously broken up and soaked for several hours in a 
little warm water; next stir in 20 grams bran, 8 grams soda ash, 3 grams 
lime, 20 grams madder, and 12 grams Indigo paste (20 per cent). Stir 
well, and then cover with a cloth and allow to stand in a warm place for 
twenty-four hours. During this time the fermentation has become quite 
active; the liquor should be yellowish in color and be covered with a light 

' * Cotton dyed in the fermentation vat acquire a peculiar indigo smell which is 

insisted upon by buyers in some countries. 
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blue froth. It should now be stirred up well, and if any large quantity of 
gas is given off, a little lime should be added; after which it is again cov¬ 
ered and left to ferment for a few hours more. When the reduction of the 
Indigo is complete, the liquor of the vat will be yellow in color with the 
surface covered with a dark blue layer, which if skimmed off should be 
granular in appearance. During dyeing the vat should be maintained at a 
temperature of 120"^ F. If the vat docs not have a satisfactory appearance, 
a little more lime should be added, the liquor stirred up, and then covered 
and allowed to stand for a couple of hours. 

When the vat has been brought to a proper condition, steep a handful of 
well-scoured wool in the liquor for a few minutes. On being taken out the 
wool should be of a greenish yellow color; squeeze and expose to the air 
until the blue color is completely developed, then wash in a warm soap 
bath. The latter treatment should cause the wool to lose but a small 
amount of color. In dyeing, care should be taken not to disturb the sedi¬ 
ment in the vat, otherwise streaked and uneven colors will result. The 
vat may now be used for dyeing a variety of woolen material (loose wool, 
tops, yarn, and woven pieces). Heavier shades may be produced by 
giving several dips in the vat, squeezing and oxidizing in the air after each 
dip. Care should be taken not to agitate the liquor too much, as other¬ 
wise it will rapidly oxidize and turn blue, and no longer be fit for dyeing. 
The vat should be contained in a tall-shaped vessel, as about one-third of 
the vat is made up of the sediment which it is not desirable to disturb while 
dyeing. 

The vat may be maintained continuously for a long period of time. 
After being worked for some time it becomes partially exhausted and 
oxidized; then a little glucose (syrup), bran, madder, and lime may be 
added together with more Indigo paste. It is well stirred up, covered 
over, and allowed to stand for several hours or overnight, when it is again 
ready for dyeing. For good results the amount of Indigo in the vat should 
not rise above 3 parts per IQOO. 

The woad vat is also known as the bastard vat, and the proportion 
of its ingredients may vary considerably. On a large scale the following 
proportions are recommended: 


Content of vat GOO-800 gallons. 

Woad. . . ;. 50 lbs. 

Bran. 20 lbs. 

Soda ash. 8 lbs. 

Lime. 3 Ibs. 

Madder. 20 lbs. 

Indigo paste (20 per cent). 12 lbs. 


If solid Indigo is used only about 2| to 4 lbs. should be used; but in this 
case the dyestuff should be very carefully ground in a ball or roller mill 











Fig. 219. —Indigo Dyeing Range with Overhead Oxidizing. (Mather & Platt.) 
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for twenty-four to forty-eight hours together with a little caustic soda and 
water. This is to insure its being converted into an impalpably fine powder, 
otherwise its reduction in the vat will be difficult and inconaplete. 

(c) The soda vat does not make use of woad, but .otherwise it is very 
much the same as the preceding. Although the amount of its constit- 



Fig. 220.—Indigo Dyevat and Oxidizer. (Mather & Platt.) 


uents will vary largely among different dyers, the following proportions 
have been recommended: 


Contents of vat 690-800 gallons. 

Synip. 8 lbs. 

Bran. 20 lbs. 

Soda ash. 14 lbs. 

Lime. 3 lbs. 

Madder. 6 lbs. 

Indigo paste (20 per cent). 12 lbs. 


The methods of preparing and working this vat are in general the same as 
for the woad vat. The objection to this vat is the presence of caustic 
soda, formed as a result of the action of the soda ash on the lime. It does 
not give as full colors for the same amount of Indigo as the woad vat; the 
shades, however, are brighter, and this vat is said to be better suited for 
the dyeing of light blues. 

(d) The potash vat is analogous to the soda vat, with the exception that 
potassium carbonate is used in place of soda ash. 

(e) The urine vat is practically obsolete at the present time; it was 
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prepared from stale 1111110 , salt, madder,’ and Indigo, the alkali being sup¬ 
plied by the ammonium carbonate present in the stale urine. 

\ Properly to prepare and maintain a fermentation vat requires consid¬ 
erable skill and experience, especially with regard to the proper amounts 
of and the proper times for adding the lime. The fermentation must be 
regulated in such a manner as to reduce the Indigo sufficiently by the gen¬ 
eration of the proper amount of hydrogen, and yet kept sufficiently under 
control as to prevent the danger of putrid fermentation setting in, which 
will result in the rapid destruction of the Indigo. When putrid fermenta¬ 
tion starts, the vat is said to have gone sick,’’ and lime must be added 
and the vat well stirred up. If the secondary fermentation, however, has 
gone too far and cannot be stopped in this manner, the vat must be boiled 
up in order to prevent a total loss of the Indigo therein. After this, of 
course, the vat must be set all over again. The addition of lime always 
tends to reduce the fermentation, if too much is added the fermentation 
may be lessened beyond that point necessary for the complete reduction 
of the Indigo. If the fermentation is proceeding too slowly it may be 
increased by the addition of bran. If too little lime is present, the acids 
liberated by the fermentation will throw the Indigo out of solution, hence 
the vat will become weak, and bluish in color. 

In dyeing heavy shades with Indigo it is best to build up the color with 
several successive dips in weaker vats, rather than to dye it to the full shade 
by a single dip in a very strong vat. In this manner the pigment is more 
thoroughly absorbed by the fiber and will not be so liable to crock off as 
otherwise. 

In using synthetic Indigo the following fermentation vat is recom¬ 
mended: Use 25 lbs. of Indigo paste (20 per cent), 12 lbs. of bran, 12 lbs. 
of soda ash, and 8 lbs. of madder. The dye will be reduced in about twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. The liquor at first has a muddy appearance, this 
gradually becomes greenish, and after the addition of lime shows a golden 
yellow color. The fresh vat has a sickly smell, l)ut this gradually dis¬ 
appears, giving place to a pungent odor. In order to keep up the fermen¬ 
tation in the vat after use an addition of 5 ozs. of molasses to each pound of 
indigo used is made. 

6. The Copperas Vat.—This form of indigo vat is not much used at the 
present time, as it is not very suitable for continuous dyeing on account of 
the large amount of sediment it contains.* The essential ingredients of 
this vat are ferrous sulphate and slaked lime; these react in the following 
manner: 

FeS 04 +Ca( 0 H )2 = Fe(0H)2+CaS04. 

* The copperas vat was chiefly used for dyeing skein yam. Its chief advantage was 
that it was easily set and kept in condition. A considerable amount of Indigo is always 
lost in the copperas vat, due to over-reduction and combination of the dye with the 
hydrate of iron. 
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^tie ferrous hydrate thus formed acts as a reducing agent in the presence 
f water: 

2Fe(0H)2+2H20 = Fe2(0H)6+H2. 

indigo-white formed by the reduction dissolves in the excess of lime 
‘I'esent. 

■ The vat employed should be narrow and deep to accommodate the large 
'Haount of sediment formed. The temperature of the vat should be kept 
't about 70 to 75° F. 

To prepare the copperas vat proceed as follows:* 36 grams of quick- 
are slaked to a thin paste with water; while warm stir in 30 grams 
n.digo paste (20 per cent). Then add 30 grams ferrous sulphate (copperas) 
lissolvcd in about 100 cc. water at 140° F. Then dilute with water to 
*00 cc. 

Have this solution in a covered flask; allow to stand for four to six 
lours with occasional stirring, in which time the liquid should have become 
"■ellow in color with a coppery-looking bead. Before adding the stock vat 
o the dyevat, 1 lb. of ferrous sulphate and 1| to 2 lbs. of quicklime should 
>e added per 100 gallons of water. 

The copperas vat is also known as the vitriol vat. As a rule it is not 
■eplenished, but is worked three times a day, being well stirred after each 
lyeing. In about ten days the vat should be exhausted. It is mostly 
ised for yarn dyeing and “ resist dyeing. 

When cotton is dyed in a vat containing lime and which has consider- 
ible sediment, the material must always be washed with acid (1 to 2 per 
)er cent of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is used) after dyeing in order to 
emove all particles of lime from the fiber, which would otherwise tender 
-he cotton on drying. After the acid treatment the cotton must be 
horoughly washed. 

Darker shades are obtained in this vat if the yarn is dried before acidi- 
ying, and redder shades can be produced by drying at a high temper- 


In practical dyeing various proportions have been suggested by different authori- 
ies, as follows: 


Indigo, Natural 
60 per cent. 
Pounds. 

Indigo, Synthetic 
20 per cent. 
Pounds. 

Quick I.(ime. 
Pounds. 

Ferrous Sulphate. 
Pounds. 

Vat. 

Gallons. 

20 


80 

80 


20 


25-50 

30-40 


20 


70 

70 


20 


20 

15-19 

400 


30 

36 

24 



16 

20 

16 

40 


8 

12 

10 

20 


25 

26 

20 

50 
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ature. Also by steaming the shade is made more violet and bloomy. 
These remarks hold true for cotton dyed in any form of vat.* This cop¬ 
pery appearance, however, is changed by washing towards black. 

It is probable that Indigo forms a chemical compound with ferrous 
sulphate and lime, and this entails a considerable loss of dyestuff, for under 
the most favorable conditions only 75 to 80 per cent of the Indigo placed 
in the vat can be found again. A part of the Indigo remains in the sedi¬ 
ment probably combined with ferrous hydrate. 

In setting the copperas vat it is customary to put the Indigo and cop¬ 
peras into the bath first, and then to add the milk-of-lime. To save time, 
however, and to obtain a better reduction of the Indigo it is advisable to 
prepare a stock vat. This may be prepared conveniently by mixing 25 
lbs. of Indigo paste (20 per cent) with 20 lbs. of copperas previously dis¬ 
solved in hot water, and then add 25 lbs. of lime in the form of a thin cream. 
Have the temperature of the vat at about 120^ F., stir up well and allow 
to stand until fully reduced, which will require about three hours. In 
practice the vat is usually prepared in the evening and allowed to stand 
overnight. 

The dyevat is usually a stone or wooden circular vat 6 to 9 ft. deep 
and 2§ to 5 ft. in diameter, and generally sunk into the floor of the dye- 
house so as to make it convenient for working. In starting a new vat the 
necessary amount of water is run in, and then for each 100 gallons 1 lb. of 
copperas and 2 lbs. of lime are added in order to counteract the effect of 
the oxygen in the water. The necessary amount of the stock vat is then 
added, the liquid stirred up and left for two to three hours. The liquor 
should then be clear and of a brownish amber color, and on gently stirring 
it, dark blue streaks should appear with a coppery scum or flurry float on 
the surface. Before entering the goods to be dyed this flurry should be 
skimmed off and added to the stock vat. 

If the liquor is greenish it indicates that part of the Indigo is not reduced, 
and more copperas has to be added. If it has a darkish appearance 
more alkali is needed and additional lime is added.- An excess of either 
copperas or lime, however, should be avoided. After a day's working 
the vat should be well raked up and if necessary replenished by additions 
from the stock vat. The sediment in the copperas vat contains a consid¬ 
erable amount of Indigo, hence this should be saved and the Indigo recov¬ 
ered by treatment with hydrochloric acid. 

* According to the Badische Co. bright reddish shades may be obtained by pre¬ 
viously treating the cotton goods with bone glue. For this purpose the goods are 
run in a solution containing 2 to 5 parts of glue per 1000 parts of water, squeezed and 
dyed. Better results are said to be obtained if the goods are dried before dyeing. 
This method of treatment is especially recommended fbr dyeing in the hydrosulphite 
vat. 
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6. The Zinc Vat.—The principle of this vat depends on the property 
of zinc dust to react with slaked lime to form a calcium zincate and hydro¬ 
gen: 

Zn+Ca(0H)2 = Zn 02 Ca+H 2 . 

The hydrogen thus liberated reduces the Indigo to indigo-white, which 
dissolves in the excess of lime present. There are evidences, however, 
which go to show that secondary reactions take place which make the 
chemical process a more complicated one than that above outlined. 

The zinc vat is still quite largely used for the dyeing of cotton. It 
possesses less sediment than the copperas vat, and hence may be used for 
continuous dyeing. The copperas vat contains about five times as much 
sediment as the zinc vat. 

The zinc vat is run at a temperature of 110 to 120° F. which consider¬ 
ably helps in the reduction of the Indigo, without injury to the dye. 

The zinc vat may be prepared as follows: 

20 grams Indigo paste (20 per cent) are stirred well with 
4 grams zinc dust and 
40 cc. water at 110° F. 

Then add 10 grams quick-lime, previously slaked to a soft paste and 
allowed to cool to about 115° F. Then dilute with water at 115° to 200 cc. 
and put in a covered flask.* Allow to stand for a few hours with occa¬ 
sional stirring until the liquor is yellow, f If necessary, it may be left over¬ 
night. Under these conditions the vat should keep in good condition for a 
long time. During the dyeing process it is necessary to sharpen the vat 
from time to time by further addition of zinc dust and lime. No fixed 
rule for this can be given, but for a vat of 100 gallons about | to 1 lb. of 
lime and i to f lb. of zinc dust will be required each evening. Narrow and 
deep cement vats or wooden vats lined with cement are best for use. Iron 
vats may also be employed. A standard solution of reduced Indigo may 


* The following proportions have been suggested for practical dyeing. 


Indigo, Natural 

60 per cent. 
Pounds. 

Indigo, Synthetic 
20 per cent. 
Pounds. 

Quick-lime. 

Pounds. 

Zinc Dust. 
Pounds. 

Vat. 

Gallons. 

2 


1 

1 

100 

4 


5 

2 

100 

2 


31 

u 

100 

1 


2J 

1 

100 



1} 


100 


10 

4-5 

n 

100 


m 

5-6 

u 

100 


t The stock vat should contain 2 to per cent of actual dyestuff, while the vat used 
in dyeing should contain 2 to 3 parts of Indigo per 1000 parts of dye liquor. 
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be prepared from which the vat is fed from time to time as it becomes 
exhausted. During the working of the vat it should be kept at a tempera¬ 
ture of about 70° F. 

The dyeings should be acidified with water containing 2 grams sul¬ 
phuric acid per liter (2 lbs. per 100 gallons water), then well rinsed and 
soaped. 

In preparing a stock vat with synthetic Indigo it is recommended to 
mix 25 lbs. of Indigo paste (20 per cent) with 20 lbs. of slaked lime made 
into a thin cream, and then to add 3 lbs. of zinc dust previously mixed to a 
fine paste with 2 gallons of water at 120° F. Stir well and allow to stand 
for five to six hours. The initial temperature should be 115° F. In 
preparing the dyevat first add 5 ozs. of zinc dust and 1 lb. of lime for each 
100 gallons of water; stir up and allow to stand for one hour and then add 
the necessary amount of the stock vat. Sometimes iron turnings are added 
to the vat to liberate the hydrogen retained in the sediment, and to accel¬ 
erate the clearing of the liquor. If an excess of zinc is present the vat will 
be muddy and frothy, due to too much hydrogen being generated; under 
such circumstances the vat should be raked up and more Indigo added. 
When in good condition the zinc vat looks very similar to the copperas vat, 
the liquor being clear and of an amber-yellow color with flurries and blue 
streaks showing when disturbed. 

7. The Hydrosulphite Vat.—^When zinc dust acts on a solution of 
sodium bisulphite, the following reaction takes place: 

Zn+3NaHS03=-NaHS02+Zn(NaS03)2+H20. 

The body represented by the formula NaHS02 is known as sodium hydro¬ 
sulphite and is a strong reducing agent, being itself thereby oxidized to 
sodium bisulphite, NaHSOa, and finally to sodium bisulphate, NaHS04. 
Sodium hydrosulphite in alkaline solution very rapidly reduces Indigo 
giving a clear solution of indigo-white. The sodium hydrosulphite liquor 
is usually prepared as occasion requires for adding to the indigo vat. 

(a) Concentrated hydrosulphite liquor may be prepared in the following 
manner: 

130 grams zinc dust. 

55 cc. water. 

Make into a paste and mix with 1000 cc. sodium bisulphite solution of 
72° Tw. As the mixture becomes very warm, the temperature should be 
kept down to 100° F. by the addition of ice or cold water; after the action 
has ceased dilute to 2 liters. Allow to stand for one hour; then stir in 
600 cc. of 20 per cent milk-of-lime cold and allow to stand for two hours.* 

* The following process is also recommended for the preparation of hydrosulphite 
liquor: To 100 liters of sodium bisulphite solution (72° Tw.) add 60 liters of water; then 
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This causes the precipitation of all the dissolved zinc as zinc hydrate. 
The liquor is now strained to free it from sediment, and preserved in a closed 
bottle. The hydrosulphite solution thus prepared will keep intact for 
several weeks, and the addition of a small quantity of caustic soda will 
cause it to keep better. 

(6) Preparation of the standard Indigo solution. 

75 grams Indigo paste (20 per cent). 

40 cc. hot water. 

90 cc. caustic soda, 42° Tw. 

200 cc. hydrosulphite liquor. 

Stir gently and keep the temperature at about 110° F.* To complete the 
process thoroughly it may be necessary to add a little more of the hydro¬ 
sulphite solution. The liquor should then be clear and yellow in color, 
and a drop running on a sheet of glass should require about twenty-five 
seconds to turn blue.f 

(c) Preparation of the vat .—To 1 liter of water at about 70° F. add 10 cc. 
of the hydrosulphite solution; allow to stand for a short while, then run 
in about 100 cc. of the standard Indigo solution by means of a long-tubed 
funnel ;t stir gently, and allow to stand for one-half hour, when the vat 
is ready to be used for dyeing. The liquor should be clear and yellow in 
color. 

The hydrosulphite vat is especially well adapted for the dyeing of piece- 
goods in the continuous vat and the machine dyeing of cops, etc., as there 
is no sediment formed in the vat, and excess of hydrosulphite does not 
destroy the Indigo. It is not as much used for skein yarn.§ There is less 

slowly stir in this 13§ kilos, of zinc dust which has previously been made into a paste 
with 15 liters of water. The temperature should be kept below 85° F., using ice if neces¬ 
sary. Allow to stand for two hours; then mix into the clear solution 50 liters of milk-of- 
lime (20 per cent), and allow to stand for six to twelve hours. Decant the clear liquor 
for use; it should show a density of 25 to 26° Tw. 

* In practice it is best to mix the Indigo with the caustic soda lye, heat to about 
120° F., and then add the hydrosulphite. 

t The Badische Co. recommends the following proportions: 100 lbs. Indigo (20 per 
cent), 6 gallons caustic soda lye (76° Tw.) and 17 lbs. hydrosulphitc cone, powder. Or if 
the dyer wishes to make his own hydrosulphite, 100 lbs. Indigo (20 per cent), 8 lbs. 
zinc dust, 8 gallons sodium bisulphite (57° Tw.) and 30 lbs. quicklime (or 6 gallons caus¬ 
tic soda lye, 76° Tw.) for 100 gallons stock solution. 

t In preparing a 200-gallon vat, first add to the water 2 ozs. hydrosulphite cone, 
powder (or 2 lbs. Hydrosulphite O), stir and allow to stand for a few hours. Then 
run in the stock Indigo solution. The vat exhausts very slowly if an excess of either 
hydrosulphite or caustic soda is present. 

§ The Badische Co. recommends a special hydrosulphite-ammonia vat for dyeing 
cotton skein yarn, as it has no injurious action on the workmen’s hands. It forms no 
sediment and the yarn requires no souring after dyeing. To prepare a vat for 100 lbs. 
of cotton yam to be dyed a medium blue in two dips: Dye liquor 180 to 220 gallons; 
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Indigo wasted in the hydrosulphite vat than in the other forms of indigo 
dyeing. The following shows the amount of Indigo lost in the different 
vats used in cotton dyeing: 

Copperas vat... 25 per cent 

Zinc vat. 10 per cent 

Hydrosulphite vat. 1 to 2 per cent 

The Hochst Co. recommends the following method for preparing a 
stock vat: Mix 25 lbs. of Indigo paste (20 per cent) with 1 gallon of luke¬ 
warm water; then add gallons of caustic soda lye (76° Tw.); stir well, 
heat to 120° F. and then add 6 lbs. of hydrosulphite cone, powder pre¬ 
viously dissolved in cold water. The temperature of the vat should be 
kept at about 120° F., and if the color of the liquid does not become 



Fig. 222.—Dipping Apparatus for Indigo Vat 


yellow after standing one hour a further addition of hydrosulphite must be 
made. In starting a new dyevat first add ozs. of hydrosulphite for each 
100 gallons of water, stir up and allow to stand for two hours, then add 

the cold liquor is previously sprung ” with 4 ozs. hydrosulphite cone, powder, I pint, 
caustic soda (42® Tw.), 1 gallon Turkey-red oil, and 9 lbs. salt. The stock vat to be 
added is prepared as follows: 24 lbs. Indigo (20 per cent), 9 gallons boiling water, 14 
gallons caustic soda (42° Tw.), 5| ozs. hydrosulphite cone, powder and 2 pints of ammo¬ 
nia water. The mixture is allowed to stand for one-half hour, and dyeing may be 
commenced as soon as the stock vat is st* o into the dyevat. The skeins should be 
suspended on bent iron rods so as to be completely beneath the surface of the liquor. 
The hanks are turned several times during about one-half hour and then taken out. 
Each hank should be wrung out separately, allowed to oxidize in the air, then rinsed 
but not soured. The liquor should be of a yellow or greenish yellow color, and should 
always smell slightly of ammonia. The common salt causes the Indigo to go more 
quickly on the fiber. This vat is also suitable for dyeing loose cotton. 
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the required quantity of the stock vat; stir again and allow to stand for 
three hours, after which the dyeing may be commenced.* 

A modification of the hydrosulphite vat is known as the Zinc-Bisul¬ 
phite Vat, In this vat, instead of using the ready-made hydrosulphite, 
the latter is formed in the vat itself. The stock vat may be made as fol¬ 
lows: Mix 25 lbs. of Indigo paste (20 per cent) with 2 gallons of water, 
and add gallons of sodium bisulphite solution (72° Tw.); stir well and 
add 2| lbs. of zinc dust, previously made into a thin cream with warm water. 
Stir for one-half hour and after standing for one-half hour add 1\ gallons of 
caustic soda lye (76° Tw.), then make up to about 16 gallons. The 
initial temperature of this stock vat should be about 120° F. The reduc¬ 
tion is complete as soon as the liquor shows a golden-yellow color, which 
requires about one-half hour after the soda has been added. In prepar¬ 
ing a fresh dye vat first add for 500 gallons of water a mixture of 1 pint of 
sodium bisulphite solution (67° Tw.), 3 pints of water, and 2 ozs. of zinc 
dust. Stir up for ten minutes and allow to stand for twenty minutes, 
when the odor of sulphurous acid will have disappeared. Add this to the 
vat; stir and add \ pint of soda lye (76° Tw.). After raking allow to stand 
for one hour, then add the necessary quantity of stock vat. 

The hydrosulphite vat is also free from sediment and the reducing 
agent is in the solution itself and not in a bulky precipitate at the bottom 
of the vat, as is the case with all other vats.f If the vat becomes oxidized 
and turns blue owing to precipitation of indigo, all that is necessary is to 
add a fresh amount of hydrosulphite liquor; to maintain the proper 
strength of the vat, fresh additions of the standard indigo solution are made 
from time to time as needed. As the vat is free from sediment the dyed 
pieces do not require to be passed through an acid bath before washing. 

Cotton yarn is mostly dyed with Indigo in the form of warps in special 
forms of machines suited to this purpose. Cotton piece-goods are also 
largely dyed with Indigo in special machines. These machines are so 
arranged that the goods are run beneath the liquor until thoroughly 
impregnated, after which they are exposed to the air for oxidation and 
then washed. In continuous dyeing machines arrangement is made for 
several dips with alternate air oxidation. 

* A quick process for the dyeing of Indigo on cotton is given by Brown {Jour. Soc. 
Dyers & Col., 1913, p. 71). A hydrosulphite vat is used but much less caustic soda is 
employed than is usually considered necessary, and an addition of common salt or 
glaubersalt is made. The vat is prepared as follows: For 100 lbs. of yam use 200 gallons 
water, 44 lbs. Indigo solution (20 per cent), 4J pints caustic soda (42°Tw.), 4i lbs. 
.hydrosulphite powder, cone., 7 pints Monopol soap and 9 lbs. common salt (or 22 lbs. 
glaubersalt). 

t It is very important properly to adjust the amount of alkali in the vat; as an excess 
of alkali prevents the absorption of the Indigo by the fiber, while a deficiency of elkaK 
may cause dull and uneven shades. 
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The largest use of Indigo is for the dyeing of warps for blue denim for 
over-alls and other cheap cotton fabrics. 

8. Indigo Extract.—^As previously shown, when Indigo is treated with 
strong sulphuric acid, a soluble sulphuric acid of Indigo is formed. This 
product is used as a blue acid dyestuff under the name of Indigo Extract, 
Indigo Carmine, Indigotine, etc. The action of the sulphuric acid on the 
Indigo is to form mono- and disulphonic acids; when a moderate pro¬ 
portion of acid is used and allowed to act for a short time, the mono- 
sulphuric acid is the principal product. This compound, after being 
converted into its sodium salt is known as red or purple indigo extract. 
The disulphonic acid, however, is the one which finds the most extended 
application; it may be prepared in the following manner: Mix 10 grams of 
Indigo powder with 40 grams of weak fuming sulphuric acid, or 80 grams of 
sulphuric acid 168° Tw. Do not allow the temperature to rise over 120° F. 
After careful stirring allow the mixture to stand for twelve hours at a tem¬ 
perature of 120° F. The thick liquid mass so obtained is soluble in water, 
and may be used in this form as a dyestuff, it being known as chemic or 
Saxony Blue. Usually, however, it receives further treatment; dilute 
with twice its volume of water, and add a saturated solution of common 
salt to precipitate the coloring matter. Filter off the product, which is 
known as acid indigo extract. By dissolving this in water and repeat¬ 
ing the operations several times in order completely to remove the free 
acid, a neutral or sweet extract of indigo is obtained. The best extract is 
obtained from purified or synthetic Indigo; that prepared from raw Indigo 
gives dirty greenish gray shades. Soluble Indigo is the best refined extract; 
it should freely dissolve in Avater without leaving any residue, and should 
be free from any green impurities. The raw Indigo used for the manu¬ 
facture of extracts is first refined by reducing with a concentrated copperas- 
lime vat, allowing all insoluble matters to subside, and then allowing the 
clear liquor to pass through shallow troughs, which again reprecipitate the 
Indigo from solution by oxidation. 

9. S 3 nithetic Indigo.—Owing to the great importance of Indigo as a 
dyestuff it was long the ambition of chemists to produce it synthetically. 
Its composition and chemical constitution were the subject of extensive 
and numerous investigations by many chemists. By a study of its chem¬ 
ical reactions and the decomposition products obtained from it under 
various treatments, its chemical constitution finally became known. 
The chemical formula of Indigo is rather complicated, but it has been 
definitely established as 


/COv /COv 
CgHZ >C=C< >C6H4. 

NTSTPT/ 
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Having once established its proper constitution it was not long before 
Indigo was synthetically prepared in the laboratory. Then followed a 
long number of years of the closest investigation in order to discover a 



suitable process of manufacture which would be commercially available. 
In the year 1897 synthetic Indigo first came upon the market as a commer¬ 
cial commodity, and since then it has gradually displaced the natural 
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Indigo from trade. With the outbreak of the European War and the 
consequent cutting off of the main supplies of synthetic Indigo, resource 
was once more had to the natural product; but at the present time with the 
large production of the synthetic dye in all the principal countries, it would 
seem that the cultivation of natural Indigo was surely doomed to early 
extinction. 

The first commercially successful process for the production of syn¬ 
thetic Indigo was that employing naphthalene as the starting point, 
converting this into phthalic acid by oxidation, which is then converted 
into a phenylglycine derivative and thence into Indigo.* More recently, 
however, aniline has been used as the starting point, the phenylglycine 
being prepared from this. The Indigo manufactured in this country and 
England is all made by the aniline method. 

Synthetic Indigo can be made cheaper, purer and more uniform than 
the Indigo derived from the plant and it is identical with the natural 
product in all its properties and qualities. It is nearly always marketed 
in the form of a 20 per cent paste for the convenience of the dyer, as in this 
form it is ready for use in the preparation of the vat, whereas if in the solid 
dry form it would have to be subjected to a long and tedious grinding 
operation. 

A reduced solution of Indigo has been brought out on the market con¬ 
sisting really of a concentrated stock vat of indigo-white. It is known as 
Indigo Solution, Indigo White, or Indigo Vat.f It was prepared in this 
form for the convenience of the dyer, who was thus relieved of the burden 
of reducing the Indigo first. The preparation of the vat when using these 
products is much simplified, J but owing to the extreme readiness with 
which the reduced Indigo oxidizes it is difficult to keep these products in a 
satisfactory condition. § 

* In the conversion of phenylglycine into Indigo much better yields are obtained 
by the use of sodamide. This may be prepared by the action of ammonia on sodium, 
or directly in the reaction mixture of sodium and the sodium salt of phenylglycine. 
Sodium anilide (CsHsNHNa) is also used in the Indigo synthesis in the same manner 
as sodamide. 

t Indigo Solution and Indigo White are preparations containing 20 per cent of Indigo, 
whereas Indigo Vat contains 60 per cent. 

t The following is an example of a l(X)0-gallon vat of medium strength: the water is 
heated to 120® F. and there is added 4 pints of ammonia water, and 2| lbs. of hydro- 
sulphite powder. When this has been well stirred up 3 gallons of glue solution (1:10) 
and 19 pints of Indigo Solution (« 26 lbs.) are added. The vat is well stirred and allowed 
to stand for fifteen minutes, when the liquor should be of a clear greenish yellow color 
with a blue scum on the surface. When the vat on working becomes bluish green in 
color, stir in § lb. more of hydrosulphite powder. The strength of the vat is rcjplenished 
as required by adding the necessary amount of Indigo Solution. When working regu¬ 
larly a daily addition of 1 to 2 pints of ammonia water is made, and a gallon of the glue 
solution is added twice weekly. 

I Indoplienol is a product which may also be classed as a vat dye, as it may be 
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Indigo Salt is a product- which was formerly used somewhat in calico- 
printing. It is a bisulphite compound of ortho-nitro-benzaldehyde, which 
on treatment with dilute caustic soda is converted into indigotine. 

Indophor is another indigo product which had some vogue in printing. 



Fig. 224. —Syntheses of Indigo. (Eamsey & Weston, Artificial Dyestuffs.) 


It is a mixture of indoxyl >nd indoxylic acid; -when steamed it is con¬ 
verted into Indigo, 

reduced like Indigo and dyed from a vat. At the present time it has but little use, 
though formerly it was used somewhat as an addition to the indigo vat, chiefly in the 
copperas vat. It is made by the action of alpha-naphthol on nitroso-dimethylaniline. 
When treated with an alkaline reducing agent it is converted into indophenol white. 
The blue color is developed by oxidation in the air or by treatment with a dilute solution 
of chrome. 
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When Indigo is treated with oxidizing agents (nitric acid, chromic acid, 
etc.), it is converted into isatin. This reaction is employed technically 
in the discharging of Indigo on printed cloth, and in the analysis of Indigo 
(by titration with permanganate). 

10. Testing for Indigo on the Fiber.—^As Indigo is a substantive dye¬ 
stuff, and requires no mordant, a pure dyed indigo fabric should not show 
the presence of any of the common mordant metals in the ash obtained by 
ignition. The presence of the oxides of chromium, aluminium, iron, or tin, 
etc., in the ash would indicate that the fabric also contained Logwood or 
other mordant dyestuff. Indigo Extract may readily be distinguished from 
vat-dyed Indigo by boiling a sample of the dyed woolen material with a 
one-half per cent solution of sodium carbonate, whereon the extract will 
have its color partially removed, and on acidifying the solution with acid 
the color becomes intensified; and finally the latter may be decolorized 
with potassium permanganate. A fabric dyed with pure vat Indigo is 
not affected by hydrochloric acid, dilute sulphuric acid, soap, alkalies, or 
cold alcohol. Hot alcohol extracts a little of the blue color which it 
deposits on cooling. Hot aniline, amyl alcohol, chloroform, and nitro¬ 
benzene extract the color to a greater extent. Cold concentrated sulphuric 
acid gives a yellow liquid, which quickly becomes olive, and slowly changes 
from a green to a deep blue, due to the formation of Indigo Extract; on 
adding water the solution remains blue, and will dye a piece of white wool. 

Table of Tests.—(a) Take a sample of cloth dyed with vat Indigo and place on it a 
drop of concentrated nitric acid; a yellow spot will be formed surrounded by a green ring. 
If the spot appears more or less red, it is usually a sign that other coloring matters are 
present. This nitric acid test, so generally employed by merchants for the testing of 
Indigo dyed material, has not the great value usually attached to it, as there are a number 
of other dyestuffs now made which will yield the same reaction practically, though some, 
such as Alizarine Blue and Azo Acid Magenta, give the yellow spot without the green 
ring; but it is hard to discriminate closely between them. 

(b) Take a sample of vat-dyed Indigo cloth and immerse it in a hot dilute solution 
of hydrochloric acid; it will remain blue. Repeat the test, using a piece of cloth dyed 
with Logwood, and the sample will become red. This serves as a good test to distinguish 
between Indigo and Ix>gwood, but as a general test for Indi >:o it is not accurate, as there 
are a number of other blue dyes which behave in a similar manner. 

(c) Boil a sample of Indigo-dyed cloth in a clear solution of aniline oil; a blue solution 
will be obtained, if the oil is very clear, or a bluish green solution if the aniline has a 
yellow color. The color appears red in gaslight. On adding hydrochloric acid to the 
solution and diluting with water, the Indigo will be precipitated. There are a few of 
the aniline dyes which are also extracted with aniline, but Alizarines and the wood colors 
are not dissolved by this reagent. 

(d) Treat a piece of Indigo-dyed cloth with some concentrated sulphuric acid; an 
olive-green green solution results. Warm and the solution will turn blue; dilute with 
water and the blue color remains, but on neutralizing with caustic soda the solution 
becomes yellow. 

(e) Heat a piece pf IjadigP-dy^d cloth in a test-tube in a careful manner so as not to 
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ignite the material; violet-colored vapors of Indigo will be noticed which will give a 
deposit of Indigo on the cooler part of the tube. This test must be carefully carried out, 
but when properly done is an excellent crucial test for Indigo, and is especially applicable 
to cotton goods containing only a small amount of Indigo. 

(/) Woolen material dyed with vat Indigo only should satisfy the following tests: 
When steeped in cold or hot water for ten hours no color should be extracted. Alcohol 
of both 50 per cent and 95 per cent strength should not extract any color even on gently 
warming. A cold saturated solution of oxalic acid even on boiling should have no 
effect; Logwood will be turned red. A saturated solution of borax should have no effect 
even on boiling; Indigo Extract will be extracted. A 10 per cent solution of alum on 
boiling should not be colored. Also ammonium molybdate dissolved in 2 parts water 
should extract no color. Prussian Blue is indicated by boiling with borax and adding 
ferric chloride when a blue color will be formed. The blue color of Indigo should be com¬ 
pletely destroyed on warming with a hydrochloric acid solution of stannous chloride or 
ferric chloride. Glacial acetic acid will entirely remove Indigo from the fiber by repeated 
extraction hot; on treating the solution so obtained with twice its quantity of ether, and 
adding a sufficient amount of water to cause the ethereal layer to separate, the latter will 
be distinctly blue and a deposit of Indigo will appear at the junction of the two layers. 
The lower acid layer should be colorless and should remain so when a little hydrochloric 
acid is added to it. 

(g) In compound shades Indigo may usually be detected by boiling several times with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, washing with water, and then boiling with i per cent solution of 
soda ash. This treatment will remove most other dyestuffs. The fabric is then dried, 
and the tests which have already been described may be applied to it. To detect small 
amounts of Indigo in compound shades, the sample is treated as just described with acid 
and alkali, and then gently warmed with a solution of sodium hydrosulphite. This is 
then poured on a piece of filter paper and exposed to the air, when a blue color will form 
on the paper in a few minutes, if Indigo is present. 

(h) Sometimes Indigo on cotton is topped with Methyl Violet or some substantive 
reds for the purpose of obtaining brighter and redder shades Methyl Violet may be 
detected by boiling the sample with alcohol, allowing the solution to cool, and filtering; 
the violet solution so obtained may be diluted with water and a piece of wool dyed in it. 
Substantive reds are indicated by boiling a piece of white cotton in a slightly alkaline 
solution with a sample of the material, when the white cotton will be stained red. 

11. Indigo Derivatives: Thio-Indigo Dyes.—There are a number of 
indigo derivatives which have been prepared by synthetic means and 
which are dyed in the same general manner as Indigo itself. This entire 
group may be considered as Indigoid dyes, as distinguished from other 
anthraquinone vat dyes of a different chemical constitution.* Thio- 
indigo dyes are very similar to Indigo in chemical structure, having, 
however, sulphur in the molecule. The simplest one corresponding to 
Indigo is known as Thio-indigo Red B, and from this there are a number 

*The indigoid dyes all sublime when heated, giving colored vapors. This dis¬ 
tinguishes them from the anthraquinone and sulphurized vat dyes, which do not sublime 
(except Anthraflavone G). While all of the vat dyes are insoluble in water and the 
common solvents, the indigoids in general are more readily dissolved than the anthra- 
quinone and sulphurized vat dyes; thus Indigo itself is soluble in boiling glacial acetic 
acid, pyridine, phenol, aniline, benzaldehyde, nitrobenzene, etc. 
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of derivatives which are also vat dyes. Helindone Gray BR and Helin- 
done Violet are chlorine derivatives; Thio-indigo Scarlet G, Ciba Red G, 
Ciba Violet B, Ciba Gray G, Ciba Heliotrope, Ciba Bordeaux B,* and 
others are bromine derivatives of Thio-indigo. f The chemical formula 
for Thio-indigo Red is 



from which its relation to Indigo may be readily seen.| These dyes 

* The manufacturers recommend the following method of using the Ciba dyes: 
For the purpose of dissolving the Ciba dyes, 1 lb. of the dyestuff is made into a paste 
with li lbs. of caustic soda lye (66° Tw.) and a small quantity of hot water. Mix 1£ 
lbs. of caustic soda lye (66° Tw.) with 1-| gallons of cold water, and to this is slowly 
added with constant stirring SJ lbs. of hydrosulphite powder. This solution is 
added to the dyestuff paste along with about 4 gallons of hot water, and the tempera¬ 
ture is slowly raised to the boil. Ciba Red G should be reduced at 140 to 160° F., and 
Ciba Scarlet G at 100 to 120° F. The addition of -i lb. of Turkey-red oil or Monopol oil 
per 100 gallons of dye liquor is recommended in order to obtain better penetration. 
The material should be squeezed or wrung after dyeing and allowed to oxidize in the air 
for fifteen to thirty minutes, and then soaped at the boil for one-half hour with 2 to 4 
lbs. of soap and 1 to 2 lbs. of soda ash per 100 gallons of liquor. Ciba Red and Ciba 
Scarlet may be developed by passing through a cold solution of bleaching powder of 0.7 
to 1.4° Tw. The goods should then be rinsed and treated with a dilute solution of 
sodium bisulphite. Cops, tubes, etc., which have been dyed in special apparatus 
should be treated for one-half hour at 175° F. with a bath containing | to 3 per cent 
of chrome and J to 2 per cent of acetic acid, and afterwards thoroughly rinsed, 
t The following is a list of the principal Thio-indigo vat dyes: 

Thio-indigo Red BG \ r er/ j* xi,- ■ t 

Helindone Red B ) . -d^chlor-thio-mdigo. 

Ciba Red B. 6-6'-dichlor-thio-indigo. 

SltadotfR^fs? } . 5-5'-dichlor-6-6'-dimethyl-thio-mdigo. 

Helindone Fast Scarlet R. 5-5'-dichlor-6-6-diethoxy-thio-indigo. 

Helindone Gray BR. Dichlor-7-7'-diamino-thio-indigo. 

Helindone Violet 2B, \ -n.* -ui v at. ^ 

Thio-indigo Violet 2B ) . D.chlor-dimethyl-d.methoxy-thio-mdigo. 

Ciba Bordeaux B. 5-5'-dibrom-thio-indigo. 

Helindone Pink BN \ /> j-u i xu- - t 

Thio-indigo Pink BN I . ^ -dibrom-dimethyl-thio-mdigo. 

Helindone Orange D. .... Dibrom-6-6'-diamino-thio-indigo. 

Helindone Orange R \ j* xi. xu- • t 

Thio-indigo Orange R } . 6-6'-d.ethoxy-thio-md,go. 

StodotfsSs^ } . 6-6'-dithioxyl-thio-indigo. 

Helindone Gray 2B \ ' xi.- • j- 

Thio-indigo Gray 2B ) . 7-7'-diainmo-thro-mdrgo. 

I Thio-indigo is not made directly from Indigo, but is synthesized in a manner 
analogous to that of Indigo itself. Anthranilic acid is treated with sulphur to form thio- 
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come into the market in the form of pastes containing 20 per cent of color¬ 
ing matter, and are dyed in vats prepared about in the same manner as 
for Indigo. Thio-indigo Red is also soluble in sodium sulphide with reduc¬ 
tion, and hence may be used in practically the same manner as a sulphur 
dye, but the color so obtained is not as satisfactory as when produced 
from the vat.* 

The stock vat for Thio-indigo Red B may be prepared as follows: 
Mix 50 lbs. of the dye paste with 25 gallons of water; then add 31 gallons 
of hydrosulphite liquor (25° Tw.); heat to 100° F. and stir for one-half 
hour. Then add 10 pints of caustic soda lye (76° Tw.) or 15 lbs. of soda 
ash dissolved in 12 gallons of water. Stir until the dye is reduced, when 
the solution should be of a yellow color. Then dilute with water to 120 
gallons. For a dyevat of 500 gallons use 400 gallons of water, 2 gallons 
of hydrosulphite liquor (25° Tw.) and 100 gallons of the stock vat. Stir 
up gently and allow to stand for one-half hour. When in use as a con¬ 
tinuous vat successive quantities of the, stock vat and hydrosulphite must 
be added from time to time. Thio-indigo Red may also be dyed in a 
copperas vat,t and may also be used in a mixed vat with Indigo. Besides 
the red and scarlet there are also Thio-indigo Orange and Thio-indigo 
Yellow; these are all dyed in the same manner, which is also true of the 
other dyes of this same class. 

The colors obtained with Thio-indigo Red and related dyes are veiy 
fast to washing, light and to chlorine bleaching. J It is possible to obtain 
a range of colors from a delicate pink to a full bluish red with these dyes.§ 

salicylic acid, and this with monochlor-acetic acid is converted into phenylthioglycine- 
ortho-carboxylic acid, corresponding to the phenylglycine of Indigo. On melting this 
with caustic soda Thio-indigo is obtained. Thio-indigo Scarlet is not a direct Thio- 
indigo derivative, but stands in the same relation to indirubin as Thio-indigo does to 
Indigo. 

* This dye may also be reduced with other alkaline-reducing agents such as copperas, 
zinc, and caustic soda, or even glucose and ca ustic soda. 

t The copperas vat for Thio-indigo Red may be prepared as follows: Stir 50 kilos of 
the dyestuff with 200 liters of water; add 50 kilos of copperas dissolved in 200 liters of 
water and 300 kilos of milk-of-lime (20 per cent) and 200 liters of water; make up to 
1000 liters. Stir until solution is complete. A dyevat of 1000 liters is made by mixing 
200 liters of this stock vat with 800 liters of water. 

t Thio-indigo Red has a remarkable resistance to oxidizing agents. It may be boiled 
in strong hypochlorite solution without being destroyed. It is not even destroyed by 
boiling chromic acid solution. 

§ The manufacturers of the Helindone dyes recommend the following procedure in 
dyeing: Hard water should be corrected by adding 3 to 5 oz. of soda ash and 3 oz. of 
hydrosulphite cone, powder to each 100 gallons of water; allow to settle and use the clear 
water. The stock vats are prepared by making the dyestuff (1 part). into a paste with 
warm or cold water (20 to 50 parts), then adding 2 to 10 parts of caustic soda lye (76® 
Tw.) and i to 2 parts of Turkone Oil N (a soluble sulphonated oil). The 1 to 4 parts of 
hydrosulphite cone, powder are added with constant stirring. The vat is best prepared 
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12. Substituted Indigo Derivatives. —Besides the group of Thio-indigo 
dyes there are other vat dyes consisting of halogenated substitution 
products of Indigo itself. Indigo R and RR, for instance, are bromine 
derivatives and give redder shades than Indigo. Indigo 2B, 4B, and 6B 
are respectively di-, tetra- and penta-brom-indigo, and range in shade 
from a bright blue to a greenish blue resembling Methylene Blue.* Indigo 
RB and RBN, Brom-indigo FB, Ciba Blue B and 2B, Midland Blue R 
are also brom-indigos. Indigo T and G are di-methyl indigos, and give 
greener shades than Indigo and are faster to bleaching. The famous 
Tyrian Purple of the ancients has been proved to have been a di-brom- 
indigo. Ciba Yellow G is also a brom derivative and Indigo Yellow 3G 
Ciba is a derivative of dibenzoyl-indigo. All of these are vat dyes and are 
dyed in the same manner as the other vat colors by the use of a hydro- 


at a temperature of 100 to 140° F. and it should be ready for use in from fifteen to thirty 
minutes. The following table gives the proportions required to reduce 10 parts of the 
dyestuff: 


Helindonc Dye Paste. 

Water. 

Caustic 

vSoda 

76° Tw. 

Turkonc 
Oil N. 

Hydro¬ 

sulphite 

Cone. 

Powder. 

Tcmp.° F. 

Temp, for 
Dyeing 
° F. 

Yellow 3G, N. 

40 

7 


4 

60-100 

60- 80 

Orange R . 

20 

IJ 


1 

140 

90-110 

Orange G, NR. 

70 

5-6 


3 

70 

70 

Scarlet S. 

20 

n 

1 

2 

n 

140 

80 

Fast Scarlet R. 

30 

n 

1 

u 

160 

140 

Red B, 3B. 

50 

H 

2 


140 

140 

Pink B. 

50 

10 

7 

4 

140 

no 

Pink AN, BN. 

120 

5 5 

3 

2 

160 

120 

Brown G. 

40 

2? 

1 

li 

120 

no 

Brown 3G,N. 

40 

7 


4 

100 

80 

Brown RR, 5R. 

50 

22 

1 

n 

104 

140 

Brown AN. 

50 

8 


2 

140 

140 

Green G. 

50 

4 


2 

140 

140 

Blue 3G, N. 

50 

22 


11 

120 


Violet B, R. 

200 


3 

4 

140 

120 

Violet BB, B. 

100 

4 

6 

3 

160 

no 


When dyeing with different dyes in the same vat, the stock vats should be prepared 
separately and mixed in the dyevat. The solution of the dye is added through a fine 
sieve to the dyevat which should have a temperature of 60 to 140° F. After dyeing, 
wring the yarn back into the vat, allow to oxidize in the air, and soap at the boil. 

* When Indigo is suspended in nitrobenzene and treated with bromine at elevated 
temperatures, tri- and tetra-brom-indigos are formed; the corresponding chlorine com¬ 
pounds may be made in a similar manner. All of these compounds dye reddish blue 
colors. By suspending Indigo in concentrated sulphuric acid and treating with bromine 
without heating, penta- and hexa-brom-indigos are formed which dye greenish shades of 
blue. 
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sulphite vat. They are principally used for the production of fast cotton 
colors. 

Certain amino derivatives of Indigo give brown vat dyes; Ciba Brown, 
for instance, is a brominated diamino-indigo, and gives a reddish brown 
color fast to light and washing, but not fast to bleaching. Naphthalene 
indigos have also been prepared from alpha and beta-naphthylamine; 
they furnish green dyes, which, however, are of little value, as they have 
no special fastness. On bromination, however, the beta-compound gives a 
valuable dye (Ciba Green G and Heliudone Greeu G), 



Fid. 225.—Hydrosulphiite Tat for Piece-Goods. 


Indigo Yellow 3G is of special interest in that it may be dyed in com¬ 
bination with Indigo to give uniform green shades. Usually when the 
indigoid dyes are applied in mixtures they give uneven colors, owing to 
the difference in the affinities of the dyes for the fiber and the particular 
conditions of temperature and amount of alkali that are required for the 
individual dyes. 

ludirubin is red indigo derivative which occurs in natural Indigo; it 
may also be prepared synthetically by condensing isatin with indoxyl. 
It occurs in the manufacture of synthetic Indigo when air is admitted to 
the caustic melt. In the vat it is largely converted into indigo Hue, but as 
a dye of itself very little is fixed on the fiber and its color is of little value 
as it is not fast to washing. Certain halogen derivatives of indirubin. 
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however, are useful vat dyes, such as Ciba Heliotrope B, which is a tetra- 
brominated indirubin. 

There are also vat dyes of Indigo derivatives which are obtained by the 
condensation of isatin with naphthol, anthranol, or similar compounds. 
Alizarine Indigo 3R is obtained from dibrom-isatin condensed with* alpha- 
naphthol, while Helindone Blue 3GN and Alizarine Indigo G are anthranol 
derivatives with isatin. 

13. Anthraquinone Vat Dyes.—These dyes are derived from amino- 
anthraquinone compounds,* and include the Indanthrene, Algol, Cibanone, 
and some of the Helindone dyes. Indanthrene itself (which is also known 
as Indanthrene Blue RS) may be considered as an azine condensation 
product of di-anthraquinone, and has the formula: 



This will dye a blue color on cotton from a hydrosulphite vat, giving 
shades very fast to light and washing but not to hypochlorite bleaching. 
By forming halogen substitution products, however, dyes fast to chlorine 
are obtained. Indanthrene Blue RC is the mono-brom derivative; 
Indanthrene Blue GC and GCD are respectively the di-brom and the di- 
chlor-derivatives. Indanthrene Blue CE and Algol Blue CF are similar 
products. Dihydroxy-indanthrenes are also known including Algol Blue 
3B, Indanthrene Blue 3G and 2GS; these give bright greenish shades of 
blue. 

Other related dyes of this same group are as follows: 


Algol Blue 3G 
Algol Blue K " 
Algol Blue ail 
Algol Bordeaux 3B 


Algol Brilliant Orange FR 
Algol Brilliant Red 2B 
Algol Brilliant Violet 2B 
Algol Brilliant Violet R 


Algol Gray B 
Algol Green B 
Algol Olive R 
Algol Orange R 


* The discovery of the anthraquinone vat dyes is the latest important developnaent 
in tinctorial chemistry, Anthraquinone is a cheap raw material and is capable of a large 
number and variety of reactions, consequently there has been great activity in the prep¬ 
aration of vat dyes derived from this product. Many of these compounds, however, 
are useless as dyes as they possess no affinity for the fiber. These anthraquinone dyes 
are characterized by a high molecular weight and a very complex chemical constitution, 
and apparently this goes hand in hand w'ith their great fastness. Some are also peculiar 
in that they contain no nitrogen in the molecule; such a dye, for instance as Indanthrene 
Violet R has the empirical formula C8iHie02, which approaches that of a hydrocarbon. 
The anthraquinone vat dyes usually require a more strongly alkaline vat than the indi- 
goid dyes, and consequently are applied almost exclusively to cotton dyeing. They 
may be used for wool if the fiiber is first treated with formaldehyde to lessen its sensi¬ 
tiveness to alkalies. A new class of anthraquinone vat dyes has been obtained by the 
action of diazo-anthraquinone on certain aromatic amines after the manner of preparing 
the azo dyes. 
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Algol Pink R 
Algol Red B 
Algol Red 5G 
Algol Red R 
Algol Scarlet G 
Algol Violet B 
Algol Yellow 3G 
Algol Yellow R 
Algol Yellow WG 
Anthraflavone G 
Cibanone Black B 
Cibanone Blue 3G 


Cibanone Green B 
Cibanone Orange R 
Cibanone Yellow R 
Helindone Yellow 3GN 
Indanthrene Black B 
Indanthrene Blue R * 
Indanthrene Bordeaux B 
Indanthrene Dark Blue BO 
Indanthrene Golden Orange G 
Indanthrene Golden Orange R 
Indanthrene Gray B 
Indanthrene Green B f 


Indanthrene Maroon 
Indanthrene Olive GJ 
Indanthrene Red BN 
Indanthrene Red G 
Indanthrene Scarlet G 
Indanthrene Violet R 
Indanthrene Violet RN 
Indanthrene VioleJ RT 
Indanthrene Yellow 
Leucole Brown B 
Leucole Dark Green B 


It will be noticed that these vat dyes now cover a wide range of colors. 
They are very fast to light and washing and many of them are also very 



Fig. 226.—Indigo Dyeing Machine for Slabbing. (Obermaier’s System.) 

fast to bleaching, though this quality varies with the individual dye, and 
in order to obtain bleaching-fast shades a proper selection of dyes must be 
made for the purpose. 

These vat dyes are brought into solution in caustic soda by reduction 
with sodium hydrosulphite. In a vat thus prepared, however, they act 

* Indanthrene Blue R is one of the oldest and is still one of the most important of the 
vat dyes. It is prepared by heating beta-aminoanthraquinone with caustic alkali and 
potassium nitrate. It gives a dark blue vat which dyes bright blue colors. 

t Indanthrene Green B is an interesting product; it is a nitration product prepared 
from Indanthrene Blue BO. When dyed on cotton and treated with oxidizing agents 
a fast black color is obtained (Indanthrene Black B). 

t Indanthrene Olive G, together with the Cibanone dyes, are obtained from anthra¬ 
cene by heating with sulphur, after the manner of making sulphur dyes. These colors 
are fast to light and washing but not to bleaching. 
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very much after the manner of substantive dyes on cotton, some of them 
being dyed almost at the boil, the dyeing and development of the color 
taking place almost simultaneously, and the dyebath becoming practically 
exhausted. Some of these dyes, however, must be applied at lower tem¬ 
peratures, and require subsequent oxidation in order to develop the color. 
The vat dyes are brought into trade in the form of pastes containing 
from 83 - to 20 per cent of coloring matter. For the production of heavy 
shades large proportions of the pastes must be taken. 

For the application of the vat dyes the Badische Co. recommend the 
following procedure for cotton yarn: The yarn is first boiled out with soda 
ash with or without the addition of Turkey-red oil. For dyeing 100 lbs. 
of yarn use a dye-vessel with 225 gallons of water; add 4| gallons of caustic 
soda lye (53° Tw.) and heat to 140° F. (when using Indanthrene Blue GC, 
GCD and RC heat only to 120 ° F.), skim off any precipitate, add the 
necessary quantity of hydrosulphite (previously dissolved in ten times its 
weight of cold water), and finally add the dyestuff as a thin paste made up 
with ten times its weight of hot water. Allow the vat to rest until the dye 
has been completely dissolved. The yarn should be immersed in the liquor 
on bent iron sticks. The vat should l)e kept at 140° F. or 120° F. as the 
ease may be. In dyeing light shades, however, 105° F. is all that is neces¬ 
sary. After dyeing heavy shades the yarn should be drained and then 
rinsed in a bath containing 2 ozs. of hydrosulphite cone, per 100 gallons of 
water. When preparing a fresh bath 2 gallons of caustic soda lye (53° Tw.) 
should be added per 100 gallons of water, and the amount of hydrosulphite 
cone, should be about one-fourth that of the dyestuff used; in no case, 
however, should it l.)e less than 1 lb. nor more than 4 lbs. per 100 gallons. 

A hydrosulphite solution that will keep for some time may be prepared 
by slowly adding 10 lbs. of hydrosulphite cone, (anhydrous sodium hydro¬ 
sulphite) to 9 gallons of cold water, and when dissolved add 4 pints of 
caustic soda lye ( 53 ° Tw.). Of the ordinary paste dyes, from | to 50 per 
cent may be used (calculated on the weight of the cotton); but when 
employing the dry powder brands, from 10 to 12 | per cent will give heavy 
shades. The dyebath is usually not exhausted when dyeing heavy colors, 
and it may be used as a continuous vat, only one-sixth to one-fifth of the 
caustic soda originally added should be used, and afterwards the necessary 
amounts of dyestuflfs and hydrosulphite. 

After dyeing the colors may be brightened by soaping at 140° F. with 
3 to 5 lbs. of soap per 100 gallons. 

Cotton piece-goods should be dyed in an under-water jigger,* and 

* Piece-goods may also be dyed with the vat dyes in the dipping vat. For this 
purpose the goods are well boiled, dried, and stretched on the dipping frame and im¬ 
mersed in the well-stirred vat at 160 to 180° F. for ten to twenty minutes. The frame 
is then raised and placed in water without delay. After the goods have been slightly 
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after dyeing rinse in a bath containing 2^ ozs. of hydrosulphite per 100 
gallons; then wash free from soda, and sour with 1 to 2 pints of sulphuric 
acid per 100 gallons, rinse, and soap at the boil. In order to oxidize the 
dyestuff more rapidly after dyeing, 5 to 8 ozs. of sodium bichromate should 
be added per 100 gallons of the souring liquor. This aids in producing 
more uniform shades and also increases the fastness to soaping. ■ Piece- 
goods may also be dyed by padding.* 

14. The Carbazol Vat Dyes.—Certain vat dyes of great importance are 
obtained from carbazol f by treatment with sodium polysulphide, somewhat 
after the manner of making the sulphur dyes. These dyes include the 
Hydron Blues and Indocarbon S. The are applied in hydrosulphite vats 
in the usual manner and give colors which are very fast to light, washing 
and bleaching. 

For the dyeing of Hydron Blues on cotton yarn the.following method 
is recommended by the manufacturer: J 



Starting Bath, 
Per Cent. 

Additions, 

Per Cent. 

Dyestuff (20 per cent paste). 

2 to 30 

2 to 24 

Hvdrosulphite cone, powder. 

2 to 15 

ltol2 

Caustic soda lye (75° Tw.). 

2 to 15 

Ito 8 

Proportion of yarn to liquor, 1 : 20. 




Heat the bath to about 120 to 140° F., add the caustic soda and the 
dyestuff, gradually stir in the hydrosulphite (either in powder form, or 
better dissolved in cold water) and stir well until the dye has been com¬ 
pletely reduced. Dye for one-half hour at 120 to 140° F., preferably on 
bent sticks, squeeze or wring, oxidize in the air, and rinse. The yarn should 
be finally soured with sulphuric acid solution, thoroughly washed and 

rinsed they are removed from the frame and soured with J gallon sulphuric acid per 100 
gallons of water, rinsed well and soaped at the boil. To produce deep shades several 
dips should be given. 

* The padding liquor may be prepared as follows: 1 to 20 lbs. of the dyestuff paste are 
carefully mixed with 12J to 15 lbs. or gum thickener (1 : 1) and made up to 10 gallons 
with water. Filter through cotton cloth; pad and develop for one-half to three-quarters 
of an hour in an ordinary jigger nearly filled with water, containing 2 J gallons caustic soda 
lye (53° Tw.) and 1| to If lbs. of hydrosulphite powder per 100 gallons of water. The 
goods are finally given two ends in water containing 3 ozs. hydrosulphite powder per 
100 gallons, rinsed, soured, rinsed again, and soaped at the boil. 

t Carbazol is a product occurring in coal-tar in association with anthracene, and is 
obtained in the purification of the latter. 

t Hydron Blue is often dyed in a vat made up with sodium sulphide, caustic soda, 
and hydrosulphite, better penetration being obtained by the use of the sodium sulphide. 
This dye may also be dyed like a sulphur color by dissolving in sodium sulphide alone, 
but the colors obtained this way are not so good. 
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soaped. Piece-goods may be dyed on the jigger, which should be pro¬ 
vided with squeezing rollers; dyeing for one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour at 140° F., squeeze, pass through the air to oxidize, rinse first in 
acidulated water and then in pure water. 

16. Experimental. Exp. 150. Preparation of Indigo Solution.—Mix 75 grams of 
Indigo paste (20 per cent) with 40 cc. of hot water, and 90 cc. of caustic soda * solution 
(42° Tw.) and 50 grams of hydrosulphite powder (Blankit T) dissolved in 200 cc. of 
water. Stir gently and keep the temperature at about 110° F. In a short time the 
liquor should be of a clear amber-yellow color with a film of blue on the top. The liquid 
now contains indigo-white and serves as a stock Indigo solution for the preparation of 
the dyevat. The hydrosulphite powder (Blankit T) is a anhydrous compound 
of sodium hydrosulphite and is a fairly stable body compared with most hydrosulphite 



derivatives. It is a strong reducing agent and converts the indigo-blue into indigo- 
white. In place of this prepared form of hydrosulphite the solution of sodium hydro¬ 
sulphite itself may be used, in which case it may be prepared as follows: 130 grams of 
zinc dust are made into a paste with 55 cc. of water, which is then mixed with 1000 cc. 
of sodium bisulphite solution of 72° Tw. As the mixture is liable to become heated, the 
temperature should be kept below 100° F. by the addition of ice or cold water; when 
the chemical action has ceased, dilute to 2 liters and allow to stand for one hour. Then 
stir in 200 cc. of a 20 per cent milk-of-lime solution, cold, and allow to stand for two 
hours. This causes the precipitation of all the zinc as zinc hydrate. The liquor is 
then strained to free it from sediment and preserved in a closed bottle. The hydro¬ 
sulphite solution thus prepared, if kept in a cool place, will last for several weeks, and 
its keeping quality will be enhanced by the addition of a small quantity of caustic 

* The caustic soda may be replaced by 140 cc. of milk-of-lime (20 per cent). The 
latter, however, is objectionable on accoimt of the sediment in the vat. Where lime is 
used in the vat it is also necessaiy to acidify the dyed material to remove traces of lime. 
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soda solution. When zinc dust reacts with a solution of sodium bisulphite the fol¬ 
lowing chemical change takes place: 

Zn + 3 NaHSOs - NaHS02 + ZnCNaSO^) + H 2 O. 

Zinc Sodium bisulphite Sodium hydro- Zinc-sodium Water 

sulphite bisulphite 

Sodium hydrosulphite is a strong reducing agent, being itself oxidized finally 1 ^ ^ 
sodium bisulphate, NaHSO^. Its use forms a very convenient means for the prepare “■ 
tion of dyeing solutions of Indigo as well as the other vat dyes. The sodium hydrosol- 
phite solution is usually prepared by the dyer as a stock solution, and used as occasion 
requires for the reduction of the dyestuff to be added to the vat. 



Fig. 228.—Indigo Dyeing Machine. (James Hunter Machine Co.) 


Exp. 161. Dyeing Indigo with Hydrosulphite Vat.—Prepare the dyevat as follows: 
to one liter of water (120° F.) add 2 grams of hydrosulphite powder (or 10 cc. of the abov#* 
prepared hydrosulphite liquor); 0.5 cc. of ammonia water, and 4 cc. of glue solutiot* 
(1:10); allow to stand for fifteen minutes, then run in 100 cc. of the stock Indigo solutiof 1 
by means of a long-tubed funnel. Stir gently and allow to stand for thirty minutm 
When the liquor is clear and of an amber-yellow color it is ready for use. Take a tc*st 
skein of cotton yam which has been boiled out and squeezed (but not dried) and pass it 
through this indigo vat without heating. Take care to manipulate the dyeing so as 
disturb the liquor as little as possible, as much exposure to the air will cause undu® 
oxidation and considerable Indigo will be precipitated in the vat. When the skeki 
has become thoroughly and evenly saturated with the liquor, sqi^feze it out weU, aifedi 
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then expose the skein to the air for five to ten minutes. When the skein first comes 
from the vat it should be of a yellowish green color; on exposure to the air it soon turns 
blue. The dyed skein is then washed well in water and afterwards in a warm soap 
solution in order to remove all alkali and unfixed dyestuff. Dye a second test skein of 
cotton yarn in a similar manner, but after oxidizing in the air give it a second passage 
through the indigo vat and oxidize again, after which wash and soap. This will repre¬ 
sent the color obtained by two dips. In the same manner dye a third skein, giving it 
four dips. Also dye skeins of woolen yarn in the same manner, giving one dip, two dips 
and four dips. For the woolen yarn use a first wash water acidulated with a little 
sulphuric acid in order to neutralize the alkali; then wash well again in plain water and 
finally soap. If the dyevat turns bluish owing to oxidation afresh quantity of hydro¬ 
sulphite must be added, the liquor stirred gently and allowed to stand for fifteen minutes. 
When the vat is maintained for some time a little ammonia and glue solution are occa¬ 
sionally added. To maintain the proper dyeing strength of the vat fresh additions of the 
stock solution of Indigo are made from time to time as needed. If too much hydrosul¬ 
phite is present in the vat the color will not be well taken up and the blue will not develop 
quickly on exposure to the air. 

The hydrosulphitc vat for Indigo is the simplest and the most popular method of 
applying this dyestuff at the present time. Other forms of vats, depending on the 
nature of the reducing agent, have been used. The fermentation vat is the oldest form 
of Indigo dyeing and is still used to a considerable extent in wool dyeing. Its operation 
depends on the reducing action of certain ferments, and it is prepared with 
bran, woad, and madder. The woad is supposed to furnish the particular ferment 
while the bran and madder serve as nourishment for the growth of the ferment. The 
alkali employed is lime, which serves the double purpose of neutralizing the acid lib¬ 
erated in the fermentation and providing the alkali necessary for the solution of the 
reduced Indigo. The fermentation vat is difficult to prepare and also difficult to main¬ 
tain in j)ropor working condition. The warm fermentation vat is employed where the 
work is regularly continuous; where rapid dyeing is desired or where the dyeing is 
irregularly carried on, the hydrosulphite vat is more advantageous. The cold fermen¬ 
tation vat is largely used in Oriental countries, where time is not an essential factor in 
the operation. The copperas vat employs ferrous sulphate as the reducing agent and 
lime as the alkali.* It is a cumbersome and unsatisfactory method and is not used at 
present. The zinc vat uses zinc dust for the reducing agent and either lime or caustic 
soda as the alkali. It is quite an efficient form of vat and is still employed considerably 

* A copperas vat of medium strength may be prepared as follows: 

20 lbs. Indigo paste. 

25 lbs. quick-lime. 

20 lbs. copperas. 

Make up to 40 gallons and allow to stand for four to six hours with occasional stirring. 
When the color of the liquor is yellow it is ready for use. This forms the stock vat and 
the liquor is poured off from the sediment into the dyeing vat as needed. As long as the 
sediment is yellow in color the vat is in proper condition, and if the liquor becomes 
blue during working, on stirring up and settling it will turn yellow again. When the 
reducing power of the sediment becomes exhausted more copperas and lime must be 
added. In the copperas vat a considerable portion of the Indigo is destroyed by over¬ 
reduction or by the fomaation of a useless iron compound. This loss generally amounts 
to 25 per cent, though this may be increased if the stock-vat is kept too long. The 
advantage the copperas vat possessed over the old form of fermentation vat was that it 
was comparatively easy to set and did not easily get out of order. 
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in cotton dyeing.* All of these vats, however, contain a large amount of sediment, 
and care must be taken in dyeing not to disturb this sediment or it will get into the 
goods being dyed. There is also considerable loss of Indigo in these vats, whereas in 
the hydrosulphite vat there is no sediment, and the loss of Indigo is exceedingly small. 

Test the fastness of the Indigo dyeings to light, washing, fulling, acids, and chloring 
(on cotton). 

Exp. 162. Reactions of Indigo.—(1) Take about 1 cc. of Indigo paste in a small 
test tube, and 1 cc. caustic soda solution, then fill the tube with hydrosulphite solution, 
stop with a cork and shake well imtil the Indigo is all reduced and a clear yellow solu¬ 
tion results. The following reaction has taken place: 



C6H4-l-NaHS02+H2O 


Indigotine 



C6H4+NaHS03. 


Indigo-white 


Now add a few drops of hydrochloric acid to the solution of indigo-white, taking care 
to avoid the introduction of any air, which will cause the formation of indigo blue. As 
the solution becomes neutralized a white flaky precipitate of indigo-white separates out. 

(2) Place a drop of Indigo paste in a test tube, shake with a little water, and then 
add several drops of a solution of potassium permanganate. The Indigo will be decol¬ 
orized due to the strong oxidizing action of the potassium permanganate. On this is 
based the method of analysis of Indigo samples. 

(3) Repeat this test, using a few drops of potassium bichromate solution instead of 
permanganate. The Indigo will also be decolorized. This reaction is used very largely 
in the discharge of Indigo in calico printing. 

(4) Repeat the test, using instead of potassium bichromate a solution of hydrogen 
peroxide. The same effect will be obtained. 

(5) Repeat the test, using an acid solution of stannous chloride and apply heat. The 
color of the Indigo will be rapidly discharged. 

(6) Place a small quantity of Indigo powder in a test tube; add a few cc. of clear 
aniline oil and warm carefully (vapors of aniline are inflammable). The Indigo will pass 
into solution giving a bluish or greenish blue liquid (greenish on account of the yellowish 
color of the aniline oil). 


* The zinc-lime vat may be prepared in the following manner: 

20 lbs. of Indigo paste. 

21 lbs. of zinc dust. 

8 to 10 lbs. of quicklime previously slaked to a uniform paste. 

16 gallons of hot water. 

This mixture* is stirred occasionally during three to five hours, when it should be yellow 
in color and ready for use. This forms the stock solution. The dyevat (for 200 
gallons) is set with J lb. of zinc dust and 2 lbs. of lime (slaked), stirred up and allowed to 
stand for some hours. The stock liquor is then added. This vat is in good working 
condition when its sediment is yellow in color. It is freshened up by additions of 
§ to 1 lb. of zinc dust and 1 to 2 lbs. of lime. In the zinc vat the loss of dyestuff is less 
than 10 per cent, in which respect it has an advantage over the copperas vat. The 
sediment is also not so large, hence it may be maintained in use for a much longer period 
of time. 
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(7) Repeat this test, using a few cc. of glacial acetic acid, which will also be found to 
dissolve the Indigo. On adding water the Indigo will be reprecipitated. Indigo is also 
soluble in nitrobenzene, but not in alcohol or ether. 

(8) To a small quantity of Indigo powder in a test tube add a few cc. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and warm gently. A deep blue solution results; dilute with a large 
amount of water, bring to a boil and dye a skein of wool therein. The Indigo has been 
converted into Indigo Extract, an acid dye. 

(9) To a small quantity of Indigo powder in a test tube add a few cc. of concen¬ 
trated nitric acid. The Indigo is decolorized, and becomes yellow. This is the basis 
of the nitric acid test for Indigo. 

(10) To a small quantity of Indigo paste in a test tube add a few cc. of a solution of 
chloride of lime. The Indigo will soon be decolorized. 

Exp. 163. Indigo Extract.—(1) Starting with 100 grams of powdered Indigo, prepare 
a sample of Saxony Blue as described on page 431. Using a small quantity of this as a 
dyestuff, dye several samples of loose wool, yarn, and cloth. The dyebath will not 
require the addition of any acid, as the extract itself contains considerable excess of sul¬ 
phuric acid; add, however, 20 per cent of glaubersalt to the hath, and dye in the usual 
manner for acid colors. 

(2) Take about one-fifth of the Saxony Blue paste, dilute with twice its volume of 
water, and pour into a saturated solution of salt; filter off the precipitate formed, and 
preserve as a sample of acid indigo extract. Dye several samples of wool with a small 
amount of this extract, in the manner above described. 

(3) Take another fifth part of the Saxony Blue paste, dilute with twice its volume 
of water, and pour into a saturated solution of salt; filter off the precipitated coloring 
matter. Dissolve in a small amount of water; add a solution of sodium carbonate until 
effervescence ceases; then pour into a saturated solution of salt again, and filter. Test 
the precipitate for acid, and if not perfectly neutral repeat the operations again. Pre¬ 
serve this sample as sweet extract of indigo; and dye several samples of wool therewith, 
employing the usual acid dyebath of 4 per cent sulphuric acid and 20 per cent glauber¬ 
salt. Compare with the several samples for purity and clearness of tone. Also com¬ 
pare these colors obtained with Indigo Extract with those prepared from vat Indigo. 
It will be found that the extract gives much brighter shades, and that the tone is some¬ 
what different. Make tests on samples of the two colors for light (thirty days^ exposure); 
washing, fulling, acids, and alkalies. It will be found that vat dyed Indigo is a great deal 
faster than the extract. 

Exp. 164. Use of Thio-Indigo Red.—Stir 50 grams of Thio-indigo Red B paste with 
200 cc. of water, add 10 cc. of caustic soda solution of 76*^ Tw., then gradually stir in 10 
grams hydrosulphite powder (Blankit T). Heat to 120® F. and allow to stand for two 
hours, or until the reduction is complete and the solution is of a yellow color. Dilute 
to one liter and preserve as a stock solution for dyeing. For the dyevat take 400 cc. of 
water of a temperature of about 100® F., add 20 grams of. salt, a small quantity (0.1 
gram) of hydrosulphite powder and a few drops of caustic soda solution (76® Tw.). 
Stir well, allow to stand for fifteen minutes and then add lOO cc. of the stock dye solution. 
Stir gently and allow to stand for one hour, when the vat should be of a clear yellow color 
and ready for dyeing. Steep a test skein of cotton yam in this vat for fifteen minutes, 
then squeeze and oxidize in the air for thirty minutes. Dye another skein in the same 
manner, giving it three dips, and a third skein, giving it five dips. The addition of salt 
is for the purpose of causing a more rapid fixation and better exhaustion of the dyestuff. 
The bath may be strengthened by further additions of the stock solution. If the bath 
becomes red and loses its clear yellow color a little more hydrosulphite powder should 
be added, and the liquor stirred gently and allowed to stand for fifteen to thirty 
minutes to allow it to become thoroughly reduced again. 
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Prepare a vat with Thio-indigo Scarlet R in the same manner as above and make 
dyeings with one dip, three dips and five dips. 

When the dyeings have been exposed to the air sufficiently to become thoroughly 
oxidized, they should be well washed in water and then in warm soap solution to remove 
all unfixed dyestuff and chemicals. 

Test the fastness of the two dyestuffs to light, washing, and bleaching. 

Exp. 165. Use of Indanthrene Blue.—Prepare a dyebath with 400 cc. of water, 8 cc. 
of caustic soda solution (53° Tw.), and 8 grams of Blankit T. Heat to 120 P., and then 
stir in 2 grams (20 per cent) of Indanthrene Blue GCD.^ When the liquor is clear and 
shows no undissolved particles (test by dropping on a piece of filter paper), the bath is 
ready for dyeing. Dye a test skein of cotton yarn in this bath for one hour at 120 F. 
Keep the cotton beneath the liquor and expose the bath as little as possible to the action 
of the air. After dyeing rinse well in water, then in water slightly acidulated, with sul¬ 
phuric acid, and finally in a dilute soap bath. Test the fastness of this color to light, 
washing, and bleaching. 

The Indanthrene colors are best applied in mechanical dyeing apparatus so that the 
liquor during circulation comes into contact with the air as little as possible. T he Indan¬ 
threne dyestuffs are somewhat different in their behavior than the Indigo dyes, as they 
exhaust very well from the bath and the color dyes up directly on the fiber and does not 
require a subsequent oxidation. On this account the amount of coloring matter to be 
used may be based directly on a percentage of the material dyed. 

Exp. 166. Use of Indanthrene Yellow.—Prepare a dyebath as above, using 10 per 
cent of Indanthrene Yellow G, and dye a test skein of cotton yarn for one hour at a tem¬ 
perature of 140° F. It will be noticed that this dyestuff on reduction gives a blue solu¬ 
tion and that the cotton is blue in color when first taken from the dyebath. For the 
better development of this color, after dyeing, squeeze, rinse in water, and then pass 
through a very dilute cold solution of chrome (0.1 gram per liter). This facilitates the 
oxidation of the color very materially. Finally wash well and soap as usual. Test this 
color for fastness to light, washing, and bleaching. 

Exp. 167. Production of Fast Pink with Indanthrene Dyes.—Prepare a dyebath as 
in E.xp. 155, using 3 per cent of Indanthrene Red B, and dye a test skein of cotton yarn 
for one hour at 140° F. Wash well and rinse in dilute acid, and finally soap. This color 
gives a rather bright pink when used in small percentages and the color is very fast to 
light, washing, acids, and bleaching. By combining with small amounts of Indanthrene 
Yellow R, bright yellowish pinks may be obtained. 

Exp. 168. Use of Ciba Blue.—Prepare the dyevat as follows: Make a paste with 0.5 
gram of Ciba Blue 2B (powder)^ 1 cc. caustic soda (76® Tw.) solution, and some hot 
water; also dissolve 2 grams of hydrosulphite powder (Blankit T) in 15 cc. of cold water 
and 1 cc. of caustic soda solution. Then add this hydrosulphite solution to the dyestuff, 
dilute to 400 cc. with hot water and slowly boil. The dyevat should then be com¬ 
pletely reduced and be of a golden-yellow color. Dye a test skein of cotton yarn in this 
bath for thirty minutes at 170° F., squeeze well, and allow to oxidize in the air for fifteen 
minutes; then rinse well in cold water, and finally work in a boiling dilute soap bath. 
The treatment with the boiling soap bath very materially brightens the color, and also 
gives it greater fastness to washing and bleaching. A still greater fastness to bleaching 
may be obtained by an after-treatment with bluestone in the usual manner. 
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ANILINE BLACK 

!• Chemistry of Aniline Black.—The method of dyoinp; with Aniline 
Black was discovered by Lightfoot in 18(53.* It is a dyestuff formed 
on the fiber by the proper oxidation of aniline, and gives a very fast black 
color. It is used almost exclusively on cotton, although it may be applied 
by special means to both silk and wool. Its principal use is for the dyeing 
of fast blacks on hosiciy, and for the <lycing of l)lacks in calico printing. 

When aniline (also its homologues toluidine and xylidine) is treated 
with strong oxidizing agents a black substance is obtained known as 
nigraniline, though therc^ is said to be an intennediate product formed called 
emeraldine, which is a green compound. The chemical composition and con¬ 
stitution of Aniline Black hav<^ newer l)een satisfactorily solved, although 
the properties of l)otli omcraldinc and nigranilinc have been thoroughly 
investigated.t Besides the two products mentioned, it is claimed that a 
third, called migreenable black, is also formed in the production of Aniline 
Black.J Unless the aniline is completely oxidized, the black obtained is 
subject to the defect of turning green on exposure to the air; it is therefore 
important to secure comi)lotc oxidation. 

The theoiy of Aniline Black dyeing is to imi)regnate the cotton material 
with aniline salt and an oxidizing agent, and them by ageing or by treatmcn|; 

* A full account of Lightfoot's work on this subject may be found in bis book entitled 
'' Chemical History and Progress of Aniline Black.” His first patent on Aniline Black 
was Eng. Pat. 151 of 1863. 

t See Willstatter and Moore, Berichic, 1907, p. 2665; Willstatter and Dorogi, BerichM, 
1909, pp. 2148, 4118; Willstatter and Cramer, Bcrichlc, 1910, p. 2976; 1911, p. 2162; 
Nover, Berichle, 1907, p, 288; A. C. Green, Jour. Boc. Dycra and Col., 1909, p. 189; 
Green and Wolff, Jour. Soc. Dyers and Col. 1913, p. 105; Green and Woodhead, Jour. 
Chem. Soc., 1910, p. 2388; 1912, p. 1117; Green and Johnson, Jour. Soc. Dyers and Col. 
1913, p. 338. 

t The oxidation of aniline oil to Aniline Black is said to proceed in three well-defined 
stages: (a) the formation of emeroldine, the free base of which is blue though its acid 
salts are green (this being the color of the dyed cotton as it comes from the ager); (6) 
the conversion of emeraidine into nigrardline, of which both the free base and salts are 
dark blue, but which are reduced by sulphurous acid to the green, emeraidine; (c) 
the conversion of the nigraniline into the ungreenoble Aniline Black which is not reduced 
by sulphurous acid to emeraidine. 
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with an acid solution of potassium bichromate, to develop the black dye¬ 
stuff in the fiber. Potassium chlorate is the favorite oxidizing agent 
used. The action of this on the aniline whereby nigraniline is produced 
appears to be rather complex. Chloric acid itself does not convert aniline 
into Aniline Black, as a solution of aniline chlorate can be boiled without 
decomposition, but if a small amount of acid is added the black is imme¬ 
diately formed. The same result is produced by the presence of certain 
metallic salts the chlorates of which are readily decomposed; such as 
copper, manganese, iron, vanadium,* * * § and cerium. These salts act as 
catalyzers, bluestone being the one chiefly employed. The bichromate of 
aniline acts in the same manner as the chlorate. 

In the dyeing of Aniline Black on cotton there is precipitation of a con¬ 
siderable amount of pigment in the fiber, as the weight of the cotton is 
increased about 10 per cent. 

Of recent years a new process for dyeing Aniline Black without the use 
of oxidizing agents has been patented by A. G. Green. In this method 
there is used a small proportion of para-phenylene-diamine or para-amino- 
phenol and ageing (oxidation) in the air is resorted to; this method gives a 
very fine black that is ungreenable and there is little danger of tendering 
the fiber, t 

The number of methods employed for the dyeing of Aniline Black are 
legion, almost every dyer of this color having his particular formula and 
method of operation. In general, however, the different methods may be 
divided into three classes as follows: 

(1) Single-bath Black .—This is principally used for dyeing yarn J (either 
as warp or skein). Frequently a bottom of Sulphur Black is used and the 
Aniline Black is dyed over this. Chrome is used for the oxidation. 

(2) Aged or Oxidation Black .—This is chiefly used for dyeing piece- 
goods (either as woven cloth or knitted fabrics like hosiery), the dye 
liquor being padded into the goods. Sodium chlorate and bluestone are 
used as the oxidizing agents; though with Green's process para-phenylene- 
diamine and bluestone are so used. The oxidation is effected by ageing 
the goods in a warm-air chamber, and is usually completed by giving a 
bath of chrome. § 

* It is that 1 part of vanadium (as ammonium vanadate) is suflScient to effect 
the oxidation of 270,000 parts of aniline salt when mixed with sodium chlorate. 

t The catalytic agent in this case is the para-phenylene-diamine and bluestone. 

■I* single-bath method is the simplest to dye, but the color obtained is not fast to 
light or fulling; it also crocks more or less badly and is not fast to light bleaching. It 
is also turned green by sulphurous acid. It is most used for black yam for the export 
trade. 

§ The production of Aniline Black by the ageing process is chiefly employed for the 
dyemg of hosiery; it gives a fine shade of black fast to light, washing and bleaching; it 
IS not turned green by sulphurous acid. 
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(3) Steam Black .—This is used chiefly in cloth dyeing and in printing. 
Potassium ferrocyanide is usually employed as the catalyzer for this method; 
the cloth being padded with a solution of aniline salt, sodium chlorate, and 
ferrocyanide, then steamed for a few minutes in an ager. If an alkaline 
paste is printed on before steaming the black does not develop and thus 
white resists may be obtained. 

2. Dyeing of Aniline Black; One-bath Method.* * * § —A large number of 
methods or recipes for this process of dyeing are available, among which 
the following have been selected (based on 
the dyeing of 100 lbs. of cotton yarn). 

(1) Prepare the bath with 5 lbs. aniline 
oil, 12 lbs. hydrochloric acid, and 6 lbs. 
chrome; or use 3.6 lbs. aniline oil, 3.6 lbs. 
hydrochloric acid, 2 lbs. sulphuric acid, 9.8 
lbs. chrome and | lb. bluestone. Enter the 
goods cold, work one hour, then raise to 
boil in one hour and dye at boil for one-half 
hour. Rinse and soap f (Hochst). 

(2) Make two solutions as follows: (a) 

12 lbs. aniline, 18 lbs. hydrochloric acid, 24 
lbs. sulphuric acid, 45 gallons water; and (b) 

24 lbs. chrome in 45 gallons water. Allow 
to cool; mix in equal parts and steep the 
yam therein in small lots (2 lbs. at a time) 
for a few minutes; a bron 2 Y black is 
developed, wring out and steam for twenty 
minutes at 3-| lbs. pressure t when a jet 
black that is ungreenable will be produced, wash and soap at the 
boil. If hydrochloric acid alone is used a bluish black will be obtained, 
and sulphuric acid alone gives a reddish black; but a mixture of the two 
gives a jet black § (Noelting), 

(3) Prepare a bath with 10 lbs. chrome, 2 lbs. sulphuric acid and 3 lbs. 



Fig. 229.—Vat for Dyeing Yarn 
With Aniline Black. 


* The one-bath method is also known as '' dyed black.^^ The dye is not as well fixed 
in this process as with an aged black; also the color usually rubs badly and has a dead 
flat appearance. But the fiber is not so liable to be tendered as with an aged black. 

t For soaping use 5 to 10 lbs. of soap per 150 gallons of water. It is also beneficial to 
add 1 to 2 ozs. of oUve oil to the soap bath as this gives increased softness and bright¬ 
ness. The soaping also increases the fastness of the color; this can also be improved 
by steaming. 

t If the black is not steamed at this rather high temperature the color is liable to 
turn green. 

§ Logwood may be used for topping Aniline Black to influence the tone and to make 
the color more bloomy. The Logwood is fixed directly as there is already sufficient 
chrome on the fiber to act as a mordant. 
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hydrochloric acid in 80 gallons water; stir well and add 5 lbs. aniline salt 
previously dissolved. Work the yarn in the cold bath for hours; heat 
to 120'' F., in one hour raise to 175" F. Rinse well and soap (Badische). 

(4) Prepare a bath with 13 lbs. aniline salt, 20 lbs. hydrochloric acid, 
14 lbs. chrome (previously dissolved in hot water) and 200 gallons water.* 
Work the yarn cold for one hour; raise slowly to 175" F. for one-half hour. 
Rinse and soap (Oehler). 

(5) Prepare a bath with 14 lbs. aniline salt, 13 lbs. chrome, 2 lbs. blue- 
stone, 2 gallons hydrochloric acid and 200 gallons water. Work the yarn 
in cold bath for one and one-half hours, then raise to boil in forty-five 
minutes. Then work in fresh bath containing 4 lbs. copperas and 6 lbs. 
sulphuric acid for ten minutes at 200° F. The second bath renaoves the 
bronzy appearance of the black. Finally wash and soap. 

(6) Fora cold process prepare the following solutions: (a) 8 lbs. 
aniline oil, 16 lbs. hydrochloric acid, 4 gallons water; (b) 20 lbs. sul¬ 
phuric acid, 4 gallons water; (c) 14 lbs. chrome, 4 gallons boiling water; 
(d) 10 lbs. copperas,! 4 gallons water. Use a dyebath of 300 gallons cold 
water; add one-half of the solutions in the order given; work the yarn 
cold for one hour; lift and add remainder of solution; work yarn for one 
and one-half hours more. Rinse and soap J at the boil. | 

(7) According to Hummel Aniline Black may be dyed in the form of 
a vat like Indigo. 

The Aniline Black is first prepared separately, namely, by heating a 
solution containing aniline hydrochloride, potassium chlorate, ammonium 
chloride, and copper sulphate. The black pigment thus produced is puri¬ 
fied by boiling with water, and afterwards with alcohol. It is then heated 
with a solution of caustic potash, and the color-base of the black thus 
liberated is washed, dried, and dissolved in fuming sulphuric acid. This 
solution is poured into cold water, and the greenish black precipitate thus 
produced is dissolved in caustic alkali, and reduced by heating with the 
addition of glucose, hydrosulphite of soda, or zinc powder. Ferrous sul¬ 
phate and lime are inoperative. If cotton be steeped in the brownish 
yellow solution thus obtained, and then exposed to the air, it acquires 
gradually a blue color. By submitting this color to a supplementary oxi¬ 
dation it changes to a light gray or deep black, according to the concen- 


* The aniline salt should be dissolved first, then the acid is added and afterwards 
the cold solution of the chrome. 

t The use of the copperas is for the purpose of rendering the black less liable to 
turn green; in the bath it is changed to ferric sulphate, and this acts as an oxidizing 
agent. 

f By adding a small amount of soda ash to the soap bath the color is given a bluer 
tone. The same effect may also be produced by using a small amount of Methyl Violet, 
and this also makes the color faster to greening. 
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tration of the vat. A judicious combination of the aniline black vat with 
an indigo vat may yield very fast deep blues.* 

(8) Whittaker furnishes the following formula: 20 lbs. sodium bichro¬ 
mate are dissolved in hot water and added to the cold [dyebath; then 
add 10 lbs. of iron liquor, then 10 lbs. sulphuric acid, and stir up the bath 
well. Next mix up 10 lbs. aniline oil with 10 lbs. hydrochloric acid in a 
bucket with a little water to prevent fuming; stir until the aniline is com¬ 
pletely dissolved, and add the solution to the dyebath just before the 
yarn is entered. Work the yarn for one hour cold, then slowly raise to the 
boil. Wash off well, soap at the boil and treat with an emulsion of oil. 

3. Aged or Oxidation Black.—In this method the oxidation is principally 
effected by exposure to warm moist air, though it is necessary to have 
present with the aniline on the fiber some form of catalyzer, or “ carrier 
of oxygen, as the oxygen of the air docs not act directly, f 

The dye liquor with its various ingredients is made up in a rather con¬ 
centrated form, and in the case of cloth, the liquor is padded on in a suit¬ 
able padding machine. In the case of hosiery (which is veiy largely dyed 
by this process) the liquor is padded into the made-up hose in a tramping 
machine which is known as a tom-tom,’^ the liquor being forced into the 
fiber by the blows of wooden hammers that rise and fall. After thorough 
saturation and removal of the excess of liquor, the goods are dried and aged 
in a suitable room or apparatusjn which a moist heat can be maintained, t 

* Aniline Black is sometimes used in connection with substantive blue or black dyes 
on cotton in order to obtain a deep fast black. After the cotton has been dyed with 
the substfintivc color it is treated with a cold bath prepared as follows: 4 per cent chrome, 
2 per cent copper sulphate, 3 per cent aniline salt, and 4 per cent sulphuric acid. The 
goods are worked in the cold bath for one-half hour, and then the bath is gradually 
heated to !()()'’ F. and run at that temperature for one hour. Squeeze, allow the goods to 
cool down in the open air, wash, soap, and dry. In preparing the bath the chrome and 
bluestone should be dissedved separately in as little hot water as possible, so as not to 
increase the temperature of the cold aniline bath, and both of these solutions should be 
added directly to the bath just before entering the cotton. The black obtained in this 
manner is much faster than that produced by the substantive dyes alone, also the fiber 
is better preserved than when oxidation Aniline Blade is used, and the color is faster to 
rubbing than when the single-bath Aniline Black process is used. 

t In the oxidation there are four essential ingredients: (a) aniline (either oil or salt); 
(b) oxidizing agent (usually sodium chlorate); (c) an oxygen carrier (copper sulphide, 
copper sulphate or vanadium salt); (d) a hygroscopic substance (ammonium chloride). 
The latter also acts by its dissociation at the high temperature of ageing in starting the 
reaction. 

t When the goods are squeezed or hydro-extracted, they should contain about their 
own weight of liquor. Sometimes the padding liquor is made more viscid by the addi¬ 
tion of starch or dextrin. This favors a more even distribution and penetration of the 
dye liquor. A recipe of this kind especially suitable for padding yarn is as follows: 
(a) 3 lbs. aniline oil are mixed with 3 lbs. hydrochloric acid; (6) li lbs. bluestone, 
lbs. ammonium chloride and li lbs. potassium chlorate are dissolved in water; (c) 
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ThiG proper requisition of the temperstiire snd. moisture is very importisnt in 
order to prevent tendering, as much acid fume is developed in the ageing. 
Special ageing machines are built so as to permit of accurate regulation of 
air, heat, and steam. The ageing is usually done at a temperature of 110 
to 115° F. Provision should also be made to keep the goods in motion; 
in the case of cloth the material is generally slowly passed through the ager 
continuously; with hosiery, a large rotating cage is usually provided which 
tumbles the goods about so as to expose all parts uniformly to the air and 
steam. Unevenness of treatment is to be carefully avoided, otherwise 
streaks and stains wiU result. 

When the goods have been sufficiently aged they show a dark green or 
blackish green color. The time of ageing is important, and can be told 
only by experience with the special form of goods, formula of dye, and the 
conditions of ageing. It is also important that proper moisture be main¬ 
tained during the ageing, as this is very essential, not only to the develop¬ 
ment of a good black, but also to prevent tendering of the cotton.* Ex¬ 
perienced workmen can usually tell when the ageing is properly completed 
by the color of the goods. After ageing, the goods are chromed in a bath 
containing 4 ozs. chrome and 1 oz. sulphuric acid per 10 gallons water at 
160° F. They are finally soaped hot in a solution containing 4 ozs. soap per 
10 gallons water, then rinsed and dried. If the chroming is done at a 
higher temperature the black wiU show a redder shade. 

The following are some recipes recommended for the ageing method of 
dyeing Aniline Black: 

(1) For 1000 parts of liquor of 15° Tw., use 126 parts aniline salt, 40 
parts sodium chlorate, 150 parts aluminium acetate (22° Tw.), 5.7 parts 
ammonium chloride, and 3 parts bluestone. The dye liquor for padding is 
diluted to 12° Tw. and refreshed with additions of above standard solution 
of 15° Tw. After impregnation, drying, and ageing chrome for one-half 
hour at 140° F., in a bath containing 2| per cent chrome, | per cent 
anihne salt and J per cent sulphuric acid. Rinse well and soap. (Hochst.) 

(2) Pad with the following liquor, which is made from the solutions 
prepared separately, mixed cold and made up to 100 gallons with water: 
120 lbs. aniline salt in 30 gallons water; lbs. bluestone in 10 gallons 
water; 38 lbs. sodium chlorate in 8 gallons water; 4 lbs. ammonium chloride 
in 3 gallons water; 5 gallons aluminium acetate solution (150'^ Tw.). 

i lb. starch is boiled up with water and diluted. When cold, (a) is mixed with (6) and 
then (c) is added and made up to 5 gallons with water. Pad in this liquor, age at 90® P., 
chrome, wash, and soap. 

* The goods should not be washed between the ageing and the chroming. The 
ageing usually lasts from six to eight hours. During the ageing it is important that drops 
of water do not come in contact with the goods, as gray spots will be formed. Also 
alkali must not come in contact with the material before ageing, as this wiU form a resist 
to the development of the black and make a white spot. 
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Impregnate so that cloth retains own weight of liquor; dry at 100° F.; 
age for several hours at 100° F., then chrome and soap. (Oehler.) 

(3) Green’s method (Eng. Pat. 16189, of 1907), which is said to be 
very successful, is as follows: The padding liquor consists of a solution of 
48 parts cupric chloride, 140 parts ammonium chloride, and 14 parts sodium 
meta-bisulphite in 500 parts cold water; this is added to a solution of 50 
parts aniline, 2 parts para-phenylene-diamine, 15 parts hydrochloric acid, 
and 15 parts formic acid in 1500 parts told water. The material is padded 
with this solution, dried, aged, and chromed as usual. 


Fig. 230.—Impregnating Machine for Yarn. (Haubold.) 

(4) Vanadium salt is sometimes used as a catalyzer as follows: Pre¬ 
pare a liquor with 90 parts aniline salt, 20 parts aniline oil, 40 parts sodium 
chlorate; 5 parts vanadium chloride solution (1 1 100), and 845 parts water. 
Pad the material with this solution, dry, age, and chrome as usual. The 
vanadium chloride solution is prepared with 10 parts ammonium vana¬ 
date, 70 parts hydrochloric acid, 40 parts water, 7 parts glycerin; make 
up to 1000 parts with water and heat until the solution becomes blue in 
color. Vanadium black is more used in printing than in dyeing, as in using 
it there is great danger of tendering the fiber. 

Whittaker gives the foUowmg formulas for aged Aniline Black: . 
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Fig. 231.—Yarn Drying Machine. (Haubold.) 

have been saturated with the above liquor to avoid stick marks. Turn 
the yam eveiy j;wo hours (the workmen should have diy hands, as wet 
hands will make finger marks). When dry turn steam into the hot room 
tiU the diy bulb shows 95° F. and the wet bulb 86° F. Keep at this tem- 
^rature for six hours, when the yarn shows a dark bottle-green color. 
Then chrome for fifteen minutes at 180° F. with 4 per cent of chrome and 
1 per cent of sulphunc acid. This gives a jet black color. Wash well and 
soap for fifteen minutes at 180° F. 


(5) For a black fast to bleaching on yarn, using bluestone, dissolve 
60 parts aniline salt in 320 parts water and make perfectly neutral, if 
necessary, by the addition of aniline oil; 2f parts copper sulphate in 50 
parts of water, 19 parts sodium chlorate in 37 parts of water, 2 parts ammo¬ 
nium chloride in 12 parts water, and 24 parts aluminium acetate 15° Tw. 
On mixing these together the resulting liquor should stand at about 12 
Tw. Pad the yarn in this liquor 2 lbs. at a time, and wring out so that it 
holds its own weight of liquor. Dry in a .hot room at 95° F. on sticks which 
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(6) In another recipe copper sulphide in the form of a paste is used as 
the oxygen carrier. It is made as follows: 37-| parts copper sulphate are 
dissolved in 150 parts water; add 39 parts sodiimi sulphide (crystals)'in 100 
parts water; filter and press to 54 parts, in which form it is used. The 
dye liquor is made with 15 parts aniline salts made neutral with anihne 
oil, 5 parts copper sulphide paste, 5 parts sodium chlorate and 75 parts 
water. Cloth is padded with this liquor and then squeezed till it retains 
its own weight of the solution. Dry and give a three-minute passage 
through an ager at 140° F. Then chrome, wash, and soap.* 



Fia. 232.—Tom-Tom Machine for Hosiery. (Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co.) 

4. Steam Black with Aniline—This is really a rapid method of 
ageing the Aniline Black by steaming and ferrocyanide of potash is used as 
the carrier of oxygen. The ageing is carried out in a steam chamber through 
which the goods pass continuously, t The method is principally used for 
black oh piece-goods and for printing. After impregnation of the material 
with the dye liquor, the pieces are dried rapidly, steamed for about three 

* The copper method is used more than the vanadium process because with the latter 
the liquor oxidizes more quickly, and hence it is not as stable. 

t It is said that the steam black gives a color less liable to turn green than the black 
obtained by the ageing process. Also the danger of tendering the fiber is less. As the 
color is not developed so far in the steaming the after-chroming must be more thorough. 
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minutcSj clironiGd^ W3.sli6ci, s-ncl soO/pcd. Tli6 following tiro typicod rocipos 
for padding liquors: 

(а) Prepare a liquor with 75 parts aniline salt, 35 parts sodium chlorate, 
40 parts potassium ferrocyanide, and make up with water to 1000 parts. 

(б) Use 40 lbs. aniline salt in 6 gallons water, 26 lbs. potassium ferro¬ 
cyanide in 15 gallons water, and 15 lbs. sodium chlorate in 3 gallons 
water. For light delicate goods, it is well to make the padding liquor 
slightly alkaline with ammonia (Oehler). 

6. Anilme Black on Other Fibers.—Owing to the reducing action of 
wool and silk Aniline Black does not develop on these fibers as on cotton, 
also owing to the very satisfactory blacks available for wool there is no 



Fig. 233.—Oxidizing Machine for Hosiery. 


especial call for Aniline Black in this field.* A special application of Aniline 
Black, however, is made to a class of silk and mohair pile fabrics used for 
making imitation chinchilla, giving the goods a black color with white tips. 
The process is carried out as follows: Work the goods for fifteen minutes 
m a cold bath containing 5 parts potassium permanganate, 7 parts magne¬ 
sium sulphate, t and 100 parts water. Gradually raise the temperature to 
120 F. for one-half hour, then wash and dry. The fiber now has a dark- 

♦ Lightfoot (in 1865) showed that by chlorinating the wool before dyeing or printing 
the fiber could be so prepared aa to take the color of Aniline Black. Many other 
processes have also been suggested for the application of Aniline Black to wool but 
none of these has had any commercial success. ^ 

^ t The magnesium sulphate is used to neutralize the caustic alkali that is liberated 
from the permanganate and so prevent its action on the fiber. 
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brown color due to the oxide of manganese. To make the white tips a 
“cutting” liquor is prepared as follows: 3 qts. hydrogen peroxide, 1 
pint acetic acid and 1 oz. oxalic acid in 1 pint water. This is suitably 
thickened with British gum to make a paste which is brushed on the goods 
in any desired design. The cloth is then dried and the black developed 
by washing for ten minutes in a cold bath of 1000 parts water, 5 parts 
aniline oil and 5 parts sulphuric acid. The color is then further developed 
by soaping at 100'" F. with the addition of a little ammonia. The cutting 
paste acts as a resist and leaves the fiber white. 

6. Diphenyl Black.—This is an oxidation black similar to Aniline Black, 
but uses para-amino-diphenylamine in place of aniline. It is dyed in 



Pig. 234.—^Tom-Tora with Reciprocating Motion. (Haubold.) 


practically the same manner by the ageing process, but an after-chroming is 
not necessary. It is also claimed to be ungreenable, and not to injure the 
fiber. It is chiefly employed on piece-goods and for suiting. The pad¬ 
ding liquor is made up as follows: (Hochst.) (a) 6 lbs. gum tragacanth 
gum (1:10) and 1 gallon water, 4 lbs. Diphenyl Black Base dissolved warm 
in 5 lbs. lactic acid (50 per cent) and 13 lbs. acetic acid (40 per cent); add 
water to make up to 50 lbs.; (6), 2| lbs. aluminium chloride (53° Tw.), 
6.4 ozs. cupric cUoride (77° Tw.), and 4 gallons water; then add 3 lbs. 
sodium chlorate dissolved in 1 gallon boiling water and 1 lb. oil of tur¬ 
pentine; dilute with water to 100 lbs. After padding, age for one-half 
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hour and steam in a Mather-Platt steamer for two minutes; soap at 140° 
F., rinse and dry.* 

7. Paramine Brown,—This is a color produced on the fiber by the 
oxidation of para-phenylene-diamine. f It is dyed in a manner similar 
to that of steam Aniline Black. It is dyed in the following manner 
(Badische): Dissolve 20 parts Paramine (para-phenylene-diamine) in 
300 parts hot water and dilute with 450 parts cold water; add parts 
Rongalite C, and then add successively 20 parts sodium chlorate dissolved 
in 50 parts water, 10 parts ammonium chloride dissolved in 50 parts water, 
15 parts ammonium vanadate solution (1:1000) and 40 parts tartar emetic 
solution (prepared by dissolving 40 parts tartar emetic in 620 parts water 



Fig. 235.— Ageing Machine for Cloth. (Zittauer.) 

and 340 parts glycerin). Dilute to 1000 parts. In one hour the solution 
should become colorless. Pad the cloth in this liquor, dry at 105 to 115° 
F., steam for five minutes in the ager, rinse and soap. Instead of steaming 
the goods may be passed through a warm solution of 3 parts chrome to 
1000 parts water. The tartar emetic is used for the purpose of delaying 
the oxidation, and is chiefly important when making resist prints. 

* Diphenyl Black Base was para-amino-diphenylamine while Diphenyl Black Oil DO 
consisted of 1 part amino-diphenylamine dissolved in 3 parts aniline oil. 

t Paramine is the name under which para-phenylene-diamine is sold when used for 
this purpose. Fuscamine is a more yellowish brown obtained by using para-amino- 
phenol in place of Paramine. It is also known as Bistramine Brown. A similar color 
known as Oriamine Brown is prepared from ortho-dianisidine. 
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8. Experimental. Exp. 169. After-Chromed Method for Aniline Black.—Prepare 
a bath containing the following: 15 grams potassium chlorate; 10 grams bluestone; 
26 grams aniline hydrochloride; 200 cc. water. Use a test skein of cotton which 





Fig. 236.—Drying and Ageing Machine for Warps. (Zittauer.) 



Fig. 237.—Machine for Dyeing Warps with Aniline Black. 

has been well wet out, and saturate it thoroughly with the above solution; squeeze, 
and dry in a hot-air chamber until the cotton is of a uniform green color; then work 
for one-half hour at 180® F. in a bath containing: 3 grams potassium bichromate; 2 
grams sulphuric acid; 300 cc. water. Finally soap and wash. 
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Exp. 160. One-bath Process.—Prepare a bath as follows: 300 cc. water; 10 grams 
aniline salt; 3 grams potassium bichromate. The aniline salt is dissolved in the water, 
after which the potassium bichromate is dissolved in a little water and also added. 
The cotton is worked in this solution cold for one hour, then the temperature is grad¬ 
ually raised to 150° F. 

The process may be varied somewhat by adding to the bath only one-half the above 
ingredients at a time. The more concentrated the solution, and the greater its acidity 
the more rapidly will the dyeing take place. Excess of acid and prolonged heating tend 
to give bronzy-colored blacks, and much of the coloring matter will only be superficially 
fixed. If, however, the heating has been of only short duration, the black will have a 
bluish tone, and is liable to turn green when treated with acids. The temperature of 



Fig. 238. —Aniline Black Ageing Machine. (Mather & Platt.) 


the bath should be raised very gradually, else there will be a considerable loss of coloring 
matter by precipitation in the bath. After dyeing the cotton should be well washed in 
water, and then in a boiling soap solution containing 5 to 10 grams of soap per liter, to 
which a little soda ash may also be added. Due to the strong acidity of the bath un¬ 
less the process is conducted very carefully the cotton will be liable to become tendered. 

Exp. 161. Cold Process for Aniline Black.—In this method the operation is con¬ 
ducted entirely in the cold. Prepare a bath containing: 16 cc. hydrochloric acid; 
12 cc. sulphuric acid; 10 grams aniline oil; 20 grams potassium bichromate; 10 grams 
copperas; 200 cc. water. Work the cotton in this bath cold until a full black color 
is developed, which will require from one to two hours. Hydrochloric acid alone tends 
to produce bluish blacks, while sulphuric acid gives a reddish hue, hence a mixture of 
the two acids gives a more pleasing tone to the color finally produced. The ferrous 
sulphate is added for the purpose of rendering the black less liable to turn green; in 
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the bath it is changed to ferric sulphate, which acts as an oxidizing agent. After 
dyeing cotton must be washed and well boiled in a soap solution. The use of soap alone 
gives blacks of a violet tone, while if soda ash is added a bluer tone results. 

In order to render the black obtained either by this method or the preceding ungreen- 
able, it is necessary to give the cotton a further oxidation. For this purpose the follow¬ 
ing bath is used; 20 grams copperas; 5 grams chrome and 18 cc. sulphuric acid; 70 cc. 
water. To 500 cc. water add 5 cc. of this solution and work the cotton therein for three- 
quarters of an hour at 170° F., then wash well and soap. 

Another method for preventing the black from becoming green is to dye it in a weak 
solution of Methyl Violet, which may be done in the soap bath. This basic dyestuff 
evidently combines with the cotton by reason of the fiber having been more or less con¬ 
verted into oxycellulose. The effect of the green and violet produces a bluish black, 
hence the color appears to remain unchanged. . 



Fig. 240.—Machine for Oxidizing in Hot Flue. (Zittauer.) 


Exp. 162. Use of Bluestone in Aniline Black.—This is a very common ingredient in 
formulas for the dyeing of Aniline Black. Make a solution as follows: 25 grams aniline 
hydrochloride, 3 grams bluestone, 5 grams ammonium chloride, and 100 cc. of water. 
Work a test skein of cotton in this bath cold until thoroughly impregnated; squeeze, 
and oxidize in a fresh bath containing 10 grams chrome, 1 gram sulphuric acid, and 200 
cc. water. Wash well and finally soap. 

Exp. 163. Ageing Process for Aniline Black.—The best blacks are obtained with 
aniline which has been aged for some time in a hot-air chamber containing the proper 
amount of moisture. Make three solutions as follows: 

а. Dissolve 12 grams potassium chlorate in a small amount of water. 

б. Dissolve 22 grams potassium ferrocyanide in 100 cc. water. 

c. Dissolve 35 grams aniline hydrochloride in 100 cc. water. 

Mix these three solutions cold. Work a test skein of cotton in the bath for one-half 
hour cold; squeeze, and age in a hot-air chamber at about 175° F., the air of which is 
not too dry. The material should turn a dark green during this treatment; then work 
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Fig. 242. —Steaming Cottage for Hank Yarn, the Carriage Provided with Wooden 


Fig. 243.—^Yarn Impregnating and Wringing Machine*. (Haubold}, 
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for one-half hour at 160° F. in a bath containing 2 per cent chrome. Finally wash and 
soap. 

Exp. 164. Use of Manganese Chloride in Aniline Black.—This salt may be used for 
the production of the oxide of manganese on the fiber, which acts as an oxidizing agent 
with aniline and thereby produces the black. Work a test skein of cotton in a cold 
bath containing 10 per cent manganese chloride; squeeze, and pass through a bath con¬ 
taining 5 per cent caustic soda cold for fifteen minutes. This causes the lower oxide of 
manganese, MnO, to be precipitated on the cotton; rinse, and work for fifteen minutes 
cold in a bath of chloride of lime at 2° Tw. in order to oxidize the manganese compound 
to the higher oxide, Mn20.'}. Rinse, and pass through a solution containing 10 grams 
aniline hydrochloride in 200 cc. water, acidified with 2 cc. hydrochloric acid. 

Exp. 166. Use of Vanadium in Aniline Black Dyeing.—The salts of this element 
appear to act as good carriers of oxygen in Aniline Black dyeing, but their expense has 
prohibited their general use. Prepare a bath containing: 10 grams aniline hydrochlo¬ 
ride, 0.1 gram ammonium vanadate, and 100 cc. water; impregnate a test skein of cot¬ 
ton with this solution; squeeze, age in hot-air room as before described, and then oxidize 
in chrome bath, Finally wash well and soap. 



CHAPTER XX 


USE OF LOGWOOD IN DYEING 

1. General Use of Natural Dyes.—Previous to the discovery oJ 
coal-tar dyes the textile colorist had to rely upon either the mineral 
ments or the dyestuffs derived from the various vegetable substance 
the production of his effects. The vegetable dyes nearly all belong -t- 
mordant class of dyestuffs, though a few such as Turmeric, Safflower 
Annatto exhibit substantive properties to a certain degree, and ma 
dyed directly on cotton. In general, however, in using the natural 
woods on either wool or cotton it is first necessary to mordant the ma.’ 
in the usual manner with metallic salts.* 

The coloring matters present in the dyewoods were usually extri 
by the dyer himself by simply boiling the rasped wood in water and ^ 
this solution as a dyebath. Under these conditions, however, the col< 
matter so obtained was never in a pure condition, but was contamir 
with more Or less resinous and tannin matter which acted frequently 
deleterious manner in the dyeing. The first application of chex 
science to the art of dyeing was the attempt to manufacture purer 
more homogeneous dye products from the extracts of the various dyew 
or other vegetable coloring matters. At the present.time the use oJ 
natural dyewoods has almost disappeared with the exception of Logw 
Fustic, Quercitron, and Indigo; and even the latter is now a coal-tar pro 
which is rapidly driving the natural article from the market. Logwood 
holds its own for the production of cheap blacks on wool and cotton, a.] 
is also largely used in the black dyeing of silk. Fustic is used to some e:? 
in connection with the foregoing to tone the shade of the black obts 
but even its use in this manner is growing less and less, being replace 
other yellow coloring matters which possess a greater degree of fast: 
Cutch is still used for the production of brown shades on cotton, b 
is more used as a tannin mordant than as a self color. 

* The affinity of the natural dyestuffs for wool is based upon the same general p 
pies as in the case of the coal-tar dyes. The majority of the natural dy^ belong i 
mordant class, though a few will combine with wool directly after the manner oi 
dyes, and a limited number act in the same manner as substantive dyes. 
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The natural dyewoods yield coloring matters from which may be dyed 
black, red, brown, yellow, blue, violet, etc.; there is, however, no good 
green dye among the list of natural dyestuffs. The colors obtained with 
the natural dyes, as a rule, are rather dull in appearance, and many of 
them are of questionable fastness, there being many of the mordant coal- 
tar dyes which are far superior in this respect. 

2. Logwood.—Logwood is obtained from the Campeachy wood, 
known botanically as Hcematoxylin Campechianum; it is a large tree and 
grows principally in tropical and sub-tropical America.* The wood itself 
is really a red-wood, but the color-lake as finally developed is black or blue 
depending on its intensity. When freshly cut the wood is colorless or 
looks about like that of any other tree; on exposure to the influence of the 
oxygen of the air, however, the outside of the wood becomes of a dark 
reddish brown color, due to the development of the coloring matter. 
The coloring principle of Logwood is called hematoxylin f and this on oxida¬ 
tion yields hematine, which is the real coloring matter of the prepared 
Logwood, t In order to prepare the wood for use by the dyer, the logs, 
after having the outer sapwood stripped off, are either rasped or chipped, 
the chips being placed in large heaps and moistened with water. These 
heaps are turned over from time to time to allow the oxygen of the air free 
access to the wood. Fermentation occurs, which results in the formation of 
the hematine. § The dyewood in this state may now be used by the dyer, 

* Logwood was not introduced into dyeing until after the discovery of America. 

t Hematoxylin may be prepared from Logwood by extracting the freshly prepared 
aqueous solution of the wood with ether, and subsequently crystallizing. The purified 
crystals are white and prismatic in form. On exposure to the air they soon become 
oxidized to hematine, which is of deep cherry-red color. The fresh wood contains about 
8 to 10 per cent of hematoxylin. 

i The coloring matter, as it exists in the wood, is probably in the form of a glucoside. 
When freshly cut the wood is colorless, and looks like any other tree; but soon, on 
exposure to the influence of the oxygen of the air, the wood on the outside becomes of a 
Clark reddish brown color, while on the inside it is a pale yellow or orange. The form 
in which the coloring matter exists in the wood is still a mooted question, however, 
and some claim that the hematoxylin is present as such. 

§ Gardner has shown that the ageing process in the preparation of Logwood chips is 
not essential, as the unaged chips may be lised with equal results if an oxidizing mordant 
is employed (chrome alone or chrome with sulphuric acid). This is on account of the 
fact that in the fresh chips the coloring matter exists principally as hematoxylin, which 
requires to be oxidized in the dyeing to develop the full advantage of the color; whereas 
in the aged chips the coloring matter is principally hematine, and this is most advan¬ 
tageously dyed on a reduced mordant (chrome and tartar). The idea that ageing was 
necessary in preparing the chips was no doubt a result of the times before an oxidizing 
mordant like chrome was known, and when only non-oxidizing mordants like copperas 
were used. Hummel has shown that when dyeing with fresh Logwood chips the addi¬ 
tion of chalk or calcium acetate to the dyebath develops the coloring power to a remark¬ 
able extent, and has the effect almost as if hematine were used. This is probably due 
to the formation of a salt of the coloring matter with the lime. 
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but at the present time it is customary to carry the manufacture of the 
dyestuff still further and prepare an extract either in the solid or the liquid 
form.* 

Logwood is about the only natural coloring matter which is still exten¬ 
sively used (with the exception of Indigo and Quercitron). Its principal 
use at the present time is for the black dyeing of silk and leather; its use 
on cotton is decreasing, and on wool it is used only for very cheap blacks. 



Fig. 244.—Reel Dyeing Machine for Logwood. 

This is due to the fact that there are several blacks for both wool and cotton 
which are much faster than Logwood. 

* The chipped or rasped Logwood as it occurs in trade often contains an abnormal 
amount of water, sometimes as high as 50 per cent, while the normal amount in well- 
matured wood is only about 30 per cent. In the natural unmatured wood the amount is 
only about 14 per cent. The appearance of well-matured chips is a dark brownish red 
color, which when dried assumes a greenish bronze appearance. 

Logwood extract occurs in trade in a liquid form of various densities, but usually 
standing between 40 and 51° Tw. The specific gravity, however, is no guide as to the 
value of the extracts, as inferior extracts are often brought up to a high specific gravity 
by the addition of glucose, salt, or more generally, by the addition of molasses, which 
makes a convenient, cheap, and difficultly detectable adulterant. Solid extracts are 
often sophisticated with salt, and sometimes with farina and various taimin extracts. 
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In combination with the various mordants Logwood gives colors rs 
follows: 

With iron. gray to black 

With copper. green-blue to black 

With chromium. blue to black 

With aluminium. violet-gray. 

With tin. purple 

The fastness to light of colors obtained with Logwood varies somewhat 
with the nature of the mordant on which they are dyed. The logwood- 
chrome lake is fairly fast, but fades to a greenish tone; the iron lake is 
about equally fast and fades to a gray tone; the tin and aluminium lakes 
arc not especially fast, fading rather rapidly to a gray tone; the copper 
lake is the most permanent to light.* There are black coal-tar mordant 
dyes which arc faster to light than Logwood; Diamond Black, for instance, 
together with the black dyes of its same general class, have largely super¬ 
seded Logwood for the dyeing of blacks on high-grade woolen and worsted 
fabrics, especially those which require an excellent fastness to light. In 
former years, when Logwood blacks were principally employed for the 
dyeing of mcn^s suitings and overcoat cloth, it was quite customary to 
notice the faded greenish coat or hat; but at the present time such a defect 
is very seldom seen if the fast coal-tar black dyes have been used. 

Logwood extract (51° Tw.) is usually about three to four times as strong 
as the chip Logwood (aged).t The former consists of a mixture of hema- 

* The fastness of Ix)gwood black to light may be increased by using a fast red or violet 
dyestuff in the Logwood bath; the result being that as the Logwood turns to a greenish 
tone, the red coloring matter will neutralize this green, thus preserving the true black. 
Alizarine Red is largely used for this purpose, taking the place of the madder which was 
formerly used. Gallocyanine, Archil, and the red-woods have also been used, but as 
they are not as fast as Alizarine Red, they are not so satisfactory, though Gallocyanine 
gives very good results, especially as the black it gives in connection with Logwood is of a 
rich bloomy tone. 

t Logwood extract is usually made from the unaged wood, as in the first place the 
hematoxylin is much more soluble and more readily extracted than the hematine, which is 
present in the aged wood. In the second place, in the process of extraction and concen¬ 
tration there is always a certain amount of unavoidable oxidation, and if hematine were 
present this might lead to the destruction of considerable coloring matter. Further¬ 
more, it is mostly required in the preparation of Logwood extracts to have a low degree 
of oxidation. There are two general methods of extraction; the French method treats 
the chips in open pans with boiling water, whereas the American method extracts in a 
closed kier with steam under 15 to 30 lbs. pressure. The American method gives a yield 
about 25 per cent greater than the other process, but it is said that the extra amount 
consists mostly of extractive matters other than coloring matters, so that the apparent 
advantage of having a larger yield is discounted. It is also claimed that the French 
method gives an extract which yields brighter and purer colors in dyeing, owing to the 
presence of less brown extractive matters. A good wood will yield by the French process 
about 16 per cent of extractive matters and by the American process about 20 per cent. 
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toxvlin and hematine, whereas the latter consists almost entirely of hema¬ 
toxylin According to the degree of oxidation the extracts (either liquid 
or Llid) are known as “ Logwood Extract ” or as “ Hematine Extract.” 
The soUd hematine extracts are usually known as “ Hematine Crystals.” 
A good Logwood extract will show about 20 per cent oxidation; that is to 
say about 20 per cent of the hematoxylin has been converted into hematine. 
On ’the other hand, a good sample of hematine usually shows an 80 per 

cent oxidation. . i ^ 

Cheap grades of Logwood extract are frequently mixed with chestnut 

extract for cotton dyeing; as this extract runs high in tannin, and it is 



Fig. 245. —Open Width Dyeing Machine for Logwood. (Haubold.) 

sometimes difficult to tell from a dyeing test that the Logwood is weaker, 
owing to the tannin giving a black color with the iron mordant used in the 
dyeing of the cotton, and also on account of the coloring matter of the 
chestnut extract. 

Hematines are made from Logwood extracts by air oxidation (usually 
blowing of air through the extract until the proper degree of oxidation has 
been reached.* Quicker and more complete oxidation may be obtained 

* The bronzy appearance to be noticed on aged Logwood chips is often supposed 
to be due to the formation of hematine; but this is not the case, as the bronzy appear¬ 
ance is due to the presence of an ammonia compound. 
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by the addition of sodium nitrite or of copper sulphate. In this same con¬ 
nection it may be stated that in the dyeing of Logwood extract on the fiber 
the addition of a small amount (1 per cent) of sodium nitrite to the bath 
when the dyeing is almost completed will produce a much fuller shade 
of black with the same quantity of Logwood. Copper siilphate may also 
be used in the same manner.* 

In the valuation of Logwood chips and extracts (including also the 
hematine extracts) there has always been more or less confusion. This is 
particularly true of those who are not familiar with the dyeing properties 
and practical use in dyeing of the various Logwood products. But much of 
the same confusion also exists even among the dyers themselves. This 
is chiefly due to the presence in the Logwood of the two ingredients, the 
hematoxylin and the hematine, which behave differently in dyeing, depend¬ 
ing on the character of the mordant employed. A sample, for example, 
rich in hematoxylin and of high color value, may show up poorly if tested 
against a sample rich in hematine yet of lower color value if dyed on a 
reduced mordant (of chrome and tartar). Furthermore a sample consisting 
mostly of hematine might be considered poor by a dyer who is accus¬ 
tomed to using an oxidizing mordant (of chrome alone or chrome with sul¬ 
phuric acid), as the oxidizing mordant may cause overoxidation of the 
color and the consequent production of a pale shade. It is necessary, 
therefore, thoroughly to understand the difference in the nature and 
behavior of the hematoxylin and the hematine, and to regulate the testing 
and comparison of samples accordingly. The full tinctorial power of 
the extract or the wood may generally be obtained by testing on wool 
mordanted with 3 per cent of chrome alone; whereas the tinctorial power 
due principally to the hematine present may be tested by dyeing on wool 
mordanted with 3 per cent of chrome and 4 per cent of tartar. 

The possible presence of impurities in Logwood extracts must also be 
taken into consideration. In the case of Logwood for cotton dyeing, for 
example, the addition of tannin (such as chestnut extract) to as much even 
as 20 per cent may not cause a lower tinctorial value in the Logwood owing 
to the fact that the tannin combines with the iron mordant used in cotton 
dyeing to give a black color somewhat similar to the Logwood itself. If 
used in wool dyeing, however, such an extract would show up much inferior 
to one possessing the same amount of actual Logwood, but not containing 
tannin, as here an iron mordant is not used and furthermore the tannin 
reduces the dyeing power of the wool. If the adulterant, however, were 
molasses or glucose such a difference would not be noted on the wool. 

* According to a patent of Lepetit, Dollfus and Gannser (Jour. Soc. Dyers and Col., 
1005, p. 251), the addition of 15 to 20 per cent of magnesium sulphate to Logwood extract 
ha 43 the effect of producing a much deeper black. The effect, however, is more due to 
the bluestone which is also employed than to the magnesium sulphate. 
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3, Dyeing on Wool.—On wool Logwood is now almost entirely used on a 
chrome mordant, and the color obtained is a bluish black. About 15 per 
cent of Logwood extract is required for the production of full shades. To 
neutralize the bluish tone of the straight Logwood, it was formerly the cus¬ 
tom to use some Fustic (a yellow wood color) in connection with the Log¬ 
wood. Fustic is still used in this manner, but as it is rather fugitive, it is 
better to employ a faster mordant yellow dyestuff for this purpose. In 
the dyeing of Logwood it is to be noticed that an excess of chrome in the 
mordanting bath is injurious to the color. Sometimes Logwood black on 
wool is after-chromed for the purpose of making the color faster to washing 
and fulling. Stannous chloride is at times added to the dyebath for the 
purpose of giving a violet tone to the black. Logwood extract is some¬ 
times mixed with copperas and bluestone and sold in the form of a paste 
as a direct Logwood black for wool; it is dissolved by adding oxalic acid to 
the bath.* A direct chrome black can also be prepared by precipitating 
a solution of Logwood with chrome and dissolving the precipitate in oxalic 
acid. Sometimes wool is first dyed in the indigo vat to a blue, and then 
topped off with Logwood, giving a bluish black; this is known as a 
woaded ” black, f 

Formerly Logwood black was dyed on wool with an iron mordant, 
copperas being employed for this purpose. This was previous to the 

* Bonsor’s Fast Direct Black was a paste consisting of a Logwood lake with copperas 
and a small amount of bluestone. The dye is insoluble in water, but is brought ijito 
solution by the addition of oxalic acid, giving an amber-brown solution; the amount of 
oxalic acid to be added can be determined only by trial To dye the wool the material 
is simply boiled in the oxalic acid solution for about two hours, then a small amount of 
soda ash is added to neutralize the acidity of the bath and help to further develop the 
color. The bath may be used continuously with additions of dye and oxalic acid as 
required. Too much acid should be avoided, as this retards the dyeing and gives thin 
colors. Many acid dyes may be used in the bath to modify the shade. A black obtained 
in this manner is quite fast to light. The following one-bath process for Logwood on wool 
IS given by Gardner: Use a bath containing 

6 to 8 per cent of chrome alum, 

3 to 4 per cent of oxalic acid, 

1 per cent of chalk, 

10 to 25 per cent of Logwood extxact. 

The dyeing must be carefully conducted, as otherwise the color will come up uneven or 
speckled in appearance. Other one-bath blacks for wool are as follows: Dye with a 
mixture of 15 per cent of Logwood extract, 6 per cent of ferrous sulphate and 3 per cent 
of oxalic acid; start the dyeing lukewarm and gradually heat to boiling. A greenish 
shade of black may be obtained by using the following: 15 per cent of Logwood 
extract, 4 per cent of copper sulphate and 1 per cent of oxalic acid. 

t The blue obtained by dyeing Logwood in small amount (1 to 5 per cent) on wool 
with a chrome mordant is somewhat similar in color to Indigo, but is not nearly as fast to 
light. During the war when there was a great shortage of Indigo, Alizarine Blues, and 
other blue dyes for wool, Logwood was used for this purpose to a very considerable degree. 
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knowledge of dirome and its properties as a mordant. When properly 
it is said t.hat the copperas black on wool is superior in many ways 
to thc‘, chroine black, being less liable to turn green on exposure to light 
and it also gives the dyed cloth a softer or kinder ’’ handle, the chrome 
mordant making it more harsh to the feel. The copperas black was 
•usually dyed by after-mordanting, the cloth being first boiled for one to two 
hours in a bath containing the Logwood decoction together with a little 
Tusiic for shading; then 5 per cent of copperas and 2 per cent of bluestone 
ar(‘. added to the bath and the wool boiled for one hour longer. Or a sep¬ 
arate l>athmay be used for the mordant. This process was known as 
saddening.^’ The’addition of the copper salt helps to develop the full 
color of the Logwood by its catalytic action in the oxidation of the hema¬ 
toxylin. It also makes the color somewhat faster to light. If hematine 
(licpiid or crystal) is used the bluestone is not so essential.* 

Bulphuric acid is usually employed as the assistant in the chrome bath, 
and care should be taken that its amount should not exceed one-third 
that of the chrome Casually 3 per cent of chrome and 1 per cent of sul¬ 
phuric add), in order to prevent dull colors. This use of sulphuric acid is 
(^specially necessary when the Logwood chips or the unoxidized Logwood 
(^xtra(d are used. With chrome and sulphuric acid, an “ oxidizing ” mor¬ 
dant is ol)taincd, as it is probable that the mordant consists of a yellowish 
chromate of chromium. This mordant in connection with Logwood oxidizes 
the hcmatnxylin to hematine and thus utilizes completely the coloring 
matter. If the ordinary chrome and tartar mordant is employed a green 
r(*duced chromium oxide is obtained on the fiber which has no oxidizing 
])ro}KTties; consequently, on dyeing with Logwood, the color obtained is 
chiefly due to the hematine combining with the mordant and the hema¬ 
toxylin is not (completely \itilized. This accounts for the fact that different 
dyers may obtain entirely different results with the same lot of Logwood 
extraett. In case whc^rc the Logwood extract used contains a large amount 
of hcunatiiK^, tlu^ rcxluced mordant of chrome and tartar may be used. It 

* Ixjgwood hl'uk an wool obtained with a chrome-copper mordant, though fast to 
fulling is not so to light, and is apt to turn green. The chrome logwood black is fast to 
fulling and rat.hc^r fast(ir to light than the chrome copper black, but it is more liable to 
turn grcHui. The iron logwood black is faster to light than either of the foregoing and 
is lc«rt apt to turn grcnni, but it is not so fast to fulling. The best copper-chrome black is 
dyed by first mordanting with 1| to 2| per cent chrome and 1 to 2 per cent bluestone and 
I to 11 cemt sulphuric acid. After mordanting the goods should be well washed and 
then from any trace of chromic acid by means of a cold bath of a dilute solution of 
sodium hyposulphite. This is very important, as the presence of free chromic acid is 
the <duef factor in the color turning green. Lactic acid or lactolin may be used with 
the mordant in place of sulphuric acid. The goods are next dyed as usual with Logwood 
and Fustic. By treatment with ferrous sulphate after dyeing, a deeper black faster to 
light is obtain^. TMs black has but a slight tendency to turn green and is fast to fulling. 
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is said that this method of dyeing gives brighter and faster colors than when 
an oxidizing mordant is used with Logwood; but this is a mooted question, 
and the difference in the results may depend on other factors. 

Wool may also be mordanted previously to the dyeing, in which case 
tartar is used in connection with the copperas. Alum and bluestone are 
also frequently added with the copperas to vary the tone. The dyebath is 
prepared with Logwood and a little Fustic for shading; it is also recom¬ 
mended to add a small amount of calcium acetate as it increases the inten¬ 
sity of the color, this, however, need be done only in cases where a very 
soft water (free from lime salts) is used in dyeing. It is also considered 
beneficial to let the mordanted wool lie overnight before dyeing. It is 



Fig. 246.—Sizing Mangle for Cotton and Linen Pieces. (Zittauer.) 

probable that under these circumstances some of the iron oxide is con¬ 
verted into the higher oxide (ferric oxide), and this acts as an oxidizing 
mordant with the Logwood. When bluestone is used with the copperas, 
or when hematine is employed in place of the regular Logwood decoction, it 
cannot be seen what advantage the ageing may have. In former days, 
when only the wood decoction was used in the dyeing it was always nece§- 
essary to have some oxidizing effect in order to convert the hematoxylin 
into hematine so that the full color might be developed. This will often 
account for some of the rather lengthy processes to be noted in the old 
recipes for the dyeing of Logwood, Also many other natural dyewoods 
were frequently added with the Logwood in varying amounts in order to 
modify the tone of the black obtained and also to increase its fastness; 
madder, archil, and sumac were much used for this purpose. 
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Iii unh-^r III MlilHiii n L<i|»\v(khI hhirk which is |H*rf(*(»t.ly fust to washing 
rnlthiiiir^ if iim^t In* horiic in itiind that after conung from th(‘. dyebath 
flirt*- I- always soiiii* imfixed dyestutT in th{‘ tih{a% whicii cannot be readily 
iiiiiiiviTniy siiiiplc washing in water, Ih'ii<*e the* goods are given an 
liltrr-iiiiiriiaiiliiig treatment (culled back-<’hromingin a third l.)ath 
ttilli a small uinoiiiit of chrome (not over I jk*!* c(mt) and at a tempcira- 
tUTv Ilf alMmi IHIF. Ks|H^cial attention must lanx* h(^ drawn to tlu^ fact 
tliat sf too iiitich cliroine is used in this fudshing bath, tb{‘. !>la(‘k so obtained, 
fliotigh fa.Ht to W'ushiiig, will lrtoliab!c» to turn green on c‘xp()sure to light, 
iiislemi of using a buekHdiroinliig liath h r the. purpose of fixing the cixeess 
iiyeHtiiff, laipiwTus hi |H»r ciiit) may be udd<*d dirtsdly to tli(^ dyebath afti^r 
dyiiiig, 'ri:i:4 wi!! give a dead hlaek and tnn* not so ch‘an as wh(‘n 
fuii|i!oyed. In placr* of cop|H*raH, stannous <diIoride (2 per cent) 
tuny ii.r'iah whieii will give a ricfi violet b!:.u k. 

Xfivy l.iiiie on wool is freipienlly <ly< d with Logwood on a clironic^ 
iiiordaiif with the nddition of lndig<i extract to tin* I^ogwood bath (also 
soiiif* siilfilinric* n*'id musi 1^* aihli'd). Such a 14ue, howevtu*, is not far.t 
to iiglit, im if. ?:ooii fades to gray. 

4. Dyeir.g on Cotton.-- ■■■ heigwoiHl is ehhdiy dyed on (*ott,on in connection 
with an ircifi inordMiii, ** nitrate of iron” Inang prifudpally us(‘d. Th(^ 
mill .«i!l i:4 generally fixed on llif* cotton by tannin preliminary to <Iy(nng, 
hill at fillies the fixation of the iron is necompliHlied by thc^ tannin nut- 
tiriilly in the ext rind.. As tlie iron monlant giv(»H a lirown- 

idi or rii.4y hlaek., it isiiiIviHiible to etiroiiif* the color oliiuined to produce a 
fls'^arer anti tmm* tiesiniblf* Uliiek. I1i«» development of tin* rusty apjKW- 
iiiiee on fill iroie!ogw“o.od lilack on eolion may lUsti Im jirevcmtral mom or 
h‘m by mmpki^ iho dyeil I'iMhir. By the adtltiion of bluestone, to the dye- 
}♦atll the rtilor i..‘4 iiLo said to lie iinprtived in apjieanyice. 

liy iiN’iiig a izf/mm and iron morditiii wduch de%ad<.)}w a gray to black 
color itself* hm is ret|iiirefi Ihnri when an irtin mordant alone is 

L«f»MWwwi exifiictj tmnl for the dyeing of eoiioii uta.ially liave con- 
f^df'-rable taiiiiiii in llieiii^ aa lltia m lii^iiefteial in fixing the iron; Ixigwood 
exffieiA for wmi! clyeiiig* iiii tlie iiitier liimd, shcntld contain but little 
im %vool less iilmoiqitive of the dyestuff. The 

loiifiiiiit of fiiiiiiiii ill the extriw*! is rt*gulaied by the inethcKl of extraction 
f4 the robiriiig iiiiilter from the wmnL The t:«dt4T bliw*ks are dyed on 
Mfitofi by fir f. siei-^idiig ill Csiiiiiia% inymlKilanis, etc.), fixing with 

” tif iriiii/’ giving ii Imtli of litiie wiik^r (to neutralim the fwdd and 

furllier fbr ironh dyrtiii with arid Fimtie, then sfiddening 

III the tiyoLiifli wifli 2 p*f rent of ropiM^itis, and finally finishing off hy 8c,iai> 
t.iie A rlifiij* iiiflhiM.1 for lliti ilyeiiig of piecivpasls is io patl the doth with 
piTolifiiit** ii »lr>% gi%"« m Imlh wdlh Itttin wah»r, and dye with Log- 
A liielhwi fiir llit* dyiiiiii of eotton-wari) u.rticitis is to pad with 
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tannin, then pass through a bath of copper sulphate, and finally dye with 
Logwood. 

A chrome Logwood black may be dyed in one bath on cotton in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: Dissolve lbs. chrome in a small amount of water, 
mix with a solution of 15 lbs. of Logwood extract, and then add 3| lbs. 
hydrochloric acid. Start the dyeing cold and gradually raise the bath 
to a boil. The cotton at first will acquire a deep indigo blue color which 
becomes a bluish black on washing with calcareous water (Hummel). 
Another one-bath method is to use 20 lbs..of solid Logwood extract, 4 lbs. 
of bluestone, and 4 lbs. soda ash. Heat to 180° F. and pass the cotton 
through rather rapidly, then smother for five to six hours to allow to 



Fig. 247. —Railway Sewing and Rolling Machine for Sewing Pieces to Make a Con¬ 
tinuous Roll. (Curtis & Marble.) 

oxidize. In order to get a good black it is necessary to repeat the opera¬ 
tions one or more times. This black is rather expensive but stands fulling 
with soap very well. 

A Logwood black for loose cotton to be fast to fulling is as follows 
(Hummel): 

Wet out the cotton well in boiling water, then boil in a strong solution 
of about 30 per cent of solid Logwood extract, drain, and allow it to lie 
exposed to the air for some time; complete the oxidation thus begun by 
working it one hour in a cold solution of 8 per cent of bichromate of potash 
and 6 per cent of copper sulphate; wash and complete the dyeing in a 
bath containing 10 per cent of Logwood extract; enter the cotton cold 
and raise the temperature gradually to the boiling point. Wash, soap, and 
dry. 
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In the first bath the cotton simply absorbs the coloring matter of the 
Logwood; in the second this is oxidized, and at the same time combined 
with a sufficient amount of the mordant, copper, and chromic oxide, to 
enable it to take up still more coloring matter in the third bath. The 
first Logwood bath is analogous to the tannin bath alluded to in a previous 
process. 

6. Dyeing on Silk.—Logwood is still used extensively for the black 
dyeing of silk, both unweighted and weighted. It is used in connection 
with a tannin-iron mordant, the tannin employed usually being cutch. 
Logwood seems to make the silk fiber opaque, which is a necessary condi¬ 
tion for the production of a full deep black; the coal-tar blacks, as a rule, do 
not make the silk sufficiently opaque.* 

Logwood black on silk is not only dyed for the color, but also for 
the purpose of weighting the silk. This is accomplished by using a heavy 
mordant of tannin and iron in connection with the Logwood. The weight¬ 
ing is usually about 100 per cent, though it frequently ranges up to as high 
as 400 per cent. By alternate and successive treatments of the silk with 
solutions of tannin (cutch, gambier, chestnut extract, etc.) and iron salts 
(pyrolignite of iron, “ nitrate of iron, yellow prussiate) a heavy deposit 
of iron tannate can be fixed in the fiber. In sufficient amount this iron 
tannate alone would furnish a black color (and, in fact, this was the man¬ 
ner in which black was dyed on silk in ancient times) on silk but it gives a 
rather unpleasant and harsh shade; whereas by dyeing with Logwood, a 
pleasing bloomy shade of black is obtained. 

The number of various recipes recommended for dyeing silk black 
with Logwood is legion, depending upon the character of fiber (whether 
completely boiled-off or not), the tone of color desired, and the degree 
of weighting required. The general outline of the process, however, is to 
first steep the silk for several hours in a rather concentrated (10 to 15° Tw.) 
solution of gambier or chestnut extract at 120*° F.; then steep in a solution 
of pyrolignite of iron at 12 to 15° Tw. at 140° F. Squeeze and expose 
to the air for one or two hours, then wash. One such treatment will 
increase the weight of the silk about 20 to 30 per cent. Higher degrees of 

* Logwood is especially valuable in the black dyeing of silk, because it renders the 
fiber opaque and thus produces a full and brilliant black. This is probably due to the 
pigment nature of the color-lake and its combination with the metallic mordants in the 
fiber. The various coal-tar black dyes on silk nearly all have a slaty faded appearance 
when their color is compared with a Logwood black. This is by reason of the silk fiber 
being so translucent that the full black color is diluted with’an excess of transmitted 
light. With the exception of Logwood, however, there is perhaps no branch of dyeing 
in which the natural vegetable dyes are now used to a lesser extent than in that of silk 
dyeing. The very nature of the silk fiber militates against the use of dyestuffs requiring 
metallic mordants and severe and complicated processes of dyeing. Even Indigo is but 
little used in the dyeing of silk on account of the dyevat containing lime, and the treat¬ 
ment being injurious to the softness and luster of the fiber. 
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weighting are obtained by repeating the treatments in the tannin and iron 
liquors. Nitrate of iron may also be used. A treatment with yellow 
prussiate of potash is at times given which not only adds weight, but also 
gives a blue color (Prussian Blue) on the fiber, which is beneficial to the 
appearance of the ultimate color. After the mordanting has been carried 
to the desired point the silk is washed and dyed with Logwood extract 
together with a little Fustic (depending on the shade desired). The dye- 
bath is usually not run at over 160° F. temperature. After dyeing the silk 
is generally aged by exposure to the air for an hour, it should then be 
soaped, adding to the soap bath a small amount of oil (2 to 4 per cent) for 
the purpose of softening and brightening the fiber. 

Black silks that are not weighted are known as “ pure dye '' black. 
Such a color is usually produced by first treating the silk in a bath at 
160° F. with Logwood extract (15 per cent); Fustic (5 per cent); copperas 
(5 per cent) and copper acetate (3 per cent). Allow to age in the air for 
one hour and then dye again in a fresh bath with 15 per cent of Logwood 
extract and 15 per cent of soap for one hour at 160° F. In the case of 
silk for pile fabrics (plushes, etc.), where it is desired to have a blue over¬ 
cast, the silk may be mordanted with alum and dyed without the use of 
Fustic. Sometimes Logwood black is dyed on raw silk which is to be used 
for pile fabrics or for the backing of satins^ etc., and it is desirable not to 
remove any more of the silk gum than necessary. In this case the tem¬ 
perature of the baths should not go over 140° F. and soaping should be 
omitted. 

6. Reactions of Logwood. —^A solution of Logwood according to its 
strength, possesses an orange-yellow to a dark reddish brown color. It 
gives the following characteristic reactions: 

Dilute hydrochloric acid. —Solution becomes paler. 

Strong hydrochloric add. —^Blood red color, becoming orange-yellow on dilution. 

Sulphuric add gives the same reactions as the above. 

Sodium carbonate. —Purple color, becoming blue and then brown. 

Sodium hydrate gives same reaction as above. 

, Ammonia. —Deep reddish purple, quickly turning brown. 

Lime water. —^Violet-black precipitate. 

Alum solution. —Rich plum color slowly developing. 

Lead acetate. —Dark violet precipitate. 

Bade acetate of lead. —Bluish black precipitate. 

Ferrous sulphate. —^Violet-black precipitate. 

Ferric sulphate. —^Same, but redder. 

Copper sulphate. —Dark red precipitate, becoming violet. 

Stannous cMoride. —Reddish violet precipitate. 

Silver nitrate. —Yellowish brown precipitate. 

Potassium bichromate. ^Black color slowly developing, on boiling a black precipitate, 

7. Detection of Logwood on the Fiber.—If a sample of fabric dyed with 
Logwood on a chrome mordant is thoroughly ignited to a complete ash the 
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color of the residue should be yellowish or brownish green. On fusing 
with a little potassium chlorate a bright yellow mass will be obtained; on 
dissolving this in water and adding a little acetic acid and lead acetate 
solution, a bright yellow precipitate of lead chromate will be formed. 
Chrome-mordanted Logwood will also give the following tests: 

Concentrated hydrochloric acid—reddish violet color, slowly forming. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid—olive-brown color becoming yellow on dilution. 

Caustic soda (10 per cent)—violet color, slowly forming. 

Concentrated ammonia—little, action, slowly violet. 

Stannous chloride solution—reddish violet. 



Pig. 248.—Rotary Pressing Machine. 

These tests should all be made cold and most conveniently in small porce¬ 
lain dishes in order that the developed color may be readily seen. 

Logwood dyed on an iron mordant when ignited to an ash gives a red¬ 
dish brown residue; on dissolving this in hydrochloric acid and adding a 
few drops of potassium ferrocyanide solution a blue color is produced, con¬ 
firming the presence of iron. When the dyed cloth is tested with above- 
mentioned reagents the color is more crimson and more easily extracted 
with hydrochloric acid than when a chrome mordant is in question; also 
with caustic soda the color is more rapidly developed, while with stannous 
chloride the color is light red, otherwise the tests are the same. 

Boiling alcohol has no effect on a dyed sample of Logwood, and the 
same is true of a boiling solution of soap or a dilute (| per cent) solution of 
soda ash. When boiled with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid the 
color is partially removed and the solution becomes red, the fiber being left 
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a purplish color. Caustic soda in excess added to the acid solution turns it 
a violet color, which gradually disappears with the formation of a brown 
precipitate. If this test is made with Logwood black containing Alizarine, 
the alkaline solution remains purple after the Logwood has been precip¬ 
itated, and on adding dilute acid, the purple, if due to Alizarine, will turn 
a deep yellow.* 

8. Experimental. Exp. 166. General Method of Dyeing Logwood on Wool.— 
Mordant four test skeins of woolen yarn in the usual manner with 3 per cent of chrome 
and 1 per cent of sulphuric acid; wash well. Dye the first skein in a bath containing 
2 per cent of Logwood extract (solid); enter at 140° F., gradually raise to the boil, and 
dye at that temperature for three-quarters of an hour, then wash well and dry. Dye the 
second skein in a bath containing 5 per cent of Logwood extract in the same manner. 
Dye the third skein in the same way with 15 per cent of Logwood extract. The lower 
percentages of Logwood* give bluish shades on a chrome mordant, which deepen into a 
bluish black in the heavy percentage. Dye the fourth skein in a bath containing 
a decoction made by boiling 50 per cent of chipped Logwood in 300 cc. of water. Notice 
that at first the dyebath is of a reddish color, but that the black develops on boiling. 
Logwood extract requires an oxidizing mordant (chrome and sulphuric acid, which 
gives chromic acid on the fiber) in order properly to develop the color, as it is necessary 
to oxidize the hematoxylin to hematine to form the color-lake. To show the difference 
in the use of an oxidizing and reduced mordant, mordant one skein with chrome and 
sulphuric acid and another chrome and tartar; then dye both with 5 per cent of Logwood 
extract. 

Exp. 167. Effect of Over-chroming.—Mordant a test skein of woolen yarn with 10 
per cent of chrome and 5 per cent of sulphuric acid in the usual manner; wash well, and 
dye in the manner described above with 15 per cent of Logwood extract. It will be found 
that only a gray color is produced; this is the result of employing too much chrome, 
whereby the fiber becomes oxidized and loses its affinity for the dyestuff. It may also be 
probable that the excess of chrome has some injurious action on the Logwood itself. 

Exp. 168 Dyeing with Hematine.—^This requires the use of a reduced mordant 
(i.e., chrome and tartar instead of chrome and sulphuric acid) as hematine is already 
oxidized. Mordant two test skeins of woolen yarn with 3 per cent of chrome and 4 
per cent of tartar. Dye the first in a bath containing 2 per cent of hematine crystals 

* Logwood when dyed in connection with Alizarine Blue or Gallocyaninc, may be 
detected in the following manner: Treat the dyed sample with cold concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid; if dyed with Logwood, as already stated, a brownish red solution will be 
obtained which becomes yellow on dilution with water; Alizarine Blue gives a deep 
violet-blue solution, becoming red-violet on dilution; Gallocyanine gives a violet 
solution becoming redder on dilution; Indigo gives a green solution which turns blue, 
and remains blue on dilution. With a mixture of Indigo and Logwood the solution is 
green after adding sulphuric acid and diluting with water, but after filtering the solution 
several times, the Indigo is retained on the filter, and the yellow of the Logwood only is 
obtained in the filtrate. The delicate pink given by small amounts of Alizarine Blue or 
Gallocyanine, becomes red, orange, to orange-yellow in the presence of Logwood, depend¬ 
ing upon the amount of the latter present. Logwood may at once be detected in an 
Indigo-dyed fabric by boiling with a 5 per cent solution of sulphuric acid, which removes 
the Lo^ood, giving a reddish solution, and leaves the Indigo on the fiber. Material 
dyed with Indigo and Logwood colors hydrochloric acid red and a 10 per cent solution 
i caustic soda violet, whereas pure Indigo yields no color with either solution. 
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and the second with 6 per cent of Hematine crystals, compare these dyeings with those 
of Logwood extract. 

Exp. 169. Shading with Fustic.—Mordant a test skein of wool with 3 per cent of 
chrome and 2 per cent of sulphuric acid, rinse and dye with 15 per cent Logwood extract 
(paste) and 5 per cent Fustic extract (paste). It will be found that the black so obtained 
has not the bluish cast of the preceding, but is more on the order of a dead black, the 
yellow color of the Fustic having neutralized the blue tone of the Logwood, 

Exp. 170. Shading Logwood with Alizarine Yellow.—This is for the purpose of 
obtaining a deep black without the bluish tone of the straight Logwood black. Mordant 
a skein of woolen yarn in the usual manner with 3 per cent of chrome and 4 per cent of 
tartar; wash, and dye in a bath containing 15 per cent of Logwood extract and J per cent 
of Alizarine Yellow AW. Enter at 100*^ F., gradually raise to the boil, and dye at that 
temperature for three-quarters of an hour; then wash well and dry. Compare the color 
of this skein with that dyed with Logwood alone. 

Exp. 171. After-chroming Logwood on Wool.—This method is practiced in order to 
give a black which is faster to washing and fulling, the result probably being that the 
outermost layer of Logwood in the dyeing of the wool is only incompletely fixed by 
the underlying mordant, and the after-mordanting serves to more thoroughly fix this 
layer and hence furnishes faster colors than would otherwise be the case. Mordant 
a test skein of wool in the usual manner with chrome, dye with 15 per cent of Logwood 
extract (paste), and finally finish off in a bath containing 1 per cent of chrome; work 
for a half hour at 180° F., and then wash well. If too much chrome is used in the last 
bath the black will be apt to turn green on exposure. Instead of using chrome, other 
salts may be employed for the after-fixing, such as: (a) Mordant a test skein of wool 
with chrome in the usual manner, dye with 15 per cent of Logwood extract (paste), and 
fix by adding to the bath 3 per cent copperas, work for one-quarter hour longer. A 
dead black is obtained in this manner and the excess of coloring matter is fixed, but the 
color has not the same purity or cleanness as the foregoing. (6) Mordant a test skein 
of wool with enrome in the usual manner, dye with 15 per cent of Logwood extract 
(paste), and then add to the dyebath 2 per cent stannous chloride, and work for one- 
quarter hour longer. This fixes the coloring matter and gives a rich violet black. 

Exp. 172. Logwood Black on Wool with. Iron Mordant.—This method of producing 
Vdacks on wool was formerly very largely xised, but at the present time it has mostly 
given place to the use of Alizarine and other mordant blacks, such for instance as Dia¬ 
mond Black, (a) Mordant a test skein of wool in a bath containing 8 per cent copperas 
and 10 per cent tartar; enter at 140° F., gradually bring to the boil and continue for 
one-half hour. Wash well and dye with 2 per cent Logwood extract (paste). Repeat 
the test, using 5 per cent, 10 per cent, and 15 per cent of Logwood extract (paste). With 
small amounts of Logwood only slaty blue or bluish gray colors are produced, but with 
the last test a full black color should be obtained. Usually alum and bluestone are 
also added to the mordant bath, in order to prevent the rather rusty appearance which 
the iron salt alone imparts. 

(h) Mordant a test skein of wool with 5 per cent copperas, 2 per cent bluestone, and 
2 per cent alum, and 10 per cent tartar. Dye with 15 per cent Logwood extract. In 
order to produce a fuller shade of dead black, a little Fustic is sometimes added to the 
dyebath as in the test with chrome blacks. The copperas black with Logwood is said 
to be superior to the chrome black, as it is less liable to turn green and the handle of 
the goods remains softer. Instead of mordanting before dyeing, the process may be 
reversed and the copperas bath may be used last. This method is said to give better 
results than the foregoing. 

(c) Dye a test skein of wool in a bath containing 15 per cent of Logwood extract and 
2 per cent of Fustic extract, add 5 per cent copperas and 2 per cent bluestone to the dyd^ 
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K„th onH hnil for three-quarters of an hour longer. This method is known as the “ sad- 
denine ” process The addition of bluestone appears to make the black faster to light, 
and it is Lo probable that it assists in the development of the black by reason of its 
oxidizing actiL on the Logwood. The wool must not be washed between the opera¬ 
tion of dyeing and' mordanting, as a large part of the dyestuff would be removed, as 

it is not yot fixed in the fiber. . 

The addition of a small amount of calcium acetate to the dyebath with Logwood is 
said to be beneficial, in that it gives a greater intensity of color; the addition of this salt, 
however is only necessary where the water employed is deficient in lime salts. • Letter 
results are also obtained when the mordanted wool is allowed to “ age ” for several 
hours before being dyed; this is probably due to the oxidation of the ferrous oxide in 
the fiber to the ferric condition, and this no longer e.xerts a reducing action on the Log- 
wood. ■ 



Fig. 249. —^Hydraulic Mangle. (Weisbach.) 


Exp. 173. Direct Chrome Black for Wool.—By boiling a solution of Logwood with 
potassium bichromate a black precipitate is obtained which may be used by the dyer as 
a direct chrome black. The paste is mixed with water and dissolved in oxalic acid^ 
and the wool is then dyed in this solution. The results obtained by this direct black, 
however, are not as good as those produced with the preceding direct dyestuff prepared 
from iron and copper salts. Take 10 grams of Logwood extract (paste), boil up with a 
little water, and add 3 grams of potassium bichromate previously chssolved in a little 
water; boil the mixture for one-half hour; filter. With a portion of the precipitate so 
obtained, prepare a dyebath by mixing the pasty precipitate with water and adding 
sufficient oxalic acid to dissolve it. Dye a test skein of wool in this bath at the boil 
for one hour. 

Exp. 174. Woaded Black on Wool.—^This is the name applied to a black obtained 
by first dyeing the wool a blue in the Indigo vat, then topping off with Logwood, either 
with the copperas or chrome method. Take a test skein of wool which has been dyed 
a medium shade of blue in the Indigo vat, mordant it in the usual manner with 2 per cent 
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of chrome and 4 per cent of tartar; then dye with 10 per cent Logwood extract (paste). 
The purpose of the Indigo bottom is to give a richer and bloomier black, and one which 
is faster to light. Also, Logwood black on exposure is liable to become somewhat rusty 
in appearance, whereas if dyed over an Indigo blue, this rusty appearance is prevented. 
The mordanting of the wool with chrome must be done without the use of acid, other¬ 
wise the Indigo will be oxidized and destroyed, and even if carried out in the manner 
given above, it is very probable that a considerable amount of Indigo is removed from 
the wool. If only a small amount of Indigo is used in the first place the chances are 
that scarcely any Indigo will be left in the fiber, consequently its effect will be negligible. 
Sometimes the Indigo is not dyed on the fiber until after the chroming, in order to 
prevent loss of Indigo. Although woaded blacks have a good name, it is doubt¬ 
ful if they arc as good as blacks obtained by the use of Logwood, Fustic, and 
Alizarine. 

Exp. 176. Logwood with Aluminium Mordant.—^Logwood in connection with an 
aluminium mordant gives a violet-blue color. Mordant a test skein of wool with 6 
per cent alum and 6 per cent tartar in the usual manner; wash well and dye with 2 per 
cent Logwood extract (paste). Repeat the e.xperiment, using 5 per cent, 8 per cent, 10 
per cent, and finally 15 per cent of Logwood extract. Unless the water of the dyebath 
contains considerable lime, there should be added 4 per cent calcium acetate, as this will 
give brighter shades. Water Blue may be added to the mordant bath in order to brighten 
the ultimate color, 

Exp. 176. Logwood with Tin Mordant.—Logwood in connection with a tin mordant 
on wool gives a purple. The color is seldom used as a self shade, but Logwood blacks 
arc frequently given a purplish tone by the addition of a small amount of stannous 
chloride. Mordant a test skein of wool in the usual manner with 4 per cent stannous 
chloride and 4 per cent oxalic acid; wash well, and dye with 2 per cent Logwood extract. 
Also dye skeins mordanted in the same manner with 5 per cent, 8 per cent, 10 per cent, 
and 15 per cent of Logwood extract. This color is not especially fast, and the tin mor¬ 
dant also imparts a harsh feel to the wool. 

Exp. 177. Logwood Black on Cotton with an Iron Mordant.—The principal use of 
Logwood on cotton is for the production of blacks and grays in connection with an iron 
mordant. The chief salt used for this purpose is the so-called “ nitrate of iron.” The 
mordant is fixed by means of tannin. Steep a test skein of cotton yarn in a bath con¬ 
taining 4 per cent of tannic acid; enter at 180® F., work for fifteen minutes at that tem¬ 
perature, then allow to steep under the liquor without further heating for one hour. 
Squeeze, and pass through a bath of nitrate of iron at 4® Tw. for fifteen minutes cold; 
then squeeze and pass througli a weak bath of lime-water cold for ten minutes, and 
finally wash well. The tannatc of iron thus formed on the fiber imparts to the cotton a 
dark gray color. Now dye the skein in a bath containing 15 per cent of Logwood extract 
(solid) and 2 per cent soda ash; enter at 160® F., gradually raise to the boil, and dye 
at that temperature for three-quarters of an hour. Wash well and dry. 

Exp. 178. To Obtain a Faster and Clearer Black.—Mordant a test skein of cotton 
yarn in the same manner as above with 4 per cent of tannic acid, and then fix by passing 
through the baths of nitrate of iron and lime-water. Then dye as before with 15 per 
cent of Logwood extract. After dyeing, work the skein in a bath containing 1 per cent 
of chrome; enter at ISO® F., work for fifteen minutes at that temperature,then squeeze 
and wash well, and finally soap off in a warm dilute soap bath. Instead of using the 
chrome bath the dyed material may be passed back into the nitrate of iron bath. This 
after-treatment and scouring with soap have the effect of preventing the rusty appear¬ 
ance liable to develop when Logwood is dyed with an iron mordant. It is sometimes 
the practice to pass the cotton through a weak lime bath after coming from the tannin 
bath and before entering the bath of nitrate of iron; this causes the formation of tannate 
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of lime and prevents a large amount of the unfixed tannin from passing into the iron 
bath and precipitating tannate of iron. 

Exp. 179. Dyeing Logwood without Tannin.—Cotton may also be dyed with iron 
and Logwood without the intervention of tannin. Steep a test skein of cotton yarn in a 
bath containing nitrate of iron at 8° Tw., cold, for one-half hour; squeeze and work for 
fifteen minutes in a bath containing 5 grams of soda ash at 140° F. This causes a pre¬ 
cipitation of ferric oxide or iron buff in the fiber. Wash, and dye as previously described 
in experiment 1 with 15 per cent of Logwood extract. 

Exp. 180. Logwood on Cotton with Copperas.—This, salt is usually employed for 
mordanting inferior qualities, while nitrate of iron is used for better qiialities of black. 

(a) Steep a test skein of cotton in the sumac bath as before described; pass through 
a bath containing 10 per cent copperas at 140° F., then through a weak bath of lime water. 



Fig. 250.—Friction Mangle and Sizing Machine for Heavy Goods. 

Wash and dye with 15 per cent Logwood extract. After dyeing pass back into copperas 
bath for a short time to fix any excess of coloring matter; finally soap off. 

(5) Sometimes bluestone is added together with the copperas as a mordant for the 
purpose of improving the tone of the black obtained and also to increase its fastness to 
light. Mordant a test skein of cotton with sumac as before described; pass through a 
bath containing 10 per cent copperas and 5 per cent bluestone at 140° F., then through a 
weak bath of lime water. Wash and dye with 15 per cent Logwood extract and 3 per 
cent Fustic extract; after dyeing add to the dyebath 5 per cent copperas, and boil for 
fifteen minutes longer. Finally soap off. 

(c) In order to give a purplish cast to the black obtained, alum may be added with 
the iron as a mordant. Mordant a test skein of cotton with sumac as before; pass 
through a bath containing 10 per cent copperas and 5 per cent alum at 140° F., then 
through a weak bath of lime water. Wash and dye with 15 per cent Logwood, and 
finally soap off. 

^q). 181. Chrome Black on Cotton.—^Although there are a number of methods 
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whereby this black may be obtained on cotton, it is not as satisfactory a black as that 
obtained with the iron mordant. 

(a) Boil a test skein of cotton in a bath containing 100 per cent Logwood extract 
for one hour; squeeze and expose to the air for two hours, then work cold for one hour 
in a solution containing 6 per cent chrome and 5 per cent bluestone; wash, and next 
work in a bath containing 10 per cent Logwood extract; enter cold, and slowly raise to 
the boil. Although a very strong solution of Logwood is required for this method, the 
liquors may be kept for subsequent lots of cotton, and only slight additions of dyestuff 
need be made to the bath each time. 

(h) Chrome Black in One Bath .—Dissolve 1.5 grams potassium bichromate in a small 
quantity of water, and mix with 300 cc. of a solution of Logwood extract at 3° Tw., 
then add 3.5 cc. of hydrochloric acid. Dye a test skein of cotton in this solution for 
one hour, entering cold and slowly raising to the boil. The cotton is at first dyed a deep 
blue color. Next work for one-half hour in a bath containing 5 per cent calcium 
acetate, and the color will change to a blue black. A modification of this process is to 
work the cotton in a solution containing at first only the chrome and hydrochloric acid, 
and adding the Logwood to the bath in small i)ortions at a time, slowly raising the tem¬ 
perature to the boil. 

A composition prepared by boiling together a solution of Logwood and chromium 
acetate has been sold under the name of Indigo Substitute. It is a purplish blue liquid, 
and cotton is dyed by simply working it in a hot solution of the mixture. 

Chrome black on cotton is less affected by acids than the iron black, and it may be 
distinguished by spotting with strong sulphuric acid when it becomes of a dark olive 
color, whereas the iron black turns reddish brown. Chrome black is also quite fast to 
scouring and fulling, but it is not very fast to light, as it assumes a greenish cast. This 
bad effect, however, may be more or less ovcrc^ome by adding to the dyebath a small 
amount of a suitable red dyestuff, such as Alizarine. 

Exp. 182. Logwood with Copper Mordant.—Cotton may be dyed with Logwood in 
one bath with this mordant. 

(a) Dye a test skein of cotton in a bath of Logwood extract at 3® Tw. and 6 per cent 
copper acetate, entering cold and slowly bringing to the boil, and continuing for one 
hour. Wash in a weak hot bath of lime water. 

{h) Another method is the following: Prepare a bath of Logwood extract at 3° Tw., 
and add 4 per cent bluestone and 4 per cent soda ash. Dye a test skein of cotton in 
this bath at 180® F. for one hour; squeeze and age in the air for several hours. In order 
to obtain a deep full black the operation must be repeated two to three times. The 
method is not a very economical one, but it is said to give a color which is very fast to 
fulling. Instead of using the mixture of bluestone and soda ash, copper carbonate itself 
may be used. 

Exp. 183. Logwood Gray on Cotton.—^This may be produced in a variety of ways by 
using small amounts of the coloring matter. 

(a) One-bath Method. —Dye a test skein of cotton in a bath containing 5 per cent 
Logwood extract and 1 per c^nt copperas at 150® F. for one hour. After dyeing the first 
skein, use the same bath for dyeing three other skeins successively. Comparatively 
little precipitate is produced in the bath, and the color is fully developed only after 
exposure to the air for some time and washing. 

{h) Another method is the following: Dye a test skein of cotton in a bath containing 
5 per cent Logwood extract at 150® F. for one-half hour; squeeze, and work in a second 
bath containing 1 per cent chrome at 150® F. Finally wash and soap. Instead of using 
chrome a bath of copperas may be used. 

By adding to the Logwood bath small amounts of Fustic or other coloring matters, a 
large variety of different shades of gray may be obtained. 
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Exp. 184. Logwood Purple on Cotton.—-This is obtained by mordanting the cotton 
with stannous chloride, washing and then dyeing with Logwood. 

Steep a test skein of cotton in a bath containing 5 per cent stannous chloride (brought 
into solution by the addition of the necessary hydrochloric acid); wash, in cold water; 
this will cause the precipitation of the oxychloride of tin on the fiber. Then dye in a 
bath containing 10 per cent Logwood extract in the usual manner. The color so obtained 
is rather fast to washing but is not fast to light. 

Exp. 186. Logwood Blue on Cotton.—This is obtained by the use of a copper mor¬ 
dant, but is seldom used at the present time, as it is not at all fast. 

Dye a test skein of cotton in a bath containing 10 per cent Logwood extract and 5 
per cent copper acetate; enter cold and slowly raise the temperature to 140° F. The 
color produced in this manner has a strong resemblance to vat Indigo blue. 



Fig. 251.—Three-Eoll Calender with Expander. (H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.) 

Exp. 186.—Dyeing Silk a Pure Black with Logwood.—By ‘'pure ” black is meant 
one which does not contain any weighting materials. Mordant a test-skein of silk 
yam in a bath containing 150 cc. of water and 20 per cent of cutch; enter at 120° F., 
and gradually bring to the boil, then allow to cool in the bath for one-half hour; next 
rinse the skein slightly and pass into a bath of nitrate of iron at 10° Tw., work at 120° 
F. for fifteen minutes, then pass through a dilute bath of soda ash, and wash well. Next 
dye in a bath containing 150 cc. of water and 25 per cent of Logwood extract (soM) 
and 5 per cent of soda ash; enter at 140° F., gradually bring to the boil, and dye at that 
temperature for one-half hour, then wash well and dry. 

Exp. 187. Valuation of Logwood and Logwood Extracts.—The only reliable method for 
judging the tinctorial power of Logwood chips or extracts is to make a comparative dye- 
test, using skeins of woolen yarn which have been previously mordanted with 3 per cent 
of chrome and 1 per cent of sulphuric acid. To conduct the test 20 grams of the chips 
taken and boiled up for fifteen minutes with 200 cc. of water; the extract is run off 
into graduated flask of 500 cc. capacity, and the residue is again boiled for fifteen minutes 
with 100 cc. of water, and the liquid poured into the flask. This is continued until the 
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flask is filled to its mark. In the case of extracts, 10 grams of the pastes are taken or 
5 grams of the solids, and dissolved in water, and diluted to 200 cc. The standards 
for comparison are made up in the same way and of the same strength. The dye-tests 
are performed in the usual manner; that is to say, matching the sample to be tested 
against the standard and noting the relative amounts of the two which are required. 

In order to determine the relative proportion of hematoxylin and hematine (in other 
words the degree of oxidation) it is well to proceed as follows: Mordant one test skein 
of wool with 3 per cent of chrome and 1 per cent of sulphuric acid and a second skein 
with 3 per cent of chrome and 4 per cent of tartar. Dye each of these test skeins with 
2 per cent of the extract under examination, and compare them for the depth of color 
developed. The first skein will show the entire color present (both the hematoxylin and 
the hematine) whereas the second skein will show principally the hematine. By com¬ 
paring the results with tests on known standards of oxidation it will be possible to 
arrive at a close approximation of the degree of oxidation. 




CHAPTER XXI 


THE MINOR NATURAL DYES 

1. Fustic.—This coloring matter is obtained from the wood of a tree 
botanically known as Motus tiucioTia. It is also known as Cuba wood or 
yellow wood. It is obtained in the West Indies and Central and South 
America, the best varieties being obtained from Cuba and Tampico. 
Fustic gives a bright yellow color with an alum mordant, with chromium 
an olive-yellow, with iron a dark olive, with copper an olive, and with tin 
a bright orange-yellow. Fustic may be used either in the form of the 
chipped wood or as the extract, the latter being obtainable either as paste 
or solid. At present it is seldom used as a self color, but it still finds con¬ 
siderable use in connection with Logwood for the dyeing of dead-black 
shades. 

Fustic appears to contain two coloring matters, morintannic acid and 
morin. The former, known also as maclurin, is readily soluble in water, 
and may be crystallized from solution in the form of light yellow micro¬ 
scopic needles. It has the composition CisHioOc; when heated with strong 
caustic alkali it is decomposed into phloroglucin and protocatcchuic acid. 
It dissolves in cold concentrated sulphuric acid with a yellow color and is 
reprecipitated on dilution with water. If the strong acid solution is 
allowed to stand for some days it deposits brick-red crystals of rufimoric 
acid. If a solution of morintannic acid is treated with zinc and sulphuric 
acid, the solution becomes red and then orange, and contains phloroglucin 
and machromin; the latter crystallizes in slender needles which become 
blue on exposure to the air. Hydrochloric acid gives a blue precipitate, 
and the alkaline solution also becomes blue on exposure to the air. A 
solution of machromin with ferric chloride gives a violet color gradually 
becoming blue; mercuric chloride gives the same result. A solution of 
morintannic acid with gelatin gives a yellow precipitate, with ferro-ferric 
sulphate a greenish precipitate, acetate of lead a yellow precipitate, and 
^tannous chloride an orange precipitate. Morin, on the other hand, is 
st insoluble in cold water, and only shghtly soluble in boiling water. 
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It is also known as moric acid, and has the formula C12H10O6. It is soluble 
in alkalies, with a yellow color, from which solution it is reprecipitated by 
the addition of acids. It is soluble in alcohol, and this solution with ferric 
chloride gives an olive-green color. Morin appears to give much deeper 
shades with chromium and aluminium mordants than morintannic acid, 
but it gives lighter shades with iron mordants. Morintannic acid may be 
prepared from commercial Fustic extract by allowing the concentrated 
syrupy solution to stand for some days, when an abundant crystalline 
deposit will be formed; this is washed rapidly with a little cold water and 
strongly pressed. The resulting mass is boiled twice with water, whereon 
a solution containing morintannic acid will be obtained, the residue con¬ 
sisting of moric acid and morate of lime. The aqueous solution is con- 


Fig. 

centrated by evaporation, and precipitated l)y the addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Pure moric acid may be obtained from the residue by treat¬ 
ing with dilute hydrochloric acid (to decompose the calcium morate) and 
dissolving in alcohol. On diluting with water this solution deposits moric 
acid in the form of yellow needles. 

A solution of Fustic gives the following reactions: 

Alkalies: Orange to brown color. 

Weak acids: Pale yellow precipitate. 

Alum: Bright yellow precipitate. 

Lead acetate: Orange precipitate. 

Copper acetate: Brownish yellow precipitate. 

Ferrous sulphate. \ olive color, then brownish olive precipitate on standing. 

Ferric sulphate: J 



252.—Overhead Folding Attachment. (Curtis <fe Marble.) 
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Stannous chloride: Brownish yellow precipitate. 

Copper sulphate: Dark green precipitate. 

Gelatin: Yellow flocculent precipitate. 

Fustic occurs in commerce in the form of log, chipped, rasped, ground, 
or as an extract. The extract is frequently sophisticated with glucose 
and Quercitron bark extract, and varies in its specific gravity from 40 to 
51^ Tw. The specific gravity, however, like that of Logwood, is of no guide 
to its value, on account of it being increased by the addition of adul¬ 
terants.* The best method of making a valuation of Fustic in any of its 
forms is to conduct a series of comparative dye-tests on skeins of woolen 
yarn which have been previously mordanted with 3 per cent of chrome 
and 4 per cent of tartar, as in the case of Logwood, or with 3 per cent of 
stannous chloride and 5 per cent of oxalic acid. The tests are carried out 
in the usual manner. 

Fustic is more used on wool than on cotton, and the general mordant 
employed is chrome, though when bright yellow colors are desired alum¬ 
inium or tin mordants are uced.t The color obtained with the latter, 
however, is not very fast to washing and is quite fugitive to light, becom¬ 
ing duller and browner on exposure. Even on a chrome mordant, how¬ 
ever, the color cannot be classified as fast to light. In the dyeing of Fustic 
prolonged boiling must be avoided, as this causes the color to be dull and 
brownish, probably due to the presence of considerable tannin matter in 
the dyestuff which by protracted boiling and oxidation suffers decomposi¬ 
tion into brownish coloring matters. The addition of some glue solution 
to the dyebath is said to obviate this defect,t 


* By treating Fustic with a diazotized solution of aniline (in hydrochloric acid) a 
paste product is obtained known as Fustin or Wool Yellow. It is an acid dye, but can 
also be used on a chrome mordant. It gives a more intense but redder shade than 
Fustic, but the colors obtained are not so fast. Osage Orange gives the same product 
in this respect as Fustic. As there are many other yellow dyes of better quality than 
this product, it has little or no use at the present time. 

t The different metallic mordants give the following colors with Fustic: 


Chromium. 
Aluminium. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Copper. ... 


brown-yellow 

yellow 

olive 

Bright yellow 
olive 


i Detection of Fustic on the Fiber.—As the most common mordant for Fustic is 
chromium, where this dye has been used, the ash of the fabric will generally contain 
chromium. In bright yellows or oranges, tin is liable to be found. Fustic is difficult 
to distinguish on the fiber from Persian Berries or Quercitron bark, as the reactions of 
these are very similar. The presence of Fustic in compound shades is also very difficult 
- 'j-'-^ect. In the case of browns obtained with Logwood, Alizarine and Fustic, the dye 
be fast to soap, give no color to alcohol, and if the fabric is boiled in a solution of 
lium acetate a yellow solution with a green fluorescence should be obtained; this 
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Another coloring matter similar to Fustic, and which once had consider¬ 
able use, is the so-called Young Fustic. This dyestuff consists of the ground 
wood of the sumac tree, Rhics cotinus. It was employed in practically 
the same manner as Fustic (which was known as Old Fustic), but was a 
much inferior dyestuff, owing to its fugitive character. It has now prac¬ 
tically disappeared from trade. 

2. Osage Orange is a yellow dyestuff apparently almost identical with 
Fustic. It is the extract obtained from the wood of the osage orange tree 
which is found in great abundance in the southwestern districts of the 
United States. It also is known under the trade name of Auranline, 
and occurs in conamerce both as the liquid extract of 51° Tw. and the 
solid or powdered extract. This dye was commercially developed to a 
large extent during the War, and now bids fair to be a permanent feature 
in the dyestuff trade. Osage Orange is used in exactly the same manner 
as Fustic and shows the same reactions and qualities as to color. It yields 


solution on evaporation with nitric acid becomes red. The following table gives the 
reactions of wool dyed with Fustic on a chromium and on a tin mordant: 


Rcagpnt, 

( hrcmiiim. 

Tin. 

Hydrochloric acid. 

Nil. 

Yellow solution; colorless 
on dilution. 

Sulphuric acid. 

Little change; solution 
yellow; on dilution 
fiber lighter, solution 
colorless. 

Solution yellow, remaining 
so on dilution. 

Nitric acid. 

Brown; on adding soda, 
red. 

Brown; on adding soda, 
red. 

Stannous chloride. 

Little action. 

Little action. 

Caustic soda. 

Fiber brown; solution 
colorless. 

Browner; solution yellow, 
decolorized on adding 
HCl. 

Boiling alcohol. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Boiling soap (1 per cent)..... 

Fiber redder; solution 
faint yellow. 

Fiber straw; solution 
deeper yellow. 

Boiling soda ash (i per cent).. 

Fiber redder; solution 
orange-yellow. 

As with soap. 

Boiling sulphuric acid (5 per 
cent). 

Fiber lighter; solution 
yellow. 

Fiber hardly changed; 
solution yellow. 
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shades which are slightly redder in tone and somewhat brighter than most 
samples of Fustic. 

Fustic is still employed to a very large extent for the dyeing of heavy 
woolens, principally in compound shades with other mordant and natural 
dyes such as Logwood, Red-woods, Archil, Alizarines, etc. It is always 
used, with a chrome mordant, and it is best that the mordant be applied 
first rather than after dyeing. It is used in the production of brown and 
drab shades fast to fulling. Some dyers still consider it the best yellow 
coloring matter available for wool, though it is not as fast to light as some 
other yellow dyes. Fustic is seldom used as a self color for the produc¬ 
tion of yellows. 

In silk dyeing, Fustic is used to some extent for the shading of Logwood 
black; but beyond this it has little or no application to silk, at least in this 
country. It was formerly used for the dyeing of olive and brown shades in 
connection with other dyewoods. 

3. Madder.—This dyestuff was formerly of very great importance, and 
was largely cultivated in the southern part of Europe and Asia Minor. It 
was used for the production of Turkey Red on cotton and the dyeing of 
red on wool. Madder, however, has long been replaced by the coal-tar 
Alizarine which is identical in composition and properties to the natural 
product. 

Madder is the ground root of the plant known as RuUa tinctorum; 
the principal coloring matters yielded by the madder root are alizarine^ 
purpurin, pseudo-purpurin, xanthiUj and chlorogenin; the aqueous extract 
also contains from 10 to 15 per cent of sugar. The most important of 
these constituents is the Alizarine, the other coloring matters, especially 
the xanthin and chlorogenin, have a deleterious effect in dulling the color 
produced by the Alizarine. The coloring matters exist in the root in the 
form of glucosides, which are split up into the dyestuffs and a sugar through 
the action of a particular ferment. 

Alizarine which is the principal coloring matter of the Madder, may be 
obtained therefrom by extracting the ground root with alcohol, evaporating 
the solution to dryness, powdering the residue, spreading it on a filter paper 
on a heated plate; the extract melts and the paper absorbs the brown 
resinous matters, while the alizarine sublimes on the surface of the mass as 
large orange-red crystals. 

Alizarine possesses the characteristics of a phenol, and is readily soluble 
in alkalies, with red color; it is only slightly soluble in boiling water with a 
yellow color. Its solution gives the following reactions: 

Alkalies: Bluish claret color. 

Adds: Brownish yellow color. 

Alum: Brownish red precipitate. 

Stannous chloride: Brownish red precipitate. 
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Iron salts: Dark brown precipitate. 

Copper salts: Reddish brown precipitate. 

Barium and calcium chlorides: Violet precipitates. 

Lead acetate: Reddish violet precipitate. 

When Alizarine is distilled with zinc it gives anthracene, from which 
reaction its synthetic preparation from the latter body was finally dis¬ 
covered. 

Purpurin, which also exists in the madder root, resembles Alizarine 
but is more yellow in color. It may be prepared from Alizarine by heating 
the latter with manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid. 

Madder was used principally in the form of the ground root, but there 
were also numerous extracts and preparations made for the use of the dyer. 
Garancin was obtained by treating the wet paste of Madder with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid; 100 parts of Madder gave from 30 to 40 parts of 
Garancin, but this possessed four to five times the dyeing power of the orig¬ 
inal Madder. It is supposed that other bodies which detracted from the good 
color of the Alizarine in. the Madder were removed by this treatment, and 
also any coloring matter which may have been combined as metallic salts 
was liberated and rendered more active in dyeing. Garanceux was obtained 
from spent Madder by the same process as the above; its coloring power, 
however, was only about one-third that of good Garancin. Fleurs de gar- 
ance, or flowers of madderj was prepared by treating Madder with dilute 
sulphuric acid, whereby any yellow coloring matters were removed. To 
prepare it, mix 100 parts of Madder with 1 part Sulphuric acid and 1000 
parts water, and allow the mixture to macerate for ten hours; filter, wash 
the paste, press and dry. The acid liquors from this process were used 
for the manufacture of alcohol, as they contained considerable sugar; 100 
parts Madder yielded about 10 parts alcohol. 

Madder gives the following colors with the different mordants: 

Chromium: Bluish red to crimson. 

Aluminium: Pink to scarlet. 

Iron: Maroon to reddish brown. 

Copper: Yellowish brown. 

Tin: Reddish orange. 

Madder is still used in the woad indigo vat, but in this case it is more 
employed for its fermenting properties than for any coloring power. i 

The chief varieties of Madder are Dutch, Alsatian, Avignon, and Turk¬ 
ish. Dutch Madder is coarsely ground, and if kept in a moist place tends 
to cake together. Crop Madder, which is the ground inner portion of the 
root, is considered as the best quality, while the outer part is known as 
mulle 'madder, and is the poorest. Alsatian Madder is very like the Dutch. 
Avignon Madder is known in two varieties, the pains and the rosSe. The 
former is much the darker in appearance, due to the nature of the soil on 
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which it is grown. Avignon Madder does not require to be matured by 
storage for as long a time as Dutch and Alsatian Madders, which should 
be stored in casks for two years before use. Turkish Madder is exported 
chiefly from Smyrna and is very rich in coloring matter. 

The color solution of Madder is best prepared by boiling the rasped 
wood in water and straining through cheesecloth, making use of the clear 
solution for the dyebath. The colors obtained on the various mordants 
are not as clear and bright as those produced from Alizarine. The use of 
calcium acetate in the dyebath serves the purpose of brightening the color; 
in case the water contains considerable lime this addition need not be 
made, but sufficient acetic acid should be added. Madder may be dyed 
in a single bath, using 5 per cent of alum, 4 per cent of tartar, 4 per cent of 
calcium acetate, and 10 per cent of Madder; enter the material cold and 



Fig. 253.—Lustering Machine for Wool, Unions, Silk and Half-Silk Goods. 


slowly bring to the boil, and maintain at that temperature for one hour. 
This method is used only for the dyeing of light colors, as otherwise there 
would be considerable precipitation of coloring matter in the dyebath. A 
pale brownish drab stain on wool may be produced by boiling with a decoc¬ 
tion of Madder without the use of any mordant whatever. This method, 
in fact, has been used in practice. The colors produced with Madder on 
either a chromium or an aluminium mordant may be considerably bright¬ 
ened by the addition of a small amount of tin crystals to the mordanting 
bath. In order fully to develop the coloring power of Madder it is neces¬ 
sary that the temperature of the dyebath be gradually and regularly 
elevated to the boiling point. The addition of a small amount of sumac 
(or other tannin extract) to the dyebath serves to give better exhaustion 
of the coloring matter. 

4. Archil.—This coloring matter is obtained from certain species of 
lichens, the principal varieties of which are Roccella tinctorial Roccella 
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fuciformia, and Variolaria orcina^ The dyestuff occurs in the form of a 
paste, and is prepared by treating the lichens to a process of oxidation in 
the presence of ammonia. The principal color-producing compounds 
existing in the lichens are erythrin^ lecanoric add, and evernic add. The 
lichens are torn up into small fragments, placed in iron drums provided 
with stirrers, and mixed with a dilute solution of ammonia. The tempera¬ 
ture is kept at about 100° F. for several days, during which time the mass 
undergoes a fermentation which causes the development of the coloring 
matter. When the latter ceases to increase (which is determined by making 
tests from time to time) the fermentation is stopped. The product so 
obtained is Archil paste; Archil liquor is prepared by removing the fibrous 
matter of the plant. French purple is a preparation of Archil which is said 
to give faster shades than the ordinary product; it is made by treating the 
lichens with a dilute solution of ammonia, acidulating the resulting liquid 
with hydrochloric acid, which precipitates the coloring matters. This 
precipitate is washed, dissolved in strong ammonia, and kept for about 
three weeks at a temperature of 160° F., during which time a fine purple 
color is developed; calcium chloride is added and a purple lake is pre¬ 
cipitated. When used for dyeing this lake is mixed with an equal weight 
of oxalic acid and dissolved in water. 

A solution of Archil gives the following reactions: 

Aci(h: Solution yollowor. 

Alkalies: Solution bluer, 

Lead acetate: CriniHon precipitate. 

Caldutn chloride: Kcd precipitate. 

Stannous chloride: First redder, then yellower. 

Alum: Solution redder. 

Bade alum: Crimson-red precipitate. 

The coloring principle of prepared Archil is known as orcein. 

Archil, or Orchil, was formerly prepared by treating the lichens with 
water containing putrid urine, and at a subsequent stage with slaked lime. 
Archil is chiefly employed for the dyeing of carpet yarns. Archil is a sub¬ 
stantive dye and may be used on wool or silk in a neutral, acid, or slightly 
alkaline bath. It dyes very slowly and evenly and in heavy shades it has 
great depth and body which cannot be matched advantageously with any 
of the coal-tar dyes. Both Archil and Cudbear dye best in a neutral bath 
and when used alone they give bluish red or magenta shades. In acid 
baths the shade is redder and brighter. Silk is usually dyed in a soap 
bath broken with acetic acid. 

* These lichens are found in large quantity in Mediterranean districts; also in Scot¬ 
land and Norway. They afe also found in certain portions of Lower California, and 
attempts have been made daring the past few years to develop an Archil industry in 
that country. . The quality and exact color produced by Archil varies considerably with 
the source of the fv9M which the dye is obtained. 
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Archil* * * § occurs in trade in three forms: (1) as a thick liquor called Archil ; 
(2) as a paste called Persis; and (3) as a reddish brown or purple powder 
termed Cudbear. The liquor varies in specific gravity from 8 to 20° Tw.; 
the paste is usually a 35 per cent one, but is sometimes as low as 20 per 
cent. Archil is sometimes adulterated with other vegetable coloring mat¬ 
ters such as Logwood, Sapan, Brazil-wood, etc., and also with coal-tar dyes, 
especially Magenta. Pure Cudbear is obtained from a lichen known as 
Lecanora tartarea. It is prepared and used in exactly the same manner as 
Archil, and gives the same colors; it also yields the same reactions. In 
fact, the two dyes commercially are not distinguished. 

6. Quercitron. —^This dyestuff is from the inner bark of a species of 
oak, the botanical name of which is Quercus citrina or Quercus tinctoria. 
It is found principally in Pennsylvania, Georgia, and the Carolinas. Its 
dyeing properties are due to two principles, quercitrin, C36H38O20, and 
quercetin, Co2H240n. The best varieties are shipped from Philadelphia, 
New York, and Baltimore; the Philadelphia variety being the most 
highly prized, f It is principally used in calico printing for the production 
of compound shades in conjunction with mordants of aluminium, tin 
chromium, and iron. It is also employed in woolen printing and leather 
dyeing. In the dry condition. Quercitron is of a yellow or buff color, being 
a mixture of the fibers with a fine powder of a bitter and astringent taste. 
The extract when freshly prepared is nearly transparent and of a dull 
orange-red color, which on standing deposits a yellow crystalline powder, 
and becomes turbid and considerably thicker. The extract is adulterated 
chiefly with molasses. In the form of extract it is known as Bark Extract 
and is usually sold at a density of 51° Tw. 

Patent Bark is prepared by boiling ground Quercitron bark with dilute 
sulphuric acid, the product being washed and dried. Its chief use is as a 
substitute for Flavine in wool dyeing. 

Flavine is a very pure dry extract of the coloring matter of Quercitron 
bark.J The best varieties contain a large proportion of quercetin, and 
yield yellow colors of great brightness. § Flavine is still somewhat used in 

* Archil is also still used to a considerable extent for bottoming Indigo on Wool. 
It is also used in the dyeing of browns, maroons, clarets and similar compound shades 
on wool. 

t Quercitron is essentially an American dye-product, it has long been made in large 
quantities in this country, and strange to say, has been extensively exported to Ger¬ 
many. Quercitron is not much used in this country for the dyeing of textiles, but 
it still has considerable vogue in calico printing and leather dyeing. 

t The coloring power of Flavine is from twelve to twenty times that of Quercitron 
bark. 

§ When dry Quercitron extract is treated with concentrated sulphuric acid a sul- 
phonic acid derivative is apparently formed. This acts as a yellow acid dye for unmor- 
wool. 
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conjunction with Cochineal for the production of bright yellowish scarlet 
colors.* 

The colors obtained from Quercitron and Flavine are dulled by pro¬ 
longed boiling in the dyebath owing to the presence of considerable tannin. 
The addition of glue solution is beneficial in this respect. 

6. Cutch.—Cutch, or Catechu, is the dried extract obtained from sev¬ 
eral Indian trees, a species of Acacia, the chief variety being Acacia catechu. 
The principal varieties are Bombay, Bengal, and Gambier Cutch. Bom¬ 
bay Cutch is obtained from the fruit and wood of the Arcea catechu, a 
kind of palm. Bengal Cutch is obtained from the twigs and unripe pods 
of the Mimosa catechu. The above two varieties are very similar in 
appearance, coming into commerce in the form of large blocks of a dark 
brown color, weighing from 36 to 40 lbs. and packed in leaves. They are 
hard but brittle, and are imported from Java, Singapore, Peru, and the 
East Indies. Gambier Cutch, called also cubical or yellow cutch, is obtained 
from the leaves of the Uncaria gambier, and occurs in trade in the form of 
small cubes. It is much more yellow in appearance than the two other 
varieties and is also much less soluble in cold water. It has a dull, earthy 
fracture and is porous. The best variety is grown in Rhio, in the Isle of 
Brittany, and is imported from Singapore. Another variety of Cutch is 
kino, or gum kino, which is obtained from the Pterocarpus marsupium. It 
has a reddish brown color and a highly lustrous fracture. 

Cutch contains two principal coloring matters, catechin, C 19 H 20 O 2 , and 
catechu-tannic acid, C 38 H 3 GO 16 H 2 O. It is chiefly used in cotton dyeing and 
in calico printing for the production of brown shades or as a tannin mor¬ 
dant to be topped with basic or other colors. Good qualities of Cutch 
should not contain more than 5 per cent of ash on ignition, nor more than 
12 per cent of matter insoluble in alcohol. It is frequently adulterated 
with starch, dried blood, sand, and clay. Starch is detected by treating 
the sample with alcohol, filtering, and dissolving the residue in hot water, 
cooling, and testing for starch with an iodine solution. Pure Cutch gives 
a decided green color with solutions of ferric salts, so the addition of other 
tannin matters may be recognized by the modified color given with ferric 
salts. Sand, clay, etc., are easily detected by making up a decoction of the 
sample and observing the amount of insoluble residue which remains, as 
pure samples should be almost entirely soluble in hot water. Blood may be 
detected in a similar way as starch, by treating the sample with alcohol, the 

* Neither Quercitron nor Fustic are equal to certain of the mordant dyeing coal-tar 
dyes in rcispect to purity and brightness of shade or fastness to light. Tartrazine is an 
acid yellow of great brightness and intensity which is much superior to these natural • 
yellow dyes in fastness to light. Milling Yellow 0 is a mordant dye which is faster both 
to light and fulling. Chrysophenine is a substantive dye which gives bright yellow shades 
on wool of great fastness to light. 
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Fig. 254.—Six-Roll Calender Hydraulic, (H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.) 

to stand for several days, when the catechin separates out and may be 
filtered off. The filtrate is evaporated to dryness and treated with alcohol 
to remove impurities. The product is a reddish brown powder soluble in 
water and alcohol, but not soluble in dry ether. With ferric salts it gives a 
grayish green precipitate, and gives no reaction with ferrous salts. Its 
aqueous solution is precipitated by gelatin, albumin, and sulphuric acid. 
Cutch may contain from 35 to 55 per cent of catechu-tannic acid, according 
to its source. With alkalies catechu-tannic acid forms soluble salts^ the 


residue being dried and heated in a test tube, when, if blood is present, 
ammonia and offensive odors are given off. 

As already mentioned, Cutch contains two coloring principles; the one 
is soluble in cold water and is termed catechu-tannic acid, or mimotannic 
add; the other is nearly insoluble in cold water and is termed catechin or 
caiechuic add, a brown amorphous substance. Catechu-tannic acid may 
be obtained by boiling pulverized Cutch with water, allowing the solution 
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solutions of which rapidly oxidize on exposure to the air and become of a 
reddish color. 

Catechin forms that part of Cutch insoluble in cold water. It is obtained 
in the pure state by taking the solid which separates out after boiling Cutch 
with water and cooling; it is purified by redissolving in hot water, boiling 
with animal charcoal to decolorize it, filtering hot, and allowing to cool. 
These operations may have to be repeated several times. The product 
obtained is in the form of white silky crystalline needles, which are very 
slightly soluble in water. Catechin precipitates albumin, but not gelatin. 
When dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid it gives a purplish colored 
solution. Though sometimes called catechuic acid, catechin has no acid 
properties, and is neutral to litmus. When dissolved in solutions of alka¬ 
line carbonates it rapidly al:)sorbs oxygen from the air and becomes dark 
red in color; and on the addition of an acid dark red ruhinic acid is precip¬ 
itated. If caustic alkalies are used as the solvent, then a very dark brown, 
nearly black, precipitate of japonic acid is obtained under similar conditions. 
This same substance is formed when a decoction of Cutch is oxidized with 
potassium bichromate; and, in fact, it is on this property that the dyeing 
powers of Cutch depend. 

Dyers utilize the coloring properties of both catchin and the catechu- 
tannic acid, but the calico printer requires chiefly the catechin. In gen¬ 
eral, Cutch is used in cotton dyeing for the production of browns and as a 
tannin mordant; it is, however, somewhat used in woolen and silk dyeing, 
being employed in the latter chiefly as a weighting and mordanting agent 
in the production of blacks. It is also used for the dyeing and preserving 
of sails and fishing nets, as well as in medicine as an astringent, and also in 
the tanning of leather. 

Cutch is best applied to cotton by boiling the goods in a decoction of the 
dyestuff and then allowing to stand for some time after which the cotton 
is taken out, squeezed, and worked in a hot bath containing potassium 
bichromate, which acts on the soluble catechin, and catechu-tannic acid to 
produce insoluble japonic acid on the fiber.* Some dyers enter the cotton 
into a hot bath of Cutch, then work it for some hours without furthei 
application of heat, and treat it as before with chrome. It is possible to 
use bluestone instead of chrome, and if the color is developed by the 
former it appears much yellower and not quite so full in shade as the colors 
produced by the latter. If bluestone is used, it is the better plan to add it 
directly to the bath containing the Cutch, and afterwards to develop in 

* Detection of Cutch on Dyed Fabrics .—Generally speaking, the color of Cutch is 
but little changed by reagents. Sulphuric and hydrochloric acids have but little action. 
With nitric acid the color is changed to orange. Ammonia has no action. Boiling 
solutions of bleaching powder destroy the color more or less. The ash will be found 
to contain chromium, and very often a little copper. 
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the usual way with chrome. In the latter case, the shades are fuller and 
faster to light than would be the case if no bluestone were used. Copperas 
may also be added to the bath for the purpose of darkening the shade. 
It is advisable when dyeing very dark Cutch browns to first work in a fairly 
weak bath, develop in the chrome and afterwards work in the Cutch bath 
again, and again develop with chrome, and repeat this until the required 
depth of shade is obtained. By this means, darker, fuller, and more level 
shades may be obtained than by using very strong solutions of Cutch. 
This method is especially applicable to the dyeing of warps and'cotton 
pieces. It should be noted that the presence of copper in the color-lake 
appears to make it faster to light. Instead of using the copper sulphate 
directly in the Cutch bath, as is usually done, the cotton may be worked 
in a cold solution of the salt, either on coming out of the Cutch bath or 
after being developed. Though chrome and bluestone are the chief metallic 
salts employed for fixing Cutch in cotton dyeing, other salts may also be 
used. Aluminium salts give a yellowish brown color, while tin salts give a 
still yellower color; copperas gives a brownish gray. Cotton dyed with 
Cutch has the property of being afterwards dyed with the basic and with 
alizarine (or natural) dyestuffs. In the former case it is the catechu- 
tannic acid, or the products formed from it by oxidation, that act as the 
mordant; in the latter case it is the chromium or copper fixed in the fiber 
which acts as the mordant. It is apparent, therefore, that if the tone of a 
Cutch brown has to be altered this may be accomplished by any suitable 
dyestuff of the above groups. In the case of the coloring matters requiring 
a metallic mordant, the dyestuff may be added directly to the Cutch bath, 
when, of course, the color produced by it would be developed at the same 
time as the Cutch. With the basic colors, however, it would be necessary 
to first dye the Cutch brown and then top off in a separate bath with the 
basic color. 

At the present time Cutch is very little used as a dyestuff for wool, 
although for the production of certain brown shades it might be employed 
with advantage. The objections to the use of Cutch are several: (a) 
The wool acquires a harsh feel; this might be remedied to a certain extent 
by using only the catechin, but this is too expensive, (h) The best and 
fastest shades are produced by the so-called “ saddening process; that is, 
first boiling the wool with the coloring matter and then fixing in a fresh 
bath with a solution of a metallic salt. As this process is not a very 
convenient one for dyeing to shade, it is easy to understand why Cutch is 
not much used. The manner of dyeing wool with Cutch is very similar 
to that for the dyeing of cotton, except that boiling solutions are used. 
Cutch may also be used on wool in conjunction with such dyes as Barwood 
and Camwood. By first mordanting with chrome or other metallic salt 
(bluestone or copperas), lighter shades are obtained than when the sMden- 
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ing method is used. The colors obtained with chrome are fairly fast to 
light and milling, and by the addition of a little bluestone to the Cutch 
bath these properties are increased. 

In silk dyeing cutch is used for two purposes. One is for the dyeing of 
silk plush an hnitation of sealskin; in which case the silk is dyed in a similar 
manner to cotton. The second is the use of Cutch in black dyeing, when 
the method is to first mordant the silk with nitrate of iron, and dye with 
Prussian Blue, after which the silk is worked in a strong decoction of Cutch, 
or better, gam bier, to which may be added a small amount of tin crystals. 
The silk absorbs a large percentage of catechin, and is then mordanted 
with pyrolignite or nitrate of iron and dyed in the usual manner. This 
method is used in the production of the so-called Lyons black, where it 
is desired to weight the silk about 10 per cent. 

7. Cochineal.—This coloring matter is derived from an animal source. 
It consists of the bodies of the female insects known as Coccus cacti; 
they are found in Mexico and Central America and other tropical and sub¬ 
tropical countries, and grow on certain kinds of cactus. At the proper time 
the insects are collected and killed by being steamed or dried in hot stoves; 
the former gives the black cochineal and the latter the silver cochineal. 

The coloring principle of Cochineal is carminic acid. The aqueous solu¬ 
tion of Cochineal yields the following reactions: 

Acids: Yellowish color. 

Alkalies: Violet color. 

Lime water: Violet precipitate. 

Alum: Slowly forms red precipitate. 

Aluminium chloride: Reddish violet precipitate. 

Stannous chloride: Violet precipitate. 

Stannic chloride: Bright scarlet color. 

Ferrous sulphate: Violet gray precipitate. 

Copper sulphate: Violet precipitate. 

Lead acetate: Violet precipitate. 

Zinc sulphate: Violet precipitate. 

Oxalic add: Red precipitate. 

Cochineal was formerly very extensively employed for the production 
of bright scarlets and reds on wool; it is still used to some extent for this 
purpose, but has been largely replaced by the acid scarlets. The scarlet 
cloth for the English army, however, is still dyed with Cochineal. In cotton 
dyeing Cochineal has no application, though small quantities are used in 
printing. Cochineal gives the following colors with the different mor¬ 
dants: 

Chromium: Purple. 

Aluminium: Crimson. 

Iron: Purple. 

Copper: Claret. 

Tin: Scarlet. 
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The principal colors are the crimson with alum and the scarlet with tin. 
Cochineal scarlet is faster to light than the acid scarlets; it is also quite 
fast to washing and fulling, but becomes a little bluer, though it does not 
bleed. The solution of the coloring matter for dyeing is best prepared by 
boiling the powdered cochineal insects in water and straining the solution. 

Ammoniacal Cochineal is a preparation obtained by steeping ground 
Cochineal in ammonia water for several days, three parts of ammonia being 
used for one part of Cochineal. A chemical reaction takes place resulting in 
the formation of a carminamide from the carminic acid. The mixture is 
then heated to drive off the excess of ammonia, and hydrated aluminium 



Fig. 255.—Tentcring and Drying Machine for Finishing Cloth. (D. R. Kenyon & Son.) 


oxide is added, and the heating continued until all of the ammonia is 
removed; then the mass is pressed into cakes. It is used for dyeing purple 
and crimson, and for rose reds in connection with ordinary Cochineal. Its 
color is not as readily affected by acids as that of the other Cochineal. 
It also gives a fine purple precipitate with oxychloride of tin. 

A good quality of Cochineal should not give more than 1 per cent of ash 
on ignition. It is frequently adulterated with half-exhausted Cochineal 
which is made to resemble white or silver Cochineal by drying and agitating 
with barium sulphate, white lead, etc. Black Cochineal is also adulterated 
with black iron, sand, graphite, and black oxide of manganese. These 
mineral adulterants are easily detected by powdering the sample and 
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treating with water, when the mineral matters will in most cases fall to 
the bottom. Occasionally, adulteration is practiced by adding extract of 
Brazil-wood. This may be detected by treating the sample with water, 
adding an excess of lime water, which completely precipitates the' coloring 
matters of the Cochineal, while if Brazil-wood is present the filtered liquid 
will have a purple or violet color. The value of different samples of Cochi¬ 
neal is best estimated by dissolving a given weight of the powdered sam¬ 
ples in water and observing the amount of standard alum solution neces¬ 
sary to precipitate the coloring matters completely. A more accurate 
method, perhaps, is to conduct a series of comparative dye-tests, using test 
skeins of woolen yarn previously mordanted with tin or alumina. 

Cochineal carmine or carmine lake is a brilliant red pigment produced 
by precipitating a decoction of Cochineal with alumina. Its manufacture, 
however, is still maintained as a trade secret. It contains a large amount 
of alumina and lime, coxnbined with a certain amount of nitrogenous matter, 
which seems to be essential to its formation. It is chiefly used by paper 
Stainers and calico printers. Cochineal carmine is liable to be adul¬ 
terated with starch, china clay, vermilion, and various pigment colors. 
These additions may be detected hy treating the sample with dilute 
ammonia water, which will readily and completely dissolve pure samples, 
while if any of the above-named substances arc present they will be left as 
insoluble matters. The ash should be under 10 per cent and the water 
should not be over 20 per cent. The ash should be examined for tin, 
which, if present, in any considerable amount indicates the presence of 
Biebrich Scarlet lake, which closely resembles Cochineal carmine in many 
of its properties, and is somewhat difficult to detect in small quantities. 

Besides the usual two-bath process of dyeing Cochineal a one-bath 
method may also be used, as follows: The dyebath is prepared with 6 
per cent of oxalic acid,'6 per cent of stannous chloride, and 20 per cent of 
Cochineal. The oxalic acid should be added before the tin crystals, other¬ 
wise a precipitate of stannous oxychloride will occur which will cause loss 
of coloring matter. A deficiency of tin causes the color to be dull and bluer, 
while an excess of tin gives a paler scarlet. The one-bath method gives 
yellower and more brilliant shades than the two-bath process, though more 
Cochineal is required. The presence of iron or copper in the dyevat should 
be avoided, otherwise the scarlet will be much dulled. To obviate this 
defect arising from the use of copper steam-pipes in the dyevat a piece of 
clean tin should be placed in the bath; this prevents the copper from being 
dissolved. For the production of very-yellow tones of scarlet it is necessary 
to use some suitable yellow dyestuff in connection with Cochineal. Fla¬ 
vine was generally employed for the purpose. 

8. Weld.—This dyestuff is obtained by drying a small herbaceous 
herb of a variety of mignonette, the botanical name of which is Reseda 
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luteola. This plant is indigenous to Europe. Its coloring principle is 
known as luteoUn, C 20 H 14 O 8 , and may be obtained as small yellow needles 
of a bitter astringent taste. It was formerly employed in the dyeing of 
wool and silk in yellow shades, but is not used to any extent at present. 

9. Persian Berries.—This dyestuff is also known as yellow berries, and 
consists of the fruit of the buckthorn and other species of Rhamnus, the 
principal and true varieties being Rhamnus amygdaline, R. oleoides, and 
R. saxatatis. The fruit is usually gathered when not quite ripe and 
on drying gives small berries of a peculiar shriveled appearance. The 
best varieties come from Smyrna and Alleppo. The color principle existing 
in the berries is a glucoside known as xanthorhamnin, C 48 H 6 CO 29 . Persian 
Berries are chiefly used in calico printing for the production of steam 
yellow and orange colors.* Persian Berries as they occur in trade are 
shriveled in appearance and of a yellowish green color. If too yellow 
they are of an inferior quality, while if brown or black, they are valueless, 
being either overripe or injured by dampness or long storage. The extract 
of Persian Berries is very liable to ferment and so deteriorate; when 
freshly prepared it is of a brownish yellow color. 

10. Turmeric.—This dyestuff is the tuber or underground stem of the 
Curcuma tinctoria, and grows principally in China and the East Indies. 
The chief varieties on the market are the Chinese, Bengal, Java, and 
Cochin. The coloring principle is known as curcumin. f It was used as a 
direct dye on cotton, wool, and silk, but may also be dyed in conjunction 
with metallic mordants. J In preparing Turmeric, the roots are dried and 
ground, giving a bright orange powder. It is sometimes adulterated with 
starch and mineral matters. Good qualities of the roots should be of a 
dull waxy appearance, the external color being a yellowish gray, while on 
fracturing, the internal color should be bright and more orange. The ash of 

* At the present time Persian. Berries are principally used in the form of extracts. 
On a copper mordant they give olive shades that are exceedingly fast to light. With 
different metallic mordants they yield the following colors: 

Chromium..brown 

Aluminium. bright yellow 

1^^^. dark olive 

Copper.yellow-olive 

. orange 

fThe coloring matter may be isolated by first extracting the ground root with 
carbon disulphide (to remove volatile oils and resins), and treating the residue with dilute 
caustic soda. The solution so obtained is acidulated with hydrochloric acid when 
the dye is precipitated in the form of yellow flakes. It may be further purified by 
recrystallization from ether. 

} In dyeing Turmeric, a little alum or acetic acid should be used, as if the dyebath is 
at all alkaline the fiber will not take up the color. It is also important that the tempera¬ 
ture should not be over 140° F. 
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Turmeric should not be more than 5 to 6 per cent and should be examined 
for common salt, which is often added to give the powder a brighter appear¬ 
ance. The best method of valuing Turmeric is to make comparative dye- 
tests on unmordanted woolen skeins. The dyeings should be done at 
fairly low temperatures as the color becomes dulled if the temperature of 
dyeing is too high.* 

11. Kermes.—This is the product of a female insect Coccus ilicis, 
which lives on a shrub Quercus coccifera, that grows in tropical climates. 
Good qualities have a rich deep-red color, and are in grains about the size 
of a pea. It was employed for the same purposes as Cochineal, but is 
very little used at present, f 

12. Lac Dye.—This is the product of a small insect, Coccus lacca, which 
lives on the twigs of the banyan (Ficus religiosa) and other trees of the 
genus Ficus, which grow principally in Bengal and British Burma. The 
coloring principle is laccainic acid, C 1 CH 12 O 8 . It was formerly employed 
for the dyeing of scarlet and crimson colors on wooLf The stick-lac of trade 
simply consists of the twigs of the banyan tree which have been coated 
to the depth of about J in. by propagation of the insect, which are then 
collected, dried and ground. Such a powder contains about 10 per cent 
of coloring matter and about 70 per cent of resin. The stick-lac is treated 
with water containing a little alkali, which dissolves out the coloring 
matter, which is then precipitated from its solution by the addition of 
alum, and the precipitate is collected and dried. The residue left after 
treatment with water is known as seed-lac, which if melted and filtered 
gives the shell-lac of trade. A good quality of Lac dye should be soft 
enough to be broken easily, and should also powder readily. The limips 
should be homogeneous and free from resinous matter. Samples that are 
hard and have a resinous appearance are usually of a low and inferior 

* Turmeric is extensively used in chemical analysis as an indicator for boric acid, as 
it gives with this acid a very characteristic reaction. Turmeric paper is filter paper 
stained with a solution of Turmeric. If this be moistened with boric acid and dried it 
shows a brownish red color, and on the addition of a drop of caustic soda it turns blue 
or green. 

t In the Mediterranean countries Kermes is still used to some considerable extent for 
the dyeing of leather and woolens. It is also used by the natives for dyeing the manes 
and tails of horses. Kermes is a very ancient dye, having been used in the East as far 
back as history goes. The coloring principle of Kermes is carminic acid, apparently 
identical with that of Cochineal. Owing to the fact that Kermes was formerly supposed 
to consist of grains, dyeings with Kermes were known as grain ” or ingrain ” colors, 
and this name passed on to those colors obtained with Cochineal, and later to the red 
color obtained with Primuline., 

t This dye is a by-product in the manufacture of shellac, and is still available in 
considerable quantity. It is still used extensively in India and Persia for the dyeing of 
bright reds and scarlets on wool. It is used very much in the same manner as Cochineal. 
It gives colors that are somewhat faster than Cochineal but not so bright. 
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quality. The amount of water in Lac dye should be about 10 per cent and 
the ash about 15 per cent. 

13. Experimental. Exp. 188. Use of Fustic.—Mordant a test skein of woolen yarn 
with 3 per cent of chrome and 4 per cent of tartar in the usual manner. Dye for forty- 
five minutes in a bath containing 10 per cent of Fustic extract, entering at 140° F. and 
gradually raising to the boil. Wash well and dry. Mordant a second skein with 5 
per cent of stannous chloride and 5 per cent of oxalic acid, and dye in the same manner 
as above with 10 per cent of Fustic extract. Mordant a third skein with 6 per cent of 
ferrous sulphate and 8 per cent of tartar, and dye as before with 10 per cent of Fustic 
extract. Note the difference in color obtained from the Fustic by the use of different 



Fig. 256, —Three-Cylinder Back Drjdng Machine. (Textile-Finishing Machinery Co.) 

mordants. Test the fastness of the color to washing and light, and compare the results 
with those given by Alizarine Yellow. Mordant a fourth skein with chrome and tartar 
as above, and a fifth skein with tin and oxalic acid; then dye with 10 per cent of 
Aurantine powder (Osage Orange). Compare these dyeings with those obtained 
with Fustic. 

Exp. 189. Use of Madder.—This dyestuff was formerly very extensively employed 
but has now been replaced almost entirely by the synthetically prepared Alizarine, which 
is the coloring principle of Madder. Madder consists of the ground root of Rvbid 
tinciorum, and is applied as a mordant dyestuff. Mordant a test skein of woolen yarn 
with 3 per cent of chrome and 4 per cent of tartar, and dye for forty-five minutes in a 
bath prepared by boiling 25 per cent of Madder in water and straining. Also add 4 
per cent of calcium acetate to the dyebath. This mordant yields a reddish brown color 
with Madder. In a similar manner dye a test skein which has been mordanted with 
10 per cent of aluminium sulphate and 8 per cent of tartar. This mordant yields a dull 
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red color. Dye a third test skein mordanted with 5 per cent of stannous chloride and 
5 per cent of oxalic acid and notic^e that an orange-red color is obtained. 

Madder may be dyed in a single bath as follows: Prepare a bath containing 5 per cent 
alum, 4 per cent tartar, 10 per cent Madder, and 4 per cent calcium acetate; enter cold 
and slowly bring to the boil, dyeing at this temperature for one hour. This is used only 
for light shades, as otherwise there would be considerable precipitation in the dyebath. 

Exp. 190. Use of Archil.—This dye, together with the related coloring matter Cud¬ 
bear, is but little used at present. It possesses the character of a substantive dye towards 
wool and yields a dull magenta shade. It can be applied in a neutral bath, though the 
addition of acid makes the color redder and brighter. The color is not fast to light or 
fulling, and only fairly so to washing. Dye a test skein of woolen yarn in a neutral bath 
containing 20 per cent of Archil paste, entering at 120° F. and raising to the boil for forty- 
five minutes. Dye a second skein in a bath containing 20 per cent of Archil paste and 
4 per cent of sulphuric acid. Notice the difference in the color caused by the use of the 
acid in the dyebath. Archil at the present time is not used as a self color, but in com¬ 
bination with various acid dyes for the production of browns, maroons, and clarets; 
it is also employed as a bottom for Indigo. It is not used for the dyeing of cotton. 
Silk may be dyed with Archil in a soap bath, with or without the addition of acetic acid. 

Exp. 191. Use of Quercitron.—This is a yellow coloring matter obtained from the 
bark of a species of oak. Quercitron itself consists of the ground bark, while Flavine 
is the pure dry extract of the coloring matter. Mordant a test skein of woolen yarn 
with 3 per cent of chrome and 4 per cent of tartar in the usual manner, and then dye 
with 10 per cent of Quercitron bark, boiling for forty-five minutes. On this mordant 
Quercitron gives an olive-yellow color. Mordant another test skein with 4 per cent of 
stannous chloride and 2 per cent of oxalic acid; remove the skein from the mordanting 
bath, add 1 per cent of Flavine extract, boil up for five minutes, then re-enter the wool 
and continue boiling for forty-five minutes. This method of dyeing should yield a 
bright canary-yellow. By increasing the amount of Flavine the color becomes orange- 
yellow. Quercitron and its products are but little used for wool dyeing at present, 
though they are still employed to some extent in both cotton and wool printing. The 
color is not particularly fast to either light or scouring. 

Exp. 192. Use of Cutch.—^This brown dyestuff is also a tannin, and in this latter 
connection it has already been considered. As a dyestuff it was formerly very exten¬ 
sively used on cotton, and for the production of certain tones of brown it is still 
employed quite largely in cotton dyeing. It is not used for the dyeing-of wool, as the 
fiber is made too harsh. In silk dyeing it is largely used, but only as a tannin in con¬ 
nection with Logwood black. Prepare a bath containing 15 per cent of Cutch and dye a 
test skein of cotton yarn for one hour at 195 to 210° F. Then squeeze the skein and 
treat for thirty minutes at 160° F. in a bath containing 5 per cent of chrome, and finally 
give a thorough washing. Darker shades of brown are obtained by the addition of blue- 
stone to the dyebath as follows: Dye a test skein of cotton yarn in a bath containing 
15 per cent of Cutch and 2 per cent of bluestone; squeeze and treat with chrome solution 
as above. 

Exp. 193. Dyeing Wool with Cochiaeal.—^The solution of the coloring matter is 
best prepared by boiling the cochineal bugs in water and straining the solution. 

(a) Mordant a test skein of wool with 3 per cent chrome and 4 per cent tartar; wash, 
and dye with 20 per cent Cochineal. 

(b) Mordant two test skeins of wool with 6 per cent of alum and 4 per cent tartar; 
wash, and dye with 20 per cent and 10 per cent respectively of Cochineal. The shade 
obtained is a crimson. A one-bath method may also be used: Dye a test skein of wool 
in a bath containing 6 per cent of alum, 5 per cent oxalic acid, and 20 per cent Cochineal. 
The crimson may be given a bluer shade by adding a little soda ash to the bath. 
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(c) Mordant two test skeins of wool with 6 per cent of stannous chloride and 6 
per cent oxalic acid; wash, and dye respectively with 20 per cent and 10 per cent Cochi¬ 
neal. The process may also be carried out in one bath, which method in fact is the most 
used: Dye a test skein of wool in a bath containing 6 per cent stannous chloride, 6 
per cent oxalic acid, and 20 per cent Cochineal. The oxalic acid should be added before 
the stannous chloride, otherwise a precipitate of stannous oxychloride will occur which 
will cause loss of coloring matter. 

A deficiency of tin causes the color to be dull and bluer, while an excess of tin gives 
a paler scarlet. Instead of oxalic acid, tartar may be used as the assistant, an excess of 
tartar giving a yellower tone to the scarlet. As a rule, a small amount of yellow dye is 
used in order to intensify the scarlet. The one-bath method gives yellower and more 



Fig. 257. —Thirty-one Cylinder Horizontal Dryer. (Textile-Finishing Machinery Co.) 

brilliant shades than the two-bath process, though more Cochineal is required to give the 
same shades, as in the single-bath method some of the coloring matter remains in the 
dyebath in combination with the mordant. The presence of iron or copper in the vats 
should be avoided, otherwise the Cochineal scarlet will be much dulled. 

(d) Dye a test skein of wool in a bath containing 5 per cent tin nitrate, 4 per cent 
tartar, and 20 per cent Ammoniacal Cochineal. The mordant here given is the one 
which works best with this form of Cochineal. Compare this color with the one obtained 
from ordinary Cochineal and tin mordant. A good rose pink may be obtained as follows: 
Dye a test skein of wool in a bath containing 2 per cent Ammoniacal Cochineal, 2 per 
cent Cochineal, 4 per cent tin nitrate, and 4 per cent tartar. The tin nitrate may be 
prepared by dissolving 1 part tin in 8 parts nitric acid. 
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THE MINERAL DYESTUFFS 

1. General Use of Mineral Dyes.—There are a few mineral com¬ 
pounds which are capable of being used for the dyeing of textile fabrics. 
Though formerly of considerable importance, this class of colors is now 
nearly obsolete in dyeing. They differ very radically from the vegetable 
and coal-tar colors in that they are of mineral nature and are not organic 
bodies. As a rule, they are exceedingly fast to light, and are also very fast 
to washing. The general method of dyeing these colors is to impregnate 
the fiber with a solution of some metallic salt, and subsequently to treat 
it with a solution of another compound capable of yielding a colored pre¬ 
cipitate with the metal already present. Lead salts, for instance, when 
added to potassimn bichromate give a bright yellow precipitate of Chrome 
Yellow (lead chromate); if this precipitation is produced within the fiber 
itself, then the latter will become dyed with the Chrome Yellow. 

Cotton is the fiber mostly used for the application of the mineral colors, 
the only color which is applied to wool being Prussian Blue. All the min¬ 
eral dyes make the fabric more or less harsh and stiff; this may be reme¬ 
died somewhat by after-soaping, or by using a cotton softener of oil, but 
it can never be removed entirely. Many of the mineral compounds used 
in the preparation of these colors are of a poisonous nature, which is a great 
drawback to their use; lead, copper, arsenic, mercury, and antimony 
compounds are all poisonous. As many of the metals forming the basis 
of these colors also serve as mordants with Alizarine and many acid dyes, 
the colors obtained with the metallic pigments may be shaded and modi¬ 
fied by the use of suitable coal-tar dyestuffs. Loose cotton is seldom dyed 
with the mineral colors, as it then becomes difficult to card and spin. 
The mineral colors, though now but little used in actual dyeing, are still 
employed rather extensively in calico-printing.* In the latter they are 

* The mineral pigment dyes are still used in the dyeing of window-shade cloth and 
awning cloth, the colors of which require great fastness to light. Khaki, which is 
obtained by dyeing with Iron Buff and Chrome Green, is largely used for tent and tar¬ 
paulin cloth for the army. It was formerly much in vogue for uniform cloth, but was 
abandoned as too harsh for comfort in wearing. During the recent war most of the 
khaki cotton uniform cloth was dyed with sulphur colors. The vat dyes are best and 
fastest for this purpose, but were not available during the war. 
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used in connection with albumin in the color pastes, and this on steaming 
becomes coagulated and rendered insoluble, and at the same time serves 
to fix the color on the cloth. 

The mineral colors differ in the principle of their dyeing from that of the, 
coal-tar dyes in that they are strictly of a pigment character. There is no 
combination between the coloring matter and the fiber itself; there is 
only a uniform precipitation of the finely divided insoluble pigment through¬ 
out the cells of the fiber, caused by the chemical double decomposition 
between the two soluble salts employed.* The metallic salt is absorbed 
by the fiber from its solution by osmosis into the cells of the latter; as 
the osmotic action is comparatively slow, in order that the final dyeing be 
thoroughly penetrated, it is advisable to allow the cotton to steep in the 
solution of the metallic salt for a considerable time, and before being entered 
in the bath the yarn cr cloth should be thoroughly wetted out, else the 
fiber will not become completely impregnated with the salt. After thor- 
‘ough saturation the goods may even be rinsed in fresh water without fear 
of washing out the metallic salt held in the pores or cells of the fiber; in 
fact, a moderate rinsing may be considered beneficial, as it servos to remove 
the excess of solution adhering to the outside of the fibers and between the 
interstices of the fibers themselves, as this is not removed by a simple 
squeezing or wringing. This portion of the metallic salt solution not held 
osmotically by the fiber would come off to a certain extent in the succeeding 
bath wherein the pigment is formed, thus causing an unnecessary con¬ 
sumption of chemicals, and the contamination of the second bath with a 
precipitate. There would also be formed a loosely adherent precipitate 
of pigment in the interstices between the fibers, which would not prove 
fast to washing or rubbing, and in the case of yarn would also dust off in 
the handling thereof, besides adding considerably and unnecessarily to 
the harshness of the cotton. The action of the second or precipitating 
solution is also by osmosis. Taking the formation of Chrome Yellow as an 
example, the solution of potassium bichromate gradually passes by osmosis 
into the pores of the fiber,' where it comes in contact with the lead acetate 
already present; the insoluble chromate of lead separates out, and thus 
is held securely in the pores of the fiber wdiile the second member of the 
reaction, the potassium acetate, being a soluble salt, passes back into the 
bath again by osmosis. 

* The so-called pastel colors on woolen piece-goods may be considered as a form of 
mineral dyestuff. These colors are generally dyed on bleached woolen pieces in the 
rinsing machine. For each piece about 6 to 9 lbs. of pure whitening are sifted into the 
washer containing a minimum quantity of water, the pieces are run a few times, then a 
dyestuff solution is added, and the pieces run for several times cold, and finally rinsed. 
For the production of pearl-gray shades zinc white may be used in place of whitening. 
The following dyestuffs are adapted to this method: Auramine, Orange II, Rhodamme, 
Acid Violet, Neptune Green. 
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Most of the mineral colors are very cheap in their application, but it is 
rather difficult to dye them to a matched shade. Their exceptional fast¬ 
ness to light and washing is their principal advantage. 

2. Mineral Khaki on Cotton.—Khaki is a brown color with a greenish 
or drab tone which is used very largely on army cloth for various purposes 
The color is supposed to approximate that of dry ground and so blend 
m with the country environment that the object thus colored has but 
slight visibility from the distance. The name is derived from an East 
Indian term meaning “ dirt.” Mineral khaki as dyed on cotton consists 
of a mixture of the oxides of iron and chromium in such proportion as to 
furnish the desired color. There are many different formulas in use for 
the production of this color; one which has proven very satisfactory is as 
follows: The cloth is first scoured and then treated with a solution standing 
at 36° Tw. and containing a mixture of the acetates of iron and chromium. 
The chromium acetate is prepared 
by the reduction of sodium bichro¬ 
mate with glucose and sulphuric 
acid in the presence of acetic acid. 

The solution is usually applied in a 
padding machine and hot so as to 
ol>tain good penetration. The cloth 
is dried over hot cans, and then 
steamed for four minutes in a rapid 
ager where the steam and air are 
at a temperature of 220° F. After 
steaming the goods arc treated 
with a boiling solution standing Fig. 258.—Rolling Machine. 

at 12° Tw. and containing 1 part (Curtis & Marble.) 

caustic soda and 3 parts of soda 

ash. When properly dyed mineral khaki is a very fast color, especially to 
light, washing, alkalies, and weather conditions; it is not fast to acids, which 
dissolve off the iron oxide. 

3. The Minor Pigment Colors.—^There are a number of metallic pig¬ 
ment colors which may be produced in the fiber besides the ones which 
have been mentioned in the foregoing pages. They are, however, of only 
theoretical value and possess no practical importance to the dyer. A 
brown color may be dyed on wool by working it in a bath containing lead 
acetate and lime; the sulphur present in the wool combines to form lead 
sulphide- A gray color on cotton may be produced by working the latter 
in a bath containing mercury nitrate, squeezing, and passing through a 
bath containing sodium sulphide. Cotton may be dyed with red oxide of 
lead by steeping in a bath of lead acetate and then passing through a bath 
containing a mixture of caustic soda and chloride of lime. A blue color on 
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cotton may be obtained by working in a bath containing ammonium 
molybdate and developing in a bath containing stannous chloride and 
hydrochloric acid. A yellow color on cotton or wool may be obtained by 
the use of titanium salts (see the application of these salts in mordanting). 
Cadmium Yellow may be precipitated in cotton by first steeping in a solu¬ 
tion of cadmium nitrate or chloride and passing through a bath containing 
sodium sulphide. Scheele^s Green may be dyed by first steeping the mate¬ 
rial in a solution of copper sulphate, then passing through a bath of caustic 
soda, whereby copper hydrate is formed, and finally treating with a solu¬ 
tion of arsenious acid, resulting in the formation of green copper arsenite. 
Another green may be made in the fiber by steeping in a solution of chrome 
alum, passing through a bath of caustic soda and finally through a bath of 
sodium arsenite. Both of these green colors are very poisonous. 

4. Experimental. Exp. 194. Chrome Yellow on Cotton.—Steep a test skein of cotton 
yarn for thirty minutes in a cold bath consisting of a 5 per cent solution (5 grams per 
100 cc.) of lead acetate. Squeeze evenly, and pass into a second bath consisting of a 1 
per cent solution (1 gram per 100 cc.) of chrome; work cold for thirty minutes. Squeeze 
and wash in fresh water, then soften by working in a dilute solution of a cotton softener 
or glycerin and soap. Finally squeeze and dry. In order to obtain heavier colors the 
alternate passages through the baths of lead acetate and chrome may be repeated several 
times. In place of using the ordinary acetate of lead (sugar of lead) the subacetate is 
preferred by some. This is prepared by boiling together 10 parts of lead acetate and 
6 parts of litharge (lead oxide) with 40 parts of water; filter, and use the liquor so 
obtained, diluting in accordance with the depth of color desired.* 

Chrome Yellow is formed in accordance with the following reactions: 

2Pb(C2H302)2+K2Cr207+H20=2PbCr04+2HC2H302. 

Lead Acetate Chrome Lead Chromate Acetic Acid 

Chrome Yellow may be applied to wool, silk, or any other fiber in the 
same manner as above described for cotton, but it is seldom if ever used on 
these fibers. In the dyeing of Chrome Yellow it is necessary to first apply 
the lead salt and then the chrome; if the reverse procedure is followed the 
pigment will be precipitated on the outside of the fibers in a loosely adh( 3 rent 

* The following method has been recommended for dyeing Chrome Yellow in prac¬ 
tice: Prepare a stock liquor by boiling 100 lbs. of brown sugar of lead and 50 lbs. of 
litharge with 18 gallons of water, and allow to settle; the liquor should stand at 125® 
Tw. Give the yarn a passage through lime water (1| ® Tw.), wring and then work in 
lead salt bath prepared by diluting the stock liquor with cold water to 10® Tw.; wring, 
and pass through lime water (1J® Tw.) again. The lead bath may be used continuously, 
being freshened up by additions of the stock liquor. Next prepare a chrome bath con¬ 
taining 6 lbs. of sodium bichromate per 100 gallons. Pass the yarn through the chrome 
bath, and then rinse by giving a few turns in water containing 1 part of hydrochloric 
acid to 300 parts of water. Finally wash well and dry. The chrome bath may also be 
used continuously, being freshened up from time to time with additions of chrome solu¬ 
tion. Some recommend the addition of 12 ozs. of zinc sulphate to the chrome bath in 
order to improve the quality of^the color. 
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condition, and will not be fast to washing. In dyeing heavy shades, in 
order to get the most even results and the fastest color, it is best not to 
use more concentrated solutions but to give the cotton several dips suc¬ 
cessively in the two solutions until the desired depth of shade is obtained.* 
To obtain the purest shades of yellow, it is best to have the chrome bath 
slightly acid, for if the latter becomes at all alkaline the resulting pigment 
will acquire an orange tone. On this account it is better to employ the 
bichromate pf potash rather than the neutral chromate. Chrome Yellow, 
though extremely fast to light, washing, and acid, is quite sensitive to the 
action of sulphuretted hydrogen, turning dark, owing to the formation 
of black lead sulphide. As the air of cities, especially in the vicinity of 
factories, and the air of houses heated by burning coal, always contains 
more or less sulphuretted hydrogen, this accounts for the gradual darkening 
of Chrome Yellow on exposure. This discoloration can be prevented to a 
considerable extent by incorporating with the lead salt a salt of zinc or 
cadmium, the sulphide of the former being white and that of the latter 
yellow in color. 

Exp. 196.—In order to show this action, add to the bath of lead acetate used in the 
above experiment 1 per cent of cadmium nitrate; then- dye a second skein of cotton in 
the same manner as the previous one. Take small samples of the two skeins and place 
them in a bottle, the air of which contains a minute quantity of sulphureted hydrogen. 
After some time it will be found that the first sample, dyed with the lead salt alone, has 
become perceptibly darkened, whereas the second sample, containing the addition of 
cadmium salt, is not altered. Though unaffected by acids, Chrome Yellow is changed 
to an orange by the action of alkalies; even lime water will serve this purj^ose. The 
orange color is due to the formation of a basic compound of lead chromate. To illus¬ 
trate this action, take a srnalLsample from the skein dyed with Chrome Yellow and boil 
it in a weak solution of soda ash; then wash and dry. It will be found to have changed to 
an orange color. Treatment with acid will in turn destroy the orange tone and restore 
the original yellow color; this may be shown by steeping the sample above tested in a 
dilute solution of'^ilphuric acid, when the color of the original Chrome Yellow will again 
be formed. 

By the action of strong caustic alkalies, Chrome Yellow may be com¬ 
pletely discharged or dissolved from the fiber, as may be shown by taking 
a small sample from the skein dyed with this color and boiling it in a solu¬ 
tion of caustic soda, when it will be found to become rapidly decolorized. 
This reaction is very useful in printing, as by its means discharge effects 
may be obtained. 

Exp. 196. Chrome Orange on Cotton.—^As already indicated in the previous experi¬ 
ment, this color may be obtained by forming the basic chromate of lead in the fiber 

* Yam dyed with Chrome Yellow is quite heavily weighted, the increase in weight 
sometimes amounting to as much as 40 per cent, and sometimes this is of advantage. 
There are limitations on the use of Chrome Yellow, however, on account of its poisonous 
character, the dust from materials dyed with it being injurious to the health of the 
workmen. 
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by the use of lead chromate and an alkali. Proceed as follows: Work a test skein of 
cotton yarn for thirty minutes in a cold bath consisting of a 5 per cent solution of lead 
acetate; squeeze, and pass into a second bath consisting of a 1 per cent solution of chrome 
and a small quantity of caustic soda. Enter cold and gradually raise to the boil for a few 
minutes. Wash in a warm dilute soap bath. 

A modification of the above method is to use the basic acetate of lead prepared in the 
manner prescribed in the previous experiment from lead acetate and litharge. 

The Chrome Orange obtained as above indicated may be brightened somewhat by 
working in a boiling bath containing lime. Dye a second skein of cotton in a manner 
similar to the first, repeating the treatment in the two baths three times. Squeeze 
and wash, then work for fifteen minutes at the boil in a bath containing 10 per cent of 
lime (quicklime). Finally wash and soap as before. 

By a stronger or weaker treatment with alkali, Chrome Orange may be 
made to vary in shade from a bright yellowish orange to a soarlet-red 



Fig. 259. —Automatic Clip Tenter. (Textile-Finishing Machinery Co.) 

The remarks made under Chrome Yellow as to its fastness and reactions 
with various agents are also applicable to Chrome Orange. 

Both Chrome Yellow and Chrome Orange are poisonous substances, 
and may give rise to cases of poisoning among operatives handling cotton 
dyed in this manner, or even to wearers of such fabrics. These dye may 
be tested for on the fiber by boiling a sample in caustic soda solution and 
then adding a few drops of ammonium sulphide solution, 'when a black 
precipitate of lead sulphide will be formed. 

Exp. 197.' Iron Buff on Cotton.—^This color is produced by precipitating a hydrated 
oxide of iron (FeaOa •H 2 O) in the fiber. Proceed as follows: Work a test skein of cotton 
yam for thirty minutes in a cold bath consisting of a 5 per cent solution of copperas 
(ferrous sulphate, FeS 04 ). Squeeze, and pass into a bath containing 5 per cent on the 
weight of the cotton of soda ash; work for fifteen minutes at 180® F. Wash and pass 
through a warm dilute soap bath. The reaction takes place as follows: 

2FeS04+2Na2C03+0=Fe203+2Na2S04+C02. 
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The oxidation of the iron fronm the ferrous to the ferric condition is effected by the 
atmospheric oxygen. By repeating the treatment with the two baths several times 
heavier shades of brown may be obtained. Instead of using copperas a solution of 
“ nitrate of iron ” (basic ferric sulphate) may be substituted, or a solution of ferric 
chloride. Another method of procedure is as follows: Work a skein of cotton as above 
in the same bath of copperas; squeeze, and pass through a cold weak solution of chloride 
of lime containing a little caustic soda for ten minutes. Squeeze, and repeat the 
passage through the two baths twice. This should give quite a heavy shade of brown. 
Wash well, and soap as before. The chloride of lime oxidizes the ferrous salt vety rapidly 
to the ferric condition; it also forms a certain amount of oxycellulose with the cotton 
which takes up the iron compound more energetically than the unmodified cotton. 
Another method of producing Iron Buff on cotton is to impregnate the material with the 
solution of the iron salt as before, then to pass it through a bath containing milk-of-lime 
after which it is squeezed and exposed to the air overnight. This latter operation is 
termed ageing.” 

The light brown shade obtained with iron oxide is also known as 
nanking and chamois. The brown color of the natural Nanking cotton is 
said to be due to its containing oxide of iron though this view is subject to 
some doubt. Iron Buff on cotton is exceedingly fast to light, washing, and 
alkalies, and also to exposure; it is decolorized, however, with acids, which 
may be shown by steeping a small sample of the dyed skein in a warm dilute 
solution of hydrochloric acid. In calico printing Iron Buff may be dis¬ 
charged white with citric acid or with a solution of stannous chloride in 
hydrochloric acid. 

As iron oxide forms a good mordant with the Alizarine and natural 
dyestuffs, Iron Buff on cotton may be topped off with these dyestuffs 
and quite an extensive variety of shades produced thereby. 

Exp. 198. In order to illustrate this procedure, dye three skeins of cotton a light 
shade of Iron Buff in the manner above indicated. Top off the first one in a bath con¬ 
taining 2 per cent Alizarine Red, the second one with 2 per cent Alizarine Blue, and 
the third one with 5 per cent Fustic extract (solid). Enter at a low temperature and 
gradually raise to the boil. Wash and soap in the manner before described. 

Exp. 199. Iron Gray on Cotton.—^This color is obtained by precipitating tannate of 
iron within the fiber. Proceed as follows: Work a skein of cotton for thirty minutes in a 
cold bath of nitrate of iron at 2° Tw.; squeeze, and pass into a bath containing 5 per 
cent of tannic acid; work cold for fifteen minutes. Wash and soap in the usual manner. 
Deeper shades of gray and slate may be obtained by repeating the treatment several 
times. The operations may also be reversed and the treatment with the tannic acid 
may take place first, as in the usual manner of mordanting cotton for the purpose of 
dyeing heavy colors with the basic dyes. Besides tannic acid itself the various natural 
tannins may be employed, such as sumac, cutch, chestnut extract, etc., in which cases 
the resulting color will be modified by the addition of the natural color of the tannin. 
By using rather concentrated baths and repeating the operations several times, cotton 
may be dyed black by this method. In fact, before the introduction of Logwood, this 
was the chief method for the dyeing of black on cotton. 

Iron Gray on cotton is quite fast to light and washing; on long exposure 
it turns rusty, owing to the gradual formation of iron oxide; it also turns 
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brown on treatment with alkalies for the same reason. Like Iron Buff it is 
also decolorized by the action of acids. 

Exp. 200. Manganese Brown on Cotton.—This color is also known as “ Bistre/' 
and is formed by precipitating an oxide of manganese in the fiber. Proceed as follows: 
Work a skein of cotton for thirty minutes in a cold bath consisting of a 5 per cent solu¬ 
tion of manganese chloride; squeeze and pass into a cold bath containing 10 per cent of 
caustic soda; work for fifteen minutes; wash in fresh water, and then pass into a dilute 
bath of cMoride of lime (about 1 ° Tw.); finally wash well and soap in the usual manner. 

In the treatment with caustic soda there is precipitated in the fiber a 
hydrate of manganese; a dilute bath of soda ash may also be used for the 
same purpose. The final treatment with chloride of lime is for the purpose 
of oxidizing the compound to the higher oxide of manganese. The result¬ 
ing compound is probably Mn 203 and consists of a mixture of manganese 
dioxide, Mn02, and manganous oxide, MnO. Bistre was formerly a very 
important color for cotton and extensively used both in dyeing and print¬ 
ing. It is very fast to light, washing, and alkalies; it is also fast to dilute 
acids but strong acids decolorize it, as also do reducing agents. 

Bistre may also be dyed on cotton by passing the material saturated 
with the solution of manganese chloride into a bath containing a mixture 
of caustic soda and chloride of lime, an operation which then dispenses 
with the use of a third bath. The use of soda ash in place of the caustic 
soda cannot be recommended, as the precipitate produced contains man¬ 
ganese carbonate, which is not as readily oxidized as the hydrate. The 
final dyeing is also apt to come out rather uneven. 

Exp. 201.—Bistre can also be produced on cotton by the use of potassium perman¬ 
ganate, as may be shown in the following manner: Work a skein of cotton for fifteen 
minutes in a cold bath containing 2 per cent of potassium permanganate. The cotton 
will be found to turn brown rapidly on exposure to the air; squeeze, wash, and soap in 
the usual manner. 

Manganese Brown is decolorized by treatment with either hydrogen peroxide or 
■ sulphurous acid; wherein it differs from the brown obtained from iron oxide. In order 
to show this behavior, take a small sample each of Iron Buff and Bistre and steep them 
for several hours in a solution of hydrogen peroxide; also steep two similar samples in an 
acidified solution of sodium bisulphite. It will be found that the samples of Bistre are 
more or less completely decolorized, while the samples of Iron Buff are not much altered. 

Bistre may be employed as the basis for the production of Aniline Black on cotton, 
proceeding as follows: Take a skein of cotton dyed a full shade of brown with Bistre 
in the manner above described, and work it in a cold bath containing 10 per cent of 
aniline salt; then gradually bring to the boil. Squeeze, wash thoroughly, and soap in 
the usual manner. This black is very fast to washing. By using paraphenylene-diamine 
or beta-naphthylamine, a very good shade of brown may be obtained which does not 
differ much in color from the original Bistre, but it is fast to acids. With alpha-naph- 
thylamine a plum color is produced. 

Cotton cloth dyed with Bistre has the property when subsequently 

d in the Indigo vat of taking up a greater amount of Indigo and fixing 
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it faster to washing than ordinary cotton. Bistre is sometimes used in 
dyeing of mohair plush in order to give a fabric in imitation of a natural 
fur pelt, the cotton back being dyed with Cutch brown in the yarn, while 
the mohair pile is woven from undyed yarn. The plush is then treated 
with a solution of potassium permanganate, which rapidly dyes the mohair 
brown and also colors the cotton back a fuller shade. As soon as the 
desired shade is obtained the material is washed and dried. Then by the 
use of rotating brushes a suitably thickened solution of sodium bisulphide 
is applied to the ends of the mohair pile, which causes the brown color to 
become discharged, and thereby imitate more closely the appearance of the 
natural pelt. 



Fig. 260.—Dryer for Dyed Cones. (Philadelphia Drying Machine Co.) 

Exp. 202.—In order to show the use of Bistre on woolen material, take a skein of 
wool and pass it through a cold bath containing 2 per cent of potassium permanganate; 
work for fifteen minutes; then squeeze and wash well. 

According to certain chemists, the irregularity which sometimes arises 
in dyeing Manganese Brown is due to the physical condition of the precip¬ 
itate itself. In order to overcome such defects, it has been recommended, 
af^r impregnating the cotton with the manganese salt, to pass it through 
a bath containing ammonia and potassium bichromate, whereby a rather 
unstable manganese chromate is precipitated in the fiber; this gradually 
decomposes, and the chromic acid liberated reacts with manganous hydrate, 
forming the higher oxide of manganese. The oxidation is completed by 
passing the cotton through a dilute bath of bleaching powder. 

Exp. 203. Chrome Green on Cotton. —A pale dull shade of green can be obtained on 
cotton by precipitating on the fiber oxide of chromium, Cr203. Proceed as follows: 
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Work a test skein of cotton for thirty minutes in a cold bath consisting of a 10 per cent 
solution of chrome alum; squeeze, and pass into a bath containing 10 per cent of soda 
ash; enter cold and graduaUy bring to the boil. Wash well and soap in the usual 
manner. By repeating the operations several times fuller shades may be obtained .* 

Chromiuni oxide gives a sea-green color on cotton which is exceedingly 
fast to light, washing, and alkalies; it is also fast to exposure, but is decol¬ 
orized by the action of acids. The color of Chrome Green may be bright¬ 
ened somewhat by passing the dyed cotton through a bath of dilute copper 
sulphate (the bath should be very dilute and warm). Chrome Green is 
seldom used at the present time as a self color on cotton, but it has had 
extensive use in conjunction with Iron Buff for the production pf the so- 
called khaki color with which the heavy cotton goods of the army are dyed. 

Exp. 204.—In order to obtain this khaki color proceed as follows: Work a test skein 
of cotton in a cold bath consisting of a 5 per cent solution of ferric chloride with a 5 per 
cent solution of chrome alum, then pass into a bath containing 10 per cent of soda ash; 
enter cold and gradually bring to the boil. Wash well, and soap as usual. By varying 
the relative amounts of iron and chromium salts, or by the addition of a small amount 
of manganese salt, the shade of this khaki color may be varied in order to obtain any 
tone desired. 

Exp. 206. Prussian Blue on Cotton.—^The production of this color depends on the 
precipitation of a ferrocyanide of iron within the fiber. On cotton it is dyed as 
follows: Work a test skein of cotton in a boiling bath of nitrate of iron (32° Tw.) also 
containing 5 per cent of stannous chloride; steep for thirty minutes, squeeze, and pass 
into a bath containing 10 per cent of potassium ferrocyanide (yellow prussiate of potash); 
work warm for fifteen minutes; then pass back into the bath of nitrate of iron again; 
finally squeeze, wash, and soften in a soap bath. 

Heavier shades may be obtained by repeating these operations several times; the 
cotton, however, should always be worked last in the bath of nitrate of iron in order to 
prevent the formation of a soluble variety of Prussian Blue. 

Exp. 206. Prussian Blue on Wool.—^For dyeing wool proceed as follows: Work a test 
skein of wool in a bath containing 10 per cent of potassium ferricyanide (red prussiate 
of potash), 20 per cent of sulphuric acid, and 1 per cent of stannous chloride; enter cold 
and gradually raise to the boil, when the wool will turn green and finally become blue. 
After boiling for ten minutes, lift, and add 1 per cent more of stannous chloride, and 
work for fifteen minutes longer. Finally wash well in fresh water. The depth of shade 
may be varied by employing greater or less amounts of potassium ferricyanide. If 
the blue color does not develop properly a few drops of nitric acid may be added to 
the bath for the purpose of accelerating the oxidation. Another method of dyeing this 

A color known as Chrome Green is sometimes dyed on cotton by topping a light 
shade of Indigo Blue with a Chrome Yellow. It is a color, however, which has not much 
use at the present time except for window-shade material and awning cloth. A Chrome 
Green can also be obtained by precipitating chromium hydrate or oxide in the fiber 
but this only gives a hght shade of sea-green. Before the discovery of the coal-tar 
peen dyes, it was customary to use chromium arsenite as produced on the fiber by the 
interaction of chrome and arsenite of soda. This gave a rather rich and fast shade of 
green, but it was very poisonous and at the present time is not used at all. WaU-paper 
was frequently dyed green in this manner (or printed) and many cases of arsenical poison 

traced to this pigment. Its use for this purpose is now forbidden. 
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color on wool is to use 15 to 20 per cent of potassium ferrocyanide with the addition 
of a small amount of alum and tartar to the bath. 

Prussian Blue also goes by the name of Berlin Blue; it was formerly a 
very important color, both for cotton and wool, and is even still used to a 
considerable extent, especially in printing. Before the introduction of 
Alizarine Blue it was extensively employed for the dyeing of army uniforms. 
Prussian Blue appears to be a complicated cyanogen compound of iron, the 
exact tone of which varies considerably with the manner of its production. 
Though not now employed as a self color in dyeing of silk, Prussian Blue, 
however, is still used as a bottom color in the dyeing of weighted black on 
this fiber. 

Prussian Blue is fast to light, washing, and exposure; it is also fast to 
dilute acids, but is dissolved by stronger acids, also by a concentrated 
solution of oxalic acid. With caustic alkali it is decomposed into potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide and brown oxide of iron. This latter reaction is still 
used for discharge work in printing. The action of stannous chloride 
in the dyeing of Prussian Blue is to brighten and give a reddish tone to 
the shade, probably due to the formation of a tin ferrocyanide. 

Exp. 207.—A bright green color on cotton may be produced by the combined and 
simultaneous use of Prussian Blue and Chrome Yellow in the following manner: Work a 
test skein of cotton in a cold bath containing 10 per cent of ferrous acetate and 10 per 
cent of lead acetate for thirty minutes; squeeze, and pass into a bath containing 5 
per cent of potassium ferrocyanide and 2 per cent of potassium bichromate. Squeeze, 
wash well, and soap as usual. 

Boiling soap solutions decompose Prussian Blue, leaving the brown 
oxide of iron on the fiber. On prolonged exposure to sunlight, the color 
becomes somewhat lighter, but the original tone is restored on being kept 
in the dark for some time. 

The theory of the application of Prussian Blue to wool is that when a 
mineral acid is added to a solution of potassium ferricyanide, the corre¬ 
sponding hydro-ferricyanic acid is liberated; this under the influence of 
heat and oxidation is decomposed with the precipitation of Prussian Blue. 
If nitric acid is employed in the bath, the shade of blue is somewhat 
greener than when the other mineral acids are used. Yellow prussiate of 
potash may be used instead of the red, in which case it was the custom of 
dyers to use a mixture of the three mineral acids, under the name of royal 
blue spirits,'^ or simply blue spirits.” Nitric acid is the best acid to 
employ in connection with potassium ferrocyanide on account of its oxi¬ 
dizing action. The stannous chloride was formerly used by the dyer in 
the form of a solution known as muriate of tin ” or finishing blue 
spirits.” The solution in this form often contained sulphuric and oxalic 
acids. 
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DYEING OF FABRICS CONTAINING MIXED FIBERS 

1. Character of Material. —There are a number of fabrics which are’ 
made up of mixed fibers; that is to say, instead of being composed entirely 
of wool or cotton or silk as the case may be, they contain two or more of 
these fibers together. Most frequently the warp is made of yarn from one 
kind of fiber while the filling is made of yarn of a different fiber, though 
in some cases the two fibers may be mixed in the same yarn. The most 
important of these materials may be grouped as follows: 

(a) Wool-cotton fabricSj known as union goods’’ or half-wool” 
goods. 

(b) Wool-silk fabrics, known chiefly as gloria.” 

(c) Silk-cotton fabrics, such as ribbons, satins, etc. 

In place of cotton we may also have artificial silk or mercerized cotton 
or linen; in place of wool we may have mohair or other animal-hair fiber. 

It is sometimes required to dye these goods in a solid color; that is to 
say, both classes of fibers are to be the same shade. In other cases two- 
color effects are desired; that is one fiber is dyed one color and the other 
fiber another color. As each land of fiber reacts somewhat differently 
with the various dyes and the many chemicals employed by the dyer, and 
as different methods of application must be considered, depending on the 
nature and character of the material, it will be realized that the dyeing of 
goods of mixed fibers entails processes quite different from those used in 
the dyeing of fabrics where only one kind of fiber is concerned. 

The use of mixed fabrics is on the increase, and they are being adapted 
to many classes of goods both for wearing apparel and for general fabric 
use. Consequently the application of dyes to mixed fibers has come to be a 
very important branch of dyeing, and the properties of the various dyes 
with reference to their use in this connection has been carefully studied. 

2. Fabrics of Wool-cotton or Union Goods —Fabr cs of wool-cotton 
materials are to be met in different stages of manufacture and while their 
treatment as far as dyestuffs is concerned is more often in the form of the 
woven fabric, yet there are instances where the material comes to the dyer 
in the form of yarn or even in a form intermediate to that of the spun yarn 

self. 
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Fabrics consisting of various mixtures of wool and cotton yarns or 
fibers are frequently known as “ union ” goods, although the exact desig¬ 
nation of the fabric or material will vary with the character of the goods 
or the usages of the trade in which they are current. For example, in 
knit-goods for the underwear trade, a yarn composed of a mixture of wool 
and cotton fibers is common y known as ‘ worsted,”, while the knitted 
fabric composed o' these yarns is known as “ merino.” A well-known 
suiting fabric made up of a cotton warp and a worsted filling is known as 


Fig. 261 .-Apparatus for Chloriug and Washing Union Goods to Clear White Cotton. 

cotton worsted”; . 
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obtaining a fabric with certain required properties which could not be 
obtained with wool alone. In the case of knitted underwear, for example, 
if an all-wool yarn were used, the resulting fabric would shrink so much in 
washing as to be unsatisfactory to the consumer; also it would be rather 
unpleasant to wear next to the skin on account of the rather irritating 
and scratching effect of the wool fiber. By the use of the proper amount 
of cotton in the make-up of the yarns used for the knitting of this class of 
garment, a fabric can be obtained which does not have the bad effect of 
excessive shrinking and is also soft to the skin, at the same time possessing 
more warmth and porosity than a fabric made entirely of cotton. Also 
in the preparation of many fabrics, a mixed cotton-wool yarn is used, or a 
cotton warp yarn, or a yarn in some other form of weave construction is 
employed in order to produce a cloth having certain desirable qualities 
due to the presence of the cotton. From this, however, it is not to be con¬ 
cluded that cotton is always used in connection with wool for these per¬ 
fectly legitimate purposes. There are many fabrics that attempt to mas¬ 
querade as all-wool that contain more or less cotton cleverly concealed 
in their construction solely for the purpose of deceiving the consumer, 
who very frequently in good faith purchases the cloth with the idea that it 
contains nothing but wool and the cheaper fiber is employed for the pur¬ 
pose of sophistication. This, perhaps, is less true at the present time than 
it was formerly, owing to the fact that cotton has risen tremendously in 
value and the margin of difference in the price of the two fibers is now much 
less than it used to be. 

Cotton is very largely used in connection with recovered wool (known 
also as extract wool, shoddy, mungo, etc.) for the production of low-grade 
cheap suitings and other fabrics within the purchasing power of the poorer 
classes. These fabrics, of course, do not possess the good qualities and 
wearing power of the all-wool fabrics of which they are a cheaper imitation. 
On the other hand, however, it may be argued that were it not for the use of 
cotton tod the cheaper forms of recovered wool, the cost of such fabrics 
would be largely beyond the power of the poorer classes to buy, and they 
would thus be deprived of materials which are very needful and useful to 
them. This does not, however, warrant the description of such goods as 
all-wool for the purpose of wantonly deceiving the purchaser into buying 
with the deluded idea that in doing so he is acquiring a great bargain. 
Such goods have a distinct field of usefulness of their own, but should be 
marketed for what they are and not for what they imitate. 

Sometimes the shoddy is more or less colored by a previous dyeing, 
and in this case it may be necessary to strip the material where a light 
shade is to be dyed on the union goods. The stripping is usually done by 
boiling the goods for one-half hour with 10 per cent of sulphuric acid and 
3 per cent of chrome, though in the case of light shoddy boiling with sul- 
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phuric acid alone will usually be sufficient. In stripping the shoddy a pro¬ 
longed boiling must be avoided, as otherwise the stripped color may again 
feed onto the wool. Also after stripping the goods must be washed in 
water containing a little alkali, preferably ammonia, in order to neutralize 
all of the acid, as otherwise the affinity of the cotton for the substantive 
dyes will be lessened and also there will be danger of the cotton becoming 
tendered by the action of the acid. 

It is sometimes possible to strip shoddy union goods, after the cotton 
has been dyed and in the same bath that the acid dye is applied to the wool. 



Fig. 262.—Cotton under the Microscope. (X140.) 


This IS done by adding the acid dye and the chrome together to the acid 
bath, so that the stripping and the dyeing of the wool is thus carried on 
simultaneously. Of course, in such a process it is necessary to use only 
such dyes on the cotton as will stand this treatment. It may be employed, 
for instance, where Columbia Black (or a similar black substantive dye) 
has been used for the cotton. It is also necessary to use only such acid 
dyes as are fast to the action of the chrome.* 


* Such acid dyes are as follows: 

Ponceau R, 4G Mandarine 

Victoria Scarlet Naphthol Yellow 

Guinea Red 4R Azo Acid Yellow 

Acid Magenta S Curcumeine 


Guinea Green 
Water Blue EC 
Wool Blue 6B, 2B 
Guinea Violet 4B 
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3. Detection and Estimation of Cotton and Wool in Mixed Fabrics.— 

When the cotton and wool threads exist in the cloth as separate and dis¬ 
tinct yarns their detection and estimation is a comparatively simple 
matter. If the separate yarns are picked out from the cloth and 
untwisted and pulled apart into a mass of the individual fibers the differ¬ 
ence between the appearance and behavior of the two will be easily appre¬ 
ciated, The cotton fibers give a mass which is denser, flatter, and of a 
different handle from that of the wool The latter is spongier, more 
curly and resilient. 

On examining the two masses of fibers under a strong magnifying glass 
or microscope, the specific differences in appearance and structure will 



become at once apparent to the eye. The cotton fiber has the appearance 
of a twisted, collapsed tube of a ribbon-like form and comparatively smooth 
on the surface (see Fig. 262), while the wool fiber is a rounded rod-like fila¬ 
ment, usually rather curly, and exhibiting a very characteristic scaly sur¬ 
face (see Fig. 268). These scales are arranged in an overlapping manner, 
somewhat like shingles on a roof, and usually the edges protrude slightly 
from the surface of the fiber in a saw-tooth arrangement.. It is this latter 
feature that causes the felting property of wool, and also which causes it 
to feel somewhat raspy when worn in close contact with the skin.* 

^ * After a little experience in the examination of wool and cotton it becomes an easy 
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Other tests, however, are also available, based on the radical difference 
in the behavior of cotton and wool with a solution of caustic soda. When 
boiled with a weak solution (5 per cent is sufficient) of this reagent wool 
is very quickly dissolved, whereas cotton is scarcely affected. Conse¬ 
quently ‘n cases where the two fibers are intimately mixed together so 
that they cannot be readily separated from each other by simple mechan¬ 
ical means, the procedure is to take a weighed sample and boil it for about 
ten minutes' in a weak solution of caustic soda. The wool will be dis¬ 
solved out of the yarn or cloth used, leaving the skeleton of cotton. This 
is washed to free it from the alkaline liquor, and is then dried in the air and 
reweighed. The weight so obtained gives the amount of cotton present, 
while the difference between this weight and that of the original sample 



Fig. 264.—Shrinking Machine for Cloth. (Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co.) 

gives the amount of wool. This test will also serve as a mere qualitative 
test for the two fibers, the suspected sample of cloth being boiled in the 
solution of caustic soda. If it dissolves completely only wool is present, 
whereas if any cotton is present, it may readily "Bd seen in the residue that 
is left after boiling. 

matter for one to readily distinguish between the two when they are in separate masses, 
even by a casual examination with the naked eye unaided by the rnicroscope; also the 
feel and general handle of the fibers are very characteristic and allow them to be easily 
distinguished by anyone who has had a little practice in the matter. When the two fibers, 
however, are intimately mixed together by being carded and spun into one yarn, for 
instance, the detection and estimation of the relative quantities of the two fibers becomes 
a somewhat more difficult matter. Under such circumstances it usually becomes neces¬ 
sary to unravel the yarn and tease out the fibers so as to separate them individually, 
and then examine the mass under the microscope. This will at once show the fibers in 
contradistinction to one another, and by noting the amounts of the two in a represen¬ 
tative sample a rough idea of their relative proportions may be obtained. 
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4. Properties of Union Goods .—As cotton and wool possess very dif¬ 
ferent properties in their behavior towards dyestuffs, mordants, and the 
various chemical agents employed in dyeing, bleaching, and finishing of 
fabrics, and also as these two fibers are distinctly different in their physical 
properties and characteristics, it is to be expected that the processing of 
union goods involves many differences in operation from those where the 
material treated consists of the one fiber only. Owing to this variation in 
the nature of the two fibers, the processes of dyeing union goods are rather 
more complicated and more difficult than is the case when handling woolen 
or cotton goods alone. A knowledge of the relative behavior of the two 
fibers is essential, and considerable ingenuity must sometimes be employed 
in order to obtain the results desired. Certain facts must be clearly borne 
in mind; as already pointed out above in the testing of wool and cotton, 
the former fiber is very susceptible to the action of alkalies, especially ii 
hot solutions; therefore it is not permissible to subject union goods t( 
processes involving the use of strongly alkaline liquors, such as are fre¬ 
quently employed in connection with cotton. On the other hand, cotton 
is quite sensitive to the action of acids or solutions of certain salts of an 
acid nature, especially if such solutions are allowed to dry into the fiber. 
Under such conditions the fiber becomes weakened and rotten and in time 
totally destroyed. Wool is not sensitive in this manner to acids, and many 
dyeing operations where wool alone is in question, make free use of acid 
liquors; but such conditions must be avoided where union goods are 
involved, or the process must be so modified as to protect the cotton from 
the action of the acid. 

Wool rather easily takes up certain metallic salts which act as mordants 
for the fixation of dyestuffs, whereas cotton is very weakly reactive towards 
such salts, and docs not absorb them in sufficient amount to be useful as 
mordants for dyes. Again, wool combines with certain dyes readily, while 
cotton is practically inert towards the same dyes; and furthermore certain 
dyes require special methods for their proper fixation on cotton which com¬ 
bine directly with wool, ft may be seen, therefore, that dyeing processes 
which might be suitable for the dyeing of wool would not be available for 
the dyeing of union goods. 

6. Bleaching of Union Goods.—^Bleaching processes are seldom em¬ 
ployed in connection with union goods, as it is very seldom required that 
such fabrics be marketed in the white condition. Also it is very seldom 
that they are dyed in light shades or tints for which a bleached bottom 
would be necessary. Dark colors are more often used, such as blues, 
browns, and blacks. If it should be required, however, to bleach a fabric 
composed of wool and cotton the most convenient and satisfactory process 
would be to employ the peroxide method, the goods being steeped for 
several hours in a 1 per cent solution of hydrogen peroxide, prepared 
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either directly from a strong hydrogen peroxide solution by proper dilu¬ 
tion or indirectly by the use of sodium peroxide dissolved in water con¬ 
taining a sufficient quantity of sulphuric acid to neutralize the alkali. 
The usual method of bleaching cotton with solutions of chloride of lime 
cannot be employed, as the wool would be discolored and weakened. 
Also the usual method of bleaching wool by the action of fumes of 
burning sulphur or with solutions of sodium bisulphite is not available, 
as these agents do not satisfactorily bleach the cotton while the acid devel¬ 
oped in the process is liable to seriously injure the cotton fiber. 

6. Action of Dyestuffs on Union Goods.—Before proceeding to a con¬ 
sideration of the specific methods of dyeing various kinds of wool and 
cotton mixtures, it will be well to first discuss the behavior of the different 
classes of dyestuffs on this character of material. For this purpose it will 
be sufficient to classify the different dyes under the following groups: (a) 
basic dyes; (6) acid dyes; (c) substantive dyes; {d) sulphur dyes; (c) 
mordant dyes; (/) vat dyes; and ({/) vegetable dyes. 

The basic dyes have but little affinity for the cotton fiber, and in con¬ 
sequence cannot be dyed on this fiber directly, but require the use of a 
mordant, such as tannic acid fixed with tartar emetic; these dyes, however, 
are dyed very readily on wool directly from neutral baths, and usually 
their affinity for this fiber is so strong that in order to produce even colors 
it is necessary to retard the dyeing by the use of a small amount of acid 
in the dyebath. 

The acid dyes have even less affinity for cotton than the basic dyes, 
and only give stains on this fiber when used directly; there is even no very 
satisfactory method for mordanting the cotton whereby it may be dyed 
with acid colors having a satisfactory fastness to washing, consequently 
these dyes have little or no use in this connection. The acid dyes, how¬ 
ever, have a strong affinity for the wool fiber, and are used very largely 
for this fiber, being dyed directly from baths containing acid. In the dye¬ 
ing of union goods, therefore, the acid dyes are employed chiefly for shading- 
the wool while leaving the cotton undyed. As it is not a very good thing 
to use hot acid baths in connection with cotton, recourse is generally had 
to those acid dyes which will be taken up by the wool even from neutral 
baths or from baths acidulated with such weak organic acids as acetic or 
formic acids, as these have but little effect on cotton, and their use is not 
attended with any special danger to this fiber. 

The siibstaniive dyes are perhaps the most important class of colors for 
the dyeing of union fabrics, as these dyes are taken up by both the cotton 
and the wool from neutral or slightly acid baths. Even here, however, a 
proper selection of the dyes must be made, as some of the substantive dyes 
have a greater affinity for the cotton than the wool, some have about the 
^ame affinity fox both fibers, while others have a stronger attraction for 
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the wool. In most cases, however, the tone of the color is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent on the cotton than it is on the wool, even where the dye possesses 
the same affinity for both fibers. In such cases it is necessary to tone the 
wool to match the cotton or special methods of dyeing are employed so as 
to regulate the relative amounts of the dye taken up by both fibers respec¬ 
tively. This is generally accomplished by a proper regulation of the tem¬ 
perature of the dyebath or by having it slightly acid or alkaline. Most 
of the substantive colors dye better on the wool at temperatures near the 
boil, whereas they dye better on the cotton in lukewarm baths. In weakly 
alkaline baths the attraction of the dye for the wool is lessened, while 
that for the cotton is somewhat increased. By using a slightly acid bath 
the opposite effect may be obtained. 

The sulphur dyes are primarily cotton dyes, as they have to be applied 
from baths rather strongly alkaline with sodium sulphide in order properly 



Fig. 265.—Cloth-Spreading and RoUing Machine with Hot Water Box. (Curtis & 

Marble.) 

to dissolve the dyestuff. As this alkali exerts a strong dissolving action on 
wool, it is not possible to dye union goods in such a bath, and in conse- 
.quence this class of dyes has little or no use for this class of goods. There 
are some special jnethods which make it possible to use these colors to 
some extent, such as the use of ammonium sulphide in place of sodium 
sulphide, and keeping the bath at a low temperature, and also using glucose 
in the bath. But none of these methods is of any very practical impor¬ 
tance, and possesses Kttle more than academic interest.**' 

* A large quantity of union goods, however, is made up by first dyeing the cotton in 
the yarn (either as skein or warp) with a sulphur color, such as Sulphur Black, Brown, 
or Blue, then weaving with the wool and subsequently dyeing the woven piece with acid 
colors. The sulphur dyes are especially suitable to this style of dyeing, as they are fast 
to boiling acid bath that is used for dyeing the wool, and are in consequence often 
spoken of as '' cross-dye colors, as this process of dyeing is known to the dyer as cross- 
jmig. Also sulphur dyes may be applied to loose cotton which is subsequently spun 

with undyed wool to form a mix or blend. The woolinay he afterwards dyed to 
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The mordant dyes require the use of a metallic mordant for their proper 
fixation of the fiber, whether of cotton or of wool. As cotton cannot 
readily be mordanted for this purpose, these dyes have but little applica¬ 
tion to union goods. The further fact that the mordanting operations 
required for wool would apt to be injurious to the cotton also considerably 
limits the possibilities of using the mordant dyes in this connection. For 
the production of certain fast colors, however, and especially blacks (as 
for example of hosiery), it is possible to first dye the cotton in the loose 
stock with a sulphur color, and after the hosiery has been knitted with the 
wool in the undyed state, the piece is dyed with an after-chromed wool 
black to produce a uniformly dyed fast black color. The sulphur dye 
in this case is not affected by the after-chroming dyeing process. In cases 
where a single thread of all-cotton together with another single thread of 
all-wool is used in the construction of the garment, it is possible first to 
dye the cotton with the sulphur color in the yarn form. 

The vat dyes, although including the fastest dyes known for cotton, are 
not employed to any extent in the dyeing of wool-cotton materials, as 
the special methods required for the application of these colors are not well 
adapted to union goods. 

Of the class of vegetable dyes, Logwood is about the only one used to any 
extent in the dyeing of union fabrics. This dye is chiefly used in connec¬ 
tion with a metallic mordant (chrome, iron and bluestone) for the produc¬ 
tion of a black color. Sometimes Logwood is used as a one-bath dye for 
union goods, in which case the Logwood is used in a bath containing iron, 
bluestone and oxalic acid (the latter to prevent the precipitation of the 
color-lake in the bath) and subsequently adding soda ash to develop the 
color by neutralizing the acid. Also Logwood is considerably used for 
what is known as speck '' dyeing. This relates to the covering up of 
undyed vegetable fibers in woolen or worsted cloths. 

7. Preparation of Union Fabrics for Dyeing.—A large number of wool- 
cotton fabrics do not require any special preparation previous to dyeing; 
articles like knit-goods, hosiery, etc., for instance, will generally only 
require a slight scouring in a lukewarm, dilute soap bath. Woven cloths, 
however, and especially those containing cotton warps, will have to be 
given a more severe scouring in order to remove the sizing materials always 
employed on the warps; also in order to remove completely the oil and dirt 
in the wool yarns. In this process the wool will shrink somewhat, while 
the cotton practically does not shrink at all, or to a much less extent. On 

match the cotton (this is almost entirely limited to the case of blacks), but more often 
the wool is left in the undyed condition, thus giving a gray or Oxford mix, or if only 
a small proportion of the dyed cotton is used, a silver mix is obtained. Mixed yarns of 
this character are quite extensively used for knitting yarns for underwear, sweaters, 
and even many kinds of woven fabrics. 
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this account the cloth will cockle up, and has to be put through a special 
process known as '' crabbing/' Crabbing consists really in treating the 
cloth with boiling water so as to soften up the wool fiber and make it plastic, 
and then subjecting the cloth to heavy pressure or tension while it is being 
cooled with cold water. The wool is thus set " in its fixed position and 
does not shrink, so that the cloth afterwards presents a smooth, even 
appearance. i 

Sometimes the cloth is singed previous to crabbing for the purpose of 
burning off the loose fuzzy protruding fibers in order to obtain a smoother 
and cleaner-looking surface. This, however, depends on the character of 
the cloth and the nature of finish to be obtained. 

When it is desired to give the cloth a high luster in the finish a process 
of steaming (or decatizing) is frequently given after the crabbing. In 
this operation the cloth is tightly wound on a perforated cylinder and 
treated with dry steam, and then cooled. This gives the wool a high luster. 
Sometimes the decatizing is not done until after the dyeing, in which case 
the dyes used must be fast to this process. In decatizing it is important 
that the steam used is dry (does not contain any condensed water, which 
would cause spotting of the goods). Usually steam of 1 to 2 atmospheres 
pressure is used. Also the cloth as rolled on the cylinder should be well 
enveloped with a cloth cover in order to prevent the outside layers from 
cooling off too rapidly. The treatment with the steam usually lasts only 
from five to eight minutes, after which the cloth is unrolled on to another 
similar cylinder and then steamed again so as to avoid possible uneven 
action, as the end which was first inside now becomes the outside end. 
After steaming the cylinder of cloth should be placed in a horizontal 
frame and turned slowly for about half an hour in order to permit of an 
even cooling. 

After decatizing the goods are ready for dyeing, and for such goods the 
dyeing should be done in machines permitting of running the cloth in the 
open width to prevent the development of crease marks. Goods that are 
not decatized may be dyed in the rope form very often, though this will 
naturally depend upon the particular character of the goods being 
handled. 

8. The Dyeing of Union Fabrics.—From the previous consideration of 
the different behavior of wool and cotton towards the various classes of 
dyestuffs it may be readily presumed that there is little difficulty to be 
experienced in dyeing one fiber while leaving the other practically undyed. 
If an acid dye, for example, is used, and a strongly acid boiling bath is 
employed, the wool will be dyed while the cotton will be left practically 
undyed. On the other hand, the cotton alone may be dyed by using a 
^^er mordanted with tannin and tartar emetic and dyeing with a basic 
in a cold bath; or certain substantive dyes may be used (such as 
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Heliotrope, Congo Rubine, Diamine Pure Blue, etc.) in a cool bath, and 
the wool will be left practically white. 

In practice, however, it is far more often required that both fibers 
should be dyed as near as possible the same shade in order to furnish a 
uniform piece of goods. Usually the cotton should be dyed a little bit 
darker than the wool, as this will cover it up better and its presence will 
not be so noticeable. It is frequently necessary to dye each fiber irre¬ 
spective of the other; for instance the w^ool may first be dyed in an acid 
bath, leaving the cotton undyed; then the cloth is mordanted with tannic 
acid and fixed with tartar emetic, washed and dyed in a cold bath with a 



Fig. 266.—Four-bowl Water Mangle. (Mather & Platt.) 


basic dye. During the latter operation the color of the cotton must be 
sampled from time to time to see if it has acquired the correct tone and the 
proper depth of shade. It is necessary to use a cold bath, since the basic 
dyes will dye on the wool in a warm bath. Such a process, however, re- 
qmres the use of four separate baths, which makes it both complicated 
and costly. On this account it is seldom employed except for certain 
special kinds of material. 

A simpler process, requiring only the use of two baths, is first to dye 
the wool as before with an acid dyestuff and then to dye the cotton in a 
second bath with a substantive dyestuff, using, if necessary, a slightly 
alkaline bath at a moderately low temperature in order to prevent the 
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wool from becoming dyed. Also, of course, care must be exercised in the 
proper selection of the dyestufe to be used. In using this process the 
order of dyeing the two fibers may sometimes be reversed; that is to say, 
the cotton may first be dyed in a cold or lukewarm bath with a sub¬ 
stantive dye, and then the wool may be dyed in a boiling acid bath with 
an acid coloring matter. It is necessary, of course, to use only such 
substantive dyes in this process as will not be affected by the acid bath. 
This method of procedure is used quite frequently for the dyeing of suit¬ 
ings and dress-goods having a cotton warp and a wool filling; the cotton 
warp being dyed previous to weaving, and the wool being subsequently 
dyed in the woven piece. The sulphur dyes are especially adapted to this 
method, as they will stand the wool cross-dyeing; there are also certain 
of the substantive dyes which will stand a cross-dyeing operation.* 

Another two-bath process to be noted is that which has to do chiefly 
with the speck dyeing of black pieces; in order to cover up the cotton (or 
other vegetable fibers) which may be on the surface of the goods the pieces 
may be treated with sumac and copperas, which will give an iron black. 
A better method, perhaps, is to use certain substantive black dyes (such 
as Direct Black VT, Pluto Black P and Diamine Milling Black), which 
will dye well on the cotton in a cold bath. 

There are also single or one-bath methods for the dyeing of union goods. 
These chiefly depend on the use of substantive dyes so selected as to dye 
both fibers as nearly alike as possible. By properly varying the tempera¬ 
ture and alkalinity of the bath it is often possible to adjust the absorption 
of the color on the two fibers as to obtain the results desired. The cloth is 
usually dyed for ten to fifteen minutes in a boiling bath so that the wool 
will take up most of the color; then the stea^m is shut off and the bath is 
allowed to cool down, when more dye solution is added and the color is 
thus allowed to feed on to the cotton. By proper adjustment of the con¬ 
ditions it is often possible to obtain very satisfactory uniformity of color. 
Unfortunately, however, it is seldom the case that one dye will give exactly 
the same tone of color on both fibers, so that it is usually necessary to shade 
either the cotton or the wool with other dyes. When the cotton is to be 
shaded, this is usually done by adding the required dye in the cooled bath. 
When the wool is to be shaded a suitable acid dye is added, or certain 
special dyes may be used (such as the Sulphon dyes) which only dye the 

* For the better classes of half-woolen fabrics the cotton is usually dyed in the form 
of warps previous to weaving; this is particularly true of blacks, browns, and other heavy 
colors. By this means there is less injury and alteration of the wool and the goods can 
be given a softer and better handle. Furthermore, clearer and brighter colors can be 
obtained. There is also a greater diversity possible in the selection of the dyestuffs to 
be employed. In the case of the lower grades of half-wool fabrics, especially those con¬ 
taining shoddy and recovered wool with cotton warp, it is more customary to dye both 
fibers in the piece after weaving. This is especially true where light colors are used. 
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wool in a hot bath." Rhodamine and other similar acid dyes that will 
takc^ up on tlie wool from a neutral bath are very useful for shading pur¬ 
poses (such as Fast Red A, Croceine Scarlet, etc.). This shading may be 
carruxl out in tlie same bath, but requires considerable skill and experience 
in order to obtain the desired results. This is especially the case where 
it is necessary to match a given shade or particular tone of color. 

Sinc e the introduction of the substantive cotton dyes the use of the one- 
bath process for the dyeing of union goods has been greatly extended and 
imiu’ovcKl. It has gradually come to be the one most favored by dyers, 
as it is now possililc to obtain almost any desired effect with a minimum 
handling of the goods and a great simplicity of process, so that there is 
littlci difficAilty cxpciicncied in matching of shades to sample and in bringing 
up tlie c‘olor of both fibers to the same tone and depth. As a consequence, 
the oldcu’ and more complicated processess of dyeing union goods have been 
more and more abandoned. 

9. Dyeing Processes for Union Goods.—The details for the proc¬ 
esses for wool-cotton goods may now be considered with special 
refereiK^e to the different classes of dyes to be employed. 

(a) Two-hath Process .—The wool portion is first dyed with the suitable 
acid (lyes in the customary manner using a dyebath to which is added 4 
per cent of sulphuric acad and 10 per cent of glaubersalt. The necessary 
dye or mixture of dyes is first dissolved in hot water and then added to the 
bath. The goods arc dyed for about an hour at a temperature of about 
2()()^ F. Instead of using acid and glaubersalt, 10 per cent of sodium 
bisulphate may be employed. The material is then washed in order to 
natiovcj the excess of acid and dye solution and the cotton is mordanted 
by passing into a bath containing 2 to 10 per cent of tannin (depending 
on the dc^pth of color to be dyed). The goods are entered at a tempera¬ 
ture of about 200^ F., the heat shut off and the cloth run in the cooling 
bath for one hour. In order to fix the tannin in an insoluble form the 
cloth is then run through a cold bath containing 2 per cent of tartar emetic. 
This is an antimony salt and forms an insoluble antimony tannate with 
the tannin. Rinse and finally dye in a bath containing a suitable basic 
dyestuff together with 2 per cent of acetic acid. The dyeing should be 
done cold, or at least not over lukewarm, in order to prevent the color 
being takcni up by the wool The dyeing in this bath should be so manipu- 

* In matching of union goods in dyeing to a sample it must be remembered that by 
prolonged boiling the substantive dyes tend to feed off from the cotton onto the wool, 
and that after having matched the sample with respect to the cotton, and then trying to 
boil on more color to the wool, it is possible to let down the color on the cotton so that 
the latter no longer shows a match. Therefore superfluous boiling of the bath should be 
avoided. It should also be noted that either stripped or unstripped shoddy takes up 
the dye more raawiily than pure wool, therefore in dyeing such material only those siib- 
jBtentivc dy^ i^ould be selected which stain the wool least. 
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lated by additions of dyestuff solution that the cotton is dyed a slightly 
heavier shade than the wool. 

(b) Two-hath Process ,—The wool is first dyed with an acid dye as above 
described and then rinsed and dyed in a second bath with a suitable sub¬ 
stantive cotton dye in a cold or lukewarm bath with the addition of 10 
to 20 per cent of glaubersalt. 

(c) Two-bath Process ,—The wool is first dyed with an acid dye as 
above described, rinsed, and the cotton is mordanted with tannin or suma'c 
and then fixed with copperas or the so-called nitrate of iron (which is 
really a basic sulphate of iron). The tannin and the iron salt give a bluish 
black or dark slate color, so this process is used only for dark blues or blacks. 



Fig. 267.—Palmer Machine for Finishing Cashmeres, etc. 

After fixing with the iron salt it is recommended to rinse the goods in a bath 
containing some lime water.* 

(d) Two-bath Process ,—The wool is first dyed with an acid dye as 
before; the goods are rinsed and the cotton is dyed in a cold bath with 
suitable substantive black dyestuffs. This method is used chiefly for 
speck dyeing of black colors, f 

* For the dyeing of blacks the following method is frequently employed: The cloth 
is first given a treatment with a tannin bath to mordant the cotton, followed by a fixing 
bath with copperas and bluestone; the wool is then mordanted with chrome and the 
dyeing is done with Logwood (properly toned with Fustic). 

t This method is frequently employed where the wool in the union material will not 
stand a long boiling in a, neutral bath, and it is also preferred when it is desired to give 
the wool a firmer feel. The process is also called “ burl ” dyeing, and is intended chiefly 
for the purpose of covering up the cotton so that it will not be easily apparent. After 
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(e) Two-bath Process ,—The cotton is first dyed in a cold bath with 
suitable substantive dyes which are fast to cross-dyeing. The dyeing is 
usually done on the jigger in a short bath. The goods are rinsed and then 
the wool is dyed with Sulphon dyes or other suitable acid dyes that may be 
used in a bath with ammonium acetate instead of sulphuric acid.* 

(/) One-bath Process .—The material is dyed in a bath with suitable 
substantive dyes with the addition of 30 to 60 per cent of glaubersalt. f 
The bath is heated to a boiling temperature and the goods are run for 
about half an hour, and then a sample is taken for matching; if the wool is 
too light, t or if it does not have the proper tone of color, it is matched up 
by adding the necessary color and continuing the boiling for a short time. 
If, on the other hand, the cotton is too light, the steam is shut off and the 
goods arc run in the cooling bath and if necessary an addition of the proper 
cotton dyestuff is made. After dyeing the goods are rinsed and dried. 
The dyebath is pr(^.serv(‘>d for subsequent lots with the necessary additions 
of dyes and a srtiall quantity more of glaubersalt. 

the acid dye has been applied to the wool, the goods should be rinsed in a bath contain¬ 
ing a little ammonia or soda, and then the cotton is dyed with such cotton colors as may 
be applied in a fresh cold bath. An addition of about 10 lbs. of glaubersalt per 100 
gallons of licjuDr is made, both the dye and the salt being first dissolved in boiling water 
and then added to the cold bath. 

* This method is often employed for the dyeing of blacks on shoddy material which 
does not require the cotton war]:) to be dyed exactly the same shade as the woo' as long as 
it is covered in a manner that conceals its presence. The cotton is first dyed with Colum¬ 
bia Black (or other suitable substantive black dye which is fast to treatment with dilute 
acid at a boiling t(impcrature). The bath is made up as concentrated as possible with 
6 per cent of Columbia Black, 20 per cent of glaubersalt and 3 per cent of soda ash, and 
the goods are dyed at 140 to 160° F. until the cotton is sufficiently covered. Then 
rinse and dye the wool in a fresh bath with acid dyes with the addition of 10 per cent 
of glaubersalt and 5 to 10 per cent of sulphuric acid. In this second bath it is necessary 
to enter the goods at a low temperature and gradually raise to the boil in order to first 
completely fix the black on the cotton, as otherwise the wool may become stained. 

A modification of this process in order to save time on goods that are to be fulled is 
to dye the cotton with the black during the fulling operation. This is especially suitable 
for cheap shoddy materials where the cost of operation must be reduced to a minimum. 
There is added to the fulling liquor (according to the amount of cotton present) 3 to 
5 per cent of Columbia Black FBW. Shortly before the fulling is finished a little 
glaubersalt may be added. The goods are then rinsed and dyed with acid dyes, taking 
care that the bath is sufficiently acid before entering the goods in order to avoid the 
staining of the wool by the cotton dye. 

t While the amount of glaubersalt (or common salt) used depends on circumstances, 
an excess should be avoided, as this may produce a precipitation of the dyestuff in the 
bath which may lead to cloudy and bronzy dyeings. The amount of salt in the liquor 
should be such that it does not show a hydrometer reading of over 3° Tw. 

t Care should be taken not to get the wool too dark, for if this occurs the cloth had 
best be set aside to dye a darker shade, and if this is not possible the goods will have to 
be stripped down in a fresh bath. 
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Not only is the regulation of the temperature of the bath necessary 
to secure the desired results, but the concentration of the dyebath also 
plays an important role. The higher the concentration of the bath the 
more readily will the desired shade be obtained on the cotton. It is best 
to employ a rather short bath (1:25) and to use 5 to 20 lbs. of glaubersalt 
per 100 gallons of liquor (depending on the depth of color required). 
For the dyeing of blacks and heavy browns a larger addition of glaubersalt 
may be required. It is also best to heat the bath with a closed steam coil 
rather than with direct steam so as to avoid unduly diluting the bath. The 
addition of a small quantity(about | per cent) of soda will cause the dye 
to be taken up less on the wool, whereas the addition of a little acetic acid 
will make the dye feed onto the wool better. Furthermore, as the quantity 
of the dye taken up by the cotton in the material depends to a large extent 
on the concentration of the dyebath, it will be necessary to use the same 
amount of dyestuff irrespective of the proportion of the cotton. As the 
many union materials contain cotton and wool mixed in all possible pro¬ 
portions it will be found that those containing a small percentage of cotton 
will require relatively more dyestuff than those containing a high per¬ 
centage of this fiber. This will be understood in considering the fact that 
whereas the most advantageous proportion of liquor to cotton is about 
1:25, in goods containing equal parts of wool and cotton, this quantity 
of liquor would amount to only a proportion of 1: 50 on the weight of the 
cotton, consequently to make up for this relative dilution of the bath a 
larger proportion of dyestuff will be required. 

(g) One-bath Process, —^The dyebath is prepared with boiling water and 
the solution of the dyestuff and sujfiicient cold water is added to bring the 
temperature down to about 140'^ F., then enter the goods, run for half an 
hour, bring to the boil, and take a sample for matching. If the cotton is 
dark enough but the wool is too light, add a neutral dyeing acid color to 
match up on the wool. 

(h) One-bath Process. —^The dyeing is done in a warm bath, using the 
required substantive dyes for the cotton and the proper neutral dyeing 
acid colors for the wool with 20 to 30 per cent of glaubersalt and dyeing at 
the boil until the shade is matched.* 

The selection of which process to employ must be left to the judgment 
of the dyer, depending on the nature and character of the goods being dyed. 
Considerable ingenuity must often be exercised in order to obtain the proper 
results without disastrous effects on the fabric. It is usually best to make a 
test dyeing first in order to determine which process and what dyestuffs 
are the best to employ in any given case. 

({) Process for Two-color Dyeings—Certain ]^d8 of half-wool material 

* This process is also adapted to burl dyeing for the purpose of covering the cotton 
especially when only a small amount of this fiber is present. 
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are sometimes dyed so as to produce a two-color effect, with one color on 
the cotton and another color on the wool. When it is necessary to match 
these colors to a given sample the problem is at times quite difficult, but 
by the use of suitable dyeings with the substantive cotton colors and the 
neutral dyeing acid colors for wool a great variety of effects are possible. 

10. Two-color Effects.—For the production of two-color effects it is 
best to employ the two-bath method, dyeing the wool first in an acid bath 
and then dyeing the cotton in a fresh cold bath with suitable substantive 
colors. It is advisable to rinse the goods after dyeing the wool, using a 
bath containing a small amount of ammonia or soda ash. One-bath 



Fig. 268 .—Silk Finishing Machine. 


methods may also be employed, using acid dyes which may be applied in a 
neutral bath together with substantive dyes; but this method gives less 
brilliant colors, though it is possible to obtain fairly good effects if the 
neutral dyeing acid color is first added alone to the boiling bath, and sub¬ 
sequently the cotton colors after the bath has cooled down. 

11. Classification of Dyes for Union Goods. —^With respect to their 
behavior in the dyeing of union goods, the substantive dyes may be classi¬ 
fied as follows, according to their action in a boiling neutral salt bath: 

(а) Dyes which color the cotton darker than the wool. 

(б) Dyes which color both fibers approximately alike. 

(c) Dyes which color the wool darker than the cotton. And for 
auxiliary dyes for purposes of toning there may be mentioned; 
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(d) Acid dyes which color the wool satisfactorily in a boiling neutral 
bath, leaving the cotton white or practically undyed.* 

The following is a list of the principal dyes in these different classes: 


(A) Dyeing the Cotton Darker than the Wool 


Acetylene Blue 3B, 6B 

Diamine Jet Black CR 

Benzo Azurine G 

Diamine New Blue G, R 

Benzo Brown D3G 

Diamine Nitrazol Brown G 

Benzo Fast Blue 

Diamine Orange G 

Benzo Fast Scarlets 

Diamine Pure Blue A 

Benzo Fast Violet R 

Diamine Sky Blue FF 

Benzo Sky Blue 

Diamine Violet N, BB 

Banzo Violet R 

Dianil Black PR, PG, HW 

Brilliant Azurine B 

Dianil Blue G, B, R 

Chloramine Orange 

Dianil Browns 

Chloramine Yellow 

Dianil Dark Blue R, 3R 

Chlorantine Orange 

Dianil Fast Brown B 

Chlorantine Yellow 

Dianil New Black LB 

Columbia Blue G and R 

Dianil Orange G 

Columbia Brown R 

Diazo Black BHN 

Columbia Fast Blue 2G 

Direct Blue 2B 

Columbia Green 

Direct Brown V 

Columbia Yellow 

Direct Rose T 

Congo Fast Blue HW 

Direct Violet N 

Cupranil Brown B, R 

Direct Yellow R, T 

Curcumine S 

Heliotrope BB 

Diamine Bengal Blue R 

Mikado Golden Yellow 8G 

Diamine Black BH 

Mikado Orange G 

Diamine Blue BB, BG 

Mikado Orange GO, 4RO 

Diamine Bordeaux B 

. Mikado Yellow 

Diamine Brilliant Blue R 

Oxy Diamine Black KW, A, 

Diamine Brown ATC 

Oxy Diamine Blue G, B, R 

Diamine Catechine B 

Oxy Diamine Brown RN 

Diamine Dark Blue B 

Oxy Diamine Violet B, R, Q 

Diamine Deep Blue B, R 

Para Diamine Black B 

Diamine Fast Black F 

Pluto Black CR, F 

Diamine Fast Blue FFB, G, BN 

Solamine Blue FF 

Diamine Fast Brown G, R 

Union Blue Black 

Diamine Fast Scarlet GG, 4BN, 6BS 

. Zambesi Black B and R 

Diamine Fast Yellow A 

Diamine Heliotrope B. G 

Zambesi Brown G and 2G 


* All of the substantive cotton dyes when dyed in a bath at temperatures below the 
boiling point have a tendency to dye the cotton more than the wool. It appears that 
by reducing the temperature their affinity for the wool decreases to such an extent that 
even those dyes which in a boiling bath dye the wool more than the cotton, in a cold 
bath will leave the wool almost undyed and dye almost exclusively the cotton. 

Sometimes, after boiling the dyebath the cotton will not show the required depth of 
shade, in which case the steam must be turned off and the goods run in the cooling bath 
for some time, or suitable dyes may be added for purposes of shading. In this connec¬ 
tion those substantive dyes mentioned in the list (B) are especially adapted, as they dye 
the cotton well in a cold bath. 
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(B) Dyeing Both Fibers Alike 


Benzo Azurine 5G 
Benzo Blue RW 
Benzo Bordeaux 
Benzo Brown 5R 
Benzo Chrom Browns 
Benzo Cyanine C, R 
Benzo Dark Green 
Benzo Fast Orange 
Benzo Fast Red 
Benzo Fast Yellow 
Benzo Green 
Benzo Orange R 
Benzopurp rinc 4B 
Benzo Red 

Benzo Rhoduline Red 
Brilliant Benzo Blue 
Brilliant Congo R 
Brilliant Geraniiui G 
Brilliant Orange G 
Brilliant Purpurine lOB, R 
Carbide Black S, E 
Chicago Blue 6B, 4B, B 
Chroinanil Black 2BF 
Chroinanil Brown 2G, R 
ChryHainine G 
Chrysophcinine G 
Columbia Bla(;k, FB, F2B, FBW 
Columbia Black BIu(^ G 
Columbia Violet R 
Congo Brown G and R 
Congo Corinth G and B 
Congo Orange G, R 
(Jongo Red 
Congo Rubine 
Congo Sky Blue 
Cotton Brown RN 
Cotton Rtid A 
Cotton Yellow R 
Cupranil Brown G 
Delta Purpurine 5B 
Diamine Azo Blue 6B 
Diamine Bengal Blue 
Diamine? Bkck HW 
Diamine Blue RW 
Diamine Bordeaux YRO 
Diamine Brilliant Bordeaux R 
Diamine Brown 3G, R, M, S 
Diamine Catechine G 
Diamine Dark Green N 
Diamine Fast Red F 


Diamine Fas. Yellow 2F, B M 

Diamine Green G, B, CL 

Diamine Green J 

Diamine Orange B 

Diamine Purpurine B, V 

Diamine Red B 

Diamine Red 3B, 5B, lOB, D 

Diamine Rose GD, BG 

Diamine Steel Blue L 

Diamine Violet J 

Diamineral Brown G 

Diaminogene B 

Dianil Black N, E 

Dianil Blue BX 

Dianil Brown 3GO, 3R 

Dianil Claret Red G, B 

Dianil Copper Brown B 

Dianil Iiidig(j O 

Dianil Orange N 

Dianil Red R, 4B 

Dianil Yellow 3G, R 

Diazo Black 

Diazo Blue Black 

Direct Black CR 

Direct Blue B 

Direct Blue Black 

Direct Brown M 

Direct Deep Black EW 

Direct Fast Brown 

Direct Gray B, R 

Direct Gray J 

Direct Green B, J 

Direct Indigo Blue 

Direct Orange GR 

Direct Sky Blue 

Erie Black 

Half-wool Black K, S 
Half-wool Blue WG 
Half-wool Brown M 
Orange TA 
examine Blue 3R 
examine Claret M, B 
examine Copper Blue 2R 
examine Dark Blue BG, R 
examine Fast Red F 
examine Red, 3B 
examine Violet 
Oxy Diamine Black JE, JW 
Oxy Diamine Brown G, 3GN 
Oxy Diamine Orange G, R 
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Oxy Diamine Red S 
Oxy Diamine Yellow 2G, T2Ii. 
Pluto Black BSj 3B, TG * 
Pluto Brown NB 
Pluto Orange G 
Pyramine Orange 3G 
Thiazol Yellow 
Thioflavine S 
Tolamine Violet 
Toluylene Orange G 


Union Black S, P, BG, 2B 
Union Blue BJ, RJ, 2B 
Union Brown TD 
Union Dark Brown A 
Union Fast Black J 
Union Jet Black B 
Union Navy Blue J 
Zambesi Black D 
Zambesi Black F 


(C) Dyeing Wool Darker than Cotton 


Acetylene Blue 3R 
Acid Congo R 
Benzo Fast Black 
Brilliant Congo R 
Brilliant Dianil Red R 
Brilliant Geranine 3B 
Chicago Blue RW 
Chlorantine Red 4B, SB 
Chlorantine Rose 
Columbia Orange R 
Congo Blue BX 
Congo Orange R, G 
Congo Rubine 
Cotton Red, 4B, lOB 
Cotton Yellow CH 
Cresotine Yellow G 
Diamine Bordeaux S 
Diamine Brown B 
Diamine Gold 
Diamine Jet Black 00 
Diamine Orange F 
Diamine Rose BD 


Diamine Scarlet B, 3B 
Diamine Violet Red 
Diamine Yellow CP 
Diaminogene extra 
Dianil Black T 
Dianil Green G 
Dianil Scarlet G, 2R 
Dianil Yellow G 
Direct Blue R, W 
Direct Blue Black 2B 
Direct Brown R 
Direct Rose GN, BN 
Direct Safranine G, B 
Direct Violet, C, CB 
Direct Yellow CR 
Erica 

Geranine G, 2B 
Nyanza Black B 
Pluto Brown G, R 
Toluylene Orange R 
Wool Brown R and G 


(D) Acid Dyes Leaving Cotton White 


Acid Alizarine Blue 2B 

Acid Alizarine Green G 

Acid Alizarine Grenadq R 

Acid Black 5B 

Acid Black HA, NN 

Acid Brown G, B, V 

Acid Green 3B 

Acid Magenta 

Acid Rhodamine R 

Acid Violet HW, 4RS, 3BN, 7B 

Alizarine Blue SKY 

Alizarine Green SS 

Alizarine Red WS 


Alkali Blue 6B, 3R 
Alkali Violet LR, 0 
Alkaline Blue 6B, 3R 
Alkaline Fast Red R 
Alkaline Violet CA 
Alphanol Black BG, R 
Alphanol Blue BR 
Anthracene Acid Green 
Anthracene Red 
Archil Substitute G 
Azo Acid Black B, G, BL 
Azo Acid Blue B 
Azo Acid Carmine B 
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Azo Acid Magenta G, 6B 
Azo Acid Yellow 
Azo Carmine 
Azo Flavine 
Azo Red A 
Benzyl Blue B, S 
Benzyl Green B 
Benzyl Violet 4B, lOB 
Brilliant Acid Green 6B 
Brilliant Black B 
Brilliant Croceine 3B 
Brilliant Milling Blue B 
Brilliant Milling Green B 
Brilliant Sulpho.n Azurine 
Brilliant Wool Blue G 
Brilliant Wool Blue RB 
Chrornogen I 
Chromotrope FB, 8B 
Chrornotrope G, 2R, 2B 
Citronine GO 
Cloth Fast Blue R, G, B 
Cloth Red BA 
CJocliineal Red A 
Ck)chineal Scaret PS 
Croceine AZ 
Croceine Orange G 
CJroceine Scarlet 3B 
Curcumeine 
Cyanine li 

Diamond Black F, NG 
Eosin 

Fast Green CR 
Fast Red A 
Fast Scarlet B 
Fast Yellow Y 
Flavazine T 
Formyl Blue B 
Formyl Violet S4B, lOB 
Guinea Green B 
Guinea Violet 4B 
Indian Yellow G, R, FF 
Indocyanine, B 
Indigo Carmine 
Lanacyl Blue 2B, R 
Lancyl Navy Blue B 
Lancyl Violet B 
Lazuline Blue R 
Light Green SF 
Mandarine G 
Martius Yellow 
Metanil Yellow 


Milling Red G 
Mordant Yellow 0 
Naphthalene Blue B, D 
Naphthalene Green V 
Naphthaline Acid Black 4B 
Naphthaline Yellow 
Naphthol Blue G, R 
Naphthol Blue Black 
Naphthol Dark Green G 
Naphthol Red 0, S 
Naphthol Yellow S 
Naphthyl Blue Black N, FB 
Naphthylaminc Blacks 
Neutral Blue for Wool 
Neutral Wool Black G, B 
New Victoria Blue B 
Orange II, ENZ, R 
Orange GT, G 
Palatine Black 4B 
Palatine Red A 
Patent Blue A, V, N, L 
Phenylarnine Black 4B, T 
Phloxine 

Pon(X'au 3R, 3RB 

Quinoline Yellow 

Red Violet 4RS 

Rhodarnino B, G 

Rocelline 

Scarlet R, CR 

Silk Red G 

Sorbine Red 

Sulphon Acid Blue B, R 

Sulphon Azurine D 

Sulphon Black R, 4BT 

Sulphon Blue Black 

Sulphon Brown R 

Sulphon Cyanine G, GR 

Sulphon Cyanine Black B 

Tartrazine 

Thiocarmine R 

Tropaeoline G, 00 

Victoria Rubine 0, G 

Victoria Scarlet 2R, 6R 

Victoria Violet 4BS 

Wool Black 6B, 4rB, GR, N4B 

Wool Blue 5B, 2B, R and G 

Wool Blue N, R, SR, S 

Wool Green S 

Wool Jet Black 2B, 3B 

Wool Red B, BG 

Wool Violet lOB, 6B 
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(E) Substantive Dyes Which Dye Cotton in a Cold Bath and Leave the Wool White 


Anthraquinone Black 

Diamine Red lOB 

Benzo Blue 2B, 3B, RW 

Diamine Rose GD j 

Benzo Chrome Browns 

Diamine Sky Blue FF 

Benzo Cyanine 3B 

Diamine Violet Red 

Benzo Dark Green 

Dianil Black PR, PG, CR 

Benzo Fast Scarlet 4BS 

Dianil Blue G, B, R 

Benzo Sky Blue 

Dianil Orange G ■ 

Benzo Violet R 

Dianil Brown R j 

Brilliant Azurine B 

Dianil Yellow 2R 

Brilliant Benzo Blue 6B 

Diazo Black B, BHN 

Brilliant Geranine G 

Direct Black VT | 

Brilliant Orange G 

Direct Deep Black E 

Brilliant Purpurine R 

Direct Yellow R 

Chicago Blue 6B 

Erica BN, 2GN 

Chloramine Orange G 

Grounding Black for Cotton ’ 

Chloramine Yellow 

Heliotrope 2B 

Chrysophenine G 

Melanogene Blue B 

Columbia Black HWD 

Mikado Orange G 

Columbia Blue G, R 

Oxamine Blue 3R, A, B 

Congo Red 

Oxamine Brown M 

Congo Rubine 

Oxamine Claret M 

Cotton Red A 

Oxamine Garnet M i 

Cotton Yellow R 

Oxamine Red 

Curcumine S 

Oxamine Violet 

Diamine Black BH, HW 

Oxy Diamine Red S 

Diamine Blue 2B 

Oxy Diamine Violet B, G, R 

Diamine Brown S 

Phenamine Blue G, B, R ^ 

Diamine Fast Blue FFB 

Pluto Black BS, G, FR, F ‘ ' 

Diamine Fast Yellow A, B 

Pyramine Orange R ‘ 

Diamine Green G 

Salmon Red 

Diamine Heliotrope G, B, 0 

SulphineA, N i 

Diamine Nitrazol Brown G 

Thiazine Brown G, R j 

Diamine Orange, G, D 

Thiazole Yellow R j 

Diamine Pure Blue A 

Zambesi Black D i 

Diamine Purpurine 6B 



12. After-treatment of Union Dyeings. —^Where substantive dyes are 
used on union goods it is sometimes possible to obtain an increased fast¬ 
ness to light and washing by giving the dyed goods an after-treatment with * 
a bath containing bluestone or chrome or a mixture of the two salts. This 
after-treatment is carried out by treating the rinsed goods for one-half 
hour in a fresh boiling bath with 1 to 3 per cent of bluestone, I to 1 per cent 
of chrome, and ^ to 1 per cent of acetic acid. 

The wool in union goods dyed with substantive colors may at times 
be topped with basic dyes in order to increase the brilliancy of the shade. 
This is usually done in a fresh cold or lukewarm bath with the addition of a 
'Htle acetic acid, and not using over j per cent of the basic dye, as other- 
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wise the color will probably rub. It will generally also be found that some 
of the basic dye will go on the cotton and brighten its color. 

13. The Dyeing of Wool-plush.—Wool-plush is a half-wool fabric con¬ 
sisting of a cotton backing and a wool pile and the construction of the 
fabric requires cotton in both the warp and the filling. This cotton is 
usually dyed in the warp and skein previous to weaving, and the wool is 
dyed afterwards in the piece. For the latter purpose acid dyes are gen¬ 
erally employed, or certain of the natural wood dyes (in the case of certain 
brown shades Archil and Sandal-wood are employed). In some of these 
plush fabrics the wool is woven in pattern effect so that the cotton backing 
is not entirely covered. In such cases the cotton must be dyed the same 
color as the wool, and consequently is not dyed until after the piece is 



Fig. 269.—Machine for Sizing and Finishing Silk. 

woven. For this purpose one of the two-bath dyeing processes given above 
may be employed. The dyes used should be easily leveling colors and have 
good fastness to rubbing and light. 

Wool-plush is mostly dyed in an open-width machine so as not to 
injure and crease the pile surface, though sometimes in the case of light¬ 
weight plush the dyeing is done in the rope form, and the ordinary dye-tub* 
and winch may be used running the goods with the pile surface uppermost. 

14. Experimental, Exp. 208. Action of Acid Dyes.—Take a skein of wool-cotton 
yam and place it in a bath containing 2 per cent of Formyl Violet S4B, 4 per cent of 
sulphuric acid and 10 per cent of glaubersalt; boil for one-half hour, wash and dry. 
It will be found that the acid colors only dye the wool in an acid bath.* 

* The skeins of union yarn (wool-cotton) to be employed in these experiments may 
be conveniently made by simply taking a 5-gram‘ ^est skein of woolen yam and a 5- 
gram test skein of cotton yam and dyeing them together as a 10-gram skein. Or 
the skeins may be naade in a rather better manner by reeling together a strand of wool 
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Exp. 209. Action, of Basic Dyes.—Dye a skein of wool-cotton yarn in a bath contain- 
ing 2 per cent of Methylene Blue and 10 per cent of glaubersalt; boil for one-half hour, 
then wash and dry. It will be found that the basic colors dye only the wool in a 
neutral bath, the cotton only being slightly tinted. Mordant a skein of wool-cotton 
yarn in a bath containing 4 per cent of tannin; work at 180* F. for fifteen minutes, then 
leave in the bath without firther heating for one-half hour, then queeze and pass into 
a bath containing 2 per cent of tartar emetic, work cold for fifteen minutes, then wash 
well, and pass into a bath containing 2 per cent of Methylene Blue and 10 per cent of 
glaubersalt; boil for one-half hour, then wash and dry. It will now be found that both 
the wool and the cotton have become dyed. Observe if both of the fibers are dyed to 
the same shade and same tone of color. 

Exp. 210. Action of Substantive Dyes.—(a) Dyeing the Wool and Cotton Alike. 
Dye a skein of wool-cotton yarn in a bath containing 2 per cent of Thioflavine S and 10 
per cent of glaubersalt. Boil for one-half hour, then wash and dry. Compare the color 
obtained on the wool with that on the cotton. 

(6) Dyeing the Cotton Darker than the Wool. Dye a skein of wool-cotton yarn in a 
bath containing 2 per cent of Diamine Fast Yellow A, 10 per cent glaubersalt, and 1 per 
cent of soda ash, at 160° F. for one-half hour, then wash and dry. Notice if the two 
fibers are the same in color, or if the cotton is darker than the wool. The use of an 
alkaline bath causes the color to go on the cotton better than the wool, as a rule. Borax 
may also be used for making the bath slightly alkaline, instead of soda ash, and .with 
less injury to the wool fiber in the boiling bath. 

(c) Dyeing the Wool Darker than the Cotton. —Dye a skein of wool-cotton yarn in a 
bath containing 2 per cent of Diamine Gold and 10 per cent of glaubersalt. Boil for 
one-half hour, then wash and dry, and compare the " olor obtained on the cotton and 
wool. These colors, as a rule, dye better on the wo 1 at the boil than on the cotton, 
while they are taken up in larger proportion by the cotton at lower temperatures. 

Exp. 211. Acid Dyes which Leave the Cotton White.—Use a skein of wool-cotton 
yarn in a bath containing 10 per cent of glaubersalt, 4 per cent of sulphuric acid, and 
1 per cent of dyestuff indicated below; enter at 140° F., gradually raise to the boil 
and dye for one-half hour at that temperature. 

Acid Magenta Azo Acid Black 

Acid Violet 4RS Guinea Violet 4B 

Patent Blue V Cloth Red GA 

Naphthol Yellow S Alizarine Blue SAE 

Orange G Azo Fuchsine G 

Acid Green Fast Light Yellow G 

After dyeing at the boil for one-half hour, add 2 per cent more of sulphuric acid and 
continue boiling for fifteen minutes. The material should be washed directly after 
being dyed in order to prevent bleeding into the cotton. 

Exp. 212. Dyeing Wool and Leaving Cotton White with Mordant Color, Using 
Chromium Fluoride.—Dye a union skein of wool and cotton in a bath containing 10 per 
cent of glaubersalt, 4 per cent of sulphuric acid, and 2 per cent of Alizarine Red WS; 
enter at 140° F., gradually raise to the boil and dye for one-half hour; then add 2 per cent 

yarn and one or more of cotton yarn to make up a 5-gram or 10-gram test skein as desired. 
The number of strands of the two fibers should be so selected that about equal amounts 
both wool and cotton are present in test skein, unless for special reasons a different 
^portion is desired. Strips of undyed white cloth containiag woolen and cotton 
ms may also be used for making the tests. 
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chromium fluoride and continue boiling for fifteen minutes. Wash well and dry. 
Several of the acid alizarine colors may be dyed in this manner. 

Exp. 213. Developing with Chrome.—Dye a skein of union yarn in a bath containing 
10 per cent of glaubersalt, 4 per cent of sulphuric acid and 4 per cent of Chromotrope 
EB; enter at 140° F., gradually raise to the boil and dye for one-half hour; then lift 
the material from the bath and add 1 per cent of chrome and continue dyeing for fif¬ 
teen minutes at the boil. Dye another skein in the same manner as the first, but instead 
of adding the chrome to the dyebath directly, rinse the skein and pass into a fresh bath 
containing 2 per cent of chrome and oil for fifteen minutes; then wash and dry. Com¬ 
pare the two methods for the amount of color tinting the cotton and the shade obtained 
on the wool. 

Exp. 214. Acid Dyes Taken up by the Wool in a Neutral Bath and not Dyeing the 
Cotton.—Dye a skein of union yarn in a bath containing 1 per cent of Alkali Blue and 
10 per cent glaubersalt and 2 per cent of borax; enter at 140° F., raise to the boil and dye 
for one-half hour; rinse slightly and pass into a bath containing 5 per cent of sulphuric 
acid, and boil for fifteen minutes. Wash well and dry. Dye a second skein of union 
yarn in a bath containing 10 per cent of glaubersalt and 1 per cent of Blue for Half-wool. 
Dye as usual for one-half hour then wash and dry. Dye a third skein of union yarn in a 
bath containing 10 per cent of glaubersalt and 1 per cent of Chrome Black B; dye in 
the usual manner for one-half hour; then wash well and dry. Dye a fourth skein of 
union yarn in the same manner with 1 per cent of Orange II. These dyes tint the cotton 
but very little even in neutral baths. 

Exp. 216. Substantive Dye Applied in an Acid Bath.—Dye a skein of union yam in a 
bath containing 1 per cent of Chrysophenine, 10 per cent of glaubersalt, and 4 per cent 
of acetic acid; enter at 140° F., and gradually raise to the boil and dye for one-half hour. 
Wash and dry and it will be found that both the wool and the cotton are dyed. Such 
colors are useful for dyeing in connection with the acid dyes which have to be used in an 
acid bath. 

Exp. 216. Production of Two-color Effects in Two Baths with Acid and Substantive 
Dyes.—Take a skein of wool-cotton yarn and dye it in a bath containing 15 per cent of 
sodium bisulphate and 1 per cent of the following dyestuffs: 


Naphthol Yellow S 
Lanafuchsine SG 
Ilhodamine B 
Formyl Violet S4B 
Ahzarine Lanacyl Blue B 


Acid Green 

Naphthol Black (use 6 per cent of this) 

Azo Red 

Cyanolc 

Brilliant Cochineal 2R 


After dyeing these skeins, rinse them in a bath containing a small amount of ammonia; 
then wash and dye in a second bath containing about 300 cc. of water, 20 per cent of 
glaubersalt and 1 per cent each of the following dyes: 

Diamine Fast Yellow A on Lanafuchsine SG. 

Diamine Fast Yellow A on Formyl Violet S4B. 

Diamine Fast Yellow A on Acid Green. 

Benzo Blue 2B on Naphthol Yellow S. 

Benzo Blue 2B on Rhodamine B. 

Diamine Orange D on Alizarine Lanacyl Blue B. 

Diamine Orange D on Naphthol Black. 

Diamine Violet N on Azo Red. 

Diamine Violet N on Cyanole. 

Diamine Catechine G on Brilliant Cochineal 2R. 

The second bath is to be used cold. After dyeing rinse in a bath containing a small 
amount of acetic acid, then wash in fresh water. 
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Exp. 217. Another Method of Producing Two-color Effects with Two Baths.—(a) 
Dye two skeins of wool-cotton yarn with 1 per cent of Thioflavine S and 10 per cent 
glaubersalt in the usual manner. Wash, and dye one of the skeins in a bath containing 
1 per cent of Formyl Violet lOB, and dye the second skein in a bath containing 1 per 
cent of Azo Rubine. In neutral baths these acid dyes tint the cotton slightly but 
dye the wool. 

(b) Dye two skeins of wool-cotton yam with 1 per cent of Diamine Sky Blue in the 
usual manner; wash, and dye one of the skeins in a bath containing 1 per cent of Orange 
II, and the second skein in a bath containing 1 per cent of Naphthol Yellow S. 

(c) Dye two skeins of wool-cotton yarn in a bath of 1 per cent of Diamine Bordeaux, 
wash, and dye one of the skeins with 1 per cent Naphthol Yellow S, and the second skein 
with 1 per cent of Formed Violet lOB. 

Exp. 218. Producing Two-color Effects in One Bath.—Prepare a bath containing 
300 CO. of water, 20 per cent of glaubersalt, and 1 per cent of Alizarine Lanacyl Blue R; 
dye a skein of wool-cotton yam in this bath at 140° to boil for one-half hour. Then 
lift the skein, remove the heat and add to the bath 1 per cent of Diamine Fast Yellovr A, 
and dye for one-half hour more without raising the temperature of the bath. Wash and 
dry. Repeat tins experiment, using Naphthol Yellow S, Orange ENZ, Azo Rubine, and 
Rhodaminc for the wool colors, and Diamine Brown M, Diamine Blue 2B, Diamine 
Orange D, and Diamine Black RO respectively for the cotton color. 

Exp. 219. Production of Two-color Effects with Developed Dyes.—Prepare a bath 
containing 6 per cent of Prunuline, 20 per cent of common salt, and 2 per cent of soda; 
dye a skein of wool-cotton yam in this bath in the usual manner; rinse, and pass through a 
cold bath containing 6 per cent of sodium nitrite and 5 per cent of sulphuric acid for fifteen 
minutes; rinse slightly and pass through a third bath containing 1 per cent of beta- 
naphthol solution; work cold for ten minutes. Then wash well and soap in a warm dilute 
soap bath. Next dye the wool in a bath containing 1 per cent of Cyanole and 15 per 
cent of glaubersalt and 4 per cent of sulphuric acid; enter at 140° F., raise to the boil 
and dye for one-half hour. Wash and dry. To obtain a blue on the cotton, dye in the 
same manner as above but use 1 per cent Diamine Black BH, diazotize, and develop 
with 1 per cent of Naphthylamine Ether. Wash and soap, and dye the wool as before 
with 1 per cent of Naphthol Yellow S. To obtain a black on cotton, dye as before 
with 6 per cent of Diamine Black BH, diazotize, and develop with 1 per cent of pheny- 
lene diamine. Wash and soap, and dye the wool with 1 per cent Azo Rubine as before. 

Exp. 220. Dyeing Wool Black and Cotton in Colors.—Dye five skeins of w-ool-cotton 
yam with 5 per cent of Acid Black 4BL, 4 per cent of sulphuric acid and 20 per cent of 
glaubersalt; boil for one-half hour and then add 2 per cent more of sulphuric acid 
and boil for fifteen minutes longer. Wash well and squeeze. 

(a) Dye the first skein in a bath containing 1 per cent Mikado Orange and 10 per 
cent of glaubersalt at 160° F. for one-half hour; then wash well and dry. 

I (b) Dye the second skein in a bath containing 1 per cent of Brilliant Benzo Blue 
6B and 10 per cent of glaubersalt for one-half hour at 160° F. Wash well and dry. 

(c) Dye the third skein in a bath containing 1 per cent of Direct Yellow R and 10 
per cent of glaubersalt for one-half hour at 160° F. Wash well and dry. 

I ' (d) Mordant the fourth skein in a bath containing 2 per cent of tannic acid at 160° F. 
for one-half hour; squeeze and work in a cold bath containing 1 per cent of tartar emetic 
for fifteen minutes. Wash and dye in a bath containing J per cent Brilliant Bhoduline 
B and i per cent of Auramine and 3 per cent of alum. Dye for one-half hour at 180® 
F. Wash well and dry. 

(e) Mordant the fifth skein with tannic acid and tartar emetic as above described' 
wash, and dye in a bath containing i per cent of Turquoise Blue G and 3 per cent of 
alum for one-half hour at 180® F. Wash well and dry. 
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Eyp. 221. Dyeing Fancy Shades on Wool and Leaving Cotton White.—Take test 
skeins of wool-cotton yarn and dye them in a bath containing 300 cc, of water, 20 per 
cent of glaubcrsalt, 4 per cent of sulphuric acid, and the respective amounts of the 
dyestuffs named; enter at 140F., gradually raise to the boil, dye at that temperature 
for one-half hour, then add 2 per cent more of sulphuric acid, and continue boiling for 
fifteen minutes. Finally wash well and dry. Use the following combinations of dyes: 

(1) 0.05 per cent Alizarine Blue SAE; 

0.15 per cent Fast Light Yellow G; 

0.07 per cent Azo Crimson S; 

(2) 0.03 per cent A'izarine Blue SAE; 

0.25 per cent Fast Light Yellow G; 

0.15 per cent Azo Crimson S; 

(3) 0.50 per cent Alizarine Blue SAE; 

1.00 per cent Fast Light Yellow G; 

0.70 per cent Azo Crimson S; 

(4) 0.32 per cent Alizarine Blue SAE; 

0.14 per cent Fast Ligh Yellow G; 

0.18 per cent Azo Crimson S; 

(5) 0.30 per cent Alizarine Blue SAE 
0.75 per cent Fast Light Ye ow G; 

0.20 per cent Azo Fuchsine G; 

(5) 0.50 per cent Alizarine Blue SAE; 

0.03 per cent Orange II; 

0.02 per cent Fast Light Yellow G; 

(7) 2.50 per cent Victoria Navy Blue B; 

0.15 per cent Orange II; 

(8) 6.00 per cent Acid Black 4BL; 

(9) 0.10 per cent Alizarine Blue BAE; 

0.08 per cent Azo Fuchsine G; 

0.07 per cent Fast Light Yellow G; 

(10) 0.08 per cent Alizarine Blue SAE; 

0.17 per cent Fast Light Yellow G; 

0.08 per cent Azo Crimson S. 

Exp. 222. Dyeing Cotton in a Cold Bath and Leaving Wool Undyed.—Take test 
skeins of wool-cotton yarn and dye them in baths containing 300 cc. of water, 10 cc. of 
soap solution (50 grams per liter) and 1 per cent each of the following dyes: 


Erica BN 
Brilliant Orange B 
Chrysophenine 
Chicago Blue 6B 


Heliotrope 2B 
Columbia Black HWD 
Zambesi Black D 
Columbia Blue G 


Enter cold and work for one-half hour without heating. Then wash well and dry. 

By this method the cotton becomes dyed almost as well as if in a boiling bath, while 
the wool is only dyed to a very slight degree. 

Exp. 223. Dyeing the Cotton Black and the Wool in Colors.—Dye test skeins of 
wool-cotton yam in baths containing 250 cc. of water, 6 per cent of Columbia Black FB, 
20 per cent of glaubersalt, and 3 per cent of soda ash; dye for half an hour at 140 to 
160® F., then rinse well and squeeze. Dye five skeins in this manner. Now dye the 
wool with acid colors, as follows: Use a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 10 per cent of 
glaubersalt, 6 per cent of sulphuric acid, and 1 per cent each of the following dyes; 
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Formyl Violet lOB Napbthol Yellow 

Acid Violet Acid Green 

The fifth skein is to be left with the wool undyed. 

Exp. 224. Dyeing Cotton in a Cold Bath with Substantive Colors, and Subsequently 
Dyeing the Wool with Basic Colors.—Dye five test-skeins of union yarn in baths contain¬ 
ing 300 cc. of water, 10 cc. of soap solution (containing 50 grams of soap per liter), and 
1 per cent of Chrysophenine. Enter cold, and work for one-half hour without heating; 
then wash well. This will dye the cotton a yellow color and leave the wool practically 
white. Now dye these skeins in baths containing 300 cc. of water, 3 per cent of acetic 
acid, and the following respective dyestuffs; enter cold and gradually raise to 180® F., 
and continue at that temperature for one-half hour, then wash well and dry. 

(1) Use I per cent of Methylene Blue. 

It will be found that the basic color at this percentage is mostly taken up by the cot¬ 
on, the substantive dyestuff on the cotton acting as a mordant towards the basic color, 

(2) Use 1 per cent of Methylene Blue. 

It will be found that the wool is now dyed to some extent by the basic color as well 
as the cotton. 

(3) 2 per cent of Methylene Blue. 

This should dye the wool a blue and the cotton a green color. 

(4) Use i per cent of Methyl Violet 4R. 

(5) Use 2 per cent of Methyl Violet 4R. 

Dye another set of five union skeins in the same manner as above described, using 
1 per cent of Chicago Blue 6B in the first bath for the dyeing of the cotton, and then in 
the second baths use respectively: 

(1) I per cent Safranine. 

(2) 2 per cent of Safranine. 

(3) I per cent of Auramine. 

(4) 2 per cent of Auramine. 

(5) 2 per cent of Rhodamine. 

Exp. 226. Dyeing the Cotton in a Cold Bath with Substantive Colors, and Subse¬ 
quently Dyeing the Wool with Acid Colors.—-Dye five test skeins of union yarn in baths 
containing 300 cc. of water, 10 cc. of soap solution (containing 50 grams of soap per liter), 
and 1 per cent of Chrysophenine. Enter cold and work for half an hour without heating, 
then wash well. This will dye the cotton a yellow color and leave the wool practically 
white. Now dye these skeins in baths containing 300 cc. of water, 4 per cent of sul¬ 
phuric acid, and the following respective dyestuffs; enter at 140® F., gradually raise to 
the boil, and continue at that temperature for one-half hour; then wash well and dry. 

(1) Use i per cent Alizarine Blue SAE. 

(2) Use 2 per cent of Alizarine Blue SAE. 

(3) Use 1 per cent Azo Crimson S. 

(4) Use 1 per cent Azo Fuchsine G. 

(5) Use 2 per cent Acid Black 4BL. 

Dye another set of five union skeins in the same manner as above described, using 
1 per cent Chicago Blue in the first bath for the dyeing of the cotton, and then in the 
second baths use respectively: 

(1) 1 per cent of Naphthol Yellow. 

(2) i per cent Alizarine Blue SAE and J per cent Naphthol Yellow. 

(3) 1 per cent Acid Black 4BL. 

(4) i per cent Orange II. 

(5) 1 per cent Azo Crimson S. 
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Exp. 226. Dyeing Two-color Effects in One Bath with Substantive and Acid Dyes.— 

(1) Dye a skein of union yarn in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 20 per cent salt, 2 
per cent of Mikado Yellow and 2 per cent of Guinea Violet; enter at 140® F., gradually 
raise to the boil and dye at that temperature for one-half hour; wash well and dry. 

(2) Repeat the above test, but dye at a temperature of 160° F. for one-half hour; 

wash and dry. ’ 

(3) Dye a skein of union yarn in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 20 per cent of 
salt, 2 per cent of Ckircumine S, and 2 per cent of Ponceau 2RB; enter at 140° F., 
gradually raise to the boil, and dye at that temperature for one-half hour; wash well 
and dry. 

(4) Repeat tlie above experiment, using as the dyestuffs 2 per cent of Curcu- 
mine S and 1 per cent of Rhodaminc. 

(5) Repeat the above experiment, using as the dyestuffs 2 per cent of Guinea Green B 
and 2 per cent Mikado Yellow. 

Exp. 227. Dyeing Single Shades on Both Wool and Cotton in One Bath.—(1) Dye 
a skein of union yarn in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 20 per cent of glaubersalt, 
2 per cent of Benzopurpurine 4B, 0.8 per cent Congo Rubine, and 2 per cent of Fast 
Red A; enter at 140° F., gradually raise to the boil, and dye at that temperature for 
one-half hour; wash well and dry. 

(2) Dye a skein of union yarn in the same manner as above using as the dyestuffs 
0.15 per cent Curcumine S, 0.15 per cent Zambesi Black D, and 0.03 per cent Curcumeine 
extra. 

(3) Use 0.45 per cent Curcumine S, 0.45 per cent Zambesi Black D, and 0.09 per cent 
Curcumeine extra. 

(4) Use. 1.4 per cent Curcumine S, 1.4 per cent Zambesi Black D, and 0.3 per cent 
Curcumeine extra. 

(5) Use 0.15 per cent Zambesi Black D, 0.15 per cent Columbia Fast Blue 2G, 
0.10 per cent Wool Blue 2B, and 0.04 per cent Wool Black 6B. 

(6) Use 1.2 per cent Columbia Violet R, 0.2 per cent Columbia Blue R, and 0.28 
per cent Guinea Violet 4B. 

(7) Use 0.8 per cent Zambesi Black D, 1.2 per cent Mikado Orange 4RO, 0.3 per cent 
Curcumine H, 0.15 per cent Mandarine G extra, and 0.12 per cent Curcumeine extra. 

(8) Use 1.8 per cent Columbia Brown R, 2 per cent Mikado Orange 4RO, and 0.4 
per cent Mandarine G extra. 

(9) Use 0.5 per cent Curcumine S, 0.1 per cent Zambesi Black D, and 0.1 per cent 
Curcumeine extra. 

(10) Use 2 per cent Curcumine S, 0.4 per cent Zambesi Black D, and 0.2 per cent 
Curcumeine extra, 

16, Dyeing of Wool-silk Materials.—Wool and silk fibers are not spun 
together into yarns owing to the very different physical characters of the 
two fibers, but there are quite a variety of fabrics made from separate 
yarns of wool and silk. Sometimes plain woven fabrics of this character 
are to be met with in which the warp is of w^ool and the filling of silk 
(or vice versa) or again, the two fibers may be used to produce pattern 
effects, and there are fabrics for suitings and dress-goods made principally 
of wool (or worsted) with silk effect threads. Knitted fabrics are also 
made from wool and silk for underwear and hosiery. 

A widely used fabric of wool and silk is known under the name of 
Gloria, and it is largely employed in the making of umbrella cloth, rain- 
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coat material, and ladies’ dress-goods. Another fabric known as Poplin 
has a silk warp and a fine wool filling; there is also a half-silk Cashmere 
and Bombazinej both of which have silk warp and wool filling. Crepe de 
Chine is a similar fabric of great popularity. 

Frequently the silk yarn employed in such fabrics has not been com¬ 
pletely boiled-off previous to weaving, so that it still contains a considerable 
amount of silk-glue. On this account it becomes necessary to boil-off 
the goods before dyeing, and this is done in a strong neutral soap bath, at a 
temperature of about 190^ F. The use of alkali and a high temperature 
must be avoided in order to preserve the wool froxn injury. If spun silk 
has been used or if the silk has been boiled-off previous to weaving, of 
course, the process of boiling-off the piece is to be omitted. 

The dyeing properties of wool-silk materials are far different from those 
of wool-cotton goods, owing to the fact that both wool and silk possess 
approximately the same relations to dyestuffs. That is to say, those dyes 
which can be applied to silk are also applicable to wool and in about the 
same manner; there are, however, certain dyes which are satisfactory for 
wool which do not dye well on silk. In most cases both the wool and the 
silk are dyed, though one fiber may receive a heavier or a somewhat differ¬ 
ent tone of color. Then there are certain cases where the wool takes up 
the dye alone, leaving the silk practically unstained. 

In the dyeing of wool-silk goods the temperature of the dyebath plays 
an important part in the production of uniform colors; as a general rule, 
the wool dyes best in a boiling bath while the silk dyes better at lower 
temperatures or even in a cold bath, so that by dyeing in an unheated bath 
it is sometimes possible to dye the silk while leaving the wool practically 
undyed. 

For the dyeing of wool-silk materials the acid, basic, and substantive 
colors are the principal ones employed at the present time. In former 
years the natural dyewoods were used considerably, but such satisfactory 
dyes are now available among the above-named classes that it is seldom 
that the mordant dyes are used for this class of material. The following 
dyeing processes come into consideration: 

(1) Dyeing with Acid Dyes to Produce a Uniform Color on Both Fibers .— 
Prepare a dyebath containing the well-dissolved color with the addition of 
5 to 10 per cent of glaubersalt and 1 to 3 per cent of sulphuric acid (5 to 
10 per cent of sodium bisulphate may be used instead). Hun the goods 
for one hour, starting at 160^ F, and gradually bringing to the boil. If 
the color does not come up to a match on the silk it may be shaded with a 
basic dye by allowing the bath to cool down, add the necessary well-dis¬ 
solved basic dyestuff and run the goods for fifteen minutes, then rinse well. 

(2) Dyeing with Acid Dyes, Leaving the Wool Undyed. —Prepare the 
bath with 5 per cent of acetic acid and run the goods in the cold bath for 
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one-half to one hour. In carrying out this process a proper selection of 
dyes must be made to obtain the best results. 

(3) Dyeing with Alkali Blue ,—Prepare the bath with 10 per cent of 
borax and dye for one hour at 180 to 195° F. Then rinse and run the 
goods through a' lukewarm ]>ath containing 5 per cent of sulphuric 
acid. 

(4) Dyeing with Acid Dyes^ Leaving the Bilk Undyed .—Prepare the 
bath with 20 per cent of acetic acid and dye at the boil for one hour. Rinse 
well and then treat the goods for one-half hour at 100° P. in a bath contain¬ 
ing wheat bran, which serves to clear up the silk. Then rinse well again 
and scroop by passing through a bath containing 5 per cent of acetic acid 



Pig. 270.—Machine for Finishing Half-silk Pieces, 


and drying without washing. In this case also it is necessary properly to 
select the dyestuffs in order to obtain good results. 

(5) To Produce Two-color Effects .—^Dye the wool as above described, 
leaving the silk white, and then dye the silk in a different color by the use 
of suitable basic or acid colors, employing a bath containing 3 to 5 per cent 
of acetic acid at a temperature of 70 to 80° F. 

(6) Dyeing with Bade Dyes to Produce a Uniform Color on Both Fibers .— 
Use a neutral bath and dye at the boil for one hour. Most of the basic 
colors (exceptions are Magenta and Chrysoidine) dye the silk much heavier 
than the wool if an acid bath is used (3 per cent of sulphuric acid and 10 
per cent of glaubersalt), so this latter process may be used either for 
shading the silk or for the production of two-color effects. 

(7) Dyeing with the Substantive Colors .—^Use a bath containing 10 to 
20 per cent of glaubersalt and dye at the boil for one hour. To obtain a 
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uniform shade it is necessary to make a proper selection of the dyes to be 
used, and in some cases it is necessary to boil the goods for a considerable 
time in order to even up the color. Should the wool come up too light 
add 1 to 2 per cent of acetic acid and continue the boiling. 

In the dyeing of suiting cloths with white silk-effect threads, in order 
to obtain the silk clear and bright it is essential that the dyebath should 
have a low acidity and a high temperature. In this class of goods owing 
to the high degree of fastness usually required the number of dyestuffs 
which are suitable is rather limited. The acid chrome colors are to be 
recommended for this purpose, especially those which dye by the one-bath 
meta-chrome method, though the clearest silk-effect threads are probably 
obtained by first chroming the goods and then dyeing in a separate bath. 
The goods are mordanted in the usual manner with 2 to 3 per cent of 
chrome and 2 to 3 per cent of tartar, or with 1 to 2 per cent of chrome and 
1 to 3 per cent of formic acid, then rinsed and dyed in a fresh bath with the 
addition of 2 to 5 per cent of acetic acid or of 5 per cent of ammonium 
acetate in the case of light shades. The goods are entered at 100° F., 
gradually raised to the boil and boiled for two hours. With heavy shades 
it is usually required after boiling for one hour to add 2 to 4 per cent of 
acetic acid in order to exhaust the bath. After dyeing the goods are well 
rinsed and soured off with acetic or formic acid. 

Where heavy shades are dyed, and especially in the case of black, it is 
almost impossible to prevent the silk from becoming slightly stained. In 
order to clear the silk a number of methods are recommended. The 
goods may be run in a fresh bath for twenty minutes at 175° F. containing 
1 oz. ammonium oxalate per 100 gallons of liquor, then rinsed. Or a more 
effective stripping may be obtained by using a bath containing 2 ozs. 
ammonium acetate per 10 gallons of liquor. By this method, however, 
some of the color on the wool will also be stripped and this must be allowed 
for. In the case of some blacks the silk assumes a slightly bluish gray 
shade, which may be removed by treatment with hydrosulphite as follows: 
Use a bath containing 3 gallons acetic acid (30 per cent) and 5 gallons 
hydrosulphite solution (prepared from 1 gallon of sodium bisulphite 66° 
Tw., 1 gallon cold water, and 1 lb. zinc dust; stir, settle and use clear 
solution) for 100 lbs. of goods. Run in this bath at 120 to 140° F. for 
one-half hour, then rinse well and sour off in a bath containing 5 per cent 
of sulphuric acid and rinse again. 

16. Classification of Dyes for Wool-silk Fabrics. —Most of the acid 
dyes give approximately the same color on both fibers, but certain of 
these dyes behave differently on the two fibers. The following may 
prove of practical interest: 

(а) Acid dyes which only slightly stain the silk in a boiling acid bath. 

(б) Acid dyes which dye only the silk in an acid bath at 120° F. 
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(c) Substantive dyes which dye both silk and wool approximately 
alike in a boiling bath. 

(d) Substantive dyes which only slightly stain the silk in a neutral 
boiling bath. 

(e) Basic dyes useful for dyeing or shading the silk to produce shot 
effects in an acetic acid bath at 120° F., the wool being scarcely stained. 


(A) Acid Dyes not Dyeing the Silk in Boiling Acid Bath. 


Acid Green 

Fast Light Yellow 3G 

Acid Magenta 

Fast Red NS 

Acid Violet 3RS 

Fast Yellow S 

Acid Yellow G 

Flavazinc T 

Acid Yellow AT 

Guinea Red 4B 

Alizarine Blue SAP 

Indigo Extract 

Amaranth 

Indigo Carmine 

Azo Acid Carmine B 

Lanafuchsine SG 

Azo Cochineal 

Mars Red G 

Azo Crimson L, S 

Mctanil Yellow 

Azo Fuchsinc B, G 

Naphthol Green B 

Azo Rubine SG 

Naphthol Red C, 0 

Azo Wool Blue C 

Naphthol Yellow 

Azo Wool Violet 7R 

Naphthylamine Black 

Benzyl Red 8 

New Coccine 

Bordeaux 8 

New Fast Yellow R 

Brilliant Cochineal 2R 

Orange II 

Brilliant Scarlet 4R 

Orange G 

Chromotrop 2R, 2B 

Ponceau S for Silk 

Cochineal Scarlet P8 

Sorbinc Red 

Crystal Scarlet 6R 

Tartrazine 

Cyanole FF 

Victoria Rubinc 0 

Direct Rose BN, GN 

Victoria Scarlet 3R 

Eosaminc B 

Victoria Violet 4BS 

Eosin 3G, BN 


(B) Acid Dyes not Dyeing the Wool in Cold Acid Bath 

Acid Green 

Fast Acid Magenta G 

Acid Magenta 

Fast Acid Phloxine A 

Acid Violet 4B, 6BN, HW 

Fast Blue B, R 

Acid Violet 6BS 

Fast Red extra 

Alkali Violet LR 

Formyl Blue B 

Amaranth B 

Formyl Violet S4B, lOB 

Azo Acid Yellow 

Guinea Green B 

Azo Orseille 2B 

Guinea Violet 4B 

Brilliant Croceine 

Lanafuchsine SG 

Brilliant Milling Blue B 

Mandarine G 

Brilliant MiUing Green B 

Methyl Blue 

Croceine AZ 

Milling Red FR 

Fast Acid Eosine G 

MiUing Yellow OO 

Fast Acid Green BN 

Naphthalene Green V 
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Naphthol Blue Black 
Naphthol Blue G 
Naphthol Red 0 
Naphtliylamine Black ESN 
Ponceau lORB, 4RB, 2GB 
Rosazeine B 
Tetra Cyanole V 


Tropeoline RPN 
Victoria Rubine 0 
Violamine G, R, B 
Water Blue B 
Wool Blue 
Wool Blue TB 


(C) Acid Dyes Which Dye Wool and Silk about the Same Shade in a Strongly 

Acid Bath 


Acid Rhodamine R 

Formyl Violet S4B 

Ac'd Rosamine 

Gloria Black B 

Acid Violet 4RN, 3BN, 7B 

Guinea Green B, G 

Agalma Green B 

Guinea Violet 4B 

Alkali Blue 

Indian Yellow 

Alkali Violet LR 

Indocyanine B 

Anthracen-i Red 

Irisamine G 

Anthracite Black BR 

Light Blue for Silk 

Azo Acid Yellow 

Light Green SF 

Azo Cardin 1 G 

Mandarine G 

Azo Carmine G 

Martius Yellow 

Azo Coccine 2R 

Metanil Yellow 

Azo Elavine 

Naphthylamine Black 4B 

Azo Orseille 2B 

. Neptune Blue R, B, BG 

Azo Yellow 0 

Neptune Green S, SG 

Benzyl Green B 

Neutral Wool Black B, G, 4B 

Bordeaux extra 

Orange II 

Brilliant Acid Green 6B 

Orange EN 

Brilliant Croceine 

Palantine Black 4BS, MZ 

Brilliant Millin Blue B 

Patent Blue, A, V 

Brilliant Milling Green G 

Phloxine 

Brilliant Silk Blue lOB, 7B 

Ponceau 3RB 

China Yellow B 

Quinoline Yellow 

Chinaldine Yellow 

Resorcine Brown 

Chrysoin 

Rhodamine B 

Cloth Red 3GA 

Rocceline 

Croceine AZ 

Rosazeine B 

Curcumeine 

Snk Black 4BF 

Cyanole Fast Green G 

Silk Red N, G, R 

Double Brilliant Scarlet G 

Sulphon Cyanine Black 

Emin Red 

Tetra Cyanole A 

Fast Acid Violet R, B 

Victoria Black B, G 

Fast Blue B, R 

Victoria Blue B 

Fast Brown G, GR 

Victoria Yellow 0 

Fast Light Green 

Wool Black GR 

Fast Light Yellow G 

Wool Blue SL 

Fast Red 

Wool Green S 

Fast Scarlet 

Wool Violet lOB 

Ponnyl Blue B 
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(D) Substantive Dyes Dy^ 

Acetylene Blue 6B 
Benzo Chrome Brown B, R 
Benzo Dark Green B, 2G 
Benzo Fast Black 
Benzo Fast Orange S 
Benzo Fast Red L, GL 
Benzo Fast Scarlet GS 
Benzo Green 2B, G 
Benzopurpurin 4B 
Benzo Rhoduline Red B 
Benzo Sky Blue 
Benzo Violet R, RL 
Brilliant Benzo Blue 6B 
Brilliant Benzo Green B 
Brilliant Congo R 
Brilliant Diamine Bordeaux R 
Brilliant Purpurine R 
Carbide Black E 
Chicago Blue 6B, B, RW, R 
Chloramine Violet R 
Chloramine Yellow M 
Chlorantine Lilac B 
Chrysophenine G 
Congo Blue BX 
Congo Brown G, R 
Congo Orange, G, R 
Congo Orange R 
Congo Sky Blue 
Cotton Yellow CH 
Cupranil Brown B 
Delta Purx)urine 5B 
Diamine Black HW 
Diamine Blue RW 
Diamine Bordeaux S 
Diamine Brilliant Blue G 
Diamine Brown 3G, R, V, M 
Diamine Cutch G 
Diamine Dark Green N 
Diamine Fast Brown G, R 
Diamine Fast Red F 

Prolonged boiling causes these dyes to g 
is dyed to best advantage at about 140® F. 


ing Silk and Wool Alike 

Diamine Fast Yellow FF 
Diamine Gray G 
Diamine Green B, G, CL 
Diamine New Blue R, G 
Diamine Orange B, F 
Diamine Red B 
Diamine Red 4B 
Diamine Rose BB, GD 
Diamine Scarlet B, 3B 
Diamine Sky Blue FF 
Diamine Steel Blue L 
Diamine Yellow CP 
Diamineral Brown G 
Dianil Black CR, N, R, E 
Dianil Blue G, B, R 
Dianil Brown 3GO, R, BD 
Dianil Claret Red G, B 
Dianil Orange G 
Dianil Red 4B 
Dianil Yellow 3G, R, 2R 
Diazo Blue Black 
Direct Brown R 
Direct Deep Black E, EW, R 
Dhiect Light Blue 
Direct Orange G, R 
Direct Sky Blue 
Geranine G 

Oxy Diamine Black JW, JB 
Oxy Diamine Black SOOO 
Oxy Diamine Blue, B, R, G 
Oxy Diamine Brown G, 3GN 
Oxy Diamine Violet B, R 
Oxy Diamine Yellow TZ 
Pluto Brown R 
Pluto Orange G 
Silk Black 

Sulphon Cyanine G, GR, 3R 
Thioflavine S 
Zambesi Black D 


more strongly on the wool, while the silk 


(E) Substantive Dyes not Dyeing the Silk 

Erica BN 
Columbia Blue G, R 


Columbia Violet R 
Heliotrope 2B 
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(F) Basic Dyes for Shading the Silk, not Dyeing the Wool 


Auramine 

Methylene Green 

Bismarck Brown 

Methylene Violet 

Brilliant Green 

New Blue D 

Brilliant Rhoduline Red B 

New Methylene Blue N 

Brilliant Safranine 

Paraphosphine G 

China Green 

Rhodamine B, G, 6G 

Chrysoidine F 

Rhoduline Blue R 

Cotton Green 

Rhoduline Heliotrope B 

Ethyl Green 

Rhoduline Red B, G 

Janus Black 0 

Rhoduline Sky Blue 2B 

Janus Blue G, R 

Rhoduline Violet 

Janus Brown R, B 

Rosolane 0, T 

Janus Gray B 

Rubine 

Janus Green G, B 

Safranine 

Janus Red B 

Solid Green 

Janus Yellow G, R 

Tannin Heliotrope 

Jute Coal Black F, R 

Tannin Orange R 

Malachite Green 

Thioflavine T 

Methyl Violet 

Turquoise Blue 2B G 

Methylene Blue 

Victoria Blue 


17. Silk-cotton Materials.—^There are a large variety of silk fabrics 
which are constructed in part with cotton yarns. The fabric is usually 
so woven that the cotton appears only on the back, thus leaving an all-silk 
surface on the other side. Fandliar examples of such fabrics are ribbons, 



Fig. 271. —Machine for Foularding, Stretching and Drying. 

satins, brocades, silk upholstery materials, etc. Silk knitted goods are 
also made up with considerable cotton at times; hosiery and underwear, 
for instance, may have a cotton thread spliced with the silk and knitted 
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together; or in the case of hosiery, part of the fabric may be all-silk (the 
leg part) while other parts are of cotton (the foot and upper portion). 
The cotton used with the silk may be the ordinary variety or more gen¬ 
erally it may be mercerized cotton. In the latter case the distinction 
between the two fibers is less apparent, as the mercerized cotton has con¬ 
siderable luster and silky feel. Artificial silk is also very largely used 
in admixture with true silk both in knitted fabrics and in a wide variety 
of fancy fabrics. As artificial silk is a cellulose fiber, and its dyeing prop¬ 
erties are practically the same as cotton, it will be considered in this same 
connection. 

Silk-cotton fabrics are more generally required to be dyed so that 
both the fibers have the same color, though at times the object is to pro¬ 
duce two color effects, the silk being dyed one color while the cotton may be 
dyed in a strongly contrasting color. On referring to the relations of these 
two fibers to the various classes of dyes it will be noticed that the basic 
colors dye the silk directly, leaving the cotton undyed unless it has been 
previously mordanted with tannin and tartar emetic. The acid dyes also 
dye the silk directly from acid baths, in some cases even in the cold, while 
they leave the cotton less stained even than with the basic dyes. The 
substantive colors, on the other hand, in many cases dye both fibers alike, 
though some of the substantive colors may be dyed on the cotton while 
leaving the silk practically undyed. Some of the diazotized and developed 
colors also may be used as they dye both fibers practically alike. The 
mordant dyes have no application for silk-cotton fabrics. 

18. Dyeing of Silk-cotton Fabrics.—Material of this character usually 
comes into the hands of the dyer in a form all ready to be dyed; if, however, 
the fabric has been prepared from raw silk, it will be necessary to first 
boil-off the silk before dyeing. This is done in the customary manner by 
boiling in a bath containing about 30 per cent of soap, and according to 
the amount of gum on the fiber the treatment should last from one-half to 
two hours. In cases where light delicate colors are to be dyed it may be 
necessary to bleach the goods, and this is usually done by steeping in a 
bath of hydrogen peroxide in the customary manner of bleaching silk by 
this process. 

In the dyeing of silk-cotton materials the character of the fabric has 
much to do with the method to be employed. In the case of satins, atlas 
cloth, etc., in which only the silk appears on the right side of the goods, the 
dyeing of the silk is the naost important feature, the color of the cotton is of 
subsidiary importance, and it often matters very little as to whether the 
cotton is exactly the same shade as the silk or not. In fabrics in which the 
silk appears as a pattern on a cotton background, or as silk-effect threads 
in an otherwise all-cotton fabric, the lustrous silk fiber will show a contrast¬ 
ing effect even if dyed the same shade with the dull-appearing cotton. 
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and this contrast can be further accentuated by dyeing the two fibers in 
different colors. In some cases even one of the fibers may he left undyed 
as a pattern of effect thread. 

If it is desired to dye only the silk and leave the cotton white, the dyeing 
is best carried out with suitable acid colors in a strong acetic (or formic) 
acid bath cold or lukewarm. If, on the other hand, it is desired to leave 
the silk white and dye only the cotton, then suitable substantive dyes are 
selected which dye only on the cotton in a strongly alkaline bath. At 
the present time, owing to the simplicity of the methods of application, 
the substantive dyes are by far the most important colors for use on silk- 
cotton goods; next to these are the acid dyes, while the basic dyes are of 
very minor importance. Formerly this material was quite extensively 
dyed by mordanting the cotton with tannin and tartar emetic, rinsing, and 
dyeing with basic colors, first cold and then warm, so that both fibers will 
be evenly covered. This method, however, is now scarcely ever employed 
in practice. 

Another process devised by Moyret was as follows: The fabric was 
padded with Turkey-red oil neutralized with ammonia and then dried 
for twenty-four to forty-eight hours. The excess of oil was then removed 
by treatment with a cold dilute bath of soda ash, after which the goods 
were washed and brightened with hydrochloric acid and well washed again. 
On dyeing the material now with basic colors it will be found that the 
cotton will take up the color as well as the silk; also the oil gives the goods 
a desirable feel. After dyeing, the goods are dried without washing, as 
the color on the cotton is not fast to washing. 

19. Dyeing Processes. —^While the one-bath process of dyeing silk- 
cotton goods is probably the one most in vogue at the present time, there 
are besides a variety of other processes which may be enumerated as follows: 

(1) Dyeing only the Silk, Leaving the Cotton White .—Use a bath contain¬ 
ing a suitable acid dyestuff, together with 10 per cent of acetic acid; run 
the goods for about one hour at about 175° F. Wash well, and if necessary 
to whiten up the cotton and free it from stains pass through a very weak 
cold bath of chloride of lime, then sour in weak acetic acid and wash 
thoroughly. 

(2) Dyeing with Substantive Colors so that both Fibers are of the Same 
Shade .—Prepare a bath containing dyestuff, 10 to 20 per cent of glaubersalt 
and 5 to 10 per cent of soap; run for one hour at 180° F., then rinse and 
brighten with acetic acid. A proper selection of dyes must be made in 
this case to produce the desired effect, as many of the substantive colors 
dye best on the silk, while a few give heavier shades on the cotton. In 
many cases it will be necessary to shade the silk in a second bath con¬ 
taining a suitable acid dyestuff with the addition of 5 per cent of acetic 
acid. 
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(3) Dyeing with Substantive Colors so that the Silk is Left Undyed — 
Prepare the dyebath with the properly selected dyestuff with the addition 

^ dy® one hour at 

IJO r. Rinse well and brighten with acetic acid. Only certain of the 
substantive dyes are suitable for this process. 

(4) Production of Two-color Effects.—The cotton may first be dyed as 
described above with a substantive dye in an alkaline bath, and then 


the Bilk is dyed with a suitable basic dyestuff at 85° F. in a bath containing 
4 02 is. acetic acid per 10 gallons of liquor. The basic color will also be taken 
up to some extent by the dyed cotton, as the substantive dye will act as a 
mordant for the basic color, so that due allowance must be made for this 
fact in the production of the effects desired. In another process the cotton 
may be dyed first with the proper substantive color and then the silk is 
dyed in a fresh bath with an ^cid dye in a boiling bath containing 5 per 


Fig. 272. —Three-Bowl Heavy Friction Calender. (Mather & Platt), 
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cent of sulphuric acid. Of course in this case it will be necessary to use 
a substantive dye for the cotton that is fast to acid (cross-dyeing). Also 
the goods naust be well washed after dyeing and soaped in order to neu¬ 
tralize the acid, which might otherwise tender the cotton. 

Plush fabrics consisting of a silk pile surface and a cotton bacldng form 
one of the most important silk-cotton materials. These goods usually have 
to be dyed in special apparatus in order to preserve the silk pile from injury 
and streaks. In this case the cotton is very often first dyed in the warp 
with suitable sulphur dyes before weaving, and then the silk is afterwards 
dyed in the piece, using acid dyes or if very fast colors are desired. Indigo 
or other vat dyes may be used, or even certain of the mordant colors may 
be applied to the silk. A similar fabric is made from a tussah silk pile and 
a cotton backing and after dyeing (or sometimes before dyeing) the goods 
are subjected to certain mechanical treatments whereby the pile surface 
is given an effect resembling a fur or pelt. These goods are extensively 
used for cloakings, trimmings, etc., as artificial fur cloth. Goods of this 
character often present difficult problems to the dyer and finisher in order 
to produce a uniform and satisfactory color and also to obtain the particular 
character of finish on the pile surface that is desired. 

Blacks are sometimes produced on silk-cotton goods (especially ribbons 
and satins) by the use of the sulphur colors. The color obtained is very 
fast and is almost equal in quality to that of Aniline Black. The dye- 
bath is prepared as follows: For 10 gallons of liquor use 1 to 2 lbs. Sulphur 
Black, 1 to 2 lbs. sodium sulphide, 3 to 4 lbs. glucose, 3 ozs. soda ash, 3 ozs. 
Turkey-red oil and | to 1 lb. glaubersalt (desiccated). Dye the goods for 
one to one and one-half hours at a temperature just under the boil, then 
squeeze, rinse in cold water containing a little soda ash and then rinse 
again in warm water. Then treat the goods for one-half hour in a boiling 
bath containing 3 per cent of chrome, 2 per cent lactic acid and 5 per 
cent acetic acid; rinse and dye in a fresh boiling bath containing Log¬ 
wood extract and soap, using a little Fustic if necessary for toning. 
Another method recommended is to use the Sulphur Black in a vat 
containing sodium hydrosulphite and glaubersalt. 

Attempts have also been made to dye Aniline Black on silk-cotton 
goods such as ribbons and satins, and more or less success has been achieved, 
but the conditions of dyeing have to be so accurately regulated in order to 
obtain proper results and prevent injury to the silk that the processes have 
never proved to be of practical value. 

20. Classification of Dyes for Silk-cotton Materials.— The following 
tables of dyestuffs give the principal colors and their properties with 
respect to the dyeing of silk-cotton fabrics: 
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(A) Substantive Dyes Which 


Acetylene Blue 3B, 6B 
Benzo Blue 2B 
Benzo Chrome Black Blue B 
Benzo Fast Pink 2BL 
Benzo Fast Scarlet 5BS, GS 
Benzo Sky Blue 
Brilliant Azurine B, 5G, 5R 
Brilliant Benzo Blue 6B 
Chicago Blue 6B 
Chloramine Orange C 
Chloramine Yellow GG 
Chlorantine Blue B 
Chlorantine Lilac B 
Chlorantine Orange TR 
Chlorantine Pure Blue 
Chlorantine Red 4B, 8B 
Chlorantine Rose 
Chlorantine Yellow JJ, JG 
Columbia Black, HWD 
Columbia Blue G, R 
Columbia Fast Blue 2G 
Columbia Fast Scarlet 4B 
Congo Fast Blue HW 
Congo Sky Blue 
Cotton Brown RN 
Cotton Orange RG 
Cotton Red 4B 
Curcumine S 
'Diamine Black BH 
Diamine Blue 2B 

Diamine Fast Scarlet 2G, 4BN, 6BS 
Diamine Fast Yellow A 
Diamine Orange D, G 
Diamine Pure Blue A 
Diamine Rose T , 


Leave the Silk Undyed at 200° F. 

Diamine Sky Blue FF 
Dianil Blue G, B, R 
Dianil Dark Blue R 
Dianil Direct Yellow S 
Dianil Orange G 
Diazo Black BHN 
Diazo Blue Black 
Direct Blue 2B 
Direct Gray R, B 
Direct Indigo Blue BN, BK 
Direct Light Blue 
Direct Sky Blue 
Direct Violet N 
Direct Yellow R 
Direct Yellow T 
Erica 

Mikado Golden Yellow 8G 
Mikado Orange 
Mikado Orange GO, 4RO 
Mikado Yellow 
Oxamine Black 
Oxamine Blue B, GN 
Oxamine Brown 3G 
Oxamine Copper Blue 2R 
Oxamine Dark Blue BG 
Oxamine Pure Blue 5B 
Oxy Dianil Yellow 0 
Phenamine Blue G 
Pluto Black F 
Pluto Black G (dev.) 

Pyramine Orange R 
Solamine Blue B, R 
Solamine Blue FF 
Thiazine Brown G, R 
Zambesi Black BR 


(B) Substantive Dyes Which Dye Cotton 

and Soap 

Aurophenine 0 
Benzo Blue RW 
Benzo Bordeaux 6B 
Benzo Brown D3G 
Benzo Chrome Brown B, 3R 
Benzo Cyanine B 
Benzo Dark Green B, 2G 
Benzo Fast Black 
Benzo Fast Blue 5R 
Benzo Fast Red GL 
Benzo Fast Yellow 5GL 


and Silk alike in a Bath with Glanbersalt 
at 200° F. 

Benzopurpurine 4B 
Benzo Rhoduline Red 
Benzo Violet RL 
Brilliant Benzo Green B 
Brilliant Geranine B 
Brilliant Purpurine lOB 
Chicago Blue 2R 
Chloramine Violet R 
Chloramine Yellow M 
Chrysamine G, R 
Chrysophenine G 
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Columbia Black 2BW 

Diamine Scarlet B, 3B 

Columbia Black EA, WA 

Diamine Steel Blue L 

Columbia Black Green D 

Diamine Violet Red 

Columbia Orange R 

Diamine Yellow CP, N 

Congo Corinth B, G 

Diamineral Blue B 

Congo Orange R 

Diamineral Brown G 

Congo Orange R, G 

Diaminogene B, BR 

Congo Rubine 

Dianil Brown 3GO 

Cotton Red 12B, 4B 

Direct Deep Black E, EW 

Cotton Yellow CH 

Direct Green C, G, J 

Cresotine Yellow G 

Direct Orange G, R 

Cupranil Brown B, R, G 

Direct Rose BN, GN 

Delta Purpurine 5B 

Direct Yellow CR 

Diamine Bengal Blue G 

Geranine G 

Diamine Black BH 

Half Silk Black 

Diamine Black HW 

Janus Brown R 

Diamine Blue RW 

Janus Red B 

Diamine Brown 3G, R, M 

Janus Yellow R, G 

Diamine Bordeaux B, S 

Orange TA 

Diamine Brilli nt Bordeaux R 

Oxy Diamine Black JE, JB, JW 

Diamine Catechine G, R, 3G 

Oxy Diamine Brown G, 3GN 

Diamine Dark Blue B 

Oxy Diamine Orange G, R 

Diamine Fast Brown R, G 

Oxy Diamine Yellow 2G, TZ 

Diamine Fast Red F 

Oxy Diaminogene OT, FFN, EM 

Diamine Fast Yellow B, M, FF, 3G 

Pluto Black BS 

Diamine Gray G 

Pluto Brown R 

Diamine Green G, B, CL 

Pluto Orange G 

Diamine Orange B, F 

Salmon Red 

Diamine Purpurine B, V 

Thioflavine S 

Diamine Red B 

Thiazol Yellow 

Diamine Red 5B, lOB, D 

Toluylene Orange G 

Diamine Rose BD, GD, BG 

Union Black S 


Some of these colors give somewhat different tones on the two fibers. 


(C) Developed Dyes Giving the Same Color on Silk and Cotton 

Columbia Brown R with toluylene-diamine. 

Diamine Black BH with beta-naphthol or phenylene-diamine. 
Diaminogene B, BR with beta-naphthol or phenylen e-diamine. 

Diazo Bla k 2B with be . -naphthol. 

Naphthog ne Blue 2R, 4R with beta-naphthol. 

Oxy Diaminogene OT, FFN with beta-naphthol or phenylene-di m ne. 
Primuline with beta-naphthol. 

Zambesi Black D with Nirogene D. 

Zambesi Black D with toluy'ene-diamine. 

Zambesi Black 2G with toluylene-diamine. 

Zambesi Brown G, 2G with toluylene diamine. 

Zambesi Indigo Blue R with beta-naphthol. 
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(D) Acid Colors Which Dye only the Silk in a Boiling Acid Bath 


Acid Green BB, G 

Formyl Blue B 

Acid Green extra 

Formyl Violet S4B 

Acid Magenta 

Flavazine S, T 

Acid Maroon 0 

Indian Yellow G, R, FF 

Acid Violet GB, 3RS 

Induline B 

Alkali Violet LR 

Ketone Blue 4BN 

Amaranth G, B 

Metanil Red 3B 

Azo Fuchsine G 

Milling Red G, R 

Azo Orseille BB 

Milling Yellow 0 

Azo Rubinc A 

Naphthol Black 2B 

Azo Yellow 

Naphthol Blue R 

Benzyl Violet 4B 

Naphthol Yellow S 

Blue B for Silk 

Naphthylamine Black S 

Brilliant Acid Green 6B 

New Patent Blue B, GA 

Brilliant Croceine 

Nigrosine 

Brilliant Milling Blue B 

Orange II, ENZ, GG 

Brilliant Milling Green B 

Patent Blue V 

Brilliant Orseille C 

Rocccline 

China Yellow B 

Rosazeine B 

Croceine Orange G, R 

Scarlet FR 

(vro(‘(unc Scarlet B 

Scarlet R 

Crystal Scarlet 6R 

Solid Blue R 

Cyanole extra 

Tartrazine 

Fast Acid Violet lOB 

Victoria Black B, G 

Fast Green OR, W 

Victoria Rubiiie 0 

Fast Light Orange G 

Water Blue RB 

Fast liight Yellow 3G 

Wool Blue N, R 

Fast/ Red 8 


21. Experimental. Exp. 228. Dyeing the Cotton and the Silk in One Color.—Prepare 
a dycbath containing 300 cc. of water, 0.5 gram of olive oil soft soap, 0.1 gram of soda 
ash, and 1 gram of salt, together with the following percentages of the respective dyes :* 

2 p(ir c.ent Thioflavine S 2 per cent Dianil Brown 3GO 

2 per cent Diamine Orange B 2 per cent Janus Red B 

1 per cent Diamine Rose BD 2 per cent Benzopurpurin 4B 

1 i)er cent Ghrysophcninc 2 per cent Chicago Blue 411 

Enter at 140® and gradually raise to the boil, and continue at that temperature 
for one-half hour. Wash well, and dry. Chicago Blue will perhaps give a slightly 
redder color on the silk than on the cotton. 

In dyeing light shades a bath containing only glaubersalt may be used; but for 
mcidium and heavy shades it is best to use the soap and a little soda ash. 

This one-bath method for dyeing the two fibers alike is a very popular one and is 
largely used. As the number of substantive dyes which will dye the cotton and the 
silk exactly the same shade in the one bath is rather limited, a modification of this 

* Ribbon material undyed and consisting of cotton warp and back with silk filling 
and face may be conveniently used on which to dye the tests. Or if desired a mixed 
test skein of 5 grams may be prepared by reeling together strands of cotton and silk 
yams. 
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method is to dye the cotton to the shade desired and somewhat darker than the silk, 
and then to dye the latter to the right shade in a fresh bath with the necessary acid or 
basic dyes. 

It is said that the brightness of the silk is lessened when salt is used in the dyebath, 
but the addition of the salt only be dispensed with in can the case of light shades. The 
effect of the salt on the silk, however, may be lessened if not entirely remedied, by adding 
a sufficient quantity of soap and by not boiling. It is also said that common salt has 
less effect on the luster of the silk than glaubersalt. 

Instead of employing soda ash in the bath, sodium phosphate may be used with like 
effect. 

The best results, probably, are obtained by dyeing just below the boiling temperature 
(about 195 to 200° F.) 

When standing baths are used, only one-third the original amount of soap and one- 
fourth of the soda ash or salt should be added for succeeding lots. 

After dyeing and washing, in order to produce a better scroop and to brighten the 
silk, the goods may be passed through a bath made weakly acid with acetic or tartaric 
acid at a temperature of about 80° F. squeezed, and dried. 

Exp. 229 . Dyeing the Cotton with Substantive Dyes and Leaving the Silk Undyed.— 
Use the same kind of dyebath as in Exp. 228, but employ the following dyes: 

1 per cent Diamine Fast Yellow A 2 per cent Erica 

2 per cent Benzo Sky Blue 2 per cent Mikado Orange GO 

6 per cent Diazo Black BH 1 per cent Zambesi Black BR 

Exp. 230 . Dyeing the Silk with Acid Dyes and Leaving the Cotton White.—Prepare 
a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 5 per cent of acetic acid, together with the following 
dyes; enter at 140° F., gradually raise to the boil, and continue at that temperature 
for one-half hour: 

2 per cent Acid Magenta 2 per cent Acid Violet 

2 per cent Naphthol Yellow 2 per cent Patent Blue 

2 per cent Orange II 

Exp. 231 . Production of Two-color Effects on Satin.—Prepare a dyebath containing 
300 cc. of water, 1 per cent of Chrysophenine, 1 per cent of Acid Magenta, and 4 per cent 
of acetic acid. Dye at the boil for one-half hour. In the same manner dye with the 
following combinations: 

1 per cent Chrysophenine and 1 per cent Formyl Violet. 

1 per cent Chrysophenine and 1 per cent Patent Blue. 

Exp. 232 . Production of Two-colored Effects.—A two-bath process may be carried 
out as follows: (a) Dye three samples of satin with 2 per cent of Diamine Orange B as 
described in Exp. 228; rmse, and top the silk in a fresh bath containing 2 per cent Acid 
Violet and 4 per cent of sulphuric acid; boil for one-half hour and wash. Top the 
second sample in the same manner with 2 per cent Acid Green, and the third sample 
with 5 per cent Naphthol Blue Black. (6) Dye three samples of satin with 2 per cent 
Diamine Sky Blue as described in Exp. 229, so that the cotton alone is dyed; then top the 
silk in a fresh bath containing 4 per cent acetic acid and 1 per cent Thioflavine T; dye 
for one-half hour at 120° F.; top the second sample in the same manner with 2" per cent 
Methyl Violet, and the third sample with 2 per cent Magenta. 

Exp. 233 . Production of Two-colored Effects.—Dye eight samples of satin in a bath 
containing 300 cc. of water, 10 grams Sulphur Black, 10 grams sodium sulphide, 10 
grams dextrin, 1 gram soda ash, and 10 grams glaubersalt; dye for one hour at about 
100° F., then squeeze and rinse. This will dye the cotton a bluish black and leave the 
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silk almost white. Keep sample 1 without further dyeing. Dye sample 2 in a fresh 
bath with 2 per cent Formyl Blue B and 4 per cent acetic acid at the boil for one-half 
hour. Dye sample 3 in the same manner with 2 per cent Brilliant Cochineal 2R. Dye 
sample 4 with 1 per cent Acid Yellow and 1 per cent Acid Green. Dye sample 5 with 
2 per cent Orange II. Dye sample 6 with 2 per cent Acid Magenta. Dye sample 7 
with 2 per cent Cyanide Green, Dye sample 8 with 2 per cent Formyl Violet S4B. 
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APPLICATION OF DYES TO THE MINOR VEGETABLE FIBERS: 

LINEN, RAMIE, HEMP, JUTE, AND ARTIFICIAL SILK 

1. The Minor Vegetable Fibers. —^Besides cotton, there are several 
other vegetable fibers used in the construction of textiles, and these are 
frequently dyed. As the basis of all vegetable fibers is cellulose (including 
also artificial silk), the general dyeing properties of all these fibers are very 
similar to that of cotton, and the dyestuffs and methods of dyeing employed 
for the latter fiber are also applicable to the other members of this group. 
Differences in physical structure and properties, however, usually entail 
some differences in the methods of handling and treating the goods. 

Linen ranks next to cotton in importance as a vegetable fiber for fabric 
purposes. This fiber has been used from time immemorial for the weaving 
of a great variety of fabrics, and in fact it has only been since the last two 
centuries that cotton has displaced it and taken first rank. Ramie (or 
China Grass) has long been used in China and is highly prized on account 
of its great durability and strength; it has been used to any extent only 
for the past quarter of a century in Europe and America. Hemp is a 
rather indeterniinate name applied to fibers, as it is used to designate quite 
a wide variety of vegetable fibers which differ considerably in their quality 
and physical properties. The kind most used for fabric purposes is Italian 
hemp, which is a fine light-colored fiber that can be satisfactorily spun 
into yarns for weaving. Manila hemp and other varieties of hemps are 
rather coarse in structure and are used chiefly for the making of twine and 
cordage, and consequently are seldom dyed. Jute is a rather coarse fiber of 
a dark brown natural color, grown principally in India; its chief use is for 
making gunny sacks and bagging, for which purpose, of course, it is not 
dyed. It is also used, however, to a considerable extent for making fabrics 
for wall covering, upholstery, and draperies. Jute yarns are also used 
largely as a backing for carpets and rugs. When used for such purposes, 
they are largely dyed. Artificial silk is also considered in this connection, 
for though it is an artificial fiber, it consists of cellulose, and hence comes 
under the same general class as the other vegetable fibers. 
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2. The Dyeing of Linen.—Linen is distinguished from cotton chiefly 
in its physical appearance and properties. Cotton is a seed-hair and 
consists of a single elongated cell, varying from about | to 2 ins. in 
length. Linen, on the other hand, is a bast fiber; that is, it is obtained 
from the stalk of the flax plant. The commercial fiber may reach several 
feet in length, and consists of a bundle of smaller fiber cells. As obtained 
from th('. plant, linen has a grayish or brownish color and contains a con¬ 
siderable amount of vegetable gums and impurities. It is also a harder 
fiber than cotton, having thicker cell walls, and consequently is not as 



Fig, 273.—Gas Singeing Machine. (Curtis & Marble), 

easily penetrated by solutions of dyestuffs and mordants. It is also harder 
to bleach on account of the high color and many impurities present in the 
raw fiber. Furthermore, since the commercial long fiber consists of a 
number of small cells cemented together, severe treatment with strong 
chemical agents (such as chloride of lime) is hable to cause damage to the 
material, therefore the bleaching must be conducted more carefully even 
than with cotton. 

Linen may come to the dyer either in the form of yarn or of the woven 
fabric. In either case, it will usually be necessary to boil out the goods 
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with alkaline solutions in order to remove most of the material impurities 
In the event of dyeing light shades it will also be necessary to bleach tl 
goods before dyeing.* 

The action of chemicals on linen is practically the same as on cotto 
it being somewhat more resistant to acids and slightly more affected i 
alkalies; it is also more affected by the usual bleaching agents than cotto 
It is quite inert towards solutions of metallic salts and consequently t] 
application of metallic mordants presents the same difficulties as wi 
cotton. It absorbs tannic acid, however, and consequently can be me 
danted with tannin and antimony in the same manner as cotton. 

With dyestuffs, linen readily combines with the substantive colors; 
may be dyed with the basic colors if previously mordanted with tanni 
Towards the acid and mordant dyes, it is inert; with the sulphur and v 
dyes it combines in the same manner as cotton. 

Before dyeing the raw linen fiber it is necessary to remove most of t 
incrusting impurities. This is done by boiling the goods in a bath cc 
taining 5 per cent of soda ash; this is usually done in open tubs and not 
pressure kiers, as boiling with alkali under pressure is liable to weaken t 
fiber. To obtain a well-purified fiber, it is usually necessary to repeat t 
alkali boiling three times with intermediate rinses. The first treatmc 
with alkali causes the raw linen to become darker in color; the alk 
bath also becomes dark colored and foul. After the third alkali boil i 
fiber is of a light brownish yellow color. The amount of impurities 
raw linen is about 15 to 30 per cent, varying with the quality of the fil 
and the nature of the retting process. After complete boiling out there s 
remains about 7 per cent of impurities in the linen, which can only 
removed by bleaching, f 

The principal dyes used at the present time for linen are the substant 
colors, and to a lesser extent the sulphur and basic eyes. Linen is son 
what harder to dye than cotton, it being more difficult to obtain w< 
penetrated colors, therefore the dyebath is generally used at a higl 
temperature, it usually being necessary to boil the goods vigorously in 1 
dyebath. Also it is necessary to use more concentrated dye liquors. 

* Linen goods include a wide variety of fabrics such as heavy sail-cloth and dr 
sheetings, toweling, dress goods,. batistes, shirtings, damask, hangings and draper 
upholstery fabrics, buckram, bookbinders’ cloth, etc. Owing to the relatively high < 
of linen during late years, cotton is being used more and more to replace it, cot 
yarns being spun and finished in such a way as to closely imitate the character! 
appearance of linen, and many staple fabrics which, in former years, were made ex< 
sively of linen are now made from cotton. 

t According to Schott’s process for boilimvout raw linen yarn, the goods are bf> 
in a weak solution of sodium Disulphite, it being claimed that the impurities in 
fiber are converted by the sulphurous acid into soluble compounds; the yam is t 
thoroughly washed, treated with a weak hypochlorite hath and then well washed ags 
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The following processes are of interest in the dyeing of linen: 

(1) Prepare the dyebath with 10 to 20 per cent of common salt and 
the necessary amount of well-dissolved substantive dyes, and dye for one 
horn* at a boiling temperature. 

(2) When it is particularly difficult to obtain good penetration of the 
color, prepare the dyebath with 3 to 5 per cent of soap and 1 to 2 per cent of 



Fig. 274.—Jute Calender. 


soda ash; dye at the boil for one-half hour and then add 5 to 20 per cent of 
gkubersalt. An addition of Turkey-red oil is also of advantage. 

(3) To dye with basic colors, first mordant with 2 to 4 per cent of tan¬ 
nic acid (or a corresponding amount of sumac extract); boil for one hour 
and steep in the cooling bath overnight. Squeeze and fix in a fresh bath 
containing 1 to 2 per cent of tartar emetic; run at 140° F. for one hour. 
Wash, and dye in a bath containing the well-dissolved basic dye and 4 
per cent of alum; enter the goods cold and slowly raise the temperature 
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to 180 to 190° F. Care must be taken in dyeing the basic colors to obtain 
even and well-penetrated shades. The basic dyes may also be used for 
topping linen dyed with the substantive colors.* 

(4) The sulphur dyes are used on linen in the same manner as for 
cotton, though usually the quantity of salt added to the bath must be 
decreased and the amount of sodium sulphide somewhat increased in order 
to obtain well-penetrated and level colors. It is also beneficial to add 
some Turkey-red oil to the bath. The sulphur dyes are now used quite 
largely for the dyeing of blue, black, and brown on linen yarns and piece- 
goods. The sulphur dyes on linen may also be topped with basic dyes in 
a fresh cold bath with the addition of acetic acid or alum. Considerably 
less sulphur dye is also necessary in dyeing linen as compared with cotton 
to produce the same shade. 

(5) Indigo is largely used for dyeing fast blue on linen, and the other 
vat dyes are also used where colors of great fastness to light, washing, and 
even bleaching (for towel headings, etc.) is desired. At the present time 
the hyposulphite vat is principally used, and is prepared and employed in 
the same manner as for cotton. It must always be borne in mind, how¬ 
ever, that linen is harder to penetrate, and especial care must be exercised 
on this account. 

(6) The alizarine and chrome mordant dyes are not adapted for the 
dyeing of linen, but these colors are extensively used in the printing of 
linen piece-goods. 

After dyeing linen yarn is usually lustered by treatment in a yarn man¬ 
gle or cylinder. Linen cloth is lustered by treatment on a calender machine. 

At the present time, there are many fabrics made up of half linen; 
that is to say, part linen and part cotton. In dyeing such goods, the same 
methods are employed as for cotton, the substantive or sulphur dyes being 
principally used. Owing to the harder nature of the linen fiber and its 
resistance to the penetration of the color, great care must be exercised in 
order to obtain uniform shades on both the fibers. It is recommended 
to use some Turkey-red oil in the dyebath. 

Fabrics are also woven of part linen and part wool (usually a linen warp 
and a wool filling), and these dyed in the same manner as union goods of 
cotton and wool. 

The apparatus used in linen dyeing is comparatively simple. Skein 
yarn is generally dyed by hand on sticks hung in long rectangular tubs. 
These tubs usually have to be deeper than those used for cotton, as the 
linen hanks are wound longer. Skein dyeing machines may also be 

* The basic colors chiefly employed for dyeing linen are: 

Rhodamine B and G Brilliant Green 

Safranine Methylene Blue 

Auramine 
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employed with good results. Linen cloth is generally dyed in the jigger 
or in an open-width dyeing machine rather than on a winch machine in 
rope form. 

3. The Dyeing of Ramie.—This material is also a bast fiber*. It is 
long, quite white in color and lustrous in appearance. It is rather smooth 
and therefore does not lend itself very well to spinning like cotton, and 
where used in this country for fine yarns it is usually mixed with some 
other fiber such as cotton or wool. Ramie as obtained from the plant 
contains a large amount of vegetable gums, but in order to bring it into a 
condition proper for spinning these impurities have to be removed, so 
that when the dyer gets ramie yarns or fabrics for dyeing no previous scour¬ 
ing operation is necessary. Furthermore, the fiber is so white in color that 
it does not have to be bleached except when dyeing very bright and del¬ 
icate shades. The dyeing and bleaching of ramie materials is carried out 
precisely as in the case of cotton, the same dyes and processes being 
employed. As the fiber is considerably harder and thicker than cotton, 
due allowance must be made in order to procure even and well-penetrated 
colors. 

Ramie is also known as China Grass, Nettle Fiber or Rhea Fiber. In 
this country it is seldom used by itself for the making of fabrics, being mostly 
employed for effect threads or patterns in wool goods. There are some 
decorative and upholstery fabrics, however, made frona ramie alone, but 
these are rather scarce. 

4. The Dyeing of Jute.—^Jute is also a bast fiber of rather coarse 
character and dark color. By proper methods of decortication and treat¬ 
ment, however, it is possible to obtain a jute fiber which is quite fine and of 
good appearance, and which makes a yarn and fabric of pleasing appear¬ 
ance. Jute is chiefly used by itself for making rather coarse fabrics for 
draperies, upholstery goods, wall-coverings, and as a base for carpets and 
rugs. Jute differs somewhat from the preceding vegetable fibers and cot¬ 
ton in that it is rather strongly lignified, and therefore instead of consisting 
of practically pure cellulose, it contains compounds bearing a close resem¬ 
blance to the vegetable tannins. On this account jute may be dyed 
directly with the basic dyes as well as the substantive and sulphur dyes. 
Also the acid dyes are taken up by jute far better than by the other vege¬ 
table fibers, and these dyes are useful for the dyeing of this fiber. 

On account of the rather dark-brown color of jute it is necessary to 
bleach it before dyeing unless dark heavy shades are desired. The cleaning 
and bleaching of jute may be carried out in the following manner: Steep 
the material overnight in lukewarm water in order to soften up the fiber 
and the hard impurities; rinse and boil for one-half hour with a solution 
containing i oz. soda ash and | oz. sodium silicate per gallon. This will 
remove most of the glutinous and greasy matters; rinse well, and then 
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bleach in a bath containing a solution of sodium hypochlorite at 1° Tw., 
cold, for ten hours. A solution of chloride of lime may also be used. 
Rinse well and sour with sulphuric acid at 1^ Tw., after which rinse well 
again and dye. A somewhat clearer white may be obtained when desired 
by bleaching with permanganate of potash and sodium bisulphite in addi¬ 
tion to the treatment with the hypochlorite. Care must be taken in the 
bleaching not to injure the fiber. After bleaching it is advisable to soap 
the goods both for the purpose of neutralizing any residues of acid and 
also to soften the fiber and give it a desirable luster. 

The acid dyes are much used for the dyeing of jute, as they give colors 
with good penetration and of good fastness to light. To dye with the acid 
colors prepare the bath with 2 to 5 per cent of alum and dye for one hour 
at the boil, then allow to cool down in the bath for another half hour. The 
colors so obtained have not much fastness to washing, but this character 
of fastness is seldom necessary on fabrics made from jute. In dyeing jute 
it must be borne in naind that the fiber has a great affinity for lime com¬ 
pounds, consequently the water used in the dyebath should be as free from 
lime as possible, and if only hard water is available for use this should be 
corrected by the addition of acetic acid in sufficient quantity.* * * § 

The basic dyes, as already mentioned, dye jute directly without the 
necessity of a previous mordanting with tannin. The dyebath f is pre¬ 
pared with the well-dissolved color solution and | to 2 per cent of alum is 
added; the dyeing is started cold or lukewarm and the temperature is 
gradually raised to 180° F. In cases where the dye shows a tendency to 
uneven shades it is best to add the color solution to the bath in several 
portions. In dyeing bright red shades it is recommended to add to the 
bath 1 to 2 per cent of oxalic acid. J 

The substantive colors on jute are usually dyed in a bath containing 
10 to 20 per cent of glaubersalt or conomon salt, the former being preferred.! 

* For the production of particularly bright pink colors on jute it is necessary to use 
Eosin or Rhodamine on bleached material. Eosin is dyed in a concentrated bath 
with the addition of 25 to 50 per cent of common salt, starting lukewarm and slowly 
bringing to the boil; then shut off the heat and dye for a further one-half hour. The 
pink obtained with Eosin, though brilliant, is not fast to light. Rhodamine gives a 
bright pink of good fastness to light. It is dyed with the addition of acetic acid. If 
necessary it may be shaded with Auramine. 

t Hard water should be corrected by the addition of acetic acid. For moderate 
hardness (5 to 7°), for instance, use one-half gallon of acetic acid (9° Tw.) to 100 gallons 
of water. 

t Colors on jute which are faster to crocking and water may be obtained with the 
basic dyes by giving an after-treatment in a lukewarm bath containing 1 per cent of 
tannic acid. 

§ When dyeing heavy shades with the substantive colors the jute should be 
left in the cooling bath for some time in order that it may take up the maximum amount 
of color. 
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The colors obtained have good fastness to water and crocking; the dye 
penetrates well and the fiber is left with a good soft handle. Basic dyes 
may be used for topping the substantive colors for the purpose of obtaining 
brighter shades. 

The sulphur dyes are not so well adapted for the dyeing of jute, as the 
strongly alkaline baths tend to weaken the fiber. However, for certain 
purposes, especially for black, the sulphur dyes may be used with sodium 
sulphide but without the addition of soda ash, as is customary with the 



Fig. 275.—Picking and Shearing Machine for Silk Goods. (Curtis <fe Marble). 

dyeing of cotton. Also the temperature of the bath should be kept below 
the boiling point.* 

6. Dyeing of Coir Fiber. —This fiber is obtained from the husk of the 
cocoanut and is a coarse brown-colored fiber. It is used somewhat for 
mattings and rugs and is sometimes required to be dyed. The character 
of the fiber is very similar to that of jute and it may be dyed in practically 
the same manner with the acid, basic, and substantive dyes.f 

* It is best not to run the dyebath at a temperature over 130° F. 

t Coir may be dyed either raw or bleached. The bleaching may be done in the same 
manner as for jute with the use of bleaching powder, potassium permanganate, etc. Or 
it may be bleached with the use of hydrosulphite products such as Decroline, according 
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6. Dyeing of Hemp.—This fiber when used for textile purposes is 
rather soft and fine in structure and of a light-brown color; it also pos¬ 
sesses a good luster, and closely resembles linen. It is also closely related 
to this fiber in its dyeing properties. It is chiefly dyed with the sub¬ 
stantive colors, though for bright shades the basic dyes are used on a mor¬ 
dant of tannin and antimony.* 

7. Dyeing of Artificial Silk.—This is a cellulose fiber with properties 
closely resembling the other vegetable fibers and is prepared by forcing 
thick solutions of cellulose through very fine orifices or spinnerets. There 
are three varieties of artificial silk: (a) Chardonnet or Collodion Silk, 
made from a solution of nitrated cotton in a mixture of alcohol and ether; 
the fiber so obtained consists of a fine filament of nitrated cellulose which is 
denitrated by treatment with a solution of ammonium sulphide or other 
suitable denitrating agent, so that the final commercial fiber is cellulose. 

(b) Cu'prammonium Silk, also known as Glanzstoff, prepared from a 
solution of cotton in ammoniacal copper oxide. After spinning the fila¬ 
ment is treated with a weak acid solution that dissolves out the copper, 
leaving a fiber of pure cellulose. 

(c) Viscose Silk is prepared from a compound known as viscose, which 
is obtained by treating cotton or purified wood-pulp with strong caustic 
isoda and carbon disulphide. The filaments, after spinning, are treated 
:so as to remove the sulphur compounds and salts, leaving pure cellulose 
as the fiber, t 


to the following method (Badische). Steep the coir overnight in a bath containing 
2 pints hydrochloric acid (30 per cent), 

I lbs. Decroline, 

70 gallons water, 

then rinse well in fresh water. The bleaching bath is not exhausted and may be fresh¬ 
ened up for use with further lots by adding 14 gallons water, i pint hydrochloric acid 
and 6 ozs. Decroline. Sulphuric acid (3 ozs. per 10 gallons) may be used in place of 
hydrochloric acid. 

In dyeing coir with the acid dyes it is well to allow the material to cool down in bath 
in order to better absorb the color. 

* Colors for hemp twines are sometimes required that will not mark off on to white. 
The following dyes are suitable for these colors: 

(а) Acid dyes: 

Pure Blue Cotton Scarlet 

. Orange X Eosin 

Erythrine P 

(б) Basic dyes: 

Auramine 

Rhodamine B, G, 6G 
Safranine 
Methyl Violet 
Jute Black 

(c) Substantive dyes: almost all of this class. 

t Besides the three varieties of artificial fiber there are other forms in which this 


Methylene Blue 
Diamond Green G, B 
Magenta 
Victoria Blue 
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Viscose silk is manufactured on a very large-scale in this country and is 
gradually supplanting the other varieties also in Europe. Artificial silk, 
by whatever method prepared, consists of practically pure cellulose, or 
rather a hydrated cellulose. The filaments are very fine and of great 
length, being drawn out in practically a continuous fiber in the same man¬ 
ner as real silk. It has a high degree of luster, surpassing in this respect 
even real silk itself. It does not, however, have the strength or elasticity 
of real silk, and when wetted with water it becomes seriously weakened 
and softened, while treatment with alkalies, especially in hot solutions, 
causes the fiber to disintegrate owing to the solvent action of the alkali. 
On this account great care must be exercised in dyeing and bleaching arti¬ 
ficial silk to avoid any undue handling when the fiber is wet and also the 
solutions employed must be as cold as possible, and the use of strong 
alkalies must always be avoided. Fortunately, however, artificial silk 
is very absorptive, and takes up dyestuffs very readily from solutions with¬ 
out the need of much heating of the bath, so that most of the dyeing is 
done cold or at a lukewarm temperature. The bleaching of artificial silk 
is usually done in the process of manufacture, but sometimes the fibej 
comes to the dyer in the raw state, having a slight yellowish brown color, 
and the dyer is required to bleach it either for the purpose of white goods 
or for dyeing bright and delicate shades. In this case the bleaching is 
done with a weak solution of chloride of lime in practically the same man¬ 
ner as with cotton, after which the goods are soured with a bath of weak 
acid and then soaped in a lukewarm solution. 

The dyes principally employed for artificial silk are the substantive 
colors. These are dyed for one hour at 120 to 140° F. in a short bath with 
the addition of 5 to 20 per cent of glaubcrsalt. When dyeing fight shades 
it is recommended to use 10 per cent of glaubersalt and 5 per cent of soap.* 
As the fiber takes up the color veiy rapidly care must be used in obtaining 
even and level dyeings, f Sometimes lack of uniformity is caused by 
uneven density in the fiber itself, due to imperfections in the spinning, and 
this is very hard (and sometimes impossible) for the dyer to overcome. 

Owing to the great absorptive power of artificial silk it may also be 
dyed directly with‘most of the basic dyes t and some of the acid dyes, 

material is sometimes met, such as Viscolline yarn, which is a cotton yarn coated with 
artificial (viscose) silk; also artificial horse-hair, which is a very coarse variety of arti¬ 
ficial silk. 

* When dyeing with Chrysamine 5 per cent of sodium phosphate must also be added. 

t Soluble oil (Monopol Oil) is frequently added to the dyebaths for artificial ^ilk in 
order to promote level dyeings and also to give the fiber a softer handle. 

% The Chardonnet silk possesses a greater affinity for the basic dyes than the other 
forms of artificial silk, probably due to slight residue of nitrogenous matter in the fiber. 
On the other hand, it has a lesser affinity for the substantive dyes. The cuprammonium 
silk has great affinity for the substantive and but little for the basic dyes. The viscose 
silk stands midway between the other two. 
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Fig. 276.—Machine for Polishing and Sanding Worsteds. (Parks & Woolson.) 


breakage of the silk. . After dyeing the goods are rinsed but not wrung out 
as this would injure the fiber. The excess of water should be removed 
by a hydro-extractor. When the silk is dry the skeins are given a glossing 
by slight stretching, as in the case of real silk. A scroop may also be given 
by treating with a bath of weak acetic or tartaric acid and drying without 
rinsing. 


* The phthalein dyes (Eosin, Erythrosine and Rose Bengale) may be dyed on arti¬ 
ficial silk by using a short bath at 100® F. with the addition of 2 lbs. common salt per 
10 gallons of liquor. The goods are whizzed and dried without rinsing. Methyl Blue 
and Water Blue may be dyed at 100° F. with the addition of 10 per cent of alum, 
t To obtain a more level dyeing 2 to 5 per cent acetic acid may be added to the bath. 


though the latter do not yield colors that are fast to washing.* In dyeing 
with the basic dyes, the artificial silk is first wet out in water at 100° F. 
and then dyed for one hour in a neutral bath j* at 85° F., or not higher 
than 100° F. The basic dye should be very carefully dissolved and filtered 
and the solution is added to the bath in several lots in order to obtain level 
colors. Also if hard water is used in the dyebath it should be corrected by 
the addition of acetic acid. When dyeing in hand-tubs the skeins should be 
hung on glass or enameled sticks and turned with great care to prevent 
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To ol>tain heavier shades with the basic dyes and also when fast colors 
ar(^ (l(‘sired, the goods should be first mordanted with tannin and tartar 
(‘UK^tic! in the same manner as with cotton. Steep the goods in a bath 
containing 2 to 5 per cent of tannic acid and 1 per cent of hydrochloric 
acid at 12{)’' F. for several hours; then hydro-extract and fix in a fresh bath 
with 1 to 2 pen* cent of tartar emetic. Dye with the addition of 2 to 3 per 
(‘(‘lit of accitic* acid and at a temperature of 85 to 100° F.* The basic 
colors may also be used for brightening the shades obtained with the 
substantive dyc^s by topping in a fresh cold bath with the addition of a 
small (juantity of acetic acid. 

Tlie sulphur colors may also be used to some extent in the dyeing 
of artifudal silk^ preparing the dyebath with the same quantity of sodium 
sulphide as dyestuff, 5 to 25 per cent of glaubersalt and 1 to 4 per cent of 
soda ash; dye for one hour at 100 to 120° F.f 

Artificial silk is very extensively used at the present time for hosiery, 
generally in connection with cotton feet and tops; also the artificial silk 
is frequently spliced with a thread of real silk and knitted together. Arti¬ 
ficial silk is also used largely for silk-effect threads in shirtings and blouse 
material and in pattern effects in connection with cotton, mercerized cotton, 
or real silk in the weaving of various dress goods, necktie material and fancy 
fabrics for passementerie and trimmings, braids, upholstery goods, draper- 
i(»H, (*tct. Whem dyeing in the piece together with other fibers great care 
and ingcumity are required to obtain uniform colors on both fibers. Usually 
it is n(‘C(^ssary to dye the material in the yarn before weaving in order to 
obtain the c‘ffeets desired. 

(Jood d(‘(‘p blacks on artificial silk are usually dyed with the developed 
('(jlom, first dyedng with a Diazo Black, then diazotizing with sodium nitrite 
and liydroc'hloric acid and finally developing with beta-naphthol or phenyl- 
(uuMliamine* The process is carried out in the same manner as with cot¬ 
ton. Aft(T dyeing the fiber is generally brightened by treatment in an 
einulHion of glue, oil, and acetic acid, as this increases the luster and 
improves thci; handle of the goods. J 

*** ohimn dyeings fast to acids for effect threads to be used in woolen goods, the 
clyf*d «iik should be again run through the old mordanting baths of tannin and tartar 
ornciic, r(M;harging the baths with about two-thirds of the original quantities. 

f After dyeing the cuprammonium or viscose silks with the sulphur colors the goods 
ilioiild soaped lukewarm, rinsed, and then soured in a weak acetic acid bath. In 
the caul! of (Jlmrdonnet silk the soaping should be omitted and only the acid bath used. 
Th» is ff>r the purpose of removing all of the alkali, which would otherwise cause a 
miting of the fiber. In dyeing with Sulphur Blacks it is recommended by some to 
after-treat In a bath containing 1 lb. of sodium acetate or formate to 10 gaUons. Also 
in the dyebath it is of advantage to add some soluble oil. 

t Brown shades of good fastness to washing and cross-dyeing (for effect threads) 
inay be obtained by the use of Primuline and a Diazo Black diazotized and developed 
with rworcine or phenylene-diamine. The brown shades obtained with the sulphur 
allow are also very fast to light. 
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THEORY OF DYEING 

I. General Theory of Dyeing. —^There have been three main theories 
to explain the general process of dyeing. The chemical theory supposes 
that dyeing involves a chemical reaction between the fiber and the dye¬ 
stuff and that a definite chemical compound known as the color-lake is 
thus produced. The mechanical theory^ on the other hand, considers the 
effect of dyeing to be simply a deposit of colored particles in the substance 
of the fiber * and the combination so formed to be merely a mechanical 
mixture. The solid solution theory advocates the view that the coloring 
of the fiber in dyeing is due to the fact that the substance of the fiber 
(or any other body which may be so dyed) dissolves the coloring matter or 
color-lake much in the same manner that molten glass, for example, dis¬ 
solves various pigments and becomes colored thereby. 

The chemical theory is supported by the facts that the animal fibers 
(wool and silk) exhibit well-defined chemical reactivities of an acid and a 
basic character, and that these fibers readily dye with the acid and basic 
dyestuffs; whereas cotton, which is practically inert as far as chemical 
reactivity is concerned, shows no pronounced attraction for these dyes; 
but if an acid mordant is added to the cotton fiber, then the latter exhibits 
the power of combining with basic dyes, or if a basic mordant (a metallic 
oxide) is added the cotton will be able to combine with the acid dyes. 
Furthermore, in the case of mordant dyes, the combination between the 
dyestuff and the mordant may be made independent of the fiber, and a 
chemical reaction undoubtedly takes place in the formation of such a color- 
lake. On the. other hand, it may be shown that the substantive colors 

* This mechanical theory may hold with reason in the case of dyeing the various 
mineral colors on cotton; for instance, where the colored pigment resulting from the 
double decomposition between two solutions is merely precipitated within the cells of 
the fiber; or in the dyeing of Indigo where the dyestuff is of a pigment character. But 
in the usual forms of dyeing, there is no differentiation possible between the substance 
of the cell-wall of the fibers and the particles of coloring matter, for even under the 
highest powers of the microscope the fiber appears to be uniformly colored just like an 
ordinary solution and there is no separation of pigment matter to be noticed. Hence 
the mechanical theory can only be held to be true within certain narrow limits. 
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i\ < (ot.tion Quite readily without any evidence of a chemical reaction. 
Als(> almost any porous substance (even such substances as unglazed por- 
e(dain, timely divided silica, etc.) will take up a dyestuff from' solution 
((‘specially tlie basic dyes) and become truly dyed thereby. Eveh unmor- 
dantnd cotton will dye with many of the acid and basic dyes if concen¬ 
trated solutions are employed, and the colors so obtained have a certain 
dc^grcH^ of fa‘.'tness, 

Ad\ o(‘atcs of the mechanical theory of dyeing often compared the action 
of th{‘. fibc^r in dyeing to that of animal charcoal in its decolorizing effect 
on solutions of dyestuffs. Though this comparison, at first thought, may 
appear to be very apt and to be a strong point of evidence in favor of the 
m<M‘hani(*aI t.heory, nevertheless, on closer scrutiny and consideration the 
similarit.y in this comparison becomes somewhat doubtful.* Of course, 

1 Ih‘ clKaiuf'al theory was primarily objected to by the partisans of the mechanical 
thf'ory on fho f»;round that there was no definite proportion to be observed between, the 
uinniust of the fiVior and the amount of dyestuff with w'hich it combines. As true chem¬ 
ical reactions take place only ])etwccn definite proportions of the reacting substances 
this objection would seem to vitiate the chemical theory right at the start. But on 
inor(‘ (do.scly inspecting this question the objection loses considerable of its apparent 
valuf*, it is very' probaV)le that the reaction between the dyestuff and the sub¬ 

stance of the fiber is only a partial one and maybe more or less superficial, as the fiber 
may he(»onte <‘on.sidcral)ly chang''d in its chemical properties by reason of combining 
with fh(» dyestutT. That there is any molecular ratio between the masses of the dye¬ 
stuff and th(‘fiber taking part in the reaction would be very difficult to demonstrate 
or to disj>rove. For as Vigrion has pointed out {Bull. Soc. Midhouse^ 1893, page 

it is no tloiibt very probable that the textile fibers possess very high molecular 
m'cightH in (’oinparison with the corresponding weights of the dyestuffs; so that if a 
fil«T with a nn>l(‘cular weight of, say, 4000 units combines with one or two molecules 
of ft d>a%Httiff having a molecular weight of only 200, it is evident that it would be very 
tlifltcmll to (*stal>lish the law of definite molecular proportions in the combination, espe¬ 
cially witcrc it in furthermore considered that the fibers are very likely far from being 
cheiiiically homogeneous. In order to illustrate this point, Rosenstiehl {Bull. Soc. MuU 
hmim% IH93, pag<« 413, 417) offers the following example: If a piece of silver is exposed 
lit till* action of sulphureted hydrogen gas it will rapidly become blackened. This 
colf tring (*ffcct is due to the formation of silver sulphide, which is black, and, of course, it 
in Wi*il tirnktrslood and recognized that a chemical combination has occurred between the 
tiwdalltc silver and the sulphureted hydrogen gas; that is to say, a definite number of 
moliwtilc*^ of Bilvcr have combined with a definite number of molecules of sulphur (con- 
lained in the nuliffmreted hydrogen gas), and if the amount of silver sulphide formed is 
cleferttiinecl it will be found that the weights of the silver and the sulphureted hydrogen 
rritering into the composition of the silver sulphide are in definite proportions to one 
another. Ihit if the total weight of the piece of silver were taken and the total weight 
Ilf the iulphiireted hydrogen likewise, this definite proportion between the weights of 
the two would not be found to hold, for the simple reason that the chemical union 
the silver and the sulphureted hydrogen has only been a partial one, as the 
forittttion of the black silver sulphide has been merely a superficial one, a fact which 
tuny imsily be shown by rubbing the blackened surface of the silver, when the thin layer 
of silver sulphide will be removed and a surface of the bright metal will again be exposed. 
This same idm may be applied to the theory of dyeing by supposing that the chemical 
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it is a well-known fact that when some liquids containing coloring matters 
in solution are filtered through a layer of animal charcoal they become 
decolorized, the coloring nnatter being either absorbed or destroyed by the 
charcoal. But it has also been found that the solutions of many dyestuffs 
which dye the fibers well are but very slightly acted on by animal char¬ 
coal, while, on the other hand, there are many colored solutions which are 
readily and completely decolorized by animal charcoal, but from which the 
fibers do not take up any color at all. It has furthermore been shown that 
the action of animal charcoal on solutions of those coloring matters which it 
decolorizes is probably that of strong oxidation, causing the chemical 
decomposition and destruction of the dyestuff. This, of course, is a totally 
different action from that of the fiber which combines with the coloring 
matter without destroying it. The oxidizing action of the charcoal is 
caused by the great porosity of its particles, which brings the oxygen of the 
air into very intimate contact with substances which may be in the solu¬ 
tion treated with the charcoal. This action of the charcoal is very similar 
to that of finely divided platinum, which is a strong oxidizing agent. 
In consequence of these facts it may be said that the dyeing process of fibers 
can hardly be compared with the action of charcoal in decolorizing solu¬ 
tions; or at best, the comparison is badly chosen. 

The mechanical theory of dyeing supposes that the particles of the dye¬ 
stuff which are held in solution are taken up by the fiber by the force of 
capillary action, and are then held by the fiber in the interstices between 
its molecules. Though, as already pointed out, this may be the condition 
in some instances of dyeing, yet it cannot apply to all processes of dyeing, 
otherwise there would be no reason why all dyestuffs should not dye all 
kinds of fibers indiscriminately. In contradistinction to this, of course, 

union between the dyestuff and the coloring matter is superficial and incomplete and 
similar to that between the silver and the sulphureted hydrogen. But in this case 
the layer of colored substance (the silver sulphide) may easily be removed by rubbing; 
and furthermore, if a cross-section of the silver piece were made, it would show but a 
minute layer of the colored substance, the rest of the section being metallic silver. On 
the other hand, it does not appear that mere rubbing will remove the color in the case of 
dyeing a fiber; though, of course, it may be said that here the deposition of the layer of 
colored substance is not only on the external surface of the fiber as a whole, but is also 
on the internal surfaces of the cells of which the fiber is composed. But again, if cross- 
sections of dyed fibers are examined microscopically it will be found that no differentia¬ 
tion can be made between a surface layer of colored substance and an internal portion of 
substance without color, such as would naturally be the case if the dyeing of the fiber 
were analogous to the blackening of the silver piece. In the case of dyed fibers, a micro¬ 
scopic examination will show that the substance of the fiber is uniformly colored through¬ 
out its cross-section, much after the manner of a solution. It is at this point that the 
chemical theory is somewhat weak. There have been numerous attempts made to 
observe any quantitative proportions existing between the mass of the fiber and the 
mass of the coloring matter with which it combines, but none of these has turned out 
at all satisfactory. 
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it is well known that if a certain coloring naatter dyes wool it does not 
necessarily dye cotton. This mechanical theory also would not explain 
why the same dyestuff gives two quite different shades on different fibers^ 
or why some dyestuffs give colors relatively fast to light on one fiber while 
on another fiber the colors are comparatively fugitive. Owing to the many 
discrepancies existing in the mechanical theory it has gradually lost its 
adherents and at the present time has been almost entirely discarded. 

With the present knowledge of dyeing, it seems more reasonable to 
assume that the substance of the fibers is capable of dissolving such bodies 
as dyestuffs and mordants, bringing about a condition which we know as 
solid solutioUj which merely means that one solid substance is dissolved in 
another solid. According to this view of regarding the phenomena of 
dyeing, the dissolved coloring matter in its water-solution passes into a 
fiber-solution. There are many factors influencing the degree and rapidity 
of this form of solution, among which the most important appear to be 
the chemical activity existing between the dyestuff (or mordant) and 
the fiber, the heating of the dycbath, the presence of various chemicals 
in the dyebath or fiber, and the mass relations between the fiber and dye- 
bath, and the dyestuff. 

Limited to the consideration of the chemically active groups of dye¬ 
stuffs, there is no doubt but that the chemical theory has much of truth 
in its conception.* There are a number of experimental facts which 

* The dyeing of substantive colors on cotton is one of the greatest difficulties in the 
way of the purely chemical theory. These dyes fix themselves on cotton from solutions 
of a neutral character, though slightly alkaline baths may also be employed. In the 
practical dyeing of this claas of colors an addition of common salt is made to the dye 
liquor, but this addition is merely for the purpose of lowering the solubility of the dye¬ 
stuff in the water and thus causing more color to be taken up by the fiber,pt does not 
effect the relation between the coloring matter and the fiber. By those who try to force 
the chemical theory on every case of dyeing it is claimed that the cotton really does 
combine in some chemical manner with the dyestuff; it being supposed that the 
a hydroxyl groups, which are known to be present as constituents of the cellulose 
molecule, have sufficient chemical activity to unite with definite groups present in the 
dyestuff molecule. It is rather remarkable, however, that the chemical activity of 
the hydroxyl groups in cellulose should appear to be so meager towards strong bases 
and acids and other chemically activb groups while they are able to exert a selective 
power of attraction for the very weak chemical groups which may be present in the 
substantive dyes. If the theory held, cotton should also dye with many acid and basic 
dyes, even more readily than with the substantive colors. On the other hand, it must 
be borne in mind that most of the substantive dyes are derived from a common 
fundamental molecule known as benzidine, and there may be a particular chemical 
affinity between these benzidine compounds and the cellulose molecule which may fur¬ 
nish a real chemical basis for the explanation of the dyeing phenomena exhibited by 
this class of compounds; but as these substantive dyes also color wool and silk about as 
well (and in some emm better) as they do cotton, it is hardly likely that such an explana¬ 
tion is reasonable. From the consideration of the facts as observed in connection with 
the dyeing of substantive colors it is pretty much admitted by aU, at the present time, 
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support it. Let us take, for example, the dyeing of wool with Magenta. 
This dyestuff belongs to the basic class, and consists of rosaniline (the 
color-base) combined with hydrochloric acid, so that the dyestuff itself 
is a salt (a chemical combination between a base and an acid). The 
solution of Magenta (the salt) is colored red, and it is this color which is 
also produced on the wool in dyeing with this dyestuff. The color-base of 
Magenta (rosaniline), however, is colorless and gives a colorless solution. 
This color-base can easily be prepared from the color salt by saturation 
of its solution with caustic soda. If wool, however, is boiled in a solution 
of rosaniline (colorless) it will become dyed red in the same manner as 
if a solution of Magenta (the salt) itself had been used. This would seem 
to indicate very positively that the color-base has united with some acid 
constituent of the fiber to give a salt, and it is therefore necessary to assume 
that a chemical reaction has taken place between the fiber and the dye¬ 
stuff, and that the color-lake so formed is a definite chemical compound. 

There are other instances of a similar character which may be cited in 
favor of the chemical theory. Following out more observations in connec¬ 
tion with the same dyestuff Magenta, it has been found that when wool is 
dyed in a solution of Magenta (rosaniline and hydrochloric acid) the dye- 
bath contains free hydrochloric acid, which means that the color-base has 
combined with the fiber, leaving its previously combined acid back ifi the 
bath. There is, however, another point of view from this phenomenon 
which may be observed. If a strip of porous paper (such as filter paper or 
blotting paper) be hung so that it dips into the solution of Magenta, it will 
be found that the solution is drawn up into the paper above the surface of 

that the dyestuff merely passes from its solution in water into solution in the fiber being 
dyed, for it has been shown that if cotton be dyed with Benzopurpurin, for example, 
and then be placed in a boiling bath of fresh water some of the color will bleed off on the 
cotton and redissolve in the water, and this may be repeated several times by treating 
with successive baths of fresh boiling water. Of course, if the dyeing were altogether 
simply a question of the solution of the dyestuff in the fiber, it should be possible to 
again remove all of the dyestuff from the fiber by repeated boilings in water. This 
reverse operation, however, I have never succeeded in accomplishing; for though a 
considerable amount of the coloring matter may be stripped from the cotton by such a 
means, a limit is soon reached. Furthermore, in the case of wool and silk many of the 
substantive dyes give colors which are eminently fast to washing. Such facts would 
seem to indicate that besides the mere solution-factor of the fiber for the dyestuff, 
there must be some other determining factor which influences and conditions the fixa¬ 
tion of the coloring matter by the fiber. It appears that most of the substantive dyes 
are present in the dyed fiber in the form of their alkali-salts, a fact which can be proved 
by showing the presence of the alkali in the ash of the fiber. This same thing is true of 
quite a number of coloring matters dyed on wool and silk, such as many of the azo dyes, 
and more especially the general class of phthalein dyes including the Eosins and Rhoda- 
mines. This fact would seem to indicate that the form of union between the fiber and 
the dyestuff, if of a molecular nature at aU, must be additive in character and probably 
without material modification of the molecules of either the fiber or the coloring matter. 
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the liquid by means of capillary action, and it will furthermore be noticed 
that after a time two distinct areas will be noticed on the strip of paper, the 
one, next to the surface of the liquid, will be colored (the same as the solu¬ 
tion itself), while the second, located above the first area, is colorless. If 
the proper tests are applied it will be found that the liquid of this second 
area is acid; and, in fact, the presence of free hydrochloric acid in this 


I Fkj. 277.-High-speed Spring Beetling Machine. (Mather & Platt.) 

portion, may readily be shown. This fact would seem to vitiate (to a great 
extent at least) the testimony offered above in favor of the chemical theory; 
I i.c., that in dyeing wool with a solution of Magenta, the color-base was 

taken up by the fiber, leaving the free hydrochloric acid remaining in the 
residual bath. 

A study of this condition, together with many others of a similar 
character which are found to occur very extensively in the ordinary 
processes of dyeing, led Knecht {Berichie, 1888, p. 1537, 2803) to propose a 
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theory of dyeing based on the idea of dissociation of the molecules of the 
dyestuff when in solntion.^ This theory of Knecht, in fact, brings the 
Yarious facts of the chemical theory of dyeing into harmonious accord with 
the more widely generalized solution theory. The dissociation of dis¬ 
solved substances conaes directly under the consideration of the properties 
of solutions, and the chemical functions of solution depend to a great extent 
on this condition. 

Applying this idea of dissociation now to the theory of dyeing, and 
taking the already cited case of the dyeing of wool with a solution of 
Magenta, we have the following considerations. When Magenta (rosani- 
line and hydrochloric acid) is dissolved in water the dyestuff is dissociated 
into its components, viz., rosaniline and free hydrochloric acid. This fact 

* In order clearly to understand this factor in the discussion, it will be necessary to 
explain in some detail jasb what is meant hy dissociation. As an illustrative example on 
which to base the discussion, let us take the case of a solution of common salt, chemically 
known as sodium chloride. This substance in its molecular constitution is made up of 
one atom of sodium and one atom of chlorine; these two atoms being held together in a 
chemical union to form a distinct molecule of sodium chloride. If sodium chloride is 
dissolved in water it passes into a form evidently different from that which it possessed 
in the solid state. Whether this state is a liquid one or not is a question still under the 
consideration of physical chemistry; but whatever it may be, sodium chloride in this 
condition exhibits chemical properties quite different from that which it possessed in 
the solid state. For instance, the characteristic reaction for chlorine is its avidity for 
combining with silver to yield a highly insoluble white compound known as silver chlo¬ 
ride; if powdered sodium chloride is mixed with powdered silver nitrate, both being in a 
dry condition and all possibilities of the presence of moisture being excluded, no chemical 
reaction will take place leading to the formation of silver chloride; the two substances, 
sodium chloride and silver nitrate, will exist side by side without any tendency to react 
and change their forms of chemical combination. If, however, these two substances are 
employed in the form of their respective solutions, and a mixture of the two is made, 
there will be immediately formed a white precipitate of the insoluble silver chloride 
while a corresponding amount of sodium nitrate will be left in solution. The fact of 
the chemical reactivity of a substance when in solution, after much careful study and 
experimentation, has been attributed to the decomposition of the molecules of the sub¬ 
stance in such a manner that the separate atoms are more or less free to combine with 
other atoms in a similar condition which may be brought into their immediate proximity. 
When the sodium chloride is dissolved in water, it is supposed that the molecule is split 
up— dissociated —into the separate atoms of sodium and chlorine, and these are held in 
some physical manner by the solvent; the solution of silver nitrate may he considered 
in the same manner, and when the two solutions are brought together we may suppose 
that the atoms of chlorine and silver are free to combine; and as fast as they combine, 
as the resulting compound (the silver chloride) is insoluble in the solvent, the former is 
precipitated; this process goes on until all of the silver or all of the chlorine (depending 
upon which one is in excess) has been used up. Dissociation, then, with respect to 
dissolved substances (and this is the only phase of the question which comes under our 
consideration in this connection) really means that the forces which hold the constituent 
atoms of the molecule together as a distinct physical unit are more or less broken down, 
BO that the atoms are much freer to enter into other combinations if the other conditions 
for such are favorable. 
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is idonccd by the experiment of the selective capillary absorption of the 
dyc'st.ufT solution by the strip of blotting paper. Now when wool is placed 
in this solution it combines with the rosaniline base, and according to 
Kneeht, this combination is a truly chemical one, because he claims that 
is to be found in the dyebath an amount of ammonium chloride 


ecpiivalent to the amount of rosaniline base taken up by the wool. This 
point of the hypothesis, however, needs to be substantiated by further work 
in <iuantitative experiments before it can be accepted without modification, 
Knccht supposes that the rosaniline base reacts with the wool in such a 
manner as to displace an equivalent amount of the base (ammonia) nat- 
‘urally existing in the fiber; hence the occurrence of the ammonia compound 
in trhc'! dyel>ath after the dyeing operation has been concluded. Some col¬ 
oring matters, it is claimed, are not very greatly dissociated when dis- 
Holv(‘(l in water, and hence these do not dye wool as readily as others which 
iim more completely dissociated. The dyeing pi'operties of such dyes, 
however, may be considerably enhanced by the addition of an alkali 
(such as borax, soap or soda ash) to the dyebath, whereby the color base is 
lil>c»rat,ed from its combination with the acid; or the same effect may be 
ol>tained by increasing the acidity of the wool fiber itself by chlorination. 
Ah silk i>osscsBes acid properties of a more pronounced character than wool, 
it will (‘ombine more readily with the general class of basic dyestuffs in a 
ncnitral solution. In the case of the acid dyes, it is supposed that most of 
them are not very highly dissociated in solution, hence the necessity of 
adding a strong mineral acid (such as sulphuric acid) to the dyebath, which 
conHiderably increases the dissociation of the dissolved dye salt. On the 
othc^r hand, there arc a few of the acid dyes which possess a much greater 
tlegree of dissociation in solution, and it is consequently possible to dye wool 


with these in neutral baths.* 

While many of these theories may explain certain examples of dyeing, 
none of them offers a satisfactory and complete explanation of the whole 
general field of dyeing. This may be accounted for by the fact that the 
dycBtuffs employed are of varied chemical composition and properties, 
and a theory which would satisfactorily explain the behavior of one dye¬ 
stuff would be wholly inadequate to explain that of another possessing 
entirely different chemical characteristics. Again, even if we confine 
our attention solely to the consideration of the textile fibers as the sub¬ 
stance to be dyed, we meet with variations in chemical characteristics 


* There are also certain dyes, such as the general class of phthaleins, which appear 
to his up by the wool fiber in the form of their alkali salts, rather than as the color 

acids; this is shown by the fact that the alkali may be detected in the ash of the dyed 
fiber. In such a case, the chemical theory again fails to account for the facts as observed; 
tho ug h it is perfectly permissible for us to suppose that the fiber dissolves the dye salt 
in rathar than any component, such as the eolor-acid. 
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as well as wide differences in physical properties and structure; and hence 
it may easily be understood that a theory which would explain the manner 
of applying dyestuffs to one fiber would not necessarily be the proper 
one to explain the dyeing of another kind of fiber.* Wool, for example, 
is very different from cotton in both its chemical characteristics and physical 
properties, and though the chemical theory of dyeing with respect to wool 
with acid and basic coloring matters might be quite acceptable, never¬ 
theless, it would not serve in any manner to explain the relation between 
cotton and the substantive dyestuffs. 

Though we cannot regard the chemical activity of the fiber toward 
the dyestuff as primarily the cause of dyeing, nevertheless there can be no 
doubt but that this factor often exerts a determining influence in the 
process. This is especially true when we consider the chemical relations 
between the acid and basic dyes and the animal fibers wool and silk. The 
chemical combination possible between the fiber and the dyestuff in this 
case no doubt determines the fixation of the solution of the coloring matter 
in the substance of the material dyed.f 

* Owing to the very diverse materials employed in dyeing and their various relations 
to the different fibers, it is hardly possible that any one theory will be general enough to 
explain all cases of dyeing, and it is probable that any one of the theories briefly out¬ 
lined above may properly account for a certain set of phenomena while failing to fit in 
with the demands of other reactions in dyeing! The explanation of any particular 
dyeing process must take into account the known facts, and it is foolish to attempt to 
fit all processes into the terms of a single academic theory that may only partially repre¬ 
sent the actual facts. 

t If a substance is soluble in two solvents, and both of the latter are present simul¬ 
taneously, the substance will be distributed between the two solvents in amounts 
depending on the relative solubilities in the latter. Applying this law to the con¬ 
ception of the dyeing process, we have th water and the fiber as the two solvents and 
the dyestuff as the substance to be dissolved. If the dyestuff is much more soluble 
in the water than in the fiber we will find that in dyeing the latter it will take 
up the color until a certain point is reached, and then no more color will go on, although 
there may still be a large amount of color left in the dyebath. A point of equilibrium 
has been reached between the solubility of the dyestuff in the fiber and in the water and 
it will only be possible to dissolve more of the dyestuff in the fiber by altering the con¬ 
ditions determining the solubility of the color in the water. The relative solubility of 
the coloring matter in the fiber is commonly known as the “ exhaustion of the dye- 
bath; consequently if the dyestuff is much more soluble in water than it is in the fiber 
the exhaustion of the bath will be small, whereas if the opposite is the case the exhaustion 
will be great. In some cases, the exhaustion of the bath is almost perfect; that is to say, 
practically all of the color is taken up by the fiber. This would indicate that the solu¬ 
bility of the dyestuff in the water is almost negligible compared with its solubility in the 
fiber. It is also probable that in such cases, a chemical reaction between the dyestuff 
and the fiber (or some mordant on the fiber) may exert considerable influence; for if 
such a chemical tmion did take place there may be the formation of an insoluble com¬ 
pound which would leave the fiber free to dissolve more of the coloring matter from the 
water, which in turn would be precipitated and fresh amounts would again be dissolved 
^v the fiber, and this process would keep up until all of the dyestuff had been removed 
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The process of dyeing may be said to be a phenomenon primarily 
dealing with solutions, for in all cases of true dyeing the coloring matter, 
or the substances which eventually go to make up the coloring matter, are 
employed in the form of solutions. As dyeing has more especial reference 
to the coloring of the textile fibers in one form or another, and as the color¬ 
ing matters are practically used solely in a solution in water, it will be 
unnecessary for us to go beyond the consideration of these two factors. 
As far as any relations which may exist between the water solvent and 
fche dyestuff, it may be said that they would all fall under the proper 
considerations of the theory of solutions; and furthermore, any relations 
which may exist between the fibers and the solvent would also be con¬ 
sidered under the same general subject; the last set of relations we have to 
deal with (that between the fibers and the coloring matter) would nat¬ 
urally be considered as relations existing between two solids, or rather a 
solid and a dissolved substance. 

In the first place, let us consider for a while the nature of the textile 
fibers * without reference to any connection it may have with the theory 
of solution. All of the textile fibers may be considered as substances of a 
colloidal nature—that is to say, they are not crystalline in structure. It 
may be said that they somewhat resemble a solid jelly; in the case of 
the animal fibers this is especially so, for both silk and wool are of a gelat- 

from solution in the water or until the chemical action between the dyestuff and fiber 
had become complete. This condition probably holds in the case of dyeing Alizarine 
colors on mordanted wool, as in this case, without doubt the dyestuff forms a chemical 
compound with the mordant; hence we find that these dyes give a very thorough 
exhaustion of the bath: On the other hand, in the dyeing of cotton with substantive 
colors, there is no reason to suspect any chemical union between the fiber and dyestuff, 
and we find that the exhaustion is relatively poor. 

That the chemical nature of the fiber, however, does enter as a considerable factor 
into the dyeing process is also shown by the fact that often the fiber may be so altered 
in its chemical properties as to exhibit quite a marked change in its relation to the dye¬ 
stuff. When wool, for instance, is chlorinated (that is, treated with a solution of bleach¬ 
ing powder,) it exhibits a largely increased affinity for many coloring matters, especially 
towards certain basic and substantive dyes. The cellulose of vegetable fibers is rather 
easily oxidized by certain substances, such as chlorine, chromic acid, hypochlorites, etc. 
Probably the substance known as oxycellulose is formed, and this possesses the property 
(not possessed by ordinary cellulose) of dyeing directly with many basic coloring matters, 
while its reactivity with many of the substantive dyes is noticeably diminished. In the 
same manner, by the nitration of cellulose it acquires a strong affinity for the basic dyes. 
The cellulose of artificial silk, for example, may be readily dyed with such basic colors 
as Methylene Blue, Malachite Green, Magenta, etc. By treating wool with a solu¬ 
tion of sulphuric acid and then washing thoroughly to remove all uncombined acid, we 
find that the fiber possesses a considerably increased affinity for most acid dyes. Accord¬ 
ing to the chemical theory the combination of the wool with the acid should decrease the 
basicity of the fiber, and consequently should lessen its affinity for acid dyes; but on the 
contrary, we see that the acidifiedwool dyes better with acid dyes than ordinary 
wool. No doubt the acid colors are more soluble in the acidified wool. 
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inous nature; and even with cotton, and the vegetable fibers in general, 
the fiber consists of a membrane or vegetable tissue which may be said to 
resemble physically a dried starch filament. In both the animal and 
vegetable fibers, therefore, it may be seen that this colloidal nature is 
very marked, and is really the one physical property which both classes of 
fibers possess in common. Now a jelly or gelatinous-like substance, 



Fig. 278,—Small Fulling Washer for Flannels, etc. 


though it is really a solid, nevertheless possesses some of the character¬ 
istics of a liquid, especially with reference to the property of dissolving 
substances. Starch paste, jellies made from vegetable gums, or animal 
gelatin, or albumin, all have the power of dissolving various substances 
such as metallic salts or other inorganic materials, as well as dyestuffs or 
similar organic substances. Therefore it may be said that the fibers them¬ 
selves possess some of the same kind of properties which we know to be 
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characteristic of similar colloidal bodies. It may be perfectly proper 
then to say that wool, silk, and cotton are capable of dissolving mordants 
or dyestuffs in the same general manner that any other solvent would. 

If we take a stiff jelly prepared from animal gelatin or a vegetable gum 
such as agar-agar, for example, and place it in a solution of ferric chloride, 
the jelly will absorb some of the metallic salt from its aqueous solution and 
form with it really a solution itself, which may be evidenced by placing the 
jelly into a solution of potassium ferrocyanide, when soon the whole mass 
of jelly will be colored blue by the formation of Prussian Blue due to the 
combination of the ferrocyanide with the ferric salt. In the same way, if 
the jelly be placed in a solution of a dyestuff, it will be found that the col¬ 
oring matter will gradually be absorbed and dissolved in the jelly. 
This illustration may be taken to represent in some degree the phenomena 
which occurs in the dyeing of the various textile fibers. The dyestuff 
may be considered as being dissolved in the substance of the fiber, just as a 
solution of the dyestuff consists of the solid coloring matter dissolved, in 
water. And the same conception may be held as to the relation between 
the fiber and the various metallic or other mordants with which it may be 
treated previous to dyeing. 

The difference in the behavior of the same dyestuff towards different 
fibers may be explained by supposing that the various fibers exert a dif¬ 
ferent solvent action, just as different liquids exert a different solvent 
action on the sanie solid material. For instance, if wool is boiled in a solu¬ 
tion of Orange II, the color will be rapidly taken up and the fiber becomes 
dyed; if cotton, however, is used, the fiber will only become slightly 
tinted. In other words, the wool has a strong solvent action with regard 
to this coloring matter while the cotton hardly dissolves it at all. On the 
other hand, if Mikado Yellow is used as the dyestuff, the wool will be left 
practically undyed while the cotton will be deeply colored; so in this case 
it may be said that the Mikado Yellow is insoluble in wool though readily 
soluble in cotton. As a rule, the animal fibers, wool and silk, exhibit sol¬ 
vent properties which arc very similar, and on the other hand, cotton, 
linen, and the vegetable fibers in general, exhibit similar properties. 
This may no doubt be conditioned very largely by the chemical nature of 
the two classes of fibers, though we also have cases where there appear to 
be distinctive properties between wool and silk. For instance, if silk is 
dyed in an acidulated bath with Indigo Carmine, it will take up the coloring 
matter quite readily, but if a mixture of silk and wool be dyed in such a solu¬ 
tion, it will be found that the wool will take up the color almost exclusively, 
the silk only becoming slightly tinted. This is explained hj supposing 
that the wool dissolves the dyestuff much more readily than the silk. 

There are several factors which may influence considerably the solvent 
action of the fiber for the coloring matter. Heat is one of the principal 
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of these.* As a rule, dyestuffs are much more soluble in the fibers at a 
boiling temperature than at lower ones; on this account, the dyeing process 
is mostly carried out in a boiling solution. If wool, for instance, is dyed 
in a cold solution of Naphthol Yellow it will take up but very little color; 
but, if it is dyed in a boiling solution of this dyestuff, it will become colored 
an intense yellow. This is explained by supposing that at low tempera¬ 
tures, the dyestuff is only slightly soluble in the fiber, whereas at higher 
temperatures its solubility in the fiber becomes much increased. 

The presence of certain chemicals in the dyebath also has an important 
influence in the regulation of the dyeing. In the case ’of acid dyes, the 
presence of acid (such as sulphuric or acetic) liberates the free color-acid 
from the dyestuff salt and thus promotes and accelerates the dyeing by 
allowing of the ready and complete combination between the fiber-base 
and this color-acid. We may represent this reaction somewhat in the 
following graphical manner: 

color-acid : soda + H 2 SO 4 = color-acid : hydrogen 

V . . t v_/ V..___ J 

V Y Y 

dyestuff salt sulphuric acid free color-acid 

-j- Na2S04 

'-^^ 

sodium sulphate 

Color-acid + wool-base = color-lake. 

If wool, for example, is boiled in a solution of Ponceau it will only take up 
a rather limited amount of the color, however long the boiling may be pro¬ 
longed; but if a small quantity of sulphuric acid is added to the solution, 
the wool will become dyed quite a heavy color and practically all of the dye 
is taken up by the fiber. It might be possible to explain this case of dye¬ 
ing in another way than having resort to the chemical theory of the com¬ 
bination of the color-acid with the wool-base; it might be claimed that the 
addition of the acid simply increased the solubility of the dye in the sub¬ 
stance of the fiber and was not necessarily evidence of any chemical com¬ 
bination on the part of the wool. But owing to the fact that it has been 
found that the addition of acid to the dyebath is necessary in cases of a 
large number of the dyes belonging distinctively to the color-acid group of 
dyes, it is more reasonable to suppose that the chemical explanation is a 

* Heat appears to play an important role in dyeing as it does in all forms of solution. * 
By elevating the temperature the mobility of the molecular aggregates of both the 
dyestuff and the fiber is increased so as to allow of a more intimate mixture of these 
molecules with one another. The rapidity and degree of dyeing is nearly always greater 
in a hot dyebath than in a cold one; and the proper regulation of this temperature per¬ 
mits the dyer to so regulate the taking-up of the color by the fiber as to obtain even and 
well-penetrated dyeings. 
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closer approximation to the truth. In this connection, however, it is to be 
observed from the other point of view that there are some of the acid dyes 
which dye on wool very well from a neutral bath; it is true that the num¬ 
ber of these is rather limited, and the dyeing may be explained by the fact 
that the dyestuff when dissolved in the bath is more or less dissociated into 
the free color-acid and the sodium salt, and the reaction, therefore, is still 
a question of the chemical combination between the color-acid and the 
wool-base. But it is not well to be too certain that this represents the whole 
truth; it is quite possible that with the acid dyes both the chemical reac¬ 
tion of the color-acid and wool-base and the solution reaction between the 
fiber and the coloring matter come into play. It may be simply that the 
free color-acid of the dye is more soluble in the fiber than the dye itself.* 

In some cases the addition of alkalies to the dyebath somewhat increases 
the solubility of the dyestuff in the fiber; this is particularly true, for exam¬ 
ple, in the case of certain substantive dyes with relation to the cotton fiber. 
If cotton is dyed in a neutral solution of Benzopurpurin 4B it will be 
found that only a relatively small quantity of the color is taken up by the 
fiber while most of the dye will remain in solution in the' dyebath. The 
addition of some soda ash to the bath, however, will cause more of the dye 
to be absorbed, and this notwithstanding the fact that the dye is more 
soluble in the alkaline liquor than in the neutral bath. The addition 
of neutral salts that will decrease the relative solubility of the dye in 
the water will also serve the same purpose. If, for instance, in the case of 
Benzopurpurin 4B, some common salt is added to the dye solution the 
color will feed on to the fiber much better. It is not probable here that 
the solvent action of the fiber is increased, but simply that the solvent 
action of the bath is decreased, causing a new equilibrium to be established 
between the relative solubilities of the fiber and the bath. 

The use of glaubersalt in the dyeing of acid and basic dyes presents a 
different problem from that of salt (or even glaubersalt itself) in the dyeing 
of substantive dyes. The glaubersalt, as we know, is used for the purpose 
of obtaining more level colors and seems to retard the absorption of the 
dye by the fiber and also to increase its solubility in the dyebath. The 
last statement is borne out by the fact that wool dyed with an acid color is 
more or less stripped when boiled in a solution of glaubersalt, while it might 
not be so affected when boiled in plain water. One explanation of the 

* Some of the color-salts are much more soluble in wool than others, and this explains 
why certain of the acid dyes may be applied to this fiber comparatively well in neutral 
baths. It may also be remarked that the free color-acids of the acid dyestuffs are much 
less soluble in water than their salts, and as the exhaustion of the color from the dyebath 
by the fiber is really dependent on the relative solubilities of the coloring matter in 
the water and the fiber, it may be seen that the addition of the acid to the bath also 
decreases the solubility of the coloring matter in the water, and hence increases its rela¬ 
tive solubility in the fiber. 
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action of glaubersalt is that its presence serves to distribute more per¬ 
fectly the dyestuff molecules through the fiber substance; it may be said 
to impede the progress of the dyestuff molecules in their passage from 
the water solution to that of the fiber. The number of glaubersalt mole¬ 
cules is very large compared with the number of the dyestuff molecules, 
and hence its action may be compared to that of a large crowd of people 
impeding the progress of a man walking towards a definite point. This 
explanation, however, is not perfectly satisfying. From another point 
of view it may be considered that the effect of the glaubersalt is to retard 
the action of the acid in breaking up the dye into the color-acid and also 
to diminish the solubility of the dye in the fiber. 

The basic dyes appear to become dissociated when dissolved in water; 
that is to say, the color-base of these dyes becomes spontaneously separated 
from the acid with which it is combined in the form of its dyestuff-salt ; 
and the free color-base thus formed combines readily with the acid com¬ 
ponent of the fiber to form the color-lake. Therefore the basic dyes can 
be applied to the animal fibers in a neutral dyebath. As a rule, however, 
they are taken up too rapidly by the fiber to allow of even dyeing, so the 
bath is usually made slightly acid (with acetic acid) in order to retard the 
dyeing action. 

The mass-relations existing between the fiber, the dyebath, and the 
dyestuff also have an important influence in the dyeing reaction. It would 
be natural to expect that the greater the concentration of the dyebath, 
that is, the greater the mass of the dyestuff in proportion to the mass of 
the water, the more color will be taken up by the fiber. The same, of 
course, is true when the mass of the fiber is greater in proportion to that of 
the water.* 

2. Theory of Dyeing in Relation to Pigment Colors. —The views on 
the theory of dyeing which have been so far given cover those problems 
which have to do with the general classes of coal-tar dyes. We have, 
however, other classes of dyeing to which a somewhat different inter¬ 
pretation must be given. If a skein of cotton yarn is steeped in a solution 
of lead acetate there will naturally be a considerable amount of the solution 
absorbed by the fiber through capillary action; the lead salt, however, has 
not dissolved in the fiber or become at all permanently fixed therein, as it 
may practically all be removed by repeated washings in water. If, how- 

* As already pointed out, this amount is dependent on the relative solvent power 
of the water and the fiber; hence, other things being equal, if there is a large amount of 
fiber, the latter will take up much less color than if the conditions were reversed; that is 
to say, the fiber will be dyed more deeply in concentrated solutions than in dilute ones, a 
result which would naturally be expected. In using dyes which are very soluble in 
water, therefore, it is customary to employ shortdyebaths; that is, as small a 
quantity of water as possible is used; whereas, when the dyestuff is much less soluble, 
it is customary to employ more dilute dyebaths. 
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ever, the skein of yarn is not washed after being so impregnated with the 
solution of lead acetate, but is simply squeezed so as to remove the surface 
liquor, and is then passed into a solution of bichromate of potash, it will 
become dyed a beautiful deep yellow, and tho coloring matter consists of 
Chrome Yellow. The dyeing process in this instance cannot be regarded 
in any other way but as a deposition of an insoluble pigm.ent in the pores of 
the fiber. If a solution of lead acetate is mixed with one of bichromate of 
potash, irrespective of the presence of any fiber at all, the same yellow pig¬ 
ment will be formed by a double decomposition between the two chemicals 
resulting in the formation of an insoluble lead chromate. If this reaction 
takes place in the presence of the fiber, the insoluble pigment will be pre¬ 
cipitated in such a manner that it will be contained in the pores and inter¬ 
stices in the fiber with the result that the latter will become uniformly 
colored. If, however, a fiber dyed in such a manner be examined under the 


Fig. 279,—Expanding and Equalizing Machine. 



microscope, it will be observed that the particles of precipitated pigment 
may be readily observed; a condition which will not be found in the case of 
a fiber dyed with the usual dyestuffs. 

The general process of dyeing of which Chrome Yellow is the type, 
extends to practically all cases of mineral or pigment dyes, such as Iron 
Buff, Manganese Brown, etc. In all such cases there is simply a precipi¬ 
tation by chemical reaction between two soluble salts in the fiber of an 
insoluble pigment. The same is also true of Indigo dyeing. In this case 
the fiber is impregnated with a solution of indigo-white, which is subse¬ 
quently oxidized and the resulting insoluble blue Indigo is precipitated as a 
pigment in the fiber. This process of dyeing may be called dyeing by 
impregnation,^' and is essentially different in its nature from the ordinary 
proceases of dyeing where the true dyestuffs are employed. There are also 
other cases where the coloring matter is built up or formed in the fiber by 
chemical means; such, for instance is the dyeing of cotton with Parani- 
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traniline Red, and other colors of this same class. In this case, the cotton 
is first impregnated with a solution of one of the eventual components of 
the dyestuff to be formed; i.e., beta-naphthol. The material so prepared 
is then brought in contact with the second ingredient of the dyestuff; 
i.e., the diazotized solution of paranitraniline. The resulting compound 
is an insoluble red pigment, and consequently this method of dyeing must 
be regarded as coming under the “ impregnation process. 

3. Theory of Dyeing in Relation to Compound Shades.—So far we 
have only considered the case of the relation between the fiber and one 
single coloring matter. When several dyestuffs are employed simulta¬ 
neously the relations are more complex. If the dyes employed possess 
equivalent “ affinities ” for the fiber, they will be taken up or dissolved by 
the fiber uniformly; but if, however, their affinities are different, as 
is more generally the case, then the coloring matter possessing the strongest 
attraction for the fiber will be taken up from the dye solution first, other 
things being equal; and those dyes having a weaker attraction will be 
taken up in proportionately smaller amounts during the same period of 
dyeing. From this it is evident that the dyestuffs having the greatest 
affinity for the fiber will be exhausted from the dyebath more quickly and 
more completely. Suppose, for instance, that a reddish brown is to be 
dyed on wool, there being used for this purpose Fast Red A, Fast Yellow 
and Patent Blue V, as the dyestuffs. In the first period of the dyeing opera¬ 
tion most of the Fast Red A will be taken up by the fiber together with 
small quantities of the yellow and blue dyestuffs. On continuing the dye¬ 
ing process in a short while the red coloring matter will be almost com¬ 
pletely exhausted from the bath, and the color of the dye liquor, which 
at first was brown, becomes olive, then green, and finally as most of the 
yellow is slowly taken up by the fiber, the bath becomes almost pure blue 
in co^or, due to the residue of Patent Blue which is left. 

The inter-relations, however, between the affinities of several dyes when 
applied simultaneously does not hold for different proportions among the 
amount of dyes that may be present. For instance, in the above example, 
if the amount of Fast Red is decreased, the fiber, of course, will no longer 
take up the same actual quantities of yellow and blue dyes as before, 
but it is likely that it will absorb more. In other words, the masses of the 
several dyes present in varied colors have a considerable influence on the 
relative affinities of the dyes for the fiber. This idea may be illustrated 
in the following manner: Suppose we have the following combination of 
dyes: 

1 per cent of Fast Red A 

1 per cent of Fast Yellow 

1 per cent of Patent Blue V 
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The respective amounts actually taken up by the fiber may be as follows: 

1 per cent of Fast Red A 
f per cent of Fast Yellow 
i per cent of Patent Blue V 

Whereas, if the following combination of dyes 

per cent of Fast Red A 
1 per cent of Fast Yellow 
1 per cent of Patent Blue V 

there would be taken up by the fibers: 

per cent of Fast Red A 
1 per cent of Fast Yellow 
I per cent of Patent Blue V 

In other words, a change in the proportion of dyestuffs present will 
seriously alter the proportion of coloring matter absorbed by the fiber. 

4. Theory of Dyeing in Relation to Mixed Fibers.—^Another phase of 
the dyeing process is in the consideration of the relative affinities when one 
dyestuff is applied in the sanae bath simultaneously to two different fibers. 
This question comes up in a practical manner in the dyeing of union goods 
composed of wool and cotton, or of half-silks composed of silk and cotton, 
or of gloria composed of wool and silk. A good example, in this connection, 
is the behavior of Curcurmine S; this coloring matter is readily taken up 
by wool from an acid bath and by cotton from a neutral bath. If both of 
these fibers, however, are present even in an acid bath, the cotton will take 
up the color almost exclusively, while the wool is left practically undyed. 
This curious result is to be explained by the fact that the cotton fiber has 
a much greater affinity for this dyestuff than has wool, and this is sufficient 
to almost neutralize the action of the dyestuff on the latter fiber. Another 
example is that of Purpuramine; this dyestuff is a substantive coloring 
matter and ^ves a rose-red color on cotton in a neutral bath. If, how¬ 
ever, wool is present in the same bath with the cotton, nearly the whole 
of the coloring matter is taken up by the wool and the cotton remains almost 
white. Furthermore, this same result is obtained if cotton and silk are 
dyed together in the same bath with Purpuramine, the silk being strongly 
colored, while, as before, the cotton is scarcely tinted. From this it may 
be seen that though Purpuramine is classed as a substantive or direct dye 
for cotton, it has a much greater affinity for the animal fibers. An example 
of the reverse action is that of Benzo Pure Blue; this dyestuff when dyed 
in a single bath on wool-cotton or silk-cotton material, is taken up only 
by the cotton, leaving the wool or the silk almost white. 

Indigo Carmine dyes both wool and silk in an acid bath when either 
fiber separately is used; but when both of these fibers are dyed simul- 
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taneously in the same bath the wool takes up nearly all of the dyestuff 
and the silk is only slightly tinted. These examples are sufficient to show 
the complex nature of the relations between one dyestuff and two fibers, 
and the influence the presence of one fiber has on the affinity of a dyestuff 
for another fiber. 

We may extend the consideration of these relations still further to the 
distribution of two dyestuffs between two or more fibers. As an example 
of this may be given the dyeing of a mixture of wool and cotton in a single 
bath with Curcurmine S and Purpuramine. In this case, the cotton will 
be dyed yellow and the wool red. The same result will also be obtained 
if a mixture of cotton and silk is dyed with this combination of dyestuffs, 
the animal fiber being dyed red while the cotton is dyed yellow. In a 
similar manner, if a mixture of Purpuramine and Benzo Pure Blue is used, 
the cotton will be dyed blue and the animal fiber will be dyed red. If a 
mixture of the above three dyes is used, the cotton will be dyed green, 
while the animal fiber will be red. Of course, the mass action of the dye¬ 
stuff used as well as that of the fibers will also come into play and influence 
the results more or less. 

6 . Different Factors in the Theory of Dyeing.—In summing up the 
consideration of the theory of dyeing, it may be said that the following 
factors enter into the question: 

(1) The solution factor j which may be defined as the difference existing 
between the degree of solubility of the coloring matter in water and that 
of its solubility in the substance of the fiber. This might be called the 

affinity ” of the dyestuff for the fiber. 

(2) The fiber factor, depending on the nature and condition of the 
material being dyed. 

(3) The dyestuff factor, depending on the chemical nature of the dye¬ 
stuff used. 

(4) The chemical factor, which includes any chemical reaction which 
may occur between the fiber and the dyestuff. 

(5) The temperature factor, which describes the effect of the tempera- - 
ture of the bath on the relations between the dyestuff and the fiber. 

(6) The salt factor, which relates in a similar manner to the effect of 
the presence of certain neutral salts in the bath on the dyeing process. 

(7) The mordant factor, or the influence of the presence of certain metal¬ 
lic compounds in the fiber on its affinity for the dyestuff. 

(8) The capillarity factor, a physical property of the dye solution 
which has to do with the force with which the dyestuff solution is absorbed 
by the fiber mechanically. 

(9) The osmosis factor, another physical relation between the dye 
solution and the fiber, it being the force with which the dissolved dyestuff 
tends to pass through the cell-wall of the fiber. 
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(10) The concentration factor j depending on the ( one infla¬ 
tion of the dyebath with reference to the amount of diss()lv(*<l |h i 

unit volume. 

(11) The bath factor j or the ratio between the amount of iibni !ifin|.c 
dyed and the amount of dye liquor. 

(12) The surface-tension factor existing between tlu^ <ly<* solufinn rmd 
the colloidal substance of the fiber. 

(13) The dyestuff mass-action factor j being the infln(‘.nc<‘ of fho relativi* 
amounts of two or more dyes in the same bath. 

(14) The fiber mass-action factor, or the influence of tbe^ ndaii vi^ auiounls 
of two or more fibers in the same bath. 



Fig. 280.—Revolving Tenter and Equaliz^ing Mncldriiv 

6. Theory of the Mordanting Process.—“Fibern wliidi itiflilTiTCiii 

towards certain dyes may usually be so changed in thoir jircuw^riiei^ by llii* 
"use of suitable mordants as to have their affinity towurdn m-$ 

increased that they may be dyed thereby. For itmf 4 iitri% mtium nn 
affinity of itself for the basic or acid dyes, but if it is %%-iiii mt fifdd 

mordant such as tannic acid or a fatty acid it may ht^ wiih 

the basic colors; or if it is mordanted with a basic niorthmi^ f4iif*ti m ulmmim 
or sodium stannate, then it may be dyed with .acid ccilcuv-. Wfnil liiwi ^i!k 
have no affinity for most of the Alizarine class of dyi^, btil if 
are mordanted with metallic oxides, such as thc^ i*f rtiruiitfiiiit, 

aluminium, iron, tin, etc., then they may readily Ik* dyiMl mdlli Aliritrini^. 
The mordanting of cotton with tannic acid or fatty iicidii in firiifiiilily ii 
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purely mechanical process; although the proper fixation of these mor¬ 
dants in the fiber by means of tartar emetic or alum is a chemical process. 
The mordanting of the animal fibers with metallic salts is probably for 
the most part a chemical process, the metallic salts or oxide forming a 
chemical compound with the substance of the fiber. It is usually consid¬ 
ered in the case of mordanting wool, for instance, with metallic salts, that 
the metal is precipitated in the fiber as the oxide or hydroxide; in certain 
methods of printing, this may be a fact, but in the ordinary processes of 
mordanting wool for dyeing, it cannot be considered that the oxide of the 
metal is directly precipitated in the fiber. It is possible, for instance, to 
mordant the wool by boiling in a bath containing a solution of alum, 
squeezing, and then passing through a bath containing ammonia water; 
this would cause the precipitation of aluminium hydrate on and in the 
fiber as an insoluble body. As an actual fact, however, the mordanting is 
not done in this manner, but is carried out by boiling the wool with a solu¬ 
tion of alum and tartar, which it cannot be presumed would lead to the 
precipitation of aluminium hydrate. A similar condition also holds in 
the mordanting of wool with chrome; chromium hydrate is a greenish blue 
body, and if this substance were precipitated in the fiber by the usual 
methods of mordanting, the wool should have a greenish blue appearance; 
but as a matter of fact it has a yellow color, which is a certain indication 
that chromium hydrate has not been precipitated in the fiber. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to explain, in a chemical manner, just how chromium 
hydrate could be formed by boiling wool in a solution of potassium bichro¬ 
mate and tartar or lactic acid, and more so as it is well known that certain 
organic bodies, such as sugar, glycerol, organic acids, etc., prevent by their 
presence the precipitation of chromium salts. 

In mordanting cotton the case is somewhat different for the metals 
employed as mordants are usually in the form of basic salts, and the solu¬ 
tions of these by great dilution, by long exposure to the air, or by warming 
may become dissociated and there may be precipitated either the hydroxide 
of the metal or a strongly basic salt, for example, in mordanting cotton 
with acetate of aluminium a hydrate or basic acetate is formed. This, 
however, cannot be considered as “ precipitation in the chemical sense 
of the term. Although it may be shown that when cotton is steeped in 
a readily dissociated solution of aluminium acetate, a portion of the 
aluminium is withdrawn from the bath, it cannot be shown, however, that 
aluminium hydrate as such has been precipitated in the fiber. If such 
were the case, washing with lukewarm acetic or hydrochloric acid would 
remove all the hydroxide from the fiber again; but this does not happen, 
which is an indication that the aluminium must be fixed in the fiber in 
some other form. 

A properly mordanted fiber requires that the metallic compound with 
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H the fiber is mordanted must be held by this in such a form and with 
-lent energy that the mordant cannot be removed by water or even 
ilute acids or alkalies. According to Witt's theory of solid solution, 
irxetallic mordant is dissolved in the solid fiber. Another explanation 
the metallic salt may enter into chemical combination with the 
forming a metallo-organic compound. * 

f -wool is mordanted in a bath containing copper sulphate and sulphuric 
■the blue color of the liquor on boiling soon becomes lessened, and the 
is colored at first yellowish and then canary-green. After twenty or 
y minutes' boiling the bath becomes perfectly clear; the copper has 
taken up by the wool quantitatively, and the presence of copper 
txo longer be detected in the liquor by testing with ammonia. That 
-opper is not contained in the wool as hydrate is apparent by rea- 
af the presence of free sulphuric acid in the bath; and besides, the 
' of copper hydrate is bluish gray, while the wool is of a yellowish 
rx color. This latter color is similar to that of the basic acetate of 
►otr and other salts of copper with organic acids. This would seem to 
ia.te that the wool had formed a chemical compound with the copper. 
3ol is boiled in a bath containing copper sulphate and tartar, even after 
hours' heating, the greater part of the copper will still be left in 
:>a.th and is not taken up by the wool. It is probable that the addition 
^xrtar in this case hinders the reaction between the wool and the copper 
ihanging the compound at the moment of its formation into copper 
'ate. The same considerations naturally enter into the mordanting 
ool with alum and tartar. The use of tartar is only reasonable in the 
of chrome mordanting, for here it acts as a reducing agent; also in 
danting with ferrous sulphate, which eagerly takes up oxygen and pre- 
>a.tes the hydrate, or at least, a basic sulphate, the action of tartar is 
1 X1, as it prevents the formation of the oxidized salt, and hence acts 
ais case also as a reducing agent. But with copper sulphate and with 
t\ there is nothing to reduce; hence why use the tartar. As a matter 
ict, in mordanting with alum, better results are obtained by the addition 
Lxlphuric acid than by the addition of tartar. It is true, the bath is not 
ntitatively exhausted, but the wool takes up a greater quantity of the 
ninium compound in a shorter time than when tartar is used. 
Furthermore, if wool is mordanted with chrome and lactic acid, the 
tx at first is yellow, then green, and finally colorless, while the wool 
^xneB only slightly colored, in spite of the fact that all the chrome has 
rx taken up by the fiber. If chrominium hydrate were in the fiber, the 
>3r of the latter should be bluish green, and if a salt of chromium oxide as 
b. were in the fiber, the latter would be green. As this is not the case, 
irever, the chromium must be combined in the fiber in some other form. 
Even more striking is the ease of wool mordanted with iron; if wool 
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is boiled with ferrous sulphate and oxalic acid, the fiber remains almost 
white and retains this color even on drying in the air. Freshly precipitated 
ferrous hydrate is generally at first pure white; in a few seconds, however, 
it becomes green, then dark green, black-green, black, and finally reddish 
brown. If ferrous hydrate had been precipitated on the fiber it would 
rapidly show this alteration in color; but such is not the case. 

All these facts appear to show that in mordanting with metallic salts 
the metal is combined with the fiber in the form of a metallo-organic com¬ 
pound, and the fiber thus chemically changed then possesses the proper 
affinity for dyeing with the mordant dyes. 

This explanation of the mordanting process, of course, is not applicable 
to cases where the mordanting takes place in two baths in such a manner 
that in the first bath the fiber is simply mechanically impregnated with 
the solution of a substance which will yield a precipitate with a solution 
of a metallic salt. When cotton, for example, in the dyeing of Turkey Red, 
is impregnated with Turkey-red oil, and after drying, is mordanted with a 
solution of aluminium acetate, there is formed a sulphoricinoleate which 
is precipitated uniformly through the cotton fiber as an insoluble com¬ 
pound. Furthermore, in the waterproofing of cloth, the wool is first 
treated with a warm solution of a neutral soap, then squeezed out and 
treated with a warm solution of copper sulphate; whereby in a similar 
manner, copper palmitate is formed, which is an insoluble body, and is not 
taken up by the wool chemically. To the same class belongs the mordant¬ 
ing of cotton with tannin and antimony; there is at first simply an impreg¬ 
nation of the cotton with the tannin solution, and secondly a treatment 
with tartar emetic which converts the tannin into a difficultly soluble 
antimony tannate, which is mechanically held by the cotton fiber. 

^ 7 . Experimental. Exp. 234 . Study of the Factors in the Dyeing Process.—These 

factors are: The fiber, the dyestuff, the water, and the temperature. In order that dyeing 
may take place it is necessary that the affinity of the dyestuff for the fiber be greater 
than its affinity for the water. Place wool in a hot solution of Acid Green, and it becomes 
dyed an intense color. Cotton in an acid solution of Orange II even on prolonged 
boiling is scarcely tinted. Dye wool in a boiling acid bath of Naphthol Yellow and it 
is well dyed; while in a cold bath it is only slightly tinted. The affinity for the fiber 
is greater at high temperatures than at low temperatures. 

Exp. 236 . Showing Condition of Equilibrium in the Dyebath.—Dye wool in a bath 
with 4 per cent of Ponceau and 1 per cent sulphuric acid, until the color on the fiber 
becomes no deeper. Test bath for acidity with Congo Red. Show that acid is exhausted 
and that considerable color is still left in the bath. Take a sample from the skein; 
add 1 per cent more of acid and continue the dyeing. It will be found that the point of 
equilibrium is disturbed and that the fiber will take up more dyestuff. 

Dye a skein of cotton with 2 per cent of Benzopurpurin 4B, and no salt until color 
on skein becomes no heavier—a point of equilibrium in the dyeing has been reached. 
Take a sample from the skein, add 20 per cent of salt to the bath and continue the 
dyeing. It will be found that more color is now taken up. The addition of salt to the 
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bath has lossencd the affinity of the dye for the water and so changed the conditions of 
equilibrium. 

Exp. 236. Difference in Affinity Measures the E:!diaustion of the Dyebath.—Dye a 
skein of wool with 1 per cent of Indigo Extract and 4 per cent of sulphuric acid; the bath 
is ])ra( 5 tic;ally completely exhausted. Dye another skein with 1 per cent Patent Blue V 
and 4 per cent of sulphuric acid, and the bath is only slightly exhausted. 

Exp. 237. Showing Effect of Difference in Affinity in Mixed Colors.—Dye a skein of 
wool with 

1 per cent Fast Red 
1 per cent Fast Yellow 
1 per cent Patent Blue 
4 per cent sulphuric acid. 

Take a sample of the dye liquor before dyeing. After dyeing for five minutes take a 
sample from the skein and also a sample of the dye liquor. Dye ten minutes longer and 
take another sample from the skein and from the dye liquor. Dye for fifteen minutes 



Fig, 281.—Double-acting Gig. (Curtis & Marble.) 

longer and take samples again. Show the gradual change in color of the skein and 
the reverse change in the color of the solution, due to the rapid absorption of the red, 
the gradual but rather complete absorption of the yellow and the slow and very 
irni>erfect absorption of the blue. 

Exp. 238 . Showing How the Mass Relations of the Fiber and the Water Affect 
the Affinity.—Dye a skein of cotton in a neutral bath with 1 per cent Purpuramine; 
a rose-red color is obtained. Then dye a skein of cotton together with one of wool 
in a neutral bath with 1 per cent Purpuramine; it will be found that only the wool 
becomes dyed while the cotton remains practically white. Furthermore, dye a skein 
of cotton together with one of silk with 1 per cent Purpuramine in a soap bath; only 
the silk will be dyed. Although this dyestuff is classed as a substantive dye for cotton, 
in the presence of animal fibers, it no longer dyes the cotton. 

Dye a skein of wool in a bath with 1 per cent Benzo Pure Blue, also dye a skein of 
silk in the same manner. Now dye wool-cotton and silk-cotton with this dye, when it 
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will be found that the cotton only will have become dyed, leaving the animal fibers 
white. 

Dye a skein of silk in an acid bath with 1 per cent Indigo Carmine; it gives a fairly 
heavy shade. Now dye a skein of wool-silk in a similar manner, and it will be found 
that the wool dyes heavily, while the silk is only tinted. 

Dye a skein of wool-cotton in a bath with a mixture of 1 per cent Curcurmine S and 
1 per cent Purpuramine; the cotton will be dyed yellow and the wool red. Repeat 
using a skein of cotton-silk, when the cotton will come out yellow and the silk red. 
Dye another skein of wool-cotton with a mixture of 1 per cent Purpuramine and 1 per 
cent Benzo Pure Blue, when the cotton is dyed blue and the wool red. Then dye a 
skein of wool-cotton with a mixture of 1 per cent Curcurmine S, 1 per cent Purpuramine, 
and 1 per cent Benzo Pure Blue; the cotton will be dyed green and the wool red, 
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fast when dyed by one method (or mordant) and not fast when dyed by 
another method (or mordant).* 

2. Testing Fastness of Colors Dyed on Wool.—The chief agencies to 
which colors on wool are tested, together with the means of so testing them, 
are as follows: 

(1) Fastness to Light —sample of the dyed wool is placed in a suit¬ 
able frame in such a manner that only a part is exposed. The frame is 
then placed in such a position that it receives as strong sunlight as possible, 
but is shielded from exposure to the atmosphere by glass. A window with 
southern exposure is a good location in which to hang the frame contain¬ 
ing the samples, t At the end of one week’s exposure the samples are 

* It must be borne in mind in judging the value of a dye with respect to its quali¬ 
ties of fastness that the degrees of fastness to different agencies are not equally impor¬ 
tant under different conditions. The kinds of fastness to be sought for depend on the 
use and manner of wear to which the dyed material is to be subjected. For instance, 
in choosing a dyestuff for application to hosiery good fastness to light is not essential 
whereas proper fastness to washing and perspiration is very necessary. On the other 
h.ind, in selecting dyestuffs for use with carpet yarns, attention should be given to the 
fastness of the color to crocking and light, while the fastness to washing and 
perspiration may be neglected, 

t The fading of colors in light depends to a very large degree on the quality and 
intensity of the light to which they are subjected. Bright direct sunlight has a strong 

fading effect, whereas with indirect reflected light 
the degree of fading may be quite small. A dyed 
fabric, for example, exposed to the effect of direct 
sunlight in a window may show a distinct fading in 
a few days, while thq same fabric at the inner part 
of an ordinary dwelling-room with indirect light 
from a north exposure may not show an equal 
fading until the lapse of several months or a year. 

The effect of most artificial light on colors is far 
less than sunlight. Gas, oil. lamps, and incan¬ 
descent electric lighting have but little fading 
effect on most colors. The electric arc lamp and 
the ultra-violet lamp, however, if in close proximity 
to the color, will cause a rapid fading. Ultra-violet 
light, in fact, may be employed for testing the 
comparative light fastness of dyed colors, as close 
exposure of the sample to this light will give results 
in a much shorter time than testing in sunlight. A 
few hours’ exposure under the ultra-violet lamp will 
be equivalent, perhaps, to a week’s exposure to 
ordinary direct sunlight. 

Fig. 282. — Quartz Ultra-Violet The color of the light to which the dyed material 
Lamp for Testing Fastness of is exposed also has much influence on its fading. 
Colors to Light. (Hanovia.) Dyed colors exposed to the action of red light show 

practically no fading at all; exposed to yellow light 
the fading is slight, while exposure to blue light shows the greatest fading effect. It 
is probably the ultra-violet or actinic rays present in light which cause the breaking 
down of the dyestuff and the consequent fading of the color. 
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examined and note made of those which show any appreciable fading; 
these are to be classified as not fast. At the end of the second week 
another examination is made and those samples noted which show an appre¬ 
ciable fading; these are to be classified*as fairly fast. At the end of four 
weeks the samples are once more examined and the colors fading in this 
period are noted and classified as fast.* The samples which show no fading 
at the end of four weeks are classified as very fast.f 

Dye test skeins of woolen yarn with 2 per cent each of the ten following 
dyes, and test samples of the colors for fastness to light in the manner 
above described. 

1 . Magenta (in neutral bath). 

2 . Eosin (in acetic acid bath). 

3. Acid Violet (in usual acid bath). 

4. Tartrazine (in usual acid bath). 

5. Patent Blue V (in usual acid bath). 

6 . Light Green SF (in usual acid bath). 

7. Diamine Scarlet 3B (ammonium acetate bath), 

8 . Cloth Red GA (acid bath and after-chromed). 

9. Alizarine Red WS (on alum mordant). 

10 . Alizarine Blue NG (on chrome mordant). 

In making the test for fastness to light, as the nature and amount of 
sunlight obtainable day by day is very variable, J a more accurate method is 
to expose, with the samples to be tested, control samples of dyes repre¬ 
senting the four degrees of fastness to light, such as: 

1 . Very fast. Alizarine Red WS (on a chrome mordant). 

2. Fast, Lanacyl Blue R (in usual acid bath). 

*The fastness to light of some dyestuffs on wool and cotton may be materially 
improved by an after-treatment of the dyed color with bluestone. or copper sulphate 
(see page 281). The exact cause for this increase in light fastness is not definitely 
known. By some it is supposed that the cells of the fiber become coated with a film of 
copper salt which acts as a protective light filter in cutting off the actinic rays. This 
theory, however, has little or no experimental evidence in its favor. Another explana¬ 
tion Is that the copper forms a combination with the dyestuff, and the color-lake so 
produced has more stability towards light. This, however, is also a mere theory with 
no known data in its support. 

t According to the calculations of Sir Wm. Abney the fading power of one month’s 
direct sunshine on a color is equal to a hundred years of ordinary diffused daylight in a 
room. 

t Other conditions besides the light also effect the fading of colors. It has been 
shown that dyed colors exposed in a vacuum fade very much less than the same colors 
exposed in air under the same conditions of light. Colors exposed in moist air fade a 
great deal more than the same colors similarly exposed in dry air. Furthermore colors 
do not fade to the same extent under the influence of differently colored rays of light. 
Violet 'and blue rays appear to have the strongest action, whereas the red rays 
are weakest. The yellow and green rays have an effect between these two ex¬ 
tremes. 
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3. Fairly fast, Alkali Blue R (in neutral bath and developed with acid). 

4. Eosin (in weak acetic acid bath). 

The samples are examined from time to time, and those colors fading 
in the same periods as the control samples are noted and classified accord¬ 
ingly. In this manner the variable effect due to the inconstant degree of 
light is eliminated, and the tests made comparable to certain fixed stand¬ 
ards. 

Another light relation with respect to dyed colors to be observed is 
the change in tone which sometimes .occurs when the color is viewed in 
artificial light as compared with the tone as seen in daylight. The color 
of many dyes changes quite considerably under these conditions, and fre¬ 
quently this is very undesirable when the color is applied to fabrics used 
for evening wear. The colors on di:herent parts of a suit or gown may 
match satisfactorily in daylight, but when seen in artificial light objection¬ 
able differences may be apparent. This is especially to be noticed in the 
case of blacks and blues, which under the influence of artificial light may 
change to prune or violet tones. These changes in tone were more notice¬ 
able formerly than at present owing to improvements in artificial illumina¬ 
tion whereby the light now used (tungsten filaments) has more the color 
balance of daylight than the former very yellow gas and oil lighting. 

(2) Fastness to Washing ,—^This test is to represent the fastness of a dye 
to washing or scouring with soap and water. Dyed woolen material of 
almost any character should be capable of standing a more or less severe 
scouring, as such an operation is always necessary in the cleansing and 
finishing of woolen goods in the course of their manufacture. Material 
dyed as loose stock must afterwards stand a rather severe scouring in order 
to remove the oils added for purposes of spinning; yarn-dyed material 
also accumulates considerable grease and dirt in handling and weaving and 
must also be scoured.* Goods dyed in the piece are usually scoured before 
dyeing; hence colors in this latter case need not be especially fast to 
scouring, unless the character of the goods requires them to be subsequently 
scoured either in manufacturing or in wearing. The best manner of 
conducting the washing or scouring test is as follows: Plait together a few 
strands of the dyed test skein with an equal portion of white wool yarn and 
white cotton yarn. Scour this sample for ten minutes in a miniature 
scouring bath (about 50 cc.) containing 5 grams of soap per liter at a 
temperature of 140° F. Squeeze, wash off in fresh water, and dry. Note 
if the dye tints the soap solution, and if it tints either the white wool or 
the white cotton. The latter is used in the test as cotton threads are fre¬ 
quently employed in the weaving of woolen goods. Some dyes may tint 

* Dyed cotton yarns intended to be used as lists for raw silk goods which are sub¬ 
sequently boiled off in the piece, must possess a very high degree of fastness to washing; 
about the only colors which are suitable for this purpose are some of the sulphur dyes. 
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the soap solution without staining the white yarns, but this may result in 
the staining of other colors, hence such dyes cannot be considered fast; 
again, some dyes may stain the white wool, and not the white cotton, or 
vice versa; in either case,, the color must be classed as not fast. As to 
degrees of fastness, an arbitrary classification may be made as follows: 

1. Fast; does not tint the soap liquor, nor either of the white yarns. 

2. Fairly fast; tints the soap liquor, but nob the white yarns. 

3. Not fast; tints either of the white yarns; the soap liquor mayor 
may not be tinted. 

Make up plaited test samples from each of the ten colors given above, 
and test them as to fastness to washing in the manner described; it is need¬ 
less to add that a fresh portion of soap liquor must be used for each sample 
tested. 



Fig. 283 .— Double-cylinder Gessner Gig with Reverse Motion- (Curtis & Marble.) 

(3) Fastness to Fulling .—This is also called milling, and refers to the 
process whereby woolen cloth is felted more or less in order to make a 
denser fabric or to otherwise finish the goods. The felting is carried out in 
fulling mills or stocks, in which the material is saturated usually with an 
alkaline soap liquor and then rubbed and squeezed together until the desired 
degree of felting is obtained. The process of fulling is a very severe test 
on colors, and the mordant dyes arc about the only ones which will stand 
a hard fulling; there are, however, certain acid and substantive colors on 
wool which will stand a fair degree of fulling. The basic dyes will not 
stand fulling.* 

* Change in tone of the color is generally due to the action of the alkali, .but if the 
color loses in strength it indicates that'the dyestuff is either dissolved or is rubbed off 
the fiber. In the case of Alkali Blue, it is decolorizsed, but the color is restored on treat¬ 
ment with acids. Bleeding in the fuUing process may be due to superficial fixation of 
the dyestuff which is easily rubbed off, or it may be due to actual solution of the dye¬ 
stuff in the fuUiiig liquor. Goods intended for fulling should always be thoroughly 
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The fulling test may best be carried out as follows: Make a loose 
plait containing several strands of the dyed yarn mixed with strands of 
white woolen and cotton yarns, and treat with a solution containing 10 
grams of soap and 2 grams of soda ash per liter at.140° F. Soak the sample 
in this solution and rub between two pieces of board until the wool yarns 
are well felted together. Then wash in fresh water, and dry. Note if the 
color has lost in intensity or if it has bled into either the white wool or 
cotton. In such case the dye cannot be considered fast to fulling. Accord¬ 
ing to the degree of bleeding, the color may be classed as not fast or as 
fairly fast. If the dye neither loses in color nor bleeds, it may be classed as 
fast. Prepare test samples from each of the ten dyes given and test them 
in manner described for fastness to fulling. 

(4) Fastness to Rubbing .—This is also termed crocking,” and refers 
to whether or not the dye will mechanically rub off, and thus stain white 
or other colors with which it may come in contact. Heavy shades are 
more apt to rub than light shades. As a rule, the acid and substantive 
dyes on wool do not rub; the basic dyes frequently show this defect; 
heavy shades of mordant (or pigment dyes in general) will frequently rub 
off to some exent whereas lighter shades do not.* Heavy shades of Indigo 
(a pigment dye), for instance, rub off considerably, whereas the Chrome 
Blues producing the same shades are very fast to rubbing.t The test for 
fastness to rubbing is easily and simply carried out by rubbing a portion 

washed after dyeing in order to remove all trace of adhering dye liquor. Colors will 
sometimes bleed if allowed to lie for a long time in a wet state which would otherwise 
be satisfactory if the fulling is not prolonged unduly. As fulling is a very variable 
operation, both in character and severity, depending on the nature of the goods, fast¬ 
ness to fulling must be described advisedly and with reference to the particular con¬ 
ditions to be met with. The method of testing as herewith described will furnish a 
general statement of relative fastness to fulling; but in the practical application of dye¬ 
stuffs, the fulling test should be carried out under conditions simulating those the dyed 
goods will meet with in practice. In this way the fastness can be judged with reference 
to the particular purpose in hand. In fact, whenever the question of using a new and 
untried dyestuff is under consideration, it is best to send a dyed sample through the 
entire process of manufacture, and thus judge at first hand of the possible effect on the 
color. 

* The colors produced in garment dyeing are usually less fast to rubbing than those 
produced in ordinary dyeing, owing to various limitations imposed by the dyeing 
process, and also on account of absence of finishing treatment. 

t Dyed colors may at times show the defect of crocking when the fault is not pri¬ 
marily with the dyestuff. Dirty and badly scoured goods, the use of hard water and 
imperfect methods of dyeing and washing will often cause a color to crock which would 
otherwise be perfectly fast in this respect. Washing woolen goods with fuller’s earth 
will frequently remedy crocking by removing the imperfectly fixed dyestuff from the 
fiber. A slight sizing on cotton goods at times gives the same result. Union goods, 
where the cotton warp is dyed with basic colors, will often crock. This defect may, 
’usually be remedied by washing with soap bark (Quillaya) or 'with a little glue. 
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of the dyed sample on a piece of white calico, and noting if a stain is left.* 
Test the ten dyed samples in this manner, and classify as fast or not fast 
to rubbing. 

(5) Fastness to Water .—The object of this is to discover if the dye 
will bleed into white yarn on boiling in water or on prolonged steeping in 
cold water.t Test as follows: (a) Plait several strands of the dyed yarn 
with some white wool and white cotton yarns, and boil with water for one 
hour. Squeeze and dry. Note if the white yarns become stained. (6) 
Use another plaited sample as above, and steep in cold water for twelve 
hours. Note if the white yarns become stained. If the dye does not 
bleed at all in boiling water it may be classed as fast; if it bleeds slightly 
in boiling water, but not in cold water, it is fairly fast; and if it bleeds in 
the cold water test, it is not fast. Carry out tests on the ten dyed samples 
in the manner described, and classify these dyes with respect to their 
fastness to water. 

(6) Fastness to Weather .—By this is meant fastness to the varying con¬ 
ditions of exposure to the atmosphere, such as alternate wetting by rain or 
dew and drying by the heat of the sun, etc.J The best and most practical 
method of applying this test is to expose a sample of the dyed material 
to the action of the weather for two weeks or more. But the results may 

* If a very severe rubbing test is desired the dyed sample should be rubbed on a damp 
piece of white calico. 

t Fastness to water is required of colors on garment materials liable to be wet by 
rain. It is also required of colors while the goods are passing through certain manu¬ 
facturing and finishing operations; for instance, colored yarns intended for fancy weav¬ 
ing must not bleed when sized, as the other yarns may be stained; also colored woolen 
goods must not bleed in steaming when drops of hot water fall; light-weight dress 
goods are usually subjected to a slight fulling in hot water and the colors must not bleed; 
also suitings are often put through a potting (steaming) process where they are also 
treated with water and under these conditions of wetting the colors should not bleed. 
Colored yarns will frequently show bleeding into white when the two are woven together 
in close contact, though no bleeding might be apparent if the yarns are treated with 
water but not in actual contact with one another. Soap and alkaline residues in the 
goods may also cause bleeding in water with colors that would otherwise be fast. By 
after-treating the dyed material with alum, it is sometimes possible to prevent the bleed¬ 
ing of a color in water. Also in water fulling (or in potting) bleeding may be prevented 
by slightly acidulating the water. 

fThis effect is far different from that of sunlight alone; in fact, continued weather 
exposure is, perhaps, the severest treatment to which colors may be rationally exposed. 
A dyestuff may have excellent fastness to light and be eminently suitable for curtains 
and window shades, and yet be useless for the dyeing of awning material or flags. It 
may be said that as far as organic dyes are concerned, whether of natural or of syn¬ 
thetic origin, all are eventually destroyed by continued exposure to weather conditions. 
The mineral pigment dyes alone will retain their color under such treatment, and even 
many of these suffer considerable deterioration owing to chemical changes brought 
about by the oxidizing influence of sunlight and rain. 
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be approximately represented by the following test: (a) Steep a sample 
of the dyed yarn in a solution containing 2 parts of hydrogen peroxide 
(10-volume strength) and 10 parts of water for one hour. Dry and com¬ 
pare with the original sample. (6) Repeat the test, using a hydrogen 
perox:ide solution of 10-volume strength undiluted with water; steep for 
one hour, and on drying compare with the original sample. If no altera¬ 
tion in the color is appreciable after test (6), the dye may be classed as 
fast; if test (b) shows an alteration in the color, but not test (a), the dye 
may be classed as fairly fast; if test (a) shows an appreciable alteration, 
the dye is not fast. By combining this test with the one to sunlight, a fair 
idea of the fastness of the dye to weather exposure may be gained. It is 
probable that in the wetting of material by rain or dew and subsequent 
evaporation by the heat of the sun, a trace of hydrogen peroxide is formed 
which has a bleaching action on colors. 

(7) Fastness to Adds and Carbonizing -—In many cases dyed woolen 
materials are treated with moderately strong solutions of acids and dried 
in order to decompose any particles of vegetable matter which may be 
present; this process is known as carbonizing. To test the fastness of a 
dyestuff to this operation, proceed as follows: Immerse a sample of the 
dyed yarn in a solution of sulphuric acid of 4*^ Tw. at 175® F. for half an 
hour; squeeze and without washing dry in a hot-air flue. Then wash out 
and neutralize the acid in a bath containing about 1 gram of soda ash to 
100 cc. of water; finally rinse well, and dry.* Compare with the original 
color, and note if the carbonizing process has altered the shade in any 
manner. According to the extent of change in the shade classify as not 
fast, fairly fast, and fast. Test in this manner each of the ten dyed sam¬ 
ples, f 

(8) Fastness to Perspiration .—This is required of all dyed clothing 
material that is worn next the skin; also of material used for making horse- 
blankets, etc. The most reliable test is to wear a sample of the dyed wool 
in such a manner as to expose it to the action of perspiration.J This 

* Sometimes in carbonizing the dyed color may undergo an alteration in tone due 
to the action of the acid, but the original color is restored when the goods are properly 
neutralized with soda. 

t Sometimes when dyed goods are stored in warehouses or shops for a long period 
the colors may suffer some change. As the goods are usually sufficiently protected from 
light the change is usually due to the action of acid gases in the air. These acids may 
arise from the products of combustion (gas lights) or from coal gas. In some cases, 
however, the alteration in shade may be due to an oxidation of the dyestuff. Sulphur 
colors are often liable to exhibit this effect. 

t The action of perspiration is, perhaps, chiefly due to the effect of certain weak 
organic acids, such as acetic and lactic, but apparently other influences also come into 
operation, so that the only reliable test is to actually wear the sample so that it comes 
into direct contact with perspiration. A good practical test is to put the sample under 
the saddle cloth of a horse. 
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action, however, may be well represented by the following test; Plait a 
sample of the dyed yarn with white woolen and cotton yarns, and immerse 
for one hour in a solution of lactic acid of 4*^ Tw. at 100° F. Squeeze, 
and dry without washing in the air. Note if the color has suffered any 
alteration in shade or if it has stained either of the white yarns. According 
to the extent of change or staining classify as not fast, fairly fast, or fast.* 

(9) Fastness to Alkali. —In order to remove the fatty matters from 
woolen goods a washing with dilute soda ash solution is frequently given. 
This is especially true of material which is fulled. To discover if the color 
will withstand such a treatment, a test is made as follows: A sample of 
the dyed yarn is plaited with white wool and white cotton, and steeped for 
one hour in a solution of soda ash of 3° Tw. at 120° F., then washed in 
frcKsh water and dried. Note if the color suffers any alteration, or if either 
of the white yarns is stained. According to the extent of change in color 
or staining the dye is to be classified as not fast, fairly fast, or fast. 

(10) Fastness to Lime or Street Dust. —Dyed clothing materials such as 
ladies^ dress goods and gentlemen^s suitings have to withstand the action 
of street dust, mud, etc. This action is best represented by a test with 
lime as follows: Spot a sample of the dyed yarn with a solution containing 
20 grams quicklime and 10 cc. ammonia per liter. Allow this to dry on 
the material, and then brush off. Note if the color has suffered any alter¬ 
ation. 

(11) Fastness to Sulphuring or Stoving. —In some cases dyed woolen 
yarn is woven together with white and the cloth subsequently bleached 
by the action of sulphurous acid gas. To discover if the dye will with¬ 
stand the action of the sulphurous acid test as follows: Take a small sample 
of the dyed yarn, moisten it with water, and hang it for six hours in a closed 

* Our knowledge concerning the action of perspiration on coloring matters is as yet 
very imperfect. Perspiration, like every organic secretion, is very complex in its com¬ 
position. According to Landois, it is acid in reaction during repose and alkaline during 
exertion, Neumeister claims that the acidity is due to free fatty acid Which becomes 
neutralized when the secretion increases in quantity. Trumpy and Luchtinger, how¬ 
ever, have more recently shown that normal perspiration is always alkaline, and that 
the acid reaction proceeds not from the sweat, but from the decomposition of the grease 
from the skin. The cause of the alkalinity is not known with certainty. Trumpy and 
Luchtinger consider it due to carbonate of soda, though it may be due to carbonate of 
ammonium formed from urea. Perspiration contains neutral fats, such as palmitin 
and stearin, and also formic acid, butyric acid, and various higher fatty acids. Among 
its inorganic constituents are sodium chloride, potassium chloride, and small amounts 
of the alkaline phosphates. Formerly the fastness of a color to the action of perspira¬ 
tion was tested by acetic acid. At the present time treatment with lactic acid has been 
substituted. Actual exposure to perspiration itself is, of course, the best test. Next 
to this it is recommended to treat the dyed samples for ten minutes with a solution 
containing 5 grams of Castile soap and 3 cc. of ammonia water per liter. The amount 
of bleeding which occurs will be a fair test of the fastness to perspiration. 
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bottle filled with sulphurous acid gas (obtained by burning a piece of sul¬ 
phur in the bottle). Note if the color undergoes any alteration, and cor¬ 
responding to the extent of change classify the dye as not fast, fairly fast, 
or fast. 

(12) Fastness to Steaming. —In the various finishing operations, dyed 
woolen fabrics may be subjected to a steaming operation in order to give 
the surface of the goods a luster and a certain finish. This process is 
frequently called decatizing ” or “potting.^’* The same operation is 
carried out on goods composed of wool and cotton yarns in order to pre¬ 
vent crinkling, in which case it is called crabbing.” To test a dyestuff 
to the influence of such an operation proceed as follows: Prepare a plaited 
sample containing the dyed yarn together with white wool, and cotton. 
Steam the sample for one-half hour under about 5 lbs. pressure. Note if 
the color suffers any alteration, or if it stains the white yarns. Accord¬ 
ing to the extent of change or staining classify the dye as* not fast, fairly 
fast, or fast. 

(13) Fastness to Hot Pressing or Ironing. —^Woolen material employed 
in the manufacture of suitings, etc., requires to be hot pressed or ironed. 
To discover if a dyestuff will withstand such a treatment, test as follows; 
(a) Moisten a sample of the dyed yarn and press with a hot iron till dry. 
Note if the color undergoes any alteration on cooling. (6) Moisten a 
sample of the dyed yarn and cover with a piece of white muslin, then press 
with a-hot iron until dry. Note if the color suffers any alteration or if it 
stains the white muslin. If no change takes place under (a) class the dye 
as fast; if it changes under (a) but not under (6), or stains the white slightly 
without any other perceptible change, class as fairly fast; if the color is 
altered by both (a) and (6) class as not fast. 

3. Testing the Fastness of Colors Dyed in Cotton.—In many cases 
dyeings on cotton materials are tested in the same manner as on wool; 
but there are deviations from the latter, owing to the different character 
of the fiber. The following are the chief tests to be applied to dyed cotton 
material: 

(1) Fastness to Light. —Tested in the same manner as with wool. 

(2) Fastness to Washing. —Tested in the same manner as with wool. 

(3) Fastness to Fulling. —Tested in the same manner as with wool. 

(4) Fastness to Rubbing. —Tested in the same manner as with wooLf 

* In the potting process the use of moist steam should be avoided, as there are but 
few dyes that can withstand the simultaneous action of steam and water. 

t The substantive colors' on cotton are ordinarily very fast to rubbing especially 
when dyed with the addition of soap or soluble oil. The use of too much salt in the 
bath, too concentrated a bath or dyeing at too low a temperature may produce shades 
that crock. Also colors that are dyed on the padding machine are very liable to rub. 
The basic dyes show a rather inferior fastness to rubbing. The same is true with Para 
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(5) Fastness to Water. —Tested in the same manner as with wool. 

(6) Fastness to Acid. —It is frequently the practice to weave dyed 
cotton yarn with white wool and subsequently to dye the wool with acid 
colors. This is termed “ cross-dyeing,’' To discover if the dyed cotton 
will withstand the action of the boiling acid dyebath, test as follows: 
Plait a sample of the dyed yarn with white wool and cotton, and boil for 
one hour in a solution containing 1 cc. sulphuric acid and 2.5 grams glauber- 
salt per liter. Then wash and dry. Note if the color sustains any altera¬ 
tion or if it bleeds into the white yarns,* and classify the dye as not fast, 
fairly fast, or fast. 

(7) Fastness to Weather. —Tested with hydrogen peroxide in the same 
manner as with wool. 

(8) Fastness to Perspiration. —Tested with lactic acid in the same man¬ 
ner as with wool. 

(9) Fastness to Alkali. —This is tested in the following manner: (a) 
Steep a sample) of the dyed yarn for two minutes in cold ammonia water 
(full st.rength), and observe if the color undergoes any alteration. (6) 
vStoep a similar sample in a solution containing 10 grams of soda ash to 
100 cc. of water for two minutes, and dry without washing. Note if the 
color undergoes any alteration, (c) Plait a sample of the dyed yarn with 
white wool and cotton, and boil for one-half hour in a solution containing 
2 grauis of soda ash per liter; rinse and dry. Observe if the color suffers 
any change, and if the white yarns become tinted. From these tests 
classify the color as fast, fairly fast, or not fast, 

(10) Fastness to Mercerizing. —In some cases cotton is mercerized after 
being dyed; and as the mercerizing process consists in treating the material 
with strong solutions of caustic soda, it is necessary that the dyed color 
should not be affected by this treatment in order to be employed on this 
class of material. C'arry out the test as follows: Steep a sample of the 
dyed yarn in a solution of caustic soda of 50° Tw. for five minutes; wash 
well in cold water, then in hot water, and finally in water acidulated with 
acetic acid; dry, and observe if the color has undergone any alteration, and 
classify accordingly as fast, fairly fast, or not fast. 

(11) Fastness to Chlorine or Bleaching. —Cotton fabrics containing 
white interwoven with colored yarns are frequently bleached more or less 
thoroughly in order to clear the white; such material as cotton toweling 
containing colored borders is also bleached quite thoroughly, t To dis- 

Red, Turkey Red Aniline Black, and Logwood. The sulphur and vat dyes when prop¬ 
erly applied are fast to crocking. ^ 

* Many dyes are fast to cross-dyeing with respect to any alteration in the color by 
the action of the acid, and yet will bleed into white yarns owing to lack of fastness to 

hot water. 

t In modem laundry methods hypochlorite solutions are nearly always employed 
for whitening cotton and linen goods, consequently fastness to light chlorine bleaching 
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cover if a dye will withstand the action of bleaching which is done with 
solutions of chloride of lime, the following test should be made: Steep 
a sample of the dyed yarn in a cold solution of chloride of lime of If® Tw. 
for one hour. Rinse in water slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
then in dilute soap solution, and finally dry. Observe if the color has 
undergone any alteration in shade, and classify accordingly as fast, fairly 
fast, and not fast. 

(12) Fastness to Lime or Street Dust. —This is determined in the same 
manner as with wool. 

(13) Fastness to Steaming. —This is determined in the same manner as 
with wool. 

(14) Fastness to Ironing or Hot Pressing. —This is determined in the 
same manner as with wool.* 

Dye ten test skeins of cotton with 2 per cent of the followifig dyestuffs, 
and test each color with respect to fastness to the different agencies as 
above described: 

1. Benzopurpurin (substantive dye). 

2. Chrysophenine (substantive dye). 

3. Diamine Blue RW (substantive dye after-treated with bluestone). 

4. Dianil Direct Yellow S (substantive dye). 

6. Dianil Brown 3GO (substantive dye after-treated with chrome). 

6. Methyl Violet (basic dye on tannin-antimony mordant). 

7. Magenta (basic dye on tannin-antimony mordant). 

8. Methylene Blue (basic dye on tannin-antimony mordant). 

9. Cotton Blue (acid dye on blue mordant 

10. Rhodamine (basic dye on oil-aluminium mordant). 

4. Testing Fastness of Colors Dyed on Silk.—Dyeings on silk, as a rule, 
do not require as great a degree of fastness as those on wool and cotton. 
The chief qualities of fastness are to light, rubbing, and water. Certain 
dress goods fabrics of silk or part silk also require fastness to washing; the 
same is also true of colors for silk shirtings. 

(1) Fastness to Light. —Tested in the same manner as with wool. 
Also colors on silk should not change shade in artificial light. 

combined with fastness to soap scouring may be described as a test for fastness to laun¬ 
dering. Unfortunately there are a very few cotton dyes which are fast in this respect; 
even the sulphur colors which are quite fast to scouring are destroyed by hypochlorite 
bleaching. About the only colors which will successfully withstand this combined 
treatment are the vat dyes. On this account they have become of great importance for 
cotton dyeing, wherever the goods are subject to laundry treatment. 

* The substantive dyes, as a rule, are vefy sensitive to Iteration in shade under the 
influence of dry heat, red dyes becoming yellowish, yellows bluish, and blues reddish. 
In other words, heating appears to cause a displacement of the color towards the violet 
end of the spectruni. There appears to be some connection between the chemical con¬ 
stitution of the dyestuff and its sensitiveness toward heat. Dyes containing the sul- 
phonic acid group are aU affected by ironing (see Friedlander, Chem. Zeit., 1900, p. 1159). 
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(2) Fastness to Rubbing .—Tested in the same manner as with wool. 

(3) Fastness to Water .—Tested in the same manner as with wool. 

(4) Fastness to Washing .—Tested in the same manner as with wool. 

TABULATION OF TESTS FOR FASTNESS OF WOOL DYES. 


Trst. 1. 2, 3. 4. I 5. G. 7. 1 8. | 9. I 10. 


Light. 

Washing: 

Soap sol. 

Wool. 

Cotton. 

Fulling: 

Wool. 

Cotton. 

Rubbing. 

Water: 

Cold. 

Boiling. 

Weather: 

I-LOa ciil. 

H2O2 cone. 

Acid and carbonizing... 
Perspiration: 

Wool. 

Cotton. 

Alkali: 

Wool. 

Cotton. 

Lime and street dust... 

Stoving. 

Steaming: 

Wool. 

Cotton. 

Hot pressing or ironing: 

Color. 

White..... 

Light. 


6. Tabulation of Fastness Required on Various Classes of Materials.— 
(a) Wool.—(1) Loose Wool .—Fastness to light, fulling, and potting; the 
dyes recommended are mordant colors first (including the acid chrome and 
meta-chrome dyeing colors), and'substantive dyes next. The latter are 
quite fast to scouring on wool, and fairly fast to fulling; they are especially 
recommended for dyeing in machines on account Of their good solubility. 

(2) Shoddy, Mungo and Carbonized Rags .—Fastness to fulling and 
cheapness in dyeing; fastness to light is seldom required. The dyes 
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recommended are the mordant and substantive colors in the first place, 
and secondly the basic colors. The latter are only fast to very light 
fulling, but do not stain white cotton, and are valuable on account of their 
great brilliancy. 


TABULATION OF TESTS FOR FASTNESS OF COTTON DYES 


\ Test. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Washing; 

1 -Soap sol. 











■ Wool. 











( Cotton. 











Fulling:- 

1 Wool. 











if Cotton. 







1 . 1 



1 

1 Rubbing. 











|i Water: 

[f Cold. 











1 

? Boiling. 











1 Acids and cross-dyeing: 






















1 Cotton. 











I Weather: 

H 2 O 2 dil. 











H 2 O 2 cone. 











Perspiration: 

; Wool. 











Cotton. 











i Alkali: 

' Ammonia. 











Soda, cold. 











’ Soda, boiling. 











f Mercerizing. 











; Chlorine or bleaching. . . 











; Lime and street dust.. .. 





1 






Steaming: 

^ Wool. 











1 Cotton. 











Hot pressing or ironing: 
Color.. 











White. 















1 1 







(3) Slubbing and Tops .—The fastness required and the dyes recom¬ 
mended are the same as for loose wool. 

(4) Weaving Yarns {Worsted, Cheviot and Carded Yarns ).—As these 
'hiefly used for scouring and fulling purposes, the fastness required 

le dyes recommended are the same as for loose wool. 
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(5) Worsted Knitting Yarns and Hosiery Yarns .—These require fast¬ 
ness to scouring, perspiration, and rubbing. Substantive and mordant 
dyes are recommended; also the faster acid dyes. 

(6) Yarns for Flannelsj Rugs, Blankets^ Plaids, etc .—These require a 
moderate fastness to fulling; also fastness to perspiration and rubbing, 
and for rug yarns fastness to stoving is frequently desired. Substantive 
and mordant dyes are recommended as well as the faster acid colors, 
especially those which arc after-treated. 

(7) Carpet and Tapestry Yarns .—These require fastness to light, 
cold v/ater, and rubbing; dyes possessed of good leveling properties are 



Fig. 284.—^TVo-cylinder Brushing Machine with Steam Box, Flock, Back Folder and 
Scray Beneath. (Parks & Woolson.) 

also desired. The best dyes are acid colors fast to light, then the mor¬ 
dant dyes, and the substantive dyes which are after-treated with blue- 
stone. 

(8) Worsted Braids .—These require dyes that penetrate well, and 
that are fast to light and rubbing. The same colors as for the preceding 
are recommended. 

(9) Fancy Yarns .—Fastness to stoving and clear brilliant colors are 
usually desired. The best dyes to use are the level dyeing acid colors and 
the basic colors. 

(10) Piece Goods consisting of Woolen Cloths (Beavers and Meltons) ^ 
Gentlemen^s SuitingSj Worsted Coatings, Cheviots, Carded Woolen Cloths, 
Braids for Army and Navy Cloths, Billiard Cloth .—In such goods it is 
desirable that the dyes be level and penetrate well; fastness to light, pot- 
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ting, hot pressing, and rubbing are also required, and in some cases,,fast¬ 
ness to carbonizing. The dyes best to use are the faster acid colors and 
the mordant colors, and secondly the substantive dyes. 

(11) Dress Goods, Ladies' Cloths, Doeskins, Cashmeres, Crepons, etc .— 
These require the same fastness as the preceding, and also fastness to 
street dust. The same dyes are used as with the preceding. 

(12) Flannels. —These principally require fastness to washing and light; 
the dyes chiefly used are the acid and substantive colors, the latter being 
largely employed for red shades. 

(13) Velvets and Plushes. —These require fastness to light and rubbing; 
acid dyes are principally used. 

(14) Woolen Felt. —Good penetration and level dyeing is the first con¬ 
sideration ; the fastness required will vary with the particular use to which 
the goods are put. The dyes mostly used are the easily soluble acid colors 
and the substantive colors. 

(15) Hats of Wool and Hair. —In this case fastness to light, potting, 
and rubbing is required; also the color must penetrate well. The dyes 
principally used are mordant colors, and readily soluble acid colors fast to 
light. 

(b) Cotton.—(1) Loose Cotton and Stubbing. —These require to be fast 
to fulling and light, though the requirements vary greatly, according to 
the use to which the material is to be put. The dyes mostly used are the 
substantive colors, dyed direct, diazotized and developed, or after-treated; 
also substantive dyes topped with basic colors, and even basic colors alone. 

(2) Fancy Weaving Yarns, Cotton Warps for Union Goods, Knitting 
Yarns, Hosiery Yarns. —These require fastness to scouring (and some¬ 
times fulhng) to cross-dyeing, to light, and generally to perspiration, 
though the degree of fastness will necessarily vary considerably with the 
use to which the yarn is to be put. The dyes recommended are the diazo¬ 
tized and developed and the after-treated substantive colors, sulphur colors, 
basic colors, and substantive colors topped with basic; for light shades, 
the direct dyed substantive colors. For cop dyeing the substantive colors 
of ready solubility are principally used. 

(3) Yarns for Draperies, Upholstery, etc. —These chiefly require fast¬ 
ness to light and rubbing. The dyes mostly used are the substantive 
colors, the basic colors, and some of the acid colors. 

(4) Sewing Cotton. —This requires fastness to light and rubbing. The 
substantive and basic dyes are chiefly used. 

(5) Cotton Hosiery and Knit-goods. —These require fastness to wash¬ 
ing, perspiration, rubbing, and sometimes light. The dyes must also 
^^^netrate well. The colors used are the same as for knitting yarns; also 

line Black and the sulphur colors. 

(6) Piece Goods consisting of Moleskins, Cotton Worsteds, Beavers, Fus- 
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tians, Flannelettes, Sateens, Plushes, Velvets, Corduroys, etc. —These usually 
require fastness to perspiration, Jight, rubbing, hot pressing, and in some 
eases also fastness to washing. The dyes mostly used are the substantive 
colors dyed direct, also diazotized and developed, and after-treated; also 
the sulphur dyes; also substantive dyes topped with basic colors, and at 
times basic dyes alone. 

(7) Cotton Linings, Bohbinnet, Tulle, etc. —These require fastness to 
rubbing, perspiration, and frequently hot pressing. The dyes chiefly 
used are the substantive colors dyed direct, diazotized and developed, or 
topped with basic dyes; the sulphur dyes; and the basic dyes. Bob- 
binnet is frequently dyed in the sizing. 

(8) Bookbinders’ Cloth. —About the only fastness required is to light. 
The dyeing is frequently done in the sizing, using acid dyes, basic dyes, and 
substantive dyes. 

(c) Union Goods.—(1) Thread Waste, Shoddy, etc. —Moderate fast¬ 
ness to fulling is usually required together with cheapness of dyeing. The 
dyes mostly used arc the substantive colors, either alone or in conjunc¬ 
tion with neutral dyeing acid colors; also after-treated substantive colors. 

(2) Mermo and Angola Yarns, Braids, etc. —The requirements for 
fastness vary with the application. The dyes used are those given above, 
also substantive dyes topped with basic colors. 

(3) Hosiery Yarns. —These require fastness to perspiration, washing, 
and rubbing. The dyes employed are those given above. 

(4) Piece Goods consisting of Cotton Warp Suitings, Woolens, Dress 
Goods, Shawls, Crewels, Astrachans, Italian Cloth, Serges, Hosiery, Felt, 
and Flannels. —The requirements for fastness vary with the nature and 
use of the material; in general, fastness to washing and rubbing is desired; 
fastness to light is of minor importance with linings and hosiery. The 
dyes mostly used are the substantive dyes either alone or in combination 
with the neutral dyeing acid colors. 

(5) Ladies’ Cloths, Presidents, Whitneys, Moscows, Beavers, Worsted 
Coatings, etc.—The only important requirement is sufficient fastness to 
light, water, rubbing, and hot pressing. The dye should cover the cotton 
well, be level dyeing, and have good penetration. The substantive dyes 
are principally used, either alone or in combination with neutral dyeing 
acid colors. 




CHAPTER XXVII 


APPLICATION OF DYES TO VARIOUS MATERIALS 

1. The Dyeing of Leather.—Leather is a fibrous material composed of 
arn'TYial tissue possessing chemical characteristics very similar to those of 
wool, consequently it would be natural to expect that this material would 
react towards dyestuffs in a manner somewhat analogous to that of wool. 
Leather is also a porous tissue capable of absorbing by mere capillary 
action various materials from solution and thus becoming dyed or mor¬ 
danted. Furthermore, leather must also be considered as a colloid with 
respect to its constituent fibers and therefore having colloid reactions like 
other fibers, such as forming solid solutions with dyes and other similar 
bodies. 

The properties of leather with respect to dyeing depend to a large extent 
on the method employed in its tanning and also somewhat upon the 
character of the skin from which the leather has been made. There are 
four general methods of tanning used in the preparation of leather: (a) 
Vegetable tanning, by the use of tannic acid or vegetable extracts rich in 
tannic acid, such as sumac, hemlock, oak-bark, quebracho, etc. (6) Chrome 
tanning, where the leather is formed by the action of chromium compounds 
on the skins, (c) Alum tanning, obtained by the action of alum solutions 
giving a light-colored leather, (d) Oil tannage, by the action of certain 
oils giving a leather product such as chamois. Vegetable tanning is used 
principally for the preparation of heavy leathers, and it must be borne 
in mind that the tannin compoimds influence the reaction of the leather 
with dyestuffs. Chrome tannage is now extensively employed for lighter 
weights of leather such as kid and sheepskins; the dyeing properties are 
influenced by the presence of chromium compounds, which also give the 
leather a green color and serve the purpose of a chromium mordant. 
Alum tanning is used for light-weight leathers, chiefly to be of a white 
color or to be dyed in hght shades, such as leather for glove material 
and such like. This leather contains alum compounds and this influences 
its reaction with dyes, as it may be considered as mordanted with alum. 
Chamois, or oil-tanned leather, is a very porous, soft leather of a fight 
creamy color. Though it may have formerly been made from the skins 
of the chamois it is now made from the skins of goats and sheep. 

. 624 
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In the dyeing of leather the basic, acid, and substantive dyes are the 
principal ones employed, the other classes of dyes not corning into con¬ 
sideration at all for this purpose. The preparation of leathcn* for dycnng 
consists principally of freeing it as far as possiVde from foreign substancc^s 
adhering to it from the tanning process, and this is usually accoinplislied 
by allowing the skins to lie for some time in running water in order to wash 
off the impurities. This operation is generally carried out in a drum, 
which consists of a closed rotating wooden vat or tank in which the leather 
is placed, together with suflficient water, and the drum is then run for 



Fig. 285.—Drum Machine for Dyeing fjcathcr. 

three to four hours, then fresh lukewarm water is added and the leather is 
drummed for ten minutes longer; it should then possess a characteristic 
slipperly handle. 

Leather prepared with vegetable tanning must be freed from all excess 
of tannin material, as if this is not done dye spots are liable to be formed, 
especially when dyeing with the basic colors. For the preparation of 
vegetable-tanned sheepskins the following method is riicoramcndcd; 
Scour in the drum with a weak solution of soda ash (containing about 1 lb. 
of soda ash to 25 gallons of water) for the purpose of removing any unfixed 
tannin and greasy matters; then rinse again in the drum for onc-half hour 
with lukewarm water, and afterwards run for five minutes m a bath eon- 
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taining T part of sulphuric acid to 60 parts of water at a temperature of 
60° F. for the purpose of removing dirt and grease. Finally rinse in cold 
water to vash out the sulphuric acid. When very dark colors are to be 
dyed it may not be necessary to give the treatment with sulphuric acid. 
The leather thus prepared is now ready for dyeing, which is carried out 
in the drum with a dyebath starting at a temperature of 100 to 120° F. 
and running until the liquor is cold. 

In the dyeing of sumac-tanned leather with the basic colors the follow¬ 
ing method is recommended: After thorough cleaning dye with a solution 
containing the well-dissolved dyestuff with the addition of 1 to 2 pints of 
acetic acid per 100 gallons of water (for the correction of the hardness). 



Fig. 286 . —Putting-out Machine Used in Leather Dyeing. 

There are two methods adopted in the application of the dyebath: (a) 
Brushing, where the color solution is applied to the surface of the leather 
by means of a brush, the temperature of the dye liquor being maintained 
at 75 to 120° F. (6) Dipping, where two skins are paired together with 
the flesh-side in and then drawn through the dyebath in a tray at a tem¬ 
perature of 120 to 140° F. In the dipping method it is customary to 
employ two baths, the color solution being prepared by dissolving 4 ozs. 
of dyestuff in | gallon of water. For the first bath use ^ pint of this dye 
solution diluted with three to four times its amount of water. The diluted 
color solution is used for dyeing the first'pair of skins and these are subse¬ 
quently dyed to the proper full color in a small amount of the undiluted 
dyestuff solution, rinsed in cold water and then dried in the open air. The 
strong color solution for the last bath is used for the preliminary dyeing of 
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he next pair of skins, which are then subsequently brought to the proper 
hade in the strong color solution, and so on. The purpose of dyeing first 
n the weak dye liquor is to prevent uneven colors, as the dyestuff is very 
apidly and greedily taken up by the leather, and consequently if the color 
olution is not sufficiently diluted spots and streaks will result. After 
lyeing the skins should be rinsed in lukewarm water, stretched, and 
oftened with linseed oil, dried, rubbed with diluted milk, then albumin 
i,nd finally dried again. These after-treatments arc necessary to prevent 
he dyed skins from becoming hard and tough on drying out. Many of 
he basic colors when applied in very heavy shades produce a metallic 
uster on the leather, and this is usually removed l)y running the skins 
-hrough a bath of dilute acetic acid. When it is necessary to darken 
)r sadden the color a treatment with acetate of iron or chrome may Ix^ 
pven. When the skins have a hard grain so that the colors are not fixed 
veil, better results may be obtained by mordanting previously with tartar 
metic (or other suitable antimony salt). The use of a solut-ion of borax is 
ilso serviceable in softening the grain (particularly in the case of kid and 
^oat skins) when the leather still contains residues of greasy matters. 
iVhen necessary grease may also be removed by a treatment with carbon 
tetrachloride or benzene. 

Vegetable-tanned leather may be dyed with the acid colors by tising 
the dye liquor at 130° F. containing the well-dissolved (jolor witli the 
addition of J pint of sulphuric acid to 100 gallons of water. Whcxi xising 
% mixture of acid dyes to produce a compound shade it is ])eHt not to mix 
the dyes in one bath, but to use them one after the other, as l>y this means 
much clearer tones of color will be the result. 


Dyestuffs Suitable for the Dyeing of Vegetable Tanned Leather. 


A.uracine G 
Auramine 

Azo Phosphine GO, BRO 
Bismarck Brown F, M, R 
Brilliant Green 
Brilliant Phosphine G 
Brilliant Rhoduline Red B 
Brown for Leather 0 
Canelle 
Cardinal G, R 
Cerise GO, R 
China Green 
Chrysoidine G, R 
Coriphosphine 0 
Diamond Fuchsine 
Grenadine 0, R 


(A) Basic Colors 

Induline L (water sol.) 
Janus Black I 
Janus Blue B 
Janus Brown R 
Janus Green G 
Janus Red B 
Janus Yellow G, R 
Leather Black V, T, G 
Leather Brown 2G 
Leather Green 0 
Leather Yellow GO. 2G 
Malachite Green 
Maroon O 
Methyl Green I 
Methyl Violets 
Methylene Blue 2B 


Methylene Gray O, NF 
Methylene Green 
New Blue R 
New Fast Blue 
New Magenta 
I^aper B(jarlet G, B 
Patent Phosphine G, M 
Phosphine O, P 
Red for Lcmther O, R, Q 
Rhodainine B 
Rhoduline Violet 
Russia Red D 
Saffron Red O 
Safranine B'^'P 
Turquo se Blue 2B, G 
Vwuvine 
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Acid Anthracene Brown R 
Acid Brown B 
Acid Cerise O 
Acid Green 2B, 2G 
Acid Magenta 
Acid Maroon 0 
Acid Phosphine JO 
Acid Violet 4B 
Azo Yellow 
Bordeaux extra, G 
Brilliant Croceine 3B 
Brilliant Orange G, O, R 
China Blue 
Citronine 

For the dyeing of chrome-tanned leather, basic, acid, and certain of 
the substantive dyes may be employed. In the dyeing of basic colors the 
chrome-tanned leather should first be treated with a suspension of chalk 
or a solution of borax or ammonia in order to neutralize and remove all the 
acid in the leather. The skins are then drummed in a tannin bath (sumac 
or gambler) for one-half hour, and then well washed and dyed in the drum 
with the solution of the basic color at a temperature of about 120° F. 
The dipping method of dyeing may also be employed. 

Acid colors are usually employed on chrome-tanned leather where 
a good penetration of the dyestuff is desired. The dyebath is prepared 
simply with the solution of the acid dyestuff and applied either in the drum 
or by dipping at 110 to 120° F. for one-half hour, finally adding a small 
amount of acetic acid to the bath to obtain better exhaustion. 


(B) Acid Colors 

Claret Red G, R, B 
Cotton Blue 
Croceine Orange G, R 
Croceine Scarlet 2BN, SB 
Eosin 

Fast Blue O, R, 5B 
Fast Brown 
Fast Green 
Fast Red A 
Imperial Scarlet 3B 
Indian Yellow G, R 
Induline 
Lyons Blue 
Naphthol YeUow S 


New Acid Green 
New Patent Blue 
Nigrosine (water sol.) 
Orange II, R 
Orseilline R, B 
Patent Blue V, A 
Phenylemine Black 4B 
Phloxine G, 5B 
Pure Blue O 
Quinoline Yellow 
Resorcine Brown 
Rosazeine 4G, O 
Victoria Yellow 
Wool Blue N 


Dyestuffs Suitable for the Dyeing of Chrome-Tanned Leather. 


Auracine G 
Auramine 

Azo Phosphine GO, BRO 
Brilliant Green 
Brown for Leather 
Cardinal G 
Cerise G, R 

Chrome Leather ■ Yellow 
Chrysoidine G, R 
Coriphosphine 0 


(A) Basic Colors 

Fast Blue for Cotton 
Grenadine O 
Janus Colors 
Leather Black T 
Magenta 
Malachite Green 
Methyl Violet 2B 
Methylene Blue 
Methylene Green 


New Fast Blue 3R 
New Magenta 
Phosphine O, P 
Red for Leather 
Russia Red D 
Saffron Red 0 
Safranine FF 
Vesuvine 4BG 
Yellow for Leather 
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Acid Cerise 0 
Acid Green 
Acid Magenta 
Acid Maroon O 
Azo Yellow 
Bordeaux extra, G 
Brilliant Croceine 3B 
Brilliant Orange G, 0, R 
China Blue 


(B) Acid Colors 

Claret Red G, R, B 
Croceine Orange G 
Eosin 

Fast Blue O,. R 
Fast Brown 
Fast Red A 
Indian Yellow G, R 
Indiiline B 
Lyons Blue 


Nigrosine (water sol.) 
Orange II 
Orseilline R, B 
Patent Blue V, A 
Phloxine 
Rosazeine 
Scarlet G, R 
Victoria Yellow 


(C) Substantive Dyes 


Acetylene Blue 3B 
Benzo Fast Blue BN 
Chlorantine Red 4B 
Chlorantine Yellow 2J 
Chrome Leather Brown 


Cupranil Brown G 
Dianil Blue G, B 
Dianil Brown R 
Dianil Orange G 
Dianil Yellow 3G, R 


Direct Deep Black RW 
Direct Olive 
Leather Black C, E 
Pluto Black BS 


The substantive colors are applied to chromed leather by running at a 
temperature of 150 to 160® F, for one-half hour. When suitable dyes 
are employed the bath is almost completely exhausted. 



Fig. 287.—Cotton Shearing and Brushing Machine. (Curtis & Marble.) 

After chrome-tanned skins have been dyed they should be treated 
in the drum for one-half hour with an emulsion of olive-oil soap and 
neatsfoot oil or egg-yolk, then, stretched and oiled with neatsfoot oil or 
linseed oil and allowed to dry. Afterwards lay the leather in damp saw¬ 
dust, stake it and wet out with a strong solution of albumin. 

Alum-tanned leather is first rinsed well, in order thoroughly to remove 
any excess of alum, and is then dyed at a temperature of 115® F. either by 
the dipping or the brushing method, using the basic colors in a neutral 
bath or the acid colors in a weak sulphuric acid bath or the phthaleine 
colors (Eosin, etc.) in a weak bath of acetic acid. The dyes employed 
and the baths are prepared in practically the same manner as with chrome- 
tanned leather. 
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Besides the coal-tar dyes, some of the natural vegetable dyes are still 1 

used to a considerable extent for the dyeing of leather. Logwood is used i 

for blacks and for toning other colors such as browns and tans; Quercitron £ 

and Flavine also find extensive use as yellow dyes, both as self-shades and ^ i 

as components in the production of browns and tans. Quebracho, which ] 

is so largely used as a tannin agent for leather, also dyes the leather a s 

reddish brown color. The same is true of nearly all the other tannins { 


used for leather, they not only cause a tanning of the skin, but also dye it ^ 

various shades of brown depending on the origin and nature of the tannin. 

2. The Dyeing of Paper. —Paper may be considered as a web or fabric 
of interlaced vegetable fibers made by enmeshing them on a screen from 
a broth or suspension of these fibers in water. Its properties with respect 
to dyestuffs are about the same as cotton and the other vegetable fibers. 

Paper may be dyed either in the form of pulp (which consists of a sus- ^ 

pension of the fibers in water) previous to being converted into paper 
or in the form of the prepared paper. In the former case the pulp is con¬ 
tained in a mixing tank or beater and the dyestuff solutions and other neces¬ 
sary ingredients are added directly to the pulp and thoroughly incorporated ^ 

with it by mixing. The dye is either taken up directly by the fiber or is 
precipitated in and on the fiber by suitable mordants. In the case of 
dyeing the prepared paper itself the latter in open width is run through a 
solution of the dyestuff, which it takes up either by combination with the 
fiber or by simple absorption and becomes dyed thereby. In some cases 
where the paper is heavily coated and dyed on one side only the coloring 
matter in the form of a proper paste or solution is brushed on the surface 
of the paper or applied by means of rollers, in which case it is more of a 
painting operation than a real dyeing one. 

Paper may consist of various kinds of fibers possessing somewhat differ- ^ 

ent characteristics as far as their dyeing properties are concerned. These 
different fibers may be roughly classified as follows: (a) mechanical wood 
pulp, consisting of woody tissue reduced to the fiber form by mechanical 
disintegration; (fc) chemical wood pulp, consisting of fibers prepared from 
woody tissue by treatment with proper chemical agents, such as sodium 
(or calcium) bisulphite, giving sulphite pulp, or caustic soda giving soda / 

pulp, or sodium sulphide giving sulphate pulp; (c) rag pulp made from rags 
and miscellaneous waste of cotton and linen fabrics; (d) pulp made from 
various grasses or straws such as esparto. In this country paper is prin¬ 
cipally made from mechanical wood pulp, sulphite pulp, and rag pulp, ^ 

either employed singly or in mixtures in various proportions depending 
upon the quality of the paper desired. Mechanical wood pulp gives the 
lowest grade of paper and is principally used for newspaper stock, cheap 
printing papers, paper for linings, wall paper, etc. It contains a consid¬ 
erable amount of lignin' matter and other matters differing from pure cel- 
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ulosc. Sulphite pulp is of a much higher grade and is used for making 
,,he better class of printing and book papers and writing papers. It con- 
jists of rather pure cellulose and may be bleached to a fine white stock. It 
s larp;ely mixed with mechanical wood pulp to produce varying grades of 
oaper stock. Rag pulp is used chiefly in admixture with more or less 
sulphite pulp for the production of high-grade writing papers and other 
grades of paper requiring cotton or linen fibers in order to obtain a special 
[quality. Sulphate pulp gives a tough fiber which is rather highly hydro-* 
yzed cellulose, and it is used principally for the production of tough wrap¬ 
ping papers and similar stock. Jute waste and butts are also employed 
extensively as a basis for paper pulp as are also various other vegetable 
fiber wastes. 

The dyes that are principally used for the coloring of paper are the 
basic, acid, substantive, and to a lesser extent some of the sulphur colors 
as well as some of the vat dyes where the production of colors or tints of 
great fastness to light is desired. 

Paper pulp is dyed in the beater with the basic dyes in the following 
manner: There is first added to the pulp in the beater 2 to 4 per cent of 
aluminium sulphate dissolved in water and the beater is allowed to run 
for ten minutes; then add the solution of the basic dye and allow the 
beater to run for another ten minutes; next add a solution of 4 per cent of 
resin soap (prepared by saponifying 1 lb. of resin with 4 ozs. of soda ash in 
1 gallon of water), and run for fifteen minutes, when the back waste water 
should show clear, indicating that all the dye has been taken up by the pulp. 
In this method of dyeing the dyestuff is thrown down by the precipitate of 
aluminium resin soap incorporated with the fiber pulp. When dyeing 
colors involving the use of a mixture of several dyes it is best not to add 
the mixed dye solution, but to add the several colors in solution separately. 
The dyestuff solutions as well as the other solutions employed should be 
rather dilute in order to enhance the uniformity of their distribution as 
far as possible. 

The acid dyes are applied in the same manner as above described 
for the basic colors. When mixtures of mechanical and sulphite pulp 
are used (as is most frequently the case) the two fibers often do not come 
up the same color with the acid dyes; therefore it is recommended that 
paper pulp dyed with the acid colors should be topped with basic dyes as 
these come up evenly on both fibers. The solution of the basic dye should 
be added after that of the acid color has been properly and thoroughly 
worked in. 

The substantive and sulphur colors are also applied in the same man¬ 
ner as the basic dyes with the use of aluminium sulphate and resin soap. 
Some of the substantive dyes may be applied without any additions of 
these chemicals, but the color is apt to bleed out into water and cause 
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stains. The sulphur dyes must be first dissolved in the necessary quan¬ 
tity of sodium sulphide. 

The dyeing of made-up paper (so-called staining) is done almost entirely 
with the acid and basic dyes. The colors should be well dissolved in water 
and the solutions filtered. The color solution is brushed on the paper either 
by hand or by the use of suitable brush machines. Tissue paper is also 
extensively dyed for use in making paper flowers and other ornamental 
objects; in this case acid, basic and substantive dyes may be employed 
and the dyeing is usually done in a dyeing machine in which the paper is 
run through the concentrated dye solution and then on to hot cylinders 
for drying. Wall paper and coated paper are usually dyed by an opera¬ 
tion similar to that of padding, the strong color solution together with 
suitable sizing and filling agents being applied to one surface of the paper 
in a padding machine by means of rollers and then dried. In the dyeing 
by this method pigment colors may also be used, as well as the coal-tar 
color-lakes made by precipitating the dyestuff on a metallic base. 

3. The Dyeing of Furs,—The dyeing of furs is a rather special art, for 
in this case the dyer is not only interested in the production of a certain 
color on the material, but must also be concerned with certain other qual¬ 
ities of the fur in order that it may have value and beauty. The luster, 
the lay of the fiber, the gradation of the color from the outer to the inner 
portion of the fur, the color and appearance of the tips of the fibers, the 
character and quality of the skin holding the fur as well as its color, have 
all to be considered in the process of fur dyeing, and this requires intel¬ 
ligent and carefully trained art as weU as dyeing technique. Furthermore, 
the dyeing of furs is rather limited in range of colors; browns of various 
shades are mostly used, blacks to some extent, and ta a far less degree the 
fancy colors. The production of dark browns and blacks are the chief 
consideration in fur dyeing, and these colors are produced principally with 
a few special materials or preparations consisting of meta-phenylene-dia- 
mine, para-phenylene-diamine and amino-phenol, either alone or in mix¬ 
tures. The dyeing resembles that of the application of Aniline Black, in 
that these preparations are oxidized on the fiber in the same manner as 
aniline, thus building up the dye directly in the fiber. 

. In the dyeing of furs the materials are first well scoured in lukewarm 
water containing olive oil soap and ammonia, and then rinsed well.* 

* This is for the purpose of removing the oil and grease from the fur and is technically 
known as “killing ” the fur. The chief methods of scouring are as follows: (a) steep 
for two hours in a cold 2 per cent solution of soda ash; (h) wash in a solution containing 
1 gram of soap and 1 cc. of ammonia per liter of water for one to two hours at 120° F.; 
(c) wash in milk-of-lime prepared with 2 liters of water, 60 grams of powdered ammo¬ 
nium chloride, 15 grams of aluminium sulphate dissolved in water, and then adding 
with constant stirring 200 grams of quicklime made into a milk with 4 liters of water. 
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he fur is then steeped for six hours in a solution of chrome containing 
grams of sodium bichromate per liter. Rinse well and place in a solution 
^ntaining 3 grams of meta-phenylene-diamine and 2 grams of para- 
henylene-diamine per liter of water with the addition of a small amount 
[ hydrochloric acid or vanadium chloride (to act as a carrier of oxygen), 
iter thoroughly working the solution into the fur allow it to steep in the 
quor for about sk hours. Then remove the fur, rinse well, and dry. 
’his process should give a satisfactory black on the fur; for the pro- 
uction of brown shades lesser quantities of the above ingredients should 
e used, either alone or together. Amino-phenol may also be used for the 
ame purpose. The proper shade can be obtained only by careful experi- 
lent with a sample of the fur to be used. After the fur has been dyed it is 
f advantage to rub in neatsfoot oil on the flesh side of the skins in order 
0 keep the leather part soft and pliable. Meta-phenylene-diamine and 
lara-phenylene-diamine and amino-phenol are to be met with in trade 
.nder a variety of names such as Furrol, Furrine, etc. These dyes are 
rcquently specially prepared mixtures adapted to the production of various 
ones of color. 

Various basic dyes may also be employed in the dyeing of fur, being 
pplied in a lukewarm neutral bath, the fur being steeped in dye liquor for 
me to two hours. Most of the basic dyes may be used for this purpose, 
md they may be applied for the purpose of shading the brown or black 
jolors obtained with the phenylene-diamine and amino-phenol dyes. In 
ipplying the Furrol dyes the colors are usually developed by an after- 
treatment with hydrogen peroxide, or the peroxide may be added to the 
lyebath, which is then prepared as follows: For 10 gallons of dye liquor 
ise to 6 ozs. of Furrol dyestuff dissolved in hot water, neutralize and 
}hen add twelve times the quantity of hydrogen peroxide (3 per cent solu- 
}ion) as dyestuff. Steep the skins in this solution until the fur has assumed 
jhe desired shade. Instead of hydrogen peroxide, sodium perborate may 
oe used, in which case one-half the quantity of perborate as dyestuff is 
taken. Immediately before use the perborate is neutralized with formic 
acid. 

Many different shades may be obtained on furs with the use of these 
dyes by using various mordants either alone or in combination with one 
another. Copperas, bluestone, and chrome may be used, but it must be 
remembered that chrome and copperas cannot be mixed together, though 
all other combinations of these three may be made. Tartar is recom¬ 
mended as an addition to the mordanting bath; for 10 gallons of mordant¬ 
ing solution use 5 ozs. of chrome, bluestone or copperas with 2| ozs. 
of tartar. This is a strong enough mordant- for the heaviest shades or 
even black, and for the lighter shades it may be proportionately diluted. 
For the production of blacks it is well to use some copper sulphate. 
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After dyeing furs, especially in the case of heavy shades, the skins 
should be washed in lukewarm water and then to remove adhering unfixed 
dyestuff wash in a weak cold soap solution. This also prevents the ten- 
dency of the color in heavy shades of coming up bronzy. 

A field of fur dyeing in which fancy colors are often used is the dyeing 
of sheep, goat and angora skins for use as rugs. For this purpose basic 
dyes may be used in a weak soap bath at 110° F. In order to preserve the 
flesh part of the skin from being dyed it is first coated with tallow or a 
mixture of fat having a higher melting-point than the temperature of the 
dyebath, or paper may be pasted on the flesh side and removed after dyeing. 
When the hair is hard and stiff and will not absorb the dyestuff readily the 
skins must be chlorinated by steeping the hair portion of the skins first in a 
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solution containing 1 gallon of hydrochloric acid per 100 gallons of water. 
This bath should be used cold for fifteen minutes. Then without rinsing 
place in a bath containing the clear solution from 10 ozs. of chloride of lime 
in 10 gallons of water; use cold for one hour, then run through the first 
acid bath again for fifteen minutes. Rinse in lukewarm water containing 
a small quantity of sodium hyposulphite or sodium bisulphite for the pur¬ 
pose of neutralizing the last traces of chlorine. 

For the dyeing of skins the acid colors may also be used, in which case 
the dyebath is made up with the addition of 2 to 5 per cent of acetic acid. 
After dyeing and rinsing it is well to soften the hair by treating the skin in a 
bath containing 1 lb. of olive oil soap, 2 ozs. of olive oil and 1 oz. of ammonia 
to 10 gallons of water. After steeping in this hquor for fifteen minutes 
hydro-extract and dry without rinsing. 
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4. The Dyeing of Feathers. —Feathers consist of animal tissue of a 
nature very similar to that of wool, and they react with dyestuffs in much 
the same manner as that fiber. It must be remembered, however, that 
feathers consist of two parts, the fine fibrous-like portion and the hard 
quill, which is of a horn-like tissue; also the quality and properties of 
feathers differ very widely in their origin from the soft, delicate ostrich 
plume to the hard, ^stiff goose-quill. Many feathers are also possesscid of a 
natural color which often varies through a wide range of shades ewen in 
the same class of feathers. The feathers that are mostly dyed are the 
natural white feathers, though at times colored feathers are also dyed, 
chiefly to a black color. 

The principal dyes employed for feathers are the acid colors and to a 
much smaller extent the basic colors.* Before dyeing it is necc^ssary to 
clean the feathcTs of the miscellaneous dirt and the natural grc’^ase they 
contain, and this is generally done with a lukewarm (100 to 120° F.) 
weak solution of soap or ammonia or ammonium carbonate. Sometimes 
the cleansing is done in cold water containing a little soda ash and sopie 
powdered starch. After scouring, the feathers should be well rinsed in 
lukewarm watcjr. In the treatment of feathers care should hi) taken not 
to have the solutions too hot or too strongly alkaline, as thc^se conditions 
would much impair the quality of the material. 

In addition to cleansing, it is also frequently necessary to l)l(iach feath¬ 
ers, either to obtain a good white color or for the purpose Of subsequently 
dyeing a delicate l)right shade. This may be best done by using a bath of 
hydrogen peroxide in a manner similar to the bleaching of wool or silk. 
Sometimes a satisfactory bleaching may be done with hydrosulphites 
(Hyraldite, Blankit, etc.).t 

In dyeing with acid colors the feathers are treated in a I)ath for one to 
two hours just under the boil with the requisite amount of well-dissolved 
acid dyestuff together with 2 to 5 per cent of sulphuric acid (or 10 to 15 
per cent of sodium bisulphate). As the material of the feather is rather 
difhcult to penetrate it is well to employ only those dyes having good 
leveling properties and also to add the dyestuff solution in sevc^ral portions 
to the bath, also do not use too short a bath.f After dyeing tlu^ feathers 

* Substantive colors are seldom used for the dyeing of feathers, as the shades are 
rather dull for this class of work. 

t Bed feathers may be bleached with hydrosulphites as follows (Badische): Pour 
fresh water over the well-washed feathers, and add in portions while*, stirring slowly and 
constantly 5 per cent of Blankit on the weight of the feathers. I.^eave the material for 
one to two hours in the bleaching bath stirring up every now and then with a wooden 
stick. Then rinse in pure water, hydro-extract and steam. The hydrosulphite solution 
may be used for bleaching further lots by freshening up with 1 to 3 per cent of Blankit. 

t Wherever possible it m best to use a rotary dyeing machine for the dyeing of feath¬ 
ers, though where dyeing small lots (especially fancy feathers) the dyebath is usually 
made up in pads or small dyevats. 
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are well rinsed first in cold water and then in water containing a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid. In dyeing with colors like Eosin, Phloxine, 
Alphanol Blue, etc., use a small amount of acetic acid in the bath in place 
of sulphuric acid. After rinsing the feathers are dried in a rotating ma¬ 
chine and usually mixed up with sawdust of powdered starch. 

In dyeing blacks such colors as Feather Black, Acid Black, Wool 
Black, Naphthylamine Black, etc., are employed, using as short a bath as 
possible, containing 6 to 10 ozs. of the dyestuff and 1J to 2 ozs. of sulphuric 
acid per 10 gallons of liquor and dyeing at the boil for one to two hours. 
Ostrich feathers may be dyed black with 10 to 16 ozs. of dyestuff and 3 to 4 
ozs. of formic acid per 10 gallons of liquor. A good black may also be 
obtained by dyeing with Anthracene Acid Black with the addition of 1 to 2 
per cent of formic acid, boiling for one hour, then mordanting for one to 
two hours in a fresh boihng bath with 3 per cent of chrome and 3 per cent 
of bluestone and 1 per cent of formic acid; then rinse and top in a boiling 
bath with Logwood and Fustic extract. After dyeing brighten in a hot 
soap bath containing a httle oil. 

In dyeing basic colors on feathers use a weak soap bath at 100° F. in 
the case of light shades. When heavy shades are to be dyed add to the 
bath 3 to 5 per cent of acetic acid and dye at 175° F. Only the following 
basic colors are well suited for feather dyeing: 


Rhodamine B and G 
Methyl Violet B 
Magenta 
Janus Dyes 


Bismarck Brown 
Brilliant Green 
Auramine 
Methylene Blue 


6. The Dyeing of Straw.—Straw is essentially a vegetable fiber but it is 
covered with a hard silicious tissue and usually has a pronounced yellowish 
color. Before dyeing it is necessary to scour the material in order to 
remove the waxy and fatty matters and dirt and also to soften up and wet- 
out the fiber so that the dyestuff solution may penetrate.* In the case of 
fight and bright shades it will also be necessary to bleach the straw so as to 
remove most of the yellowish or brownish color of the natural fiber. The 
straw may be scoured by boiling in a soap bath containing a small amount 
of soda ash and then rinsing. For the purpose of wetting-out the material 
it should be steeped for several hours (or overnight) in boiling water or in a 
solution of sodium bisulphite of 1 to 3° Tw. Bleaching straw is usually 
done by stoving (treating with sulphur dioxide gas) or by steeping in 
a solution of hydrogen peroxide. Another method of bleaching is to 

* For the wetting-out of straw and straw-braid it is recommended to boil the material 
for two hours in water containing i lb. of sodium acetate per 100 lbs. of straw. While 
the sodium acetate materially assists in the boiling-out of the goods it also makes the 
straw more yellow in color. The use of a small amount of tartaric acid in boiling-out 
has a contrary effect, giving a lighter color to the material. 
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use a bath containing 10 gallons of water, lbs. of oxalic acid and then 
slowly adding with constant stirring 1 lb. of sodium peroxide and then 
lbs. of silicate of soda so that the bath shows an alkaline reaction with lit¬ 
mus paper. Steep in this bath until the yellow tint is removed. Then 
rinse in a weak solution of tartaric acid (or in a bath containing 1 oz. of 
sulphuric acid to 4 gallons of water), and finally washing well in fresh 
water.’*' 

The classes of dyes employed for straw and straw-plait are the basic, 
acid and substantive colors. The first are mostly used for bright full 
shades and blacks on material that is easy to penetrate, while the acid dyes 
are used for all manner of colors and on straw that is more difiicult to 
penetrate; the substantive dyes are used mostly for blacks. 

In dyeing with the basic colors the well-wetted and still hot material 
is placed in a lukewarm dyebath containing 2 to 5 per cent of acetic acid 
and dyed at a gently boiling temperature for two to three hours. Good 
penetration of color may be facilitated by increasing the amount of acetic 
acid in the bath. In the case of dark shades it is well to allow the material 
to cool down in the dyebath overnight.! 

The acid dyes are applied to straw in a concentrated bath with the addi¬ 
tion of some acetic acid and boiling for three to four hours. The acid 
dyes are not very well taken up by the fiber and hence the baths do not 
exhaust. 

The substantive dyes (it is seldom that any other dye but black is 
used in this case) are applied in a neutral boiling concentrated bath, or in a 
bath containing 5 per cent of soap. 

Two-color effects may be obtained on split straw by dyeing the material 
first with Sulphur Black, Sulphur Brown, Sulphur Green or Sulphur Blue, 
using a bath containing 1 to 3 lbs. of the sulphur color and an equal quan¬ 
tity of sodium sulphide to 10 gallons of liquor; dye for twenty minutes at 
70° F. To the bath may also be added 8 ozs. of soda ash and 2 lbs. of glau- 
bersalt. The dyeing must be carried out quickly, and then the goods are 
rinsed off well in cold and lukewarm water, and if the split is to be left white 
steep for one hour at 175° F. in a bath containing 4 ozs. of sulphuric acid 
and 4 ozs. of sodium bisulphite (64° Tw.), and finally rinse well. Or if 

* Straw may also be bleached with hydrosulphite compounds, such as Blankit, in 
combination with hydrogen peroxide, as follows (Badische): Steep the material for 
several hours in the peroxide bath (prepared as described above), rinse and steep for 
several hours in a cold bath containing 10 lbs. of Blankit per 100 gallons of water. Rinse 
well and dry at a low temperature. The hydrosulphite bath may be used for further 
lots by freshening with one-third the original quantity of Blankit. 

t To obtain well-penetrated colors with the basic dyes add all of the acid at the 
beginning and add the dye solution in several portions. Where Auramine is employed 
with other colors it must be added only after the boiling is finished, as this dye is decom¬ 
posed at a boilmg temperature. 
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a two-color effect is to be produced over-dye the straw with a suitable 
acid color in the manner already described. 

In wetting-out, scouring, dyeing, or bleaching of straw materials the 
water employed should be as soft as possible, for if water is used con¬ 
taining lime salts the latter combine with the silicious compounds of the 
straw to form a sort of water-resisting cement which seriously impedes 
the action and penetration of the solutions used. 

6. The Dyeing of Wood Chip and Plait.—This material differs some¬ 
what from straw in that it consists of strips of wood, thin and tough, but 
more brittle than straw. It is used for the manufacture of hat materials, 
baskets, etc. Before dyeing the material must first be well wetted-out 
in water. For dyeing bright shades the basic dyes are used, while the acid 
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dyes are employed for light, clear colors, and some of the substantive colors 
are used for dyeing deep shades and blacks on goods that are difficult to 
penetrate. The basic colors are dyed in the same manner as for straw. 
The acid colors are applied in a dilute liquor at the boil for one hour with 
the addition of 2 to 6 per cent of acetic acid, and subsequently rinsing the 
goods thoroughly and drying at a moderate temperature. The sub¬ 
stantive colors are dyed at the boil, for one to two hours with the addition 
of 5 to 20 per cent of glaubersalt (desiccated), and if the material is diffi¬ 
cult to penetrate add 1 per cent of soda ash or borax.* When acid is used 
in any solution for dyeing wood chip the material must subsequently 
be washed very thoroughly to remove all trace of acid, as otherwise the 
chip will develop brittleness on drying. The sulphur dyes may also be 
used on this material, oftentimes with good advantage for the production 

* In order to obtain the maximum depth of shade with any class of dyestuff it is 
well to allow the material after dyeing to steep for one to two hours in the cooling bath. 
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of fast shades. After dyeing with the sulphur colors the wood chip should 
be well washed and then acidulated with acetic acid in a dilute bath. 
The colors may be brightened by topping with the basic dyes. By this 
method shades of good fastness to light may be produced. 

Wooden match sticks are mostly dyed with Rhodamine or Eosin. 
East Green also is sometimes used for this purpose. 

7. The Dyeing of Horse-hair and Bristles. —These are animal fibers 
closely analogous to wool in their general characteristics and dyeing 
properties. Physically, however, they are much harder and more resistant 
to the penetration of dyes and solutions. The material must first be well 
cleaned by scouring in a lukewarm bath with 2 to 3 ozs. of soda ash or 
ammonia or ammonium carbonate and 8 ozs. of soap per 10 gallons of liquor. 
After scouring the goods are well washed to remove all soapy residues. 

The principal colors used for the dyeing of horsehair and bristles are 
the acid dyes, but not all of the acid dyes are suited to this purpose. Those 
best adapted are the following: 

Add Black 4BL 
Acid Green 
Agalmi Black 
Alizarine Blue SAP 
Azo Rubine A 
Brilliant Croceine 
Cyanole extra 
Formyl Blue B 

These dyes are applied in a bath containing 2 to 3 per cent of sulphuric 
acid, starting at 120° F., gradually raising to the boil and boiling for one 
hour.* When dyeing blacks it is best to add the dyestuff solution to the 
bath in several portions in order to obtain better penetration. After 
dyeing the goods are lustered by treating with a lukewarm soap bath. A 
black may also be obtained by using the substantive dye Direct Deep 
Black E, EW, dyeing at the boil for one hour with the addition of 20 psr 
cent of glaubersalt and 2 per cent of soda, and then adding 2 per cent of 
acetic acid and continuing the boiling for one-half hour. 

Cow-hair felts may be dyed in the same general manner as horse¬ 
hair. 

8. The Dyeing of Human Hair. —The human hair referred to in this 
connection is not that growing on the heads of living persons, but the 
hair that is brought into trade for the making of plaits, wigs, switches, and 
toupes. This hair is mostly obtained from China, Japan, and Russia and 
is usually black in color. The variety of colors to be obtained on hair are 

* For the production of very fast colors the after-chromed acid dyes are suitable. 
Some of the substantive dyes may also be used. 


Formyl Violet S4B 
Indian Yellow R 
Orange extra 
Naphthylamine Black 
Palatine Black 
Phenylamine Black 4B, T 
Roccelline 
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naturally somewhat limited, consisting of various shades of brown for the 
most part, though gray and even red colors are sometimes required. 

Owing to the black color of the natural product it is necessary to first 
bleach the hair before it can be dyed. This is usually done with a solution 
of hydrogen peroxide or sodium perborate. First the hair, which is 
usually very dirty, is scoured in a bath containing 10 gallons of water, 8 ozs. 
potassium carbonate, ^ lb. of sodium perborate and 1 to 2 lbs. of soap, using 
a lukewarm bath (120° F.) and leaving the hair overnight in the cooling 
bath. Then wash well in soft water, and the hair should then possess a 
chestnut-brown color. It must now be further bleached with hydrogen 
peroxide (or sodium peroxide), the bleaching bath containing about 1 part 
of hydrogen peroxide (12 vols.) with 2 parts of water. The goods are 
steeped in this solution at a temperature of 140° F. and then left overnight. 
Afterwards they are well washed in a bath containing a small amount of 
oxalic acid. The bleaching may also be carried out with the use of sodium 
perborate, as follows: Dissolve 2 lbs. of sodium perborate in 10 gallons of 
water at 70° F. and add sufficient sulphuric acid to give a slight acid reac¬ 
tion with litmus paper (this is for the purpose of neutralizing the caustic 
alkali that is liberated when the perborate is dissolved in the water); 
then bring the bath to a slightly alkaline condition by the addition of 
ammonia. The well-scoured hair is entered in this solution at 85° F.; 
the temperature is gradually raised to 165° F. and the goods are left 
immersed in the liquor for one to two days. 

After the hair is bleached it is soured in a bath for a few hours containing 
10 lbs. of nitric acid per 10 gallons of water, and then well rinsed in fresh 
water and dried at a moderate temperature. 

Oriental hair is considerably coarser than the hair of Americans or 
Europeans, and this requires that the hair be reduced in diameter. This 
is done between the bleaching and the souring with nitric acid by steeping 
the goods in a solution of chloride of lime of 0.2° Tw. for about two 
days. This makes the hair thinner and also gives it a high luster. After 
this treatment the hair is well washed, and then soured with nitric 
acid. 

For the dyeing of human hair the acid colors are largely used, especially 
those which are fast to light, such as Acid Yellow AT, Alizarine Sapphire, 
Orange GG, Ponceau 4GB, etc. Also the chrome dyeing colors may be 
used (the chromate or mono-chrome dyes). The acid colors are dyed in a 
bath containing 5 per cent of glaubersalt and 1 per cent of sulphuric acid, 
starting lukewarm and raising to the boil for one-quarter hour. The 
chrome colors are dyed with the addition of one-half the weight of chrome 
as of dyestuff, starting at 110° F., gradually raising to the boil, and after 
dyeing for one-half hour adding 2 to 3 per cent of acetic acid to exhaust 
the bath. Colors obtained in this manner are fast to light, wear, per- 
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spiration, and washing. By proper combination of the dyestuffs avail¬ 
able suitable shades of brown, etc., may be produced. 

Para-phenylene-diamine and amino-phenol are also used for the dyeing 
of fast dark brown shades on hair in the same manner as for fur. The 
natural dye Henna is also extensively employed for this purpose. 

9. The Dyeing of Artificial Flowers.—Artificial flowers are made from 
various fabrics consisting of cotton, silk, satin (silk-cotton goods) and 
velvets as well as paper. The various parts of the flowers are cut out of 
the cloth by means of suitably shaped dies, and from these the flowers are 
built up by the deft handling of skilled workers. For some purposes the 
cloth is dyed in the piece previous to cutting up, and this is especially 
true in case very brilliant colors are required.* For most purposes, how¬ 
ever, the cut pieces are dyed either in small packages or single, or in some 
cases by means of an air spray. Considerable skill and ingenuity must be 
exercised in order to obtain the proper shading and blending of the colors 
to imitate the natural coloring of the flowers. 

The dyes employed for this purpose are those soluble in alcohol, though 
sometimes the dye is used dissolved in water and the solution diluted with 
an equal volume of alcohol. The object of using an alcohol solution is to 
have the dye in a form in which it will dry quickly on the cloth. The fol¬ 
lowing dyes are soluble in alcohol and are suitable to this method of appli¬ 
cation: 


Auracine G 
Auramine 
Bismarck Brown 
Brilliant Green 
Chrysoidine 
Crystal Violet 
Diamond Fuchsine 
Eosin 

Indazine (spirit sol.) 
Irisamine G 
Janus Dyes 
Lake Black 
Magenta 


Methyl Violet 
Methylene Blue 
Methylene Green 
Methylene Violet 
New Methylene Blue 
Nigrosine (spirit sol.) 
Phosphine 
Rhodamine B, C 
Safranine 

Tannin Heliotrope 
Thioflavine R 
Vesuvine 
Victoria Blue 


The dye solution is prepared by dissolving from 1 to 16 ozs. of the dye¬ 
stuff in 1 gallon of lukewarm alcohol and the dyeing is done by dipping the 
cut forms of cloth into the cold or lukewarm solution, squeezing, then rub¬ 
bing with a little oil or glycerin and drying. 

Among the water-soluble dyes, the acid colors are the principal ones 
employed, though a few of the substantive dyes may also be used with 
satisfaction. It must be always borne in mind that the colors for arti- 

* Where considerable fastness to light is desired it is best first to mercerize the cloth 
with caustic soda, bleach with chloride of lime, and dye with the acid colors. 
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ficial flowers must be bright and clear in tone and hence only the bright¬ 
est acid dyes are suitable for the purpose. The following acid dyes are 
those mostly employed: 


Acid Green 2G 
Acid Violet 4B 
Acid Yellow AT 
Alkali Blue 

Brilliant Milling Green B 
Brilliant Croceine 
Eosin 

Erythrosine 
Formyl Violet S4B 
Indian Yellow 


Metanil Yellow 
Naphthol Green B 
Naphthol Yellow S 
New Patent Blue 
Orange ENZ 
Rosazeine 
Rose Bengale 
Tartrazine 
Water Blue 


and the following substantive dyes: 

Benzo Fast Black Benzopurpurin 4B 

Benzo Green G Pluto Black BS 

Benzo Sky Blue 


The required dyestuff is dissolved in warm water and then diluted with 
an equal volume of alcohol. It is also recommended to add some acetic 
acid or alum (4 ozs. per 10 gallons of solution). 

Varied colored effects may be produced by dipping first in a solution to 
produce a light shade and then dipping again in a solution of another color. 
Very effective results are also obtained by using the air-brush (aerograph) 
with an alcoholic solution of the dyestuff, as in this manner the color may 
be sprayed wherever desired and delicate shading and blends may be 
obtained; also pattern effects may be produced with the aid of stencils 
and the air-brush. In some cases it is necessary to use insoluble color- 
lakes and these are applied in a medium of starch paste. 

Natural flowers are sometimes colored artificially, the freshly cut flowers 
with the stem being used. The acid colors are mostly used in the form of a 
very dilute solution in pure soft water (distilled water is best), the flowers 
being simply dipped in these solutions and the color is absorbed through 
the plant tissues by capillary action. By using white or Hght-colored 
flowers and by properly selecting the dyestuffs peculiar and odd effects 
may often be produced in this manner. The dyes chiefly recommended 
for this purpose are 

Acid Magenta Fast Acid Yellow 

Cyanole Orange II 

Acid Green Acid Violet 

Natural leaves and grasses and palm fronds are also dyed for the pro¬ 
duction of the so-called “ everlasting plants, largely used for decorative 
purposes and for funeral wreaths. These are mostly dyed with basic 
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colors in a water solution with the addition of a small quantity of glycerin 
and some acetic acid, the dyeing being carried out at the boil. After 
dyeing the goods are steeped for some time in a solution of 1 to 2 lbs. of 
glycerin to 1 gallon of water; or the leaves are steeped in a solution of 
magnesium chloride (or calcium chloride) of 15° Tw. with the addition of a 
small amount of emulsified oil, and then dried in the air.* 

10. The Dyeing of Wood. —Wood may be dyed by two methods; in 
one the color solution is simply brushed on and allowed to penetrate as 
far as possible into the fiber of the material. Either a solution in water 
or alcohol may be used and only the most soluble dyes are employed. By 
this method it is only possible to obtain a rather superficial dyeing of the 
surface, as the color will not penetrate to any great depth. It is possible. 
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however, by this means to dye veneers or thin split wood. Sometimes, 
instead of brushing on the solution the wood is steeped in the dye solution 
which may be employed either hot or cold. The second method of dyeing 
wood is to place the material in the dye liquor in a pressure tank and the 
apparatus is then put under a high pressure (80 to 120 atmospheres) for 
a period of two to twelve hours without heating. By this means large 
pieces of wood may be dyed throughout and with very uniform colors. 
Better results are obtained if the air is removed from the wood first by 
heating it in a vacuum chamber and then forcing in the dye solution. 
Usually this is carried* out in the same apparatus as employed for the 
pressure dyeing. 

In dyeing wood by the brushing or steeping method those basic, acid 

* This treatment is for the purpose or making the goods soft and pliable, otherwise 
on drying the material would become brittle and lifeless. 
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or substantive dyes which are fast to light are principally employed. 
Dyes of good solubility are also of importance in this connection. For 
some purposes dyestuffs soluble in alcohol are used, in which case the basic 
colors are employed. For the dyeing of wood surfaces in connection with 
varnishes special products of spirit soluble dyes are manufactured. Some 
of the dyes which are insoluble in water_(and hence useless for the ordinary 
purposes of dyeing) are used for this process; also spirit-soluble lakes made 
by precipitating certain dyes with rosin soap are used. 

In dyeing wood by the pressure impregnation method the easily soluble 
acid dyes and some of the basic dyes are used. Pure water must be used 
for the solutions and they should be carefully filtered to obtain as perfect a 
solution as possible. 

11. The Dyeing of Celluloid.—Celluloid is dyed in two forms, either 
during the process of manufacture when the celluloid material is still 
in the dough form and the dyes or their solutions are simply incorporated 
with the mass and worked in; or the celluloid may be dyed when manu¬ 
factured in the form of films, in which case alcohol solutions of the dyes are 
employed. For dyeing the celluloid dough either coal-tar color-lakes or 
mineral dyes may be employed or spirit solutions of suitable dyes may be 
used which will amalgamate with the celluloid mass. By processes of 
mixing and blending the celluloid various color effects may be obtained 
for the production of fancy articles. 

For the dyeing of celluloid films spirit-soluble colors are used as the 
celluloid is not penetrated by water solutions. The following dyes are 
suitable for this purpose: 


Auramine 

Metanil Yellow 

Bismarck Brown 

Methyl Violet 

Brilliant Croceine R 

Methylene Blue 

Brilliant Green 

Methylene Green 

China Green 

Naphthaline Yellow 

Chrysoidine 

Nigrosine (spirit sol.) 

Crystal Violet 

Quinoline Yellow 

Cyanosine 

Rhodamine B, G 

Eosin 

Rhoduline Violet 

Irisamine G 

Rosazeine 

Janus Dyes 

Safranine 

Lake Black 

Spirit Blue 

Magenta 

Tropaeoline G 

Malachite Green 

Victoria Blue 

Marine Green 

Victoria Yellow 


The dyestuff is dissolved in alcohol (use 95 to 98 per cent) at 140 to 
160° F., and the goods are dyed by steeping thdm in the solution or by 
spraying with the air-brush. When deep colors are dyed it is advised 
to rub the material with a little vaseline after dyeing. 
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For the dyeing of picture films containing a gelatin film on a celluloid 
base, and when the gelatin surface only is to be colored, the easily soluble 
acid dyes may be used in a water solution. The dyes are dissolved hot and 
well filtered, and the dyeing is carried out by dippmg in the cold solution 
to which a little acetic acid may be added. As the gelatin is very absorp¬ 
tive of dye solutions, good colors may also be obtained by using various 
basic dyes or many of the substantive colors, and if proper care is exer¬ 
cised, the dyebaths may be used warm in order to obtain good penetration 
and development of the color. After dyeing the material should be well 
rinsed in running water and then carefully dried in the air. Rapid drying 
in hot air is to be avoided. 

12. The Dyeing of Button Material.—Buttons are made from a variety 
of materials, the principal pro duct used, perhaps, being what is known as 
Vegetable. Ivory, This is a hard nut (Corozo) obtained in South and 
Central America. It is a hard ivory-like material, white in color with a 
slight yellowish tint, and consists of hardened vegetable tissue containing 
also substances of a nitrogenous character. Horn and mother-of-pearl are 
also used extensively for the manufacture of buttons, and to a lesser extent, 
ivory. Synthetic plastics such as Gallalith, Bakelite, and Celluloid are 
also used. 

Buttons of vegetable ivory may be dyed with almost any of the sub¬ 
stantive or basic colors dissolved in water, the buttons being steeped in 
the boiling solutions for several hours, the basic colors probably giving 
the best penetration while the substantive colors have the best fastness to 
rubbing. The color at best, however, penetrates only a slight distance 
below the surface. The mordant dyes and the natural dyewoods (or 
their extracts) are also largely used for the dyeing of vegetable ivory but¬ 
tons. In this case it is necessar y to fix the dye by treating with a boiling 
solution of a mordanting salt such as chrome or bluestone or copperas. 
The matching of colors on vegetable ivory is quite difficult, owing to the 
hard working qualities of the material, and much care and patient skill 
must be exercised in order to obtain the desired results. 

Dyeing on vegetable ivory buttons is frequently done in a style to 
produce pattern effects and mottled colors where several different tones of 
color are desired. These effects are produced by using cut zinc stencils 
to cover the buttons contained in trays and applying the dyestuff by means 
of an air-brush or sprayer. The dye solution is made up with some 
China clay for purposes of thickening, is sprayed on hot in pattern effects, 
using the dyes for the lighter shades first and afterwards the heavy colors. 
The buttons are then dried and the paste removed from the surface by 
drumming with damp sawdust. The mordant dyes are largely used for 
this purpose, so the colors must afterward be fixed by boiling with a mor¬ 
dant, chrome being the chief salt employed for this purpose. 
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The substantive dyes are applied to vegetable ivory buttons by dyeing 
for one hour in a boiling bath containing 1 oz. soda ash and 1 lb. of glauber- 
salt per 10 gallons of liquor. Then the goods are allowed to cool down in 
the bath and finally rinsed well. The basic colors are dyed in a boiling 
bath containing 3 to 8 ozs. of acetic acid per 10 gallons of liquor. When 
dyeing heavy shades with the basic colors it will be necessary to first mor¬ 
dant the buttons with tannic acid and tartar emetic in the same manner 
as that employed for the mordanting of cotton. 

After dyeing and rinsing the buttons are usually dried slowly in the air, 
as rapid dyeing in hot air is to be avoided or the buttons will warp and 
crack. Or the wet buttons may be dried by drumming in sawdust, which 



Fig. 291.—^Atherton Cloth Trimmer. (Curtis & Marble.) 

is gradually warmed. After drying the materials are polished by drum¬ 
ming with fine abrasives such as powdered button waste, emery, etc. 

Horn buttons are dyed best with the basic colors, using a bath at 120° to 
140° F. containing a small amount of acetic acid. These colors exhaust 
well at the low temperature and the material is not affected. Acid dyes 
may be also used, but these require the dyeing to be done in a boiling bath, 
which usually causes the buttons to become softened and misshaped, which 
is a great disadvantage. For solid shades of brown and various mode 
cplors the so-called fur dyes may be used to advantage. For this purpose 
the buttons must be mordanted with bluestone, copperas, or chrome by 
soaking the goods in a solution of 4 to 6 ozs. of the mordanting salt in 10 
gallons of water. Start the process hot and allow to cool down in the 
hquor for eight to ten hours (overnight). Then rinse well in cold water 
and dye in a solution of 1 to 6 ozs. of the dye per 10 gallons, starting at 
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the boil and allowing to cool down in the liquor. Then add hydrogen per¬ 
oxide (12 vol.) to the extent of about twelve times the weight of dyestuff 
used, and then leave in the solution until the shade is completely developed, 
which will usually require about six hours. In the dyeing of all button 
material the goods must be frequently stirred up during the process. 
After dyeing wash well in water and then in a weak soap solution. 

Ivory buttons may be dyed in practically the same manner as those of 
horn. This also applies to the dyeing of ivory billiard balls or other objects 
of ivory. 

Mother-of-pearl buttons are cut from shells of sea mollusks, and it is 
frequently required to dye them. In this case the basic dyes are mostly 
employed, and the dyeing is done either in an alcoholic solution or in a 
water solution to which an equal volume of ale ohol is added, as the alcoholic 
liquor penetrates the mother-of-pearl material and stains it better than 
water alone. Before dyeing the material is prepared by steeping in a 
solution of potassium carbonate at 120° F. Then wash well and dry. 
The goods are then dyed by steeping in the color solution for several hours 
or until the desired shade is obtained. After dyeing rinse well in cold 
water and dry slowly to prevent cracking. Blacks and dark browns are 
frequently produced by staining the buttons with a solution of silver nitrate 
and allowing to oxidize. 

Gallalith buttons are made from an artificial product prepared by 
treating casein with formaldehyde. The substantive and acid dyes are 
chiefly employed for the coloring of this material. 

Bakelite (also Condensite and Redmanol) is a synthetic plastic obtained 
by the condensation of certain phenols with formaldehyde. It is usually 
of a yellowish brown color, but may be dyed with rather good effect by 
using basic colors in the same manner as in the dyeing of buttons of vege¬ 
table ivory, 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


APPLICATION OF DYESTUFFS IN THE PREPARATION OF 

LAKES, INKS, ETC. 

1. Preparation of Color-lakes.—Lakes are insoluble compounds pro¬ 
duced with dyestuffs and suitable metallic salts or bases. They are used 
extensively in the preparation of printing inks, lithographic inks, paints, 
and in the printing of wall-paper and such materials. In the prepara¬ 
tion of lakes there are three factors to be considered: (a) the mineral 
bases or carriers, on which the colors are precipitated, the most impor¬ 
tant of which are aluminium hydrate paste, barytes, white fixing 
clay, China clay, and green earth, it being essential that these sub¬ 
stances are of a very finely divided impalpable nature, so that when 
suitably mixed with water they furnish a smooth, non-gritty paste of a 
colloidal character;* (b) the precipitating agents; the chief ones being 
barium chloride, lead acetate, tannic acid and rosin soap; (c) the dyestuffs; 
which may consist of the acid, basic, phthalein or alizarine dyes, and such 
dyes prepared in situ as Paranitraniline Red. f 

* There are a large number of carriers used in the making of lakes, including alumina, 
artificial barytes, natural barytes, lead sulphate, zinc white, lithopone, gypsum, whiting, 
China clay, precipitated chalk, starch, barium carbonate, magnesium carbonate, cal¬ 
cium phosphate, natural clays, ochre, umber, green earth, red lead, and others. The 
selection of the carrier depends greatly upon the use to which the lake is to be put. 
Lakes intended for ordinary painting to be mixed with varnish, oil, or spirit, and to have 
good covering power, should have carriers like lead sulphate, zinc white, lithopone, 
barytes, or red lead. In the making of colors for spirit varnishes artificial barytes will 
answer. Lakes intended for printing wall-paper are usually of a cheap g-ade and are 
made with alumina, artificial or natural barytes whiting, clay, starch, and the white 
and colored clays. Lakes for printing fancy papers must be of a better grade and have 
good covering power and give a uniform coating, and the carrier used may be alumina, 
artificial barytes, China clay, precipitated chalk, magnesium carbonate, and some¬ 
times whiting. Printing inks, lithographic inks, and artists’ colors require lakes of the 
finest character; if desired as transparent pigments these are made with alumina, 
either alone or mixed with more or less artificial barytes; if desired to be opaque the 
carrier used may be lead sulphate, zinc white, or lithopone. Lakes known as lime 
colors are made with green earth, white or colored clays, barytes, or gypsum, the two 
latter always forming the principal part. 

t The following classification of dyestuffs for lake-making purposes is given by Zerr 
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Lakes from the acid dyes, as a rule, are prepared by precipitating the 
dyestuff solution in conjunction with aluminium hydrate either prepared 
previously as a paste or precipitated during the making of the lake by the 
interaction of aluminium sulphate and soda ash. The precipitated dye is 
carried down in intimate combination with the alumina forming an insol¬ 
uble lake compound. The basic dyes are usually precipitated on China 
clay or barytes by the addition of tannic acid or rosin soap; or some of the 
basic dyes may be fixed directly (without the use of a precipitating agent) 
on green earth (especially used for the basic greens) or on white fixing clay. 
The alizarine dyes are precipitated with alum, soda ash, Turkey-red oil 
and calcium acetate. Of rather recent years there is a class of insoluble 
azo dyes which is largely used in the preparation of lakes. There are 
quite a number of these dyes at present known, some of the more impor¬ 
tant being Helio Fast Red G, Lithol Red, Autol Red, Pigment Orange, etc. 
These colors are prepared in the form of pastes and the lakes are made 
by simply mixing the dyestuff with suitable carriers by mechanical means. 
These colors are largely used in the making of lithographic inks, paints, and 
some artists^ colors. 

In the preparation of lake colors the various reagents are usually 
employed in solutions of the following strengths: 


Aluminium sulphate. 

Soda ash. 

Barium chloride. . . . 

Acetate of lead. 

Dyestuffs. 


1 :20 
1 : 20 
1 : 20 
1 : 20 

1 : 50 or 1 : 100 


Aluminium hydrate paste for use as a carrier in the preparation of 
lakes may be prepared as follows :* 


and Riibenkamp (Treatise on Color Manufacture); the classification being based on the 
methods of precipitation: 

(1) Dyes precipitated by the aid of barium chloride (really barytes, as the barium 
salt is precipitated as sulphate)—all the acid dyes. 

(2) Dyes precipitated by the aid of lead salts—principally the resorcine or eosin 
colors. 

(3) Dyes precipitated by tannin or tannin and tartar emetic—all the basic colors. 

(4) Dyes precipitated by aluminium hydrate—the rosaniline and alizarine colors 
only. 

(5) Dyes produced directly by precipitation—the insoluble azo or ice colors. 

(6) Dyes absorbed directly by clays—the basic dyes alone. 

This classification, however, must not be taken too rigidly, as dyes of one group 
are often precipitated by the medium for another group. For example, some azo dyes 
may be precipitated by lead salts, and some of the basic dyes form suitable lakes under 
certain conditions with barium chloride (Magenta, Rhodamine, Methyl Violet, etc.). 

* Aluminium hydrate is probably the most important carrier used in the making of 
lakes and is always present in the best colors. It may either be used as such (and for 
this purpose prepared in the above manner) or it may be produced at the]same[time that 
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3 lbs. of aluminium sulphate dissolved in 
3 gallons of water, and add 
1| lbs. of soda ash dissolved in 
1| gallons of water. 

Both solutions should be heated to 160° F., and the soda ash solution, 
should be added to that of the aluminium sulphate with constant stirring. 
Allow to settle, wash, filter and press between cloths to a weight of 7 lbs., 
which will furnish a 10 per cent paste of aluminium hydrate. 

The following methods for the precipitation of lakes have been recom¬ 
mended by the various color makers: 

(1) Suitable for the preparation of lakes for colored papers and wall¬ 
papers:* 

60 lbs. aluminium sulphate (1 : 20), are mixed with 
20 lbs. soda ash (1 : 20), then add 
100 lbs. barytes, then add 

15 to 30 lbs. dyestuff (1 : 50), and then precipitate at 85° F. 

75 to 90 lbs. barium chloride (1 : 20). 

This method is employed with the various acid dyes. 

(2) Suitable for use with certain acid dyes, such as Acid Green, Naph- 
thol Green B, Cyanole, Fast Acid Yellow and China Yellow B, as a clearer 
waste water results than with the preceding method: 

24 lbs. aluminium sulphate (1 : 20) ar-c mixed with 
12 lbs. soda ash (1 : 20), then add 
100 lbs. barytes, then add 

10 to 25 lbs. dyestuff (1 : 50), and precipitate at 85° F. with 

105 Ibs; barium chloride, and then precipitate the whole again with 
30 lbs. aluminium sulphate (1 : 20) hot and ” 

10 lbs. soda ash (1 : 20). 

the lake is precipitated. It is only for the highest grade of lakes (for printing and 
lithographic inks and artists’ colors) that aluminium hydrate is used alone; for other 
lakes it is always mixed with more or less barytes, the more barytes the lower the grade 
of the lake. The artificial barytes is customarily prepared at the time the lake is pre¬ 
cipitated by the interaction of sodium sulphate and barium chloride, as this gives better 
results than if the ready-made barytes was added to the mixture. In making aluminium 
hydrate care must be had not to precipitate it with caustic alkali, as then a gelatinous 
and slimy mass is obtained which dries to a hard and homy material; it is also soluble 
in excess of the precipitating agent, therefore is unsuitable for the making of lakes. It 
is on this account that the precipitation of the aluminium hydrate is made with soda ash, 
as it is then insoluble in excess of the reagent, is less gelatinous, and when prepared from 
dilute solutions and at a higher temperature is opaque, white, and when dry is soft and 
easily powdered. 

* The best types of wall-paper lakes should not contain a predominating amount of 
barytes, especially if the lake is sold in the paste form, for such lakes settle down quickly 
owing to the high gravity of the barytes, and this causes trouble in the printing machines. 
Also lakes containing barytes are not suited for coloring fancy papers, as the lake is 
stiff and has low covering power, and the coating becomes hard and rough. 
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(3) Suitable for the precipitation of certain of the substantive dyes, 
such as Benzo Sky Blue, Diamine Blue RW, and some of the substantive 
brown dyes;* also suitable for the preparation of lakes for use on colored 
paper and cheap lithographic inks, using the acid dyes: 

75 lbs. aluminium sulphate (1 : 20) are mixed with 
35 lbs. soda ash (1 : 20), then add 
100 lbs. barytes, then add 

10 to 25 lbs. dyestuff, and precipitate at 85° F. with 
90 lbs. barium chloride (1 : 20) 

(4) Suitable for most of the acid dyes and somewhat cheaper than 
(1) while at the same time yielding somewhat brighter lakes: 

100 lbs. barytes are mixed to a paste with 
6 lbs. soda ash (1 : 20), then add 
10 lbs. dyestuff (1 ; 50 and 
20 lbs. barium chloride (1 : 20) and 
13 lbs. aluminium sulphate (1 : 20) 

(5) Suitable for lakes used in the finer lithographic inks, using the acid 
dyes: 

150 lbs. aluminium hydrate paste (10 per cent) are mixed with 
10 lbs. dyestuff (1 : 50) and precipitated with 
10 to 15 lbs barium chloride (1 : 20) 

(6) Suitable for lakes for wall-papers, using certain acid dyes such as 
Acid Green, Naphthol Green, Cyanole and Lake Blue: 

60 lbs. aluminium sulphate (1 : 20) are mixed with 
30 lbs. soda ash (1 : 20) and 
100 lbs. barytes, wash three times and then add 
15 to 30 lbs. dyestuff (1 : 50) and precipitate with 
12 to 25 gallons lead acetate solution (52° Tw.) 

* The following are two examples of the preparation of lakes from the substantive 
dyes (Bayer): 

For a 'pink lake. 

5 parts Geranine G dissolved in 
500 parts hot water with 

100 parts aluminium hydrate paste, and precipitate with 

6 parts barium chloride dissolved in 
60 parts water 

For a yellow lake 

5 parts Chloramine Yellow M dissolved in 
500 parts water and add 
15 parts aluminium sulphate dissolved in 
150 parts water, and add 

7 parts soda ash dissolved in 
70 parts water, and add 

24 parts barium chloride dissolved in 
240 parts water, precipitating cold. 
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(7) Suitable for making lakes from the Eosin dyes :* 

50 lbs. aluminium sulphate (1 : 20) are mixed with 
25 lbs. soda ash (1 : 20) and 

80 lbs. barium chloride (1 : 20), wash three times and add 
100 lbs. barytes and 

24 lbs. dyestuff (1 : 50), and precipitate with a cold solution of 
30 lbs. lead acetate or lead nitrate (1 : 20) 

(8) Another method for making the Eosin lead lake is as follows: 

100 parts aluminium hydrate paste are mixed with 
15 parts Eosin dissolved in 
1500 parts water, then precipitate cold with 
12 parts sugar of lead dissolved in 
120 parts water, 

(9) Suitable for use with ngiost of the basic dyes: 

100 lbs. barytes and 

50 lbs. China clay are mixed to a good paste, then add 
5 lbs. dyestuff (1 :100) and precipitate with a warm solution of 
7.5 lbs. tannic acid dissolved with 
7.5 lbs. sodium acetate in 30 gallons water. 

Better precipitation may be obtaned by the addition of 3 to 4 
emetic or antimony salt (1 : 20) after the tannic acid,and it will 
essary then to add the sodium acetate. 

(10) The following is another method for making lakes from 
by precipitation with tannic acid f (Bayer): 

150 parts aluminium hydrate paste in water mixed with 
10 parts basic dyestuff, dissolved in 
1000 parts water, and add 

10 parts tannic acid dissolved in 
100 parts water, then add 
5 parts tartar emetic dissoRed in 100 parts water. 

* Lakes from the Eosin colors give finer shades when precipitated cold than when the 
solution is warm. When drying the temperature should be kept as low as possible and 
never over 120° F., otherwise the color will turn brownish. The Eosin lakes are very 
susceptible to acids and the shades may be made yellower or bluer, depending on the 
more or less acid reaction of the carrier employed. A cheap imitation of Vermilion may 
be obtained by using red oxide of lead as the carrier. 

fin precipitating lakes from basic dyes with tannic acid, to obtain bright shades it is 
very necessary that all of the ingredients should be free from iron, as small traces of 
iron will cause a considerable dulling of the color. When the lake is intended for use for 
lithographic inks it is best to complete the precipitation by the addition of tartar emetic. 
Lakes from basic dyes may be saddened or darkened by adding some copperas with the 
tartar emetic. 


lbs. tartar 
be unnec- 

basic dyes 
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(11) Suitable for use with the basic colors and giving especially brilliant 
lakes: 

180 lbs. aluminium sulphate (1 : 20) are precipitated with 
90 lbs. soda ash (1 : 20) and stirred up with 
100 lbs. barytes, wash 3 times and add 
20 lbs. dyestuff (1 : 100) and precipitate with 
80-100 gallons rosin soap and 
30 lbs. white vitriol. 

The rosin soap is prepared by boiling together 100 parts rosin, 26 parts 
soda ash and 500 parts water. 

(12) Good lakes from the rosaniline basic dyes may be prepared with: 

80 lbs. aluminium hydrate paste (10 per cent) 

20 lbs. blanc fixe and 
2 lbs, dyestuff (1 : 50). 

(13) A process recommended for the basic dyes in general is: 

20 grams dyestuff (1 : 100) stirred with 
100-400 grams kaolin and add 

200 cc. tannic acid solution (20 per cent) and 
200 cc. aluminium sulphate solution (20 per cent). 

(14) Suitable for use with green basic dyes to make a cheap and fast 

green lake: V 

100 lbs. green earth are mixed with water and add 
2 lbs. dyestuff dissolved in 40 gallons water. 

These lakes are fast to light and lime, but not so bright in tone as those 
produced by methods (8) and (9). By substituting white fixing clay for 
the green earth and using such basic dyes as Magenta, Methyl Violet, 
Methylene Blue, Auramine, and Chrysoidine, bright cheap lakes of good 
fastness to lime may be prepared. 

(15) Lakes produced with the acid dyes or Para Red may be bright¬ 
ened or toned by topping with basic colors. The freshly precipitated 
lake is washed and mixed with 

5 to 10 lbs. basic dye (1 : 50) and precipitated with 

6 to 15 lbs. tannic acid dissolved in 30 gallons water with 
6 to 15 lbs. sodium acetate. 

Another process of shading with the basic dyes is to add the basic color 
immediately after the acid color and then precipitate both simultaneously 
with barium chloride after the methods given for use with the acid dyes. 

The preparation of the lake colors necessitates very careful operation, 
and many factors play an important part in the successful outcome of the 
process in order to have the different lots of the same color match accurately 
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in shade and to maintain the proper brightness. The purity of the chem¬ 
icals used is very important and all of them should be carefully examined 
and maintained constant in type. The degree of alkalinity and acidity, 
the concentration of the solution, the temperature, the sequence and 
duration of the mixing, and even the manner of stirring also play a consid¬ 
erable part in the results obtained. 

When barium chloride is employed as the precipitating agent it forms 
with the dyestuff an insoluble barium compound which dyes the carrier 
or base. In the reaction common salt is formed in considerable amount 
and remains in solution, and this must be washed out of the precipitated 
lake in order that it may have the proper purity. 

(16) A process given for use with the acid dyes is: 

20 grams dyestuff dissolved in 

2 liters water and stirred with 
100 to 400 grams kaolin and add 

200 cc, barium chloride solution (20 per cent) and 
200 cc. aluminium sulphate solution (20 per cent). 

(17) A process for Alkali Blue and Fast Green is as follows: 

20 grams dyestuff dissolved in 

3 liters water and stirred with 
100 to 400 grams kaolin and add 

12 grams stannous chloride dissolved in 

20 cc. water. 

(18) A process for the Eosin dyes is the following: 

20 grams dyestuff dissolved in 
2 liters water and stirred with 
100 to 400 grams kaolin and add 

200 cc. lead acetate * solution (20 per cent), 

(19) A process which may be used for the substantive dyes is: 

20 grams dyestuff dissolved in 
2 liters water and stirred with 
100 to 400 grams kaolin and add 

200 cc. barium chloride solution (20 per cent). 

When the lakes are to be used for lithographic purposes it is generally 
to use aluminium hydrate paste as the carrier instead of kaolin, blanc fixe, 
barytes, etc. 

Alizarine lake colors are precipitated with alum, soda, Turkey-red oil, 
and very often in conjunction with lime salts so that a double lake-color 

* Nitrate of lead may also be used, but it must be remembered that the acetate of 
lead gives a more yellow tone to the lake than the nitrate. 
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with alumina and lime is formed which has a better tone than that pre¬ 
pared from alum alone. The alizarine lake-colors are very fast to light and 
water, and consequently are largely used for paints, water colors, litho¬ 
graphic inks and other purposes where a fast color is desirable. Some of 
the alizarine dyes may be precipitated cold with barium chloride, but most 
of them have to be boiled with an addition of alumina and Turkey-red oil 
so as to develop the color. The precipitated lake is washed well in hot 
water, filtered, pressed, and dried at a moderate temperature. Some of 
the lakes (especially those from Alizarine Red) are brightened by boiling 
with steam under pressure. 


Fig. 292.—Double Woolen Shear. (Parks & Woolson). 

(20) A typical method for the preparation of an alizarine lake is as 
follows : 

(а) Precipitate 243 cc. aluminium sulphate solution (1 : 10) 

with 125 ^c. soda ash solution (1 : 10) wash three times 
Precipitate 30 cc. calcium chloride solution (1 : IQ) 
with 70 cc. sodium phosphate solution (1 : 10) 
wash twice and add 3 cc. acetic acid solution (1 : 10). 

(б) Stir up 30 grams alizarine dye paste with 

5 grams Turkey-red oil and 
5 cc, calcium chloride solution (1 :10) and 
2 liters water. 
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Then add (a) to (b) and allow to remain for several hours and then 
gradually bring to the boil and boil for several hours until the color is 
completely developed. 

The chemicals employed as well as the water and the vessels used must 
be as free from iron as possible in order to produce a clear bright lake. By 
using chromium, tin, or iron salts in place of or together with the alum salt,’ 
the colors of the lakes may be correspondingly altered. By using per- 
chloride of tin with Alizarine Red, for example, a much brighter and more 
fiery color may be obtained. 

(21) Another process for the making of alizarine lakes gives the fol¬ 
lowing proportions of the ingredients: 

75 lbs. sodium phosphate 

20 lbs. soda ash 

10 lbs. Turkey-red oil ’ 

35 lbs, alizarine dye paste 
5 lbs. acetate of lime. 

Valuable and beautiful lakes may also be prepared from the insoluble 
azo dyes, such as Paranitraniline, Nitrotoluidine Orange, and many others 
of that class. The Para Red lake is a brilliant red lake having very good 
fastness to light, water and lime, and also possessing great tinctorial power. 

(22) To prepare Para Red lake proceed as follows (Bayer): 

Solution A. 

200 grams Paranitraniline S (or 100 gr. of Paranitraniline base) arc stirred up well with 
150 cc. hydrochloric acid (32° Tw.), in a few minutes stir in 2 liters boiling water. 

Boil for a short time until the Paranitraniline has become perfectly dissolved; then pour 
this solution in a fine stream into 

4 liters water as cold as possible with constant stirring. 

The temperature of the liquor thus mixed should not be above 50® F. 

Then pour in quickly in a heavy stream into 
55 grams sodium nitrite dissolved in 
500 cc. cold water. 

After a short time a clear diazo solution results. Should the solution be 
turbid it indicates either that the temperature was too high, or that the 
nitrite solution was not added quickly enough, or that there was not 
sujficient nitrite. The latter fact is easily ascertained by testing the solu¬ 
tion with a piece of iodide-starch paper, which should turn blue, show¬ 
ing a slight excess of nitrite. 

Solution B 

115 grams beta-naphthol are stirred up with 
265 cc, caustic soda solution 72° Tw,, and dissolve in 
50) cc. boiling water, then add 
So grams Turkey-red oil and 
125 grams soda ash. 
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Solution C 

243 grams aluminium sulphate dissolved in 
2500 cc. water. 

Pour solutions A and C simultaneously in a fine stream into solution B. 
Wash, the precipitated lake several times with water and filter and dry 
at a low temperature. 

Instead of using alumina as the carrier barytes may be employed, in 
which case the latter may be mixed directly with the beta-naphthol solu¬ 
tion. By substituting up to 8 per cent of the beta-naphthol with Naph- 
thol R (beta-naphthol-7-sulphonic acid) a lake possessing a much bluer 
shade may be obtained and having equally as good fastness. 

By using Nitrotoluidine in place of Paranitraniline a brilliant orange 
lake is obtained having about the same fastness as Para Red. A good 
blue lake may be prepared from dianisidine and beta-naphthol, and a 
brown lake from alpha-naphthyl amine and beta-naphthol or from ben¬ 
zidine base and beta-naphthol. 

The basic and acid dyes may also be employed for the purpose of 
brightening or dyeing the ordinary mineral colors. There are several 
different processes for this purpose, the simplest being that of staining the 
pigment by stirring it up in a solution of the dyestuff. The pigment being 
in a very fine state of division will absorb (or perhaps more properly speak¬ 
ing adsorb) some of the dyestuff and will have its color altered thereby. 
It is probable that the dyestuff is simply held on the surface of the fine par¬ 
ticles of the pigment. The colors produced in this way are not true lakes 
of the dyestuffs and have no special fastness, especially to water. Almost 
any of the usual acid or basic dyes may be employed for this purpose. 

The following is a list of dyestuffs that are particularly well adapted 
to the making of lakes: 

Acid Alizarine Blue BB 
Acid Blue B, R, G 
Acid Green L 
Acid Magenta G 
Acid Violets 
Alkali Blues 
Alizarine Orange N 
Alizarine Red 
Alpha-naphthylamine salt 
Amaranth Red 
Astacine Red 
Auramine 
Autol Orange 
Autol Red 
Azarine 
Azo Yellow O 
Beta-naphthol 


Beta-naphthol R 
Beta-naphthylaminc base 
Bismarck Brown 
Bordeaux G 
Brilliant Black B 
Brilliant Carmine L 
Brilliant Croqeine 3B 
Brilliant Croceine M 
Brilliant Green 
Brilliant Orange G, R 
Brilliant Red G, R 
Brilliant Rhoduline Red B 
Brilliant Scarlet G, R 
Brilliant Sky Blue 
Brilliant Violet 5BO 
Bromofluoresceine 
Capri Blue GON 


Chloranisidine P 
Cotton Scarlet 
Croceine 

Croceine Scarlet lOB 
Crystal Scarlet 6R 
Crystal Violet 
Curcumeine 

Eosin O, C, B, 2G, A, S 
Eosih Acid L 
Erythrosine 

Excelsior Scarlet for Lakes 
Formyl Violet S4B 
Gold Orange 
Green PL 
Guinea Green G, B 
Guinea Violet 4B 
Helio Azurine Rl, BL 
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Helio Fast Blue BL, SL 

New Red L 

Pyramine Yellow G for Lakes 


its s< 

Helio Fast Red G 

New Solid Green 2B 

Pure Blue 0 


Helio Oi'ange RM 

New Victoria Blue 

Quinoline Yellow 


may 

Helio Purpurine B 

Nile Blue 2B, R 

Rhodamine B, S, G, 6G 


T 

Lake Blue, I, CB, RT 

Nitrosamine Red 

Rhoduline Red G 



Lake Bordeaux B 

Nitrotoluidine 

Rose Bengale NT 


Aurar 

Lake Green BW 

Opal Blue 

Rubine N, W 


Bisirxt 

Lake Orange ON 

Orange II, ENL,A, 2R, 2L 

Safranine T, MN, BS, 2RA 


Brillic 

Lake Reds 

Palatine Lake Scarlet G 

Scarlet GRL, 4BG, BO 


Brillii 

Lake Scarlets 

Paper Yellow 2G, A, 3G 

GVL, GL, RL, 4R 


Ceras 

Lake Violet 

Paranitraniline 

Sky Blue 


Chins 

Lithol Red R, 2G 

Patent Blue L 

Solid Green FII 


Chryf 

Malachite Green 

Permanent Red 6B 

Thioflavine T 


Eosin 

Manchester Brown 2E 

Phosphine 3R, 2G 

Turquoise Blue G, GL 


Indul 

Methylene Blue 2B, R 

Phloxine BA, 2BN 

Vesuvine BL, 4BG 


Irisar 

Methyl Green SF 

Pigment Bordeaux R, N 

Victoria Blue R, B, 4R j 



Methyl Violet MB, 2B, 5B 

Pigment Chlorine 2G 

Victoria Yellow ^ 

f 

3 

Milling Yellow 0 

Pigment Chrome Yellow L 

Victoria Pure Blue B 


metl 

Mordant Yellow R, G 

Pigment Fast Yellow R, G 

Water Blue R, 3R 


Naphthol Yellow S 

Pigment Orange R 

Wool Blue N 



Naphthoi Green B 

Pigment Purple A 

Xylene Blue AS j 



Neptune Green 

Pigment Red B, G 

Xylidine Scarlet j 



New Magenta 

Pigment Scarlet 3B 

1 



New Methylene Blue F, 2G 

Pluto Orange G 




The following dyes produce lakes which have great fastness to light: | 

i 



Alizarine Orange N 

Helio Fast Blue BL, SL 

Permanent Red 6B j 



Alizarine Red 2A, RX, 

Helio Fast Red G 

Pigment Chrome Yellow L I 



PS, V 

Lake Bordeaux B 

Pigment Orange R 1 

ir 


Astacine Red 

Lithol Red R, 2G 

Pigment Red B 

1 


Citronine G, A 

Naphthol R 

Pigment Scarlet 3B 



Fast Navy Blue R 

Naphthol Yellow S 




Fast Orange 0 

Naphthol Green B 


j 

Fia. 


2. Preparation of Spirit Lakes.—These lakes are soluble in alcohol (or 
amyl alcohol) and the solution is used by brushing on the surfaces of metals, 
wood, glass, bronze, celluloid, or other suitable material and then dried 
at a moderate temperature. These lakes are prepared mostly from the 
basic colors and the dyes used must be readily soluble in alcohol (or methyl 
alcohol or amyl alcohol)*. From 5 to 30 grams of the dyestuff (depending 
on the depth of shade desired) are dissolved in 1 liter of alcohol, the solution 
filtered if necessary to obtain a clear liquor, and then mixed with 1 liter of 
what is known as capsule lake, which is prepared by dissolving 625 grams 
of Gum Sandarac and 175 grams of Venice Turpentine in 1 liter of alcohol 
at a moderately warm temperature. The lake is employed in the form of 

* The introduction of a sulphonic acid into a dyestuff usually makes the dye insoluble 
in methyl alcohol; though there are certain exceptions to this rule, such as the sulphon- 
ated rosaniline blues (Soluble Blue and Water Blue). 
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its solution obtained in this manner. Other varieties of spirit* varnish 
may be used for this purpose in the same manner. 

The following dyes are suitable for this purpose: 


Auramine 
Bismarck Brown 
Brilliant Croceine R 
Brilliant Green 
Cerasine Dyes 
China Green 
Chrysoidine 
Eosin 

Induline (spirit sol.) 
Irisamine 


Janus Dyes 
Leather Yellow 
Magenta 
Malachite Green 
Metanil Yellow 
Methyl Violet B, R 
Methylene Blue 
Methylene Violet 
Naphthylamine Yellow 
Nigrosine (spirit sol.) 


Phosphine 
Rhodamine 
Rhoduline Violet 
Rosazeine 
Safranine 
Tannin Heliotrope 
Tannin Orange R 
Thioflavine T 
Victoria Blue B 
Victoria Yellow 


3. The Dyeing of Soap.—Soap may be dyed according to two different 
methods: (1) The color solution is added directly to the refining pan con- 



Fig. 293.—Two-cylinder Double-acting Brushing Machine with Steaming Apparatus. 

(Curtis & Marble.) 

taining the melted soap, or (2) the color solution may be added to the dry 
soap shavings and the mixture worked in a suitable mixing or kneading 
machine until the color is thoroughly incorporated with the soap. * The 
dyestuffs employed for the first method are somewhat limited in number 
as the color must be capable of withstanding the action of the boiling 
alkaline soap solution. Sometimes the dye may be changed on boiling 
but comes back to the proper color again on cooling. In applying the color 
the dye is dissolved in as small an amount of water as possible with the 
addition if necessary of some alcohol and a little caustic soda. When 
hot saponification is used (curd soap, etc.) the solution of dyestuff should 
not be added until after the saponification is complete, but when cold 
saponification is employed (cocoanut oil soap, etc.) the dyestuff solution 
may be added during the process. 
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The following dyes are suitable for the coloring of soap: 


Acid Brown B, G 

Croceine Orange G, R 

Orange IV 

Acid Congo R 

Direct Green 

Paf)er Red E 

Acid Violet HW 

Eosin 

Paper Scarlet G, R, B 

Alkali Fast Green B 

Erythrosine 

Patent Blue A, V 

Azo Yellow 0, R 

Ethyl Blue 

(iuinoline Yellow 

Bismarck-Brown 

Fast Acid Violet A2R 

Rhodarninc li, G 

Brilliant Croceine 3B 

Fast Brown 

Rosazeine 

Brilliant Orange G, 0, R 

Fast Green 

Safranine 

Chlorantine Blue B 

Fast Light Yellow G 

Scarlet (various brands) 

Chlorantine Brown B 

Fast Red 0 

Soap Dyes 

Chlorantine Orange 

Indian Yellow G, R 

Soluble Blue 

Chlorantine Red 

Induline B 

Tartrazine 

Chlorantine Rose 

Ketone Blue 

Transparent Brown 0 

Chlorantine Yellow 

Mandarine G 

Transparent Green 0 

Coriphosphine 

Metanil Yellow 

Transparent Violet 

Cotton Blue 

New Patent Blue 

Vesuvine 4BG 

Cotton Red C 

Night Blue’ 

Victoria Yellow 

Cotton Yellow 

Orange II 

Wool Blue N 


4. Dyestuffs for Inks. —In former times black inks were made prin¬ 
cipally from tannic and gallic acids and iron salts or soluble Prussian l)luc, 
but at the present time with the very extensive use of fountain pens it is 
necessary to have a completely soluble ink which will not settle out in the 
least, and many of these inks arc now prepared with, suitable coal-tar 
dyestuffs, either alone or in combination with tannin-iron inks. For ordi¬ 
nary writing inks dyes that are fast to light and very soluble in water are 
selected and the ink consists of the dyestuff solution in water to which is 
added a small quantity of gum arabic and alcohol. In the preparation 
of copying inks some hydroscopic agent must be added, such as glycerin, 
glucose, sugar, dextrin, etc. Hectograph inks require a larger quantity 
of glycerin. In all inks a small quantity of carbolic acid or salicylic acid 
is added as a preservative. Colored inks other than black are nearly 
always made at the present time from dyestuffs. 

The following methods recommended by different dye manufacturers 
will illustrate the process of ink making. 

(1) Method of preparing aniline ink: 

i to 2 lbs. of dyestuff are dissolved with 
6 to 8 ozs. gum arabic in 
10 gallons water, and' add 

- ipint alcohol solution salicylic acid (1 :10). 

To prepscre a copying ink the above method may be used with the addi¬ 
tion of 4 to 5 lbs. of glycerin. 
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(2) Method of preparing red ink: 

1 Qz. Eosin S (yellow shade) dissolved in 
5 pints distilled water, and stir slowly into hot 
1 oz. gum arabic dissolved in 
21' gallons distilled water. 

(3) A violet hectograph ink is made as follows: 

100 grams Methyl Violet dissolved in 
50 grams acetic acid (9° Tw.) 

100 grams alcohol 
100 grams distilled water 
50 grams glycerin. 

(4) A black ink not affected by water is made as follows: 

A, 2 ' 2 - lbs. tannic acid dissolved in 
1 gallon water 

2-| lbs. copper sulphate dissolved in 
1 gallon water 
2J pints acetic acid 

pint hydrochloric acid 
Make up to 10 gallons with water; 

R. 2i lbs. NaphtholBlackL115 

J pint alcoholic solution salicylic acid (1 :10) 

Make up to 10 gallons with water. 

Then mix the two solutions together. 

(5) Tannin ink shaded with a dyestuff: (so-called alizarine ink): 

23.4 parts tannic acid 
7.7 parts gallic acid 
7.2 parts hydrochloric acid 
10 parts gum arabic 
30 parts copperas 
1 to 3 parts dyestuff 

J part salicylic acid (or 1 part carbolic acid) 

937 parts water. 

The tannic and gallic acids are dissolved in warm water and the gum arabic 
in cold water, mixing the two solutions when cold, then add the hydro¬ 
chloric acid and the copperas dissolved in cold water, and finally the 
salicylic acid.* The solution is then allowed to settle for four to five days, 
is filtered, and then the dyestuff (iV to i per cent) in solution is added to 
the filtered liquid. Soluble Blue is mostly used for this purpose, with 
slight additions of such dyes as Cyanole, Acid Green, or Naphthol Black. 

* Many inks at the present time are supplied in powder form, the ink being made up 
simply by addition of cold water. Ink powders usually consist of the properly propor¬ 
tioned mixture of tannin, copperas, and dyestuff, with a small amount of salicylic acid 
as a preservative. 
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Patent Blue, Ketone Blue, Naphthalene Green, Nigrosine, Night Blue, 
New Patent Blue, and Dianil Black may also be used.* 

(6) Method for preparing stamping inks'.f 

1 to If lbs. dyestuff dissolved in 
6 lbs. glycerin and 

3 pints water in which are previously dissolved 
2J lbs. gum arabic. 


A very good ink may be prepared by the use of a special dyestuff 
known as Hydra Black, as this possesses great fastness to light and excel¬ 
lent solubility. The solution is made with 40 grams per liter for ordinary 
writing inks and 80 to 100 grams per liter for copying inks. 

The following dyes are suitable for the preparation of inks; as they 
resist the action of metallic salts and acids and may be used for the better 
quality of aniline inks, shading tannin inks, and the so-called alizarine inks: 


Acid Green 
Brilliant Cochineal 2R 
Cotton Blue 
Cyanole extra 
Ketone Blue 4BN 


Naphthalene Green V 
Naphthol Black L 
Naphthol Blue Black 
New Patent Blue B 
Nigrosine 


Patent Blue A, V 
Pure Soluble Blue 
Tetra Cyanole V 
Water Blue 


The following dyes are affected by metallic salts and acids and there¬ 
fore are only suitable for producing aniline inks, stamping inks, and hecto¬ 
graph inks: 


Acid Violet 
Amaranth G, B 
Auramine 
Bismarck Brown 
Brilliant Green 
Carbon Black 
China Green 
Crystal Violet 


Diamond Fuchsine 
Eosin 

Eosin Scarlet B 
Erythrosine 
Induline 
Jute Black 
Magenta 
Malachite Green 


Methyl Violet 
Methylene Blue 
Nerazine G 
New Magenta 
Orange II 

Rhodamine B, G, 6G 
Rosazeine 


* The use of the dyestuff in this case is for the so-called “ sighting ” of the ink; 
that is, making the writing clearly visible until the oxidation of the iron tannate by the 
atmosphere leads to the full development of the color of the ink. Nearly all of the 
better quality inks depend for their final color on the development of iron tannate. 
Soluble Blue is especially suitable, as it is not precipitated on long standing with tannin, 
whereas many other dyes are. 


t Marking inks for laundry use are now mostly made on a bases of Aniline Black. 
The following formula is given by Whittaker: 


Solution A 

85 parts copper chloride 
106 parts sodium chlorate 
53 parts ammonium chloride 
600 parts water 

Mix 1 part A with 4 parts B just before use. 
to develop. 


Solution B 
30 parts glycerin 
20 parts gum 
40 parts water 
60 parts aniline salts 
90 parts water 

The ink takes twelve to twenty-four hours 
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5. Dyestuffs for Typewriter' Ribbons. —The inks used for typewriter 
ribbons are made from basic dyes rubbed down to a fine paste with vaseline 
oil and this is used for impregnating the ribbons. Glycerin may also 
be used in place of mineral oil, using 5 lbs. of dyestuff rubbed up with 25 
lbs. of glycerin and then dissolving by heating to 195° F. Should any 



Fig. 294. —Velvet and Plush Shear. (Parks & Woolson.) 

dyestuff separate during cooling a little water is added and the mixture 
heated again. The following dyes are mostly used: 

Carbon Black Methyl Violet Safranine G 

Jute Black Methylene Blue Scarlet for Cotton 

6. Dyeing of Perfumes. —As perfume materials are dissolved in alcohol 
the dyestuffs employed for tinting the perfumes must be soluble in alcohol. 
The dyes mostly employed are: 

Eosin Metanil Yellow Induline B 

Rhodamine B,G, 6G Quinoline Yellow • Bismarck Brown 

7. Dyeing of Candles, Oils, and Waxes. —In dyeing these materials 
dyestuffs must be employed which are soluble in oil. There are many 
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special dyes prepared by combining the bases of basic dyes with a fatty 
acid, such as stearic acid, by melting the base with the acid. The com¬ 
bination thus obtained is soluble in oils and waxes. These special dyes 
are known under various names, such as Cerasine, Ceres, Fat Dyes, Sudan 
Dyes, etc. Many of the basic dyes may also be used directly. To dye 
the material the color is warmed up with the grease or wax and thoroughly 
mixed. 

The following dyes are suitable for this purpose: 


Alizarine Blue SKY (oil sol.) 
Alizarine Green, C, V 
Brilliant Green 
Brilliant Scarlet (oil sol.) 
Cerasine Dyes 


Ceres Dyes 
Diamond Fuchsine 
Diamond Orange 
Eosin S 
Fat Dyes 


Indazine (oil sol.) 
Nigrosine Base 
Oil Soluble Dyes 
Rhodamine B, G, 6G 
Safranine 


8. Use of Dyestuffs for Coloring Food Products.—Coloring matters 
have long been used for the tinting or dyeing of various food products. 
In former times many natural dyes were employed for this purpose, a good 
example being the coloring of butter yellow by the use of Annatto. In 
preserving fruits and vegetables, it often happens that the natural colors 
with which we are familiar in the fresh material are lost or changed, and 
in order to give the preserved product a more natural appearance, recourse 
is had to addition of suitable coloring matters. With the advent of the 
coal-tar dyes, it was not long before many of them were used in the coloring 
of food products, confections, liquors, etc. The practice became so wide¬ 
spread that considerable opposition was aroused in this country over the 
use of “ poisonous aniline dyes in materials used for food purposes. As 
a result the U. S. Government had a very thorough investigation of the 
matter made with the result that it authorized the use of certain coal-tar 
dyestuffs for the coloring of such products. At the present time these 
dyes comprise the following: 


Amaranth Light Greer. SF, yellowish Sudan I 

Butter Yellow Naphthol Yellow S Tartrazine 

Erythrosine Orange I Yellow AB 

Indigo Carmine Ponceau 3R Yellow OB 

These colors have been selected for permitted use in foods and beverages 
on account of their known harmless character, and furthermore their 
methods of manufacture are such that pure products, free from any poi¬ 
sonous ingredients, can be obtained. 

All of the colors belong to the class of acid dyes with the exception of the 
last two, which are fat soluble dyes. 

The number of food products which are customarily artificially colored 
is very large, including butter and cheese, liquors, wines, distilled liquors, 
egg powders, custard, blanc-mange, jellies, chocolates, candies and con- 
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fections of all sorts, cakes, lemonades and soft drinks of various kinds, mus¬ 
tard, pickles, ices, preserved and canned fruits and canned vegetables. 
Dyes used for coloring food products must be very soluble, and the solu¬ 
tions must not show turbidity on standing. Besides the coal-tar dyes 
specified above, there are also a number of preparations from various 
natural dyes used in coloring foods and beverages. 

9. Use of Dyestuffs as Indicators.—Some of the dyestuffs may be used 
as indicators in chemical analysis by reason of their sensitiveness to 
alkalies or acids. Congo Red, for example, is very sensitive to acids, 
turning from a bright red color to a dark blue in the presence of acid. 
Some dyestuffs, in fact that have no value for purposes of dyeing, are very 
useful as indicators, such as Methyl Orange or Orange III. Other dyes 
useful as indicators are as follows: 


Acid Magenta 
Alizarine Red 
Alizarine Blue S 
Alizarine Green 
Alkali Green 
Benzo Purpurine B 
Congo Red 


Croceine 
Erythrosine 
Fast Red 
Fluoresceine 
Indigo Carmine 
Magdala Red 


Malachite Green 
Methyl Green 
Methyl Orange 
Methyl Violet 
Phenolphthalein 
Tropaeoline 


10. Use of Dyestuffs in Medicine.—Many dyestuffs have been used in 
clinical analysis as microscopic stains, and specially purified products 
have long been manufactured for this purpose. Also some dyes or dye¬ 
stuff intermediates have been used as drugs on account of their specific 
physiological effects, as for example, Methylene Blue and Phenolphthalein. 
Recently it has been shown that certain dyes possess strong antiseptic 
properties and may be used to excellent advantage in the treatment of 
wounds to prevent gangrene, or in certain diseases where strong antiseptics 
are needed, as when dealing with the invasion of streptococcus, gonococcus, 
and parasitic bacilli. An acridine dye known as Flavine is particularly 
valuable, as are also Malachite Green, Brilliant Green and Acid Scarlet R. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


TESTING OF DYESTUFFS 


1. To Obtain the Money Value of a Dyestuff Sample.—In the 

testing of a dyestuff sanaple for its money value it is, of course, necessary 
to test it in comparison with another sample of the same (or a strictly 
similar) dyestuff of a known or established money value. Take two 
samples of Wool Blue and prepare solutions of the same containing 2.5 
grams per liter, labeling them and Prepare two dyebaths con¬ 

taining the same amount of water, acid, and glaubersalt, and add 10 cc. of 
the respective dyestuff solutions. Then dye two test skeins of woolen 
yarn identical in character and weight in these baths, maintaining carefully 
the same conditions as to temperature and time of dyeing in both cases. 
After dyeing in the usual manner for forty-five minutes, remove the two 
skeins, squeeze the excess of liquor back into the respective dyebaths, apd 
then dry up portions of the two skeins. Now compare these for depth of 
color and set aside the heavier shade for comparison; continue dyeing the 
weaker shade, adding to the dyebath sufficient of its respective color to 
bring the shade to a match with the other sample. The amounts of the 
two dyestuff solutions used to produce the same depth of shade will be 
inversely proportional to the values of the respective dyes, so if the actual 
money value of one of the samples is known it is a simple matter to calcu¬ 
late the relative value of the second. For example, suppose that on the 
first dyeing, sample A proved to be strongest dyestuff; on continuing 
the dyeing of B,” it was necessary to use 2.5 cc. more dye solution to 
match A further, suppose that sample “ A was priced at 42 cents 
per pound. What would be the relative money value of B 


Then 

and 


Dye solution used for A,^’ 10 cc. 
Dye solution used for B,’^ 12.5 cc. 

12.5 : 10 = 42 : x 

10X42 ooA ^ . 

X— = 33.0 cents per pound. 


This method of testing the comparative strength or value of dyestuffs 
may be carried to a rather high degree of accuracy, but it is necessary that 
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the comparative dyetests be made under exactly the same conditions in 
every respect, and also that the eye be trained to match the depth of colors 
with great accuracy. The amounts of the dye solutions should be accu¬ 
rately measured by means of a graduated pipette, and exactly the same 
amounts of sulphuric acid and glaubersalt should also be taken by means of 
definitely measured solutions; and further the total volume of each dyebath 
should be the same. To insure the most accurate results, it is best to carry 
out a second dyeing of the weaker sample, using the required amount of its 
solution added to the bath all at one time. This is especially desirable if the 
second sample has been brought to a match by a number of successive addi¬ 
tions of the color solution. For instance, in the sample quoted above, 
suppose the several additions of the color solution of B to have been as 
follows: 

First, 10 cc. Fourth, 0.5 cc. 

Second, 1 cc. Fifth, 0.3 cc. 

Third, 0.5 cc. Sixth, 0.2 cc. 

making in all 12.5 cc. It would be better then to dye another skein, using 
12.5 cc. as a first addition to the dyebath. It will frequently be found 
that a slightly increased amount of the dye solution will be required to 
bring this second test to a match. This is accounted for by the fact that 
the prolonged dyeing necessitated by the numerous additions to the bath 
will cause an abnormal absorption of dyestuff. 

If properly carried out, this method of analysis is capable of giving 
results accurate to within at least 5 per cent, provided the samples being 
tested are the same kind of dyestuff. If, however, the dyes are not quite 
of the same tone of color, some difficulty may be experienced in judging 
accurately the point at which the samples are matched and considerable 
skill in matching will be required to arrive at their proper valuation. 
The matching in this case may be usually rendered somewhat easier by 
observing the colors through red, blue, or yellow glasses, which have the 
effect of cutting out certain undesirable tones. Furthermore, the eye is 
more sensitive to differences in intensity of some colors than in others; for 
instance, it is quite difficult to detect small differences in the depth of 
yellow colors, whereas in blues or reds small differences are easily detected. 
Violet colors and reddish tones of blue are also rather difficult to match 
accurately; and dull and broken tones of any color are harder to approxi¬ 
mate than clear and bright tones. It is not well to employ too heavy shades 
for comparison, or the accuracy of the method will be much impaired. 

As sometimes one dyestuff may exhaust better in the first bath than 
another corresponding dye, or even with the same dyestuff it is at times 
possible to mix with it some chemical to cause it to exhaust better than 
when pure, in the practical testing of dyes it is best to make an exhaust test. 
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This is done by diluting the dyebath used for the first dyeing to its original 
volume, and without the further addition of dyestuff or . reagents, to dye a 
second test skein. The intensity of the dyeing thus obtained will measure 
the degree of exhaustion of the dyestuff in the first bath. 

It is not well to employ too heavy shades for comparison; as a rule, 
from 1 to 1 per cent dyeings will be found quite satisfactory for most colors. 
In the case of black dyes, however, where it is necessary to obtain a com¬ 
parison of the tone of black produced, it will, of course, be necessary to 
use more than 1 per cent of dyestuff. 

In cases where the test skeins must be mordanted or otherwise treated 
before or after the dyeing, care must be taken that the several skeins 
employed in the tests receive exactly the same manner and degree of treat¬ 
ment. In order to insure the proper conditions it is best to mordant all 
the test skeins used simultaneously and together in the same bath; and 
this should also be done where any after-treatment of the dyeing is required. 

Make a comparative test of two samples of a substantive cotton color; 
two samples of a basic color for cotton, mordanting with tannin-antimony; 
two samples of an alizarine color for wool on a chrome mordant; and two 
samples of an anthracene color for wool, after-mordanting with chrome. 
In all these cases make exhaust tests in the same dyebath. 

2. To Determine if a Dyestuff is Simple or Mixed.—A large number of 
the dyestuffs on the market are not simple or single coloring matters, but 
consist of two or more dyestuffs mixed together. This mixing of colors is 
practiced for the purpose of altering the tone of the dyestuff; or for the 
forming of various colors, such as the production of a green by mixing a 
blue and a yellow dye. It is also practiced for the purpose of adulterating 
various dyes with others of cheaper quality. 

\; The presence of mixtures in a dyestuff, however, must not always be 
taken as evidence of sophistication. In the manufacture of dyestuffs it 
often happens that successive lots of the same coloring matter do not 
exhibit precisely the same tone, but it is very desirable to the dyer that 
the dyestuff as sold should always be of exactly the same tone. The man¬ 
ufacturer, therefore, adopts a standard, and tones the various lots to 
match this standard by the proper addition of suitable but similar dyes. 
Therefore a dyestuff may be a perfectly true article and yet show evidence 
of mixed colors. The amount of mixture, however, under these circum¬ 
stances is very small; whereas admixture for purposes of sophistication 
is usually rather large. 

A simple test of considerable practical value for detecting a mixture of 
dyes is as follow;s: Moisten a small sheet of paper with water, place a Mttle 
of the dyestuff on one end of the paper and then blow the breath across it 
so as to scatter the dyestuff in fine particles over the paper. A mixture of 
dyes will generally give a mottled appearance of several colors. A modi- 
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fication of this test, which at times will yield better results, is to place some 
concentrated sulphuric acid in a porcelain dish, and then sprinkle a little 
of the suspected dyestuff over the surface of the acid. If particles of differ¬ 
ent dyes (even though they may be of the same color originally) are present 
they will generally show different colors on contact with the acid, causing 
them to be easily detected. Prepare a green dyestuff by making an inti¬ 
mate mixture of one part Naphthol Yellow and three parts Wool Blue, and 
test the mixture so obtained by the two methods just given. 

A further method of testing depends on the difference in the capillari¬ 
ties of the two dyestuffs when in solution. A portion of the suspected dye¬ 
stuff is dissolved in water and a single drop of the solution placed on a piece 
of filter (or blotting) paper. If the dyestuff is a mixture, two rings of color 
will generally be observed as the drop of solution spreads out over the paper. 
Test the green mixed dyestuff, as prepared above, in this manner, and 
observe the result. Sometimes this test may be rendered more distinct by 
using an alcoholic solution of the dyestuff. Make this test with a drop 
from an alcoholic solution of a mixture of Methyl Violet and Safranine. 

3. To Determine the Class to which a Dyestuff Belongs.—It is often 
desirable to ascertain the chemical character of a sample of unknown 
dyestuff; that is to say, the classification of a coloring matter with reference 
to its dyeing properties. With reference to these properties, nearly all 
dyes may be broadly classified into four general groups, as follows: 

(а) Acid dyes, including those that are dyed in an acid bath and which 
consist of the salts of color acids. 

(б) Basic dyes, including those that are dyed in neutral or alkaline 
baths, and which consist of the salts of color bases. 

(c) Substantive dyes, including those that dye both animal and vege¬ 
table fibers, and which consist principally of benzidine and allied deriva¬ 
tives. 

(d) Mordant dyes, including those that do not dye either the animal or 
vegetable fibers directly, but which form color-lakes with various metallic 
oxides. These dyes consist mostly of anthracene derivatives and allied 
compounds of an phenolic nature. .This classification, however, must not 
be taken as absolute and rigid, as one class may merge into another in 
almost an imperceptible manner, and there are dyestuffs which exhibit 
the characteristics of more than one; for instance, there are dyes which 
may be dyed in an acid bath, and would consequently be considered as 
acid dyes, but which also dye on metallic mordants, and hence would also 
be included among the mordant colors. 

Again, basic dyes may also be dyed in baths more or less strongly acid; 
and substantive dyes may be dyed (on wool, for instance) from neutral, 
acid, or alkaline baths, or may even be dyed on mordants. So it may be 
seen that it is not such a simple matter, after all^ to quickly decide as to 
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what class a dyestuff is to be referred. This problem can only be solved by 
a series of systematic tests, which should be carried out in the following 
manner: 

A solution of the dyestuff should be made of a strength of about 5 grams 
per liter, using distilled water as the solvent. The solution is best made by 
first boiling the coloring matter with about 200 cc. of the water for ten to 
fifteen minutes, and then diluting the solution to 1 liter by the addition 
of cold water. The following dye-tests are then carried out with this 
solution: 

(a) A test skein of scoured woolen yarn is mordanted by boiling for 
one-half hour in a bath containing 3 per cent of chrome and 4 per cent of 
tartar; washed well, and then dyed in a bath containing 1 per cent of the 
dyestuff. If a skein of woolen yarn becomes dyed, and especially if most 
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of the color is extracted from the bath, the dyestuff in question may belong 
to the mordant-dyeing class, though the certainty of this can only be 
ascertained by the succeeding tests. If, however, the skein in this test 
does not become dyed, which is hardly likely, then it is positively known 
that the coloring matter under examination is not a mordant dye. 

(h) A second test skein of woolen yarn is dyed in a bath containing 10 
per cent of glaubersalt and 4 per cent of sulphuric acid, together with 1 
per cent of the dyestuff; the material is boiled for one-half hour, then 
squeezed out and washed well. If the wool remains undyed in this case, 
but was dyed in a test (a), almost positive assurance is afforded that the 
coloring matter in question is a mordant dyestuff. If, however, the wool is 
dyed, the coloring matter may be either an acid dyestuff belonging to the 
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after-chromed variety, or it might also be a basic or a substantive dye. 
This must be determined by the subsequent tests. 

If the result of these two tests leads to the indication of a mordant dye^ 
stuff, this may be confirmed by boiling a few cubic centimeters of the dye 
solution with separate solutions of chromium acetate and aluminium 
sulphate; if the dyestuff belongs to the mordant class, there will be a pre¬ 
cipitate of a color-lake in each case. If there is no precipitate, this would 
indicate that any dyeing obtained on the mordanted wool in test (a) does 
not proceed from the presence of a mordant dye. If the skeins are dyed 
in both tests (a) and (b), and the dyestuff solution also causes the precip¬ 
itation of a color-lake with the salts of chromium and aluminium, then it 
may reasonably be concluded that the coloring matter in question is a mor¬ 
dant dyestuff which also dyes wool from an acid bath. If no color-lake, 
however, is formed with the metallic salts, then the dyestuff is probably 
an acid color. 

(c) A test skein of woolen yarn is dyed in a bath containing 1 per cent 
of the dyestuff and 10 per cent of glaubersalt, being boiled for one-half 
hour then squeezed and washed well. If the wool remains undyed in this 
case, it indicates a mordant dye, as in the previous test (there are, however, 
certain substantive dyes which leave wool practically undyed under such 
conditions, and consequently, before judging definitely that the dyestuff 
belongs to the mordant class, the fact should be confirmed, as before 
described, by the precipitation of the metallic color). If the skein remains 
undyed in this test, but was dyed in test (6), the dyestuff is probably an 
after-treated mordant dye. If the skein is dyed in test (c), it may be either 
an acid, substantive, or basic dye. If the first, it would also have been 
dyed in test (6). 

{d) A skein of cotton yarn is dyed in a bath containing 1 per cent 
of the dyestuff and 10 per cent of common salt; boil for one-half hour, then 
squeeze, and wash well in water, and then in a dilute lukewarm soap bath. 
If the cotton is not dyed, the dye may belong to either the mordant, 
the acid, or the basic class. If to the first, its nature would have already 
been indicated by the previous test. If to the second, it would also have 
dyed the wool in test (b ), and probably in test (c). If to the third, the wool 
in test (c), and probably also in test (6), would have been dyed. If the 
cotton skein, however, in this test is well dyed and retains its color after 
soaping, it indicates that the dyestuff under examination belongs to the 
substantive class. 

(e) A skein of cotton yarn is worked in a bath containing 4 per cent of 
tannic acid for one-half hour at 180° F., then squeezed and worked for 
ten minutes in a cold bath containing 2 per cent of tartar emetic, then 
squeezed and well washed. This mordanted cotton skein is then dyed in a 
bath containing 1 per cent of the dyestuff for one-half hour at 160° F. 
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after which it is squeezed and well washed. If the cotton becomes dyed 
in this test, and the dyebath is rapidly and rather completely exhausted, 
the dyestuff may be regarded as a basic dye, in which case the wool in 
test (c) would also be dyed, though with some basic dyes only slightly 
so, and the cotton in test (d) would remain practically undyed. If the 
cotton skein in this test remains undyed or is only slightly dyed, the dye 
may be either an acid or a mordant color, the distinction between which 
would have already been made in the previous tests, 

4. Chemical Method of Distinguishing between Acid and Basic Dye¬ 
stuff.—These two classes of dyes may be rather easily distinguished by 
certain chemical tests as follows: 

(1) Basic dyes are not removed from an acidulated aqueous solution 
by agitation with ether, whereas acid dyes are taken up by the latter. 
Carry out the test as follows: Take a small quantity of Acid Violet (a 
portion the size of a grain of wheat is sufficient), and dissolve in about 5 cc. 
of dilute sulphuric acid; then add 5 cc. of ether and shake well. After 
settling, notice that the layer of ether has taken up the coloring matter, 
showing the presence of an acid dye. Repeat the test, using Methylene 
Blue, and notice that the ethereal layer is not colored. A sample contain¬ 
ing a mixture of acid and basic dye (which, however, is hardly likely, as 
dyes of different classes are seldom mixed together) may be completely 
separated by this test, the acid dye being completely extracted by the ether. 

(2) Caustic soda precipitates most basic dyes from their aqueous solu¬ 
tions (the safranine class ^excepted), whereas acid dyes are not so precip¬ 
itated. Take about 5 cc. of an aqueous solution of Acid Violet in a test- 
tube, add about 5 cc. of cd,ustic soda solution (1 : 10) and warm gently. 
Notice that the solution remains clear. Repeat the test, using a solution 
of Magenta, and notice that a precipitate is formed. Repeat the test again, 
using a dilute solution of Safranine, and notice that no precipitate is pro¬ 
duced. (In the latter test, if a concentrated solution of Safranine is used, a 
precipitate will form.) 

(3) Aqueous solutions of basic dyes are precipitated by addition of the 
so-called tannin reagent,^' whereas acid dyes are not so precipitated. 
This is probably the best means of separating basic from acid dyes. The 
tannin reagent is prepared by dissolving 25 grams of tannic acid and 25 
grams of sodium acetate in 250 cc. water. Add a few drops of this reagent 
to a dilute (1 per cent) solution of Acid Violet and warm gently; notice 
that no precipitate is formed. Repeat the test, using a dilute solution of 
Magenta; the latter will produce a precipitate. 

Test several samples of unknown dyes in order to determine whether 
they belong to the acid or the basic class. 

6. Detection of Adulterations in Dyestuffs.— Commercial dyestuffs are 
frequently adulterated with common salt (sodium chloride), glaubersalt 
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(sodium sulphate), soda ash (sodium carbonate), dextrin, starch, sugar, and 
Epsom salts. The presence of such substances, however does not always 
indicate intentional adulteration; for in their manufacture many dyes are 
salted out ’’ from solution, or precipitated by strong brine solutions, and 
therefore would nearly always show the presence of varying amounts of 
common salt. Again in the manufacture of dyestuffs, it is desirable to pre¬ 
pare products of uniform strength, and as the different lots of manufactured 
dye seldom show exactly the same strength, a definite standard must be 
adopted to which weaker lots are brought up by the addition of a stronger 
dye while too strong a lot of dyestuff is diluted to the standard by the 
addition of suitable neutral salts. The occurrence of a large proportion of 
the above-mentioned salts in the dyestuff must, however, be taken as 
indicating intentional adulteration. For basic dyes sodium chloride and 
dextrin are chiefly used; for the acid dyes sodium sulphate is employed, 
and for the substantive dyes either sodium chloride or sulphate may be 
used. Dextrin in some cases is added to increase the solubility of the 
dyestuff. 

(A) Detection of Sodium Chloride .—As silver nitrate forms an insoluble 
white precipitate of silver chloride when added to a solution of common 
salt, this reagent is used for the test. In many cases the test may be carried 
out by simply dissolving a small quantity of the dyestuff in water, adding a 
few drops of nitric acid (to prevent the precipitation of any other salt of 
silver besides the chloride), and then a few drops of a solution of silver 
nitrate, when the production of a white precipitate will indicate the pres¬ 
ence of a chloride. This method, however, is not always reliable, as many 
dyestuffs are hydrochlorides of color-bases (basic dyes), or give insoluble 
salts of silver, in which cases the formation of a white precipitate would not 
necessarily indicate the presence of common salt. It is best to ignite a 
portion of the dyestuff in a porcelain crucible, so as to burn off all volatile 
and organic matter, leaving only mineral matter in the ash. Dissolve the 
ash in water, add a few drops of nitric acid and then the silver nitrate; a 
white precipitate of silver chloride will be formed if common salt is present. 
A few dyes, such as the Eosins, leave chlorides (or bromides or iodides) in 
the ash after ignition; hence this test would not be satisfactory. For 
such dyes, the aqueous solution of the coloring matter should be acidulated 
with dilute sulphuric acid, then shaken up with ether. The dyestuff will 
be dissolved out by the ether, leaving any common salt which may be pres¬ 
ent in the aqueous layer. The later may be removed and tested with 
silver nitrate as described above. If the dyestuff is soluble in alcohol, the 
coloring matter may first be extracted by warming with this solvent, and 
the test for comtnon salt may then be made with the residue. 

(1) Testing for Salt in Acid Yellow .—Dissolve a small portion of the 
pure dyestuff in water, add a couple of drops of dilute nitric acid and a few 
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drops of silver nitrate solution; no precipitate will be produced. Repeat 
latest using a sample of the dyestuff containing common salt, and notice 
the formation of a white precipitate of silver chloride (which will be more 
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the hydroehloride of the color-base, a precipitate of silver chloride mh te 
formed thou* no common salt is present. Place a small quantity of the 
dyestuff in a porcelain crucible, and ignite until all organic matter is com- 
Setely burned away; dissolve the ash in a small quantity of water acidu- 
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lated with a few drops of nitric acid, and test with silver nitrate 
cipitate will be produced. Repeat this test, using a sample of 
containing comnoLon salt and note the formation of a precipitate 
chloride. 

(3) Testing for Salt in Eosin .—Place a small quantity of pi 
in a porcelain crucible and ignite as above described; on dissolvin 
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from the bottom layer pour off the ethereal layer and repeat the extraction 
with fresh ether. Withdraw the aqueous layer by means of a pipette, and 
test it with silver nitrate as usual; no precipitate will be produced. Repeat 
this test, using a sample of Eosin containing common salt, and notice 
that a precipitate of silver chloride will be formed. 

(4) Testmg for Salt in Orange 11 .—Place a small sample of the pure dye 
in a test-tube and dissolve in 10 cc. of warm alcohol; it should be com¬ 
pletely soluble. Repeat this test, using a sample of the dye containing 
common salt; notice that a residue is left. Dissolve this in water and test 
with silver nitrate as usual; a precipitate of silver chloride will be produced. 

(B) Detection of Sodium Sulphate .—Sulphates in general are detected 
by the addition of barium chloride to their solution, whereby an insoluble 
white precipitate of barium sulphate is formed. The presence of sulphates 
in the ash of a dyestuff does not necessarily indicate adulteration with 
glaubersalt, as many dyes are themselves sulphonated compounds, and on 
ignition leave sodium sulphate in the ash. The best procedure for testing 
for glaubersalt in a dyestuff is as follows: Dissolve some pure Benzopur- 
purine in a small amount of water, add a few drops of dilute hydrochloric 
acid (to prevent other compounds of barium being precipitated), then a 
solution of barium chloride as long as a precipitate forms. This precipitate, 
which consists of barium sulphonate, is filtered off, washed, and boiled 
with a solution of ammonium carbonate. This converts it into barium 
carbonate; filter again, and wash the residue of barium carbonate, and then 
add dilute hydrochloric acid to the latter, when it should be completely 
dissolved. Repeat the test, using a sample of Benzopurpurine containing 
glaubersalt. The precipitate obtained with barium chloride, in this case, 
consists of a mixture of barium sulphonate and barium sulphate. On boil¬ 
ing this with ammonium carbonate, only the sulphonate is converted into 
barium cabonate, and on finally dissolving in hydrochloric acid, the barium 
sulphate will be left as an insoluble residue, thus showing the presence of 
glaubersalt in the original dye. Another method for testing for sulphates 
is to precipitate the dyestuff from its aqueous solution by the addition of 
pure common salt to complete saturation. The precipitated dyestuff with 
excess of salt is filtered off, the filtrate acidulated with a few drops of hydro¬ 
chloric acid and tested with barium chloride solution. The formation of a 
white precipitate will indicate the presence of glaubersalt in the original 
dyestuff. This method, however, is not very satisfactory, as it is usually 
difficult to precipitate the dyestuff completely from its solution. Another 
method of testing for sulphates is to dissolve the dyestuff in strong warm 
alcohol (where this is possible), and as glaubersalt is insoluble in alcohol 
it will be left as a white residue (as in the case of common salt). This is 
to be dissolved in water and tested with barium chloride in the usual 
manner. 
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(C) Detection of Soda As/i— This substance is frequently added to 
Eosins, and sometimes to substantive dyes. It is detected by dissolving a 
sample of the dye in water, and adding hydrochloric acid to the solution 
when an effervescence will be produced due to the liberation of carbon 
dioxide gas from the carbonate present. For example: Dissolve some pure 
Eosin in a little water and add a few drops of dilute hydrochloric acid; 
no effervescence will occur. Repeat the test, using a sample of Eosin 
containing sodium carbonate; a vigorous effervescence will be noted. 

(D) Detection of Epsom Salis.—This consists of magnesium sulphate, 
and is occasionaly added as an adulterant to dyes. The presence of 
the sulphate is detected in the manner described under the test for sodium 
sulphate. The presence of the magnesium is shown in the following 
manner; Place a portion of Methyl Violet containing magnesium sulphate 
in a porcelain crucible; ignite until all carbon and volatile matter is burned 
away. Dissolve the .ash in hot dilute hydrochloric acid, and filter, if 
necessary. Neutralize the filtrate with ammonia water and add a solution 
of sodium phosphate. After standing for a short time a crystalline pre¬ 
cipitate (of magnesium ammonium phosphate) is formed, showing the 
presence of a magnesium salt in the original dyestuff. 

(E) Detection of Dextrin .—This impurity can usually be recognized 
by the peculiar odor dextrin gives on dissolving the dye in warm water. 
It may best be tested for as follows: Take a small sample of Mqthyl 
Violet containing dextrin; extract the coloring matter with absolute 
alcohol; the dextrin will be left as a residue. Dissolve the latter in a 
small quantity of warm water and notice the peculiar odor of the dissolving 
dextrin. Dextrin is frequently added to paste dyes and to basic dyes. 

(F) Detection of Starch .—This impurity may be separated from the 
dyestuff by treating with cold water, in which the starch is insoluble. It 
may then be recognized as follows: Take a sample of Eosin containing 
starch; extract the coloring matter with cold water; dissolve the residue 
of starch in a little boiling water, and add a few drops of a solution of iodine 
in potassium iodide. A deep blue color will be produced, indicating the 
presence of starch. 

(G) Detection of Sugar .—This impurity is frequently added to crystalline 
dyes, as it occurs in the crystalline form itself. Its presence may be shown 
as follows: Take a sample of Magenta containing sugar; extract with 
absolute alcohol. The dyestuff passes into solution, whereas the sugar 
remains practically insoluble, and becomes nearly colorless. Heat the 
residue in a test-tube and notice the odor of caramel, indicating the presence 
of sugar. 

6. Determination of the Capillary Speed of Dyestuffs. —By the capillary 
speed of a dyestuff is meant the height to which its solution will rise in 
a given time through porous paper (filter or blotting paper). This factor 
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is only a relative number, and is usually compared with pure water as a 
standard. 

Take five strips of blotting paper measuring 5 ins. in length, and § in. 
in width; make a mark on each strip 1 in. from the end. Immerse one of 
these strips in a small beaker containing pure water so that the surface of 
the water comes exactly to the 1-in. mark on the paper. Sustain the strip 
in a perpendicular position, and allow it to remain in the water for just one 
minute. Then measure the height to which the water has risen on the 
paper. Repeat the test with a fresh strip of paper, using a 1 per cent solu¬ 
tion of Magenta, and after one minute measure the height to which the 
color has ascended. Repeat the test further on 1 per cent solutions of 
Naphthol Yellow, Acid Violet, and Malachite Green. Tabulate the results 
obtained as follows: 


Solution. 

Distance Color 
Rises. 

Compared with 
Water as = lOO, 

"Water. 


100 

Magenta.. 


[Naphthol Yellow S.. 



Acid Violet.'. 



Malachite Green.. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TESTS IN DYEING 

1. The Amount of Dyestuff Necessary for a Full Shade.—This factor 
may be determined by dyeing- test skeins with increasing amounts of dye¬ 
stuff until no further increase in shade is observed. Proceed as follows: 
Use six test skeins of woolen yarn (No. 1 to No. 6) of the same weight, dye 
them respectively with the following amounts of Acid Violet, employing 
the usual acid hath and method of dyeing: 

No. 1, with 1 per cent of dyestuff 
No. 2, with 2 per cent of dyestuff 
No. 3, with 3 per’cent of dyestuff 
No. 4, with 4 per cent of dyestuff 
No. 5, with 5 per cent of dyestuff 
No. 6, with 6 per cent of dyestuff 

After dyeing the samples are compared, and note is taken at which point 
the shade ceases to show a perceptible increase. The same method may be 
employed in other classes of dyes, using their respective methods of dyeing. 

2. To Determine the Degree of Exhaustion of the Dyebath.—By the 
exhaustion of the dyebath is meant the relative quantity of color absorbed 
by the fiber during the dyeing process. Proceed as follows: Dye a test 
skein of woolen yarn with 3 per cent of Acid Violet, 4 per cent of sulphuric 
acid, 20 per cent of glaubersalt, making the dyebath up to exactly 300 cc. 
and taking out 25 cc. of the solution before dyeing to preserve for com¬ 
parison in a test-tube. Carry out the dyeing operation in the usual manner; 
squeeze the excess of liquor from the skein back into the dyebath so as not 
to lose any of the solution. Make up the bath again to exactly 275 cc.; 
fill a graduated colorimetric tube with this solution; take 1 cc. of the 
original dyebath in another similar colorimetric tube, and dilute the latter 
with water until it exhibits the same intensity of color as the first tube. 
The de^ee of dilution required measures the degree of exhaustion of the 
dyebath. For example: 1 cc. of the original solution required to be diluted 
to 8.5 cc. to show the same intensity of color as the exhausted bath; hence 
the relative amount of dye left in the bath is 8.5 = 0.12, and the amount 
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absorbed must have been 0.88 or 88 per cent. Therefore the degree of 
exhaustion in this case would be 88 per cent. 

Pour the liquor taken from the exhausted bath back into the dye-bath, 
and without further addition of dyestuff or chemicals, dye another test 
skein of woolen yarn. After dyeing dry a portion and compare it with the 
first skein. The difference in intensity of the two dyeings will represent in a 
rough manner the degree of exhaustion. Now continue the dyeing of the 
second skein by adding to the bath sufficient dyestuff to bring the shade up 
to that of the first skein. Besides the dyestuff also add 2 per cent more of 
sulphuric acid, as some of the acid originally added will have been removed 
by the first dyeing. Note the amount of dyestuff added, and this will 
represent the amount originally absorbed from the first bath. For exam¬ 
ple: it required the further addition of 2.5 per cent of Acid Violet to match 
the second dyeing to the first; hence, the degree of exhaustion would be 
2.5-i-3X100 = 83.3 per cent, which is a rather close approximation to the 
result obtained by the first method. The first method is the more accurate, 
but in some cases the bath after dyeing has a different color from that of 
starting, and, again, some dyes (mordant colors) give solutions which do 
not accurately represent the color obtained by dyeing; in which cases the 
latter method only could be used. 

3. To Determine the Correct Amount of Mordant to Use, —Mordant 
six test skeins of woolen yarn each with 4 per tent of tartar and the following 
amounts of chrome: 

(1) 1 per cent (4) 5 per cent 

(2) 2 per cent (5) 8 per cent 

(3) 3 per cent (6) 12 per cent 

Enter at 140° F., raise to boiling, and mordant for forty-five minutes; 

wash, and dye the skeins all together with 3 per cent of Alizarine Red 
in the usual manner. Rinse and dry. Compare the several skeins, and 
by selecting the best color thus determine which percentage of chrome is 
the proper one to use. For nearly all purposes of mordanting it has been 
found that about 3 per cent of chrome gives the best results. A larger 
amount of chrome appears to oxidize the wool and causes bad shades in 
dyeing; this is known as over-chroming and the wool becomes harsh 
and brittle. 

4. To Determine the Degree of Exhaustion of the Mordant Bath.— 

Mordant a test skein of woolen yarn in a bath containing 300 cc. of water, 
3 per cent of chrome, 4 per cent of tartar. Enter at 140° F., raise to boiling, 
and mordant for forty-five minutes. Squeeze back the liquor from the 
skein into the bath and wash well. Add sufficient water to the mordant 
bath to bring its volume up to 300 cc. again, and without further additions, 
mordant a second skein in a similar manner. Repeat in the same way with 
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a third skein. Then dye the three skeins together with 3 per cent Alizarine 
Red in the usual manner, and finally compare the skeins for depth of shade 
in order to determine the relative exhaustion of the mordant bath. 

Repeat this test, using a mordanting bath of 300 cc. of water, 3 per 
cent of chrome, 2 per cent of lactic acid, 2 per cent of sulphuric acid. Mor¬ 
dant three test skeins successively in the manner above described and dye 
again with 3 per cent of Alizarine Red. Compare these for depth of shade 
to determine the relative exhaustion of the bath and also to determine if 
the exhaustion is the same in the second case as in the first. 



Fig. 297. —Calender for Giving Silk Finish on Cotton Cloth. 

6. To Show the Dichroic Property of a Dyestuff.—Coloring matters 
are known as dichroic when they change their tone with change of 
intensity. Magenta, for instance, in heavy shades is a red color, while in 
light tints it changes to a bluish pink. To show this property proceed 
. as follows: Dye six skeins of woolen yarn with Magenta, using 10 per cent 
of glaubersalt in each dyebath together with the following amounts of 
dyestuff: 


(1) 3 per cent 

(4) 0.5 

per cent 

(2) 2 per cent 

(5) 0.1 

per cent 

(3) 1 per cent 

(6) 0.01 per cent 


Enter at 100° F., raise to 180° F., and dye for thirty minutes. Observe 
the different tones in the colors obtained with change of concentration. 

The dichroic nature of a coloring matter may also be observed with its 
solution. Take a small quantity of Magenta and dissolve in 5 cc. of water 
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a test-tube; pour out half of this solution into a second test-tube and 
ate with an equal quantity of water. Pour out half of the second solu- 
n into a third test-tube, and dilute again with four times the amount of 
ter. Compare the colors of the three solutions, and notice the effect of 
ation on the tone of the original color. In the same manner test the 
hroic properties of Eosin, Methyl Violet, and Malachite Green. 

6. Effect of Dichroism in the Compounding of Shades.—Dye a test 
an of woolen yarn with 3 per cent of Auramine, and another with 3 per 
it of Magenta. Then dye two more skeins, the one with xV c^nt of 
ramine and the other with xV cent of Magenta. Notice that the 
ramine is not especially dichroic, whereas the Magenta is markedly so. 
w dye a skein with a mixture of 2 per cent of Auramine and 3 per cent 
Magenta, and another skein with 2 per cent of Auramine and 1 per cent 
Magenta, and a third skein with 2 per cent of Auramine and xV pcr cent 
Magenta. Notice the wide difference in the character of the colors 
gained; for while the Magenta in the first case (3 per cent) excercises 
j function of a red dye, in the last case (xV pcr cent) it acts as a violet 
3stuff; hence the effect is entirely different in kind. Next dye a skein 
;h per cent of Auramine and xV per cent of Magenta, and another skein 
h 2 per cent of Auramine and 2 per cent of Magenta. Theoretically, 
i first color should be a reduced tint of the second; but practically it 
1 be seen that the two colors are of entirely different orders. This is 
ised by the wide variation in the color of the Magenta with different 
icentrations. From this it will be seen that the dichroic property of 
yes tuff has an important bearing on its mixing qualities with other dyes 
the compounding of shades. A red and a blue dye when used together 
heavy shades may give a very satisfactory violet; but if the attempt 
nade to obtain a reduced tint of this violet by using small percentages 
the two colors in the same proportions, it will perhaps be found that a 
t of an entirely different color is obtained. The same is true when dealing 
ih green and orange colors. In order to become acquainted with the 
e mixing qualities of his dyestuffs, the dyer should be familiar with the 
ors they give with large, medium, and small percentages, and in the 
ring of his shades he must make due allowance for the change in tone of 
or of the dyes with varying concentration. 






CHAPTER XXXI 


CHEMICAL REACTIONS OF DYESTUFFS 

1. Identification of Dyes. —In order to identify any particular dye¬ 
stuff it is necessary to test it with various chemical reagents, whereby a 
series of chemical reactions is obtained, usually based on color changes. 
Tabulated reactions have been prepared of the various dyestuffs, and by 
reference to these it is usually possible to identify any individual coloring 
matter. Difficulty, however, will be experienced with coloring matters 
containing mixtures of two or more dyestuffs, as the reaction of one of the 
dyes in the mixture may obscure the reaction of the other dye. In the 
case of many mixtures it is practically impossible to determine accurately 
the exact dyestuffs present unless some method is available for the separa¬ 
tion of the dyes. 

Considerable evidence as to the identity of a dyestuff is furnished by its 
dyeing properties toward cotton and wool. In this manner it will be pos¬ 
sible to determine if the dyestuff in question is acid or basic, etc., and this 
method of classification will eliminate many uncertain possibilities. 

In the following experiments, to illustrate the results of the reactions 
given, the dyestuff Auramine is taken as an example. 

2. Solubility Tests. —(a) With Water. —Take about 0.1 gram of the 
dyestuff and add to 20 cc. of distilled water in a test-tube; shake well, and 
then boil; observe the relative solubility. Auramine is very soluble. 
(6) With Alcohol. —Repeat the test, using alcohol in place of water; note 
the relative solubility and the color of the solution. Auramine is very 
soluble with a yellow color, (c) With Ether. —Repeat the test, using 
ether; Auramine is insoluble, (d) With Benzene. —Repeat the test, 
using benzene; Auramine is insoluble. 

3. Reaction with Sulphuric Acid. —(a) With Concentrated Acid. —A 
small quantity (on the tip of a penknife blade) of the dyestuff is added to 
about 5 cc. of pure concentrated sulphuric acid in a test-tube; shake 
well and note the color of the solution obtained. Auramine dissolves with 
effervescence (due to evolution of hydrochloric acid gas), and gives a 
Qolorless solution. (6) Dilution with Water.—KM a drop or two of the 
strong acid solution as obtained above to about 10 cc. of water in a test- 
tube, and note the reaction which occurs. Auramine on dilution gives a 

AOO 





6. Reaction with Nitric Acid.—To 5 cc. of the aqueous solution of the 
dyestuff add 5 cc. of a solution of nitric acid (containing 50 cc. of the strong 
acid per liter), and carry out the test as above. Auramine remains un¬ 
changed cold; boiling it gives a pale yellow solution, 

6. Reaction with Sodium Hydrate.—Carry out the test as above 
described, using 5 cc. of a solution of sodium hydrate (containing 100 cc. of 
sodium hydrate of sp. gr. 1.3 to 1 liter). If a precipitate is formed, add 
about 2 cc. of ether, and shake; observe if the ether extracts the f)recip- 
itated color from the caustic soda; then add a drop or two of acetic acid to 
the ethereal layer, and note any change. Auramine gives a white precipitate, 
extracted with ether, becoming yellowish on addition of acetic acid. 

7. Reaction with Ammonia.—Repeat the test as above given, using 
•5 cc. of commercial ammonia water. Auramine undergoes the same reac¬ 
tions as with sodium hydrate. 
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yellow color, (c) On Heating ,—The remainder of the strong acid solution 
is gradually heated to the boiling point. Auramine furnishes a pale brown¬ 
ish yellow solution. 

4. Reaction with Hydrochloric Acid.—Use an aqueous solution of the 
dyestuff containing 1 gram of dye per liter. To 5 cc. of this solution add 
5 cc. of a solution of hydrochloric acid (containing 100 cc. of the strong acid 
per liter); allow to stand for ten minutes, and note what reaction, if any, 
occurs. Auramine remains tmchanged. Now heat the solution to boiling 
and note any change that occurs; Auramine becomes decolorized. 


Fig. 298.—Beetling Machine for Heavy Linens and Cottons. 
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8. Reaction with Sodium Carbonate.—Repeat the test as given above, 
using 5 cc. of a solution of sodium carbonate (100 grams per liter). If a 
precipitate is formed with the cold solution, heat to boiling and observe if 
this causes the precipitate to redissolve. Auramine gives a milky yellow 
precipitate which remains insoluble on heating. 

9. Reaction with Tannin Reagent.—Carry out the test, using 5 cc. of a 
solution containing 100 grams of tannic acid dissolved in 500 cc. of water 
and mixed with a solution of 100 grams of sodium acetate in 500 cc. of 
water. If a precipitate is formed heat to boiling and note any change in its 
character. Auramine gives a yeUow precipitate, which, on boiling, becomes 
brown, resinous, and partially soluble. This reagent is useful for distin¬ 
guishing between acid and basic dyes, as the latter alone give a precipitate. 

10. Reaction with Alum.—Add to the aqueous solution of the dyestuff 
5 cc. of a solution of alum (containing 50 grams per liter). If a precipitate 
is formed, heat to boiling, and note any change that may occur. Aura¬ 
mine remains unchanged with the alum solution. Many of the acid 
dyes and nearly all of the mordant dyes give characteristic precipitates 
with alum. 

11. Reaction with Potassium Bichromate.—Add to the aqueous solu¬ 
tion of the dyestuff 5 cc. of a solution containing 50 grams of potassium 
bichromate per liter. If a precipitate is formed, heat to boiling, and note 
any change that may ocqur. Auramine gives a yellow precipitate, which 
on heating becomes resinous and for the most part dissolves. The 
majority of the basic dyes are precipitated by this reagent, as is also 
the case with most of the mordant dyes; only a few of the acid dyes are 
thus precipitated. 

12. Reaction with Ferric Chloride.—Add to the aqueous solution of the 
dyestuff 5 cc. of a solution containing 100 grams of ferric chloride per liter; 
note the reaction and then heat to boiling and observe any further change. 
Auramine remains unchanged in the cold solution; on heating the solution 
becomes turbid and of a brownish yellow color. 

13. Reaction with Stannous Chloride.—Add to the aqueous solution 
of the dyestuff 5 cc. of a solution containing 100 grams of stannous chloride 
per liter (with shfBcient hydrochloric acid to yield a clear solution). After 
standing ten minutes, heat to boiling, and note the reactions which occur. 
Auramine remains imchanged. A large number of dyestuffs either give 
characteristic precipitates, or become decolorized. 

14. Reaction with Bleaching Powder.—Add to the aqueous solution of 
the dyestuff 5 cc. of a solution of bleaching powder of 1.5° Tw. strength. 
After standing for ten minutes, heat to boiling, and note any changes which 
occur. Auramine gives a dirty, pale yellow precipitate, which, on heating 
turns to a dirty red color. 
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15. Reaction with Zinc Dust.—Add to the aqueous solution of the dye- 
buff about 1 gram of zinc dust and 5 cc. of ammonia water; shake w(dl 
nd then heat to boiling; filter at once, and note if the filtrate if decolorized 
ecomes colored again on exposure to the air. Auramine gives a colorless 
Itrate, and the color does not reappear on exposure to the air; but tlu^ 
recipitate left on the filter gradually becomes yellowish on standing. TIui 
elutions of nearly all dyes are decolorized by this reagent, and many dyc^s 
ive a characteristic reappearance of color on exposure to the air. The. 
)ss of color is caused by the reduction of the coloring matter, which may 
e converted either into a leuco (colorless) derivative (which allows of the 



Fig. 299.—Sizing Machine for Skein Yarn. 

riginal dyestuff being again formed on oxidation in the air), or bo (uitircdy 
estroyed. In the latter case no reappearance of color will be shown on 
xidation. \ 

16. Reaction with Zinc Dust and Acetic Acid.—Repeat the above tost 

s given, using, however, 5 cc. of acetic acid in place of the ammonia, 
mramine becomes blue on acid reduction. Many d} 

.cteristic colors with this test, .while some are der“’ 
n many cases the original colors reappear on expose 
Test the following dyestuffs in the same 
nine: 




i 


lagenta 
k.cid Violet 4R 


Benzopurpurino 
Alkali Blup 
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TABULATION OF RESULTS WITH CHEMICAL REAGENTS. 


l^Test. 

1. 

Auramine. 

2. 

Acid Violet 4R. 

3. 

Alkali Blue R. 


Water. 

Very sol. 

Quite sol. 

Quite sol. 

Solubility in 

Alcohol. 

Very sol. 

Quite sol. 

Quite sol. 

Ether. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Slightly soluble. 


Benzene. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Concentrated 

Solution. 

Colorless. 

Dark brown. 

Red brown. 

Dilution. 

Yellow. 

Violet. 

Blue ppt. 

sulphuric 

acid. 

Heating. 

Brown-yellow. 

Dark yellow- 
brown. 

.Dark brown. 

Dilute hydro- 

Cold. 

No change. 

No change- 

Blue ppt. 

chloric acid. 

Heating. 

Decolorized. 

No change. 

Blue ppt. 

Dilute nitric i 

Cold. 

No change. 

No change. 

Blue ppt. 

acid. ' 

Heating. 

Pale yellow. 

No change. 

Turns green. 

Sodium hy- 

Cold. 

Extraction 

White ppt. 

Color extracted. 

Colorless. 

No change. 

drate. 

. with ether. 



Ammonia. 

Sodium car- 

Cold. 

r Cold. 

As above. 

Yellow milky 
ppt. 

No change. 

Colorless. 




bonate. 

, Heating. 






Tannin reagent 

f Cold. 
Heating. 

Yellow ppt. 
Brown, resinous; 

No change. 

No change. 

No change. 



i 

partly sol. 



Alum. < 

f Cold. 

1 Heating. 

' Cold. 
Heating. 

No change. 

No change.. 
Yellow ppt. 
Resinous; 
mostly dis¬ 

Darker. 

Same. 

No change. 

No change. 

Blue ppt. 

Blue ppt. 

No ch ng . 

Potassium bi¬ 
chromate. 9 




solved. 




f Cold. 

No change. 
Brown-yellow. 



Ferric chloride < 

1 Heating. 






Stannous chlo¬ 

1 Cold. 

No change. 

No change. 

No change. 

No change. 


ride. 

Calcium hypo¬ 

1 Heating. 
f Cold. 

Blue ppt. 

Dirty yellow 

ppt. 

1 Dirty red color. 




chlorite. 

i Heating. 






Zinc dust and 

r Cold. 

1 Colorless. 

Colorless. 

Colorless. 

Exposed. 

j Colorless. 

Same. 

Blue. 

ammonia. 

. Precipitate. 

I Yellowish. 

1 






Zinc dust and 
acetic acid. 

r Cold. 

! Blue. 

Bluish pink. 

Colorless. 

■ Exposed. 

. Precipitate. 

j No change. 

Same. 

Blue. 


1 


















CHAPTER XXXII 


ANALYSIS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 

1. To Determine the Amount of Wool and Cotton in a Fabric.—A 

ii^eighed portion of the air-dry sample is boiled for ten minutes in a 5 
>er cent solution of caustic potash, then washed well first with fresh 
/ater and afterwards with water slightly acidulated with acetic acid to 
emove all trace of alkali.* The residue is air-dried and weighed. As 
he wool is dissolved by the alkali, the loss in weight corresponds to the 
mount of wool, while the residue represents the cotton. Record the 
esults as in the following example: 


Weight of sample. 5.25 grams 

After boiling in caustic potash. 1.06 grams 

Loss equals wool. 4.19 grams 

Residue equals cotton. 1.06 grams 


[ence: Wool = 79.8 per cent 

Cotton =20.2 per cent 

is the cotton present will suffer a slight loss in the process, it is customary 
o add 5 per cent of its weight to the cotton, and to subtract this amount 
rom that of the wool. With this correction the above figures become: 

Wool =78.79 per cent 
Cotton =21.21 per cent 

2. Analysis of Fabric Containing Silk and Cotton.—(a) Nickel Hydrate 
dethod. A weighed portion of the fabric (about 5 grams) is steeped for 
tve minutes in a cold solution of nickel hydrate in ammonia; then heated 
Imost to boiling for five minutes. This treatment should dissolve the silk 
ompletely. The residue of cotton is thoroughly washed, dried, and 
weighed. The nickel hydrate solution for this test is prepared as follows: 
:5 grams of crystallized nickel sulphate are dissolved in 500 cc. of water, 
hen sufficient caustic soda solution is added to precipitate completely 

* Another method for the estimation of wool in a union fabric is to determine the 
mount of nitrogen present by the Kjeldahl method. The average amount of nitrogen 
\ the wool is taken as 14 per cent. Before determining the nitrogen, the material, of 
ourse, must first be freed from grease and finishing materials. 
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the nickel as hydrate. This precipitate is well washed with water by 
settling and decantation, and finally rinsed into a 250-cc. flask with 125 cc. 
of water. The flask is next filled with ammonia water and well shaken, 
and the nickel hydrate should finally copnpletely dissolve. 

(b) Zinc Chloride Method.—A. weighed portion of the sample is boiled 
for two minutes in a solution of basic zinc chloride of 1.72 sp. gr. The 
residue of cotton is thoroughly washed first with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and then with water, and then dried and weighed. This treatment dis¬ 
solves the silk without materially affecting the cotton. The basic zinc 
chloride solution is prepared as follows: 100 grams of zinc chloride and 4 
grams of zinc oxide are dissolved in 85 cc. of hot water; after complete 
solution the liquid should have a density of 1.72. This method of analysis 
is well adapted for plushes and other heavy silk fabrics. 

i 


J 


Fig. 300.— New Style Double-cutter Woolen Shear with Plain or List Saving Rests. 

(Curtis & Marble.) 

3. Analysis of Fabric Containing Wool and Silk. —A weighed portion 
of the sample is steeped for two minutes in concentrated hydrochloric acid 
at 120° F. This will dissolve the silk without materially affecting the wool. 
Wash the residue of wool, dry, and reweigh. 

4. Analysis of Fabric Containing Wool, Silk, and Cotton. —A weighed 
portion of the sample is treated for ten minutes with a cold solution of 
nickel hydrate in ammonia (see above). This will dissolve any silk present. 
Wash well, dry, and reweigh. The loss in weight represents silk. The 
residue is next boiled for ten minutes in a 5 per cent solution of caustic 
potash. This will dissolve any wool present. Wash well, dry, and 
reweigh. The loss in weight represents woolj while the residue consists 
of cotton (see above for correction to apply to weight of cotton). 

6. Distinction between True Silk and Artificial Silk.—Artificial silk 
(or Imtra-cellulose) is a fiber prepared from a solution of collodion or other 
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jellulose solution. It consists of cellulose, whereas true silk is a nitro¬ 
genous animal substance. Artificial silk burns readily in the air like cot- 
,on, without evolving a strong odor; while silk burns slowly, and emits a 
characteristic odor. To estimate the amount of artificial silk present in a 
nixed fabric, a weighed portion of the sample is treated at the ordinary 
emperature for twenty minutes with an alkaline solution of copper sul- 
)hate. This will completely dissolve the natural silk, leaving the artificial 
iber as a residue. The latter is thoroughly washed, dried and reweighed. 
?he alkaline solution of copper sulphate is prepared by dissolving 10 grams 
t copper sulphate in 100 cc. of water and 5 cc. of glycerin; a strong 
olution of caustic soda is then added until the precipitate at first formed 
ust redissolves. 

6. To Distinguish between Cotton and Linen. —(a) Steep the sample 
ontaining these two fibers for two minutes in concentrated sulphuric acid ; 
^'ash well with water, gently rub with the fingers, and finally steep in dilute 
mmonia; then squeeze and dry. The cotton fibers will be converted into 
jelly-like mass by the action of the acid, and is more or less completely 
amoved by the rubbing and washing. The linen remains but little altered. 
;y weighing the sample before and after the treatment an approximate idea 
f the amounts of cotton and linen present may be obtained. (6) Steep 
le sample to be tested in olive oil; then press between filter paper to 
move the excess of oil. The linen fibers will become gelatinous in appear- 
ace and translucent, whereas the cotton remains unaltered. When 
laced on a dark background the linen fibers will now appear dark and the 
)tton fibers light, (c) Steep the sample to be tested in an alcoholic solu- 
on of rosolic acid, and then in a strong solution of caustic soda; finally 
nse in water. The linen fibers will become rose-colored while the cotton 

colored much lighter and most of the color is removed by the rinsing, 
one of these tests is very satisfactory when the linen has been bleached 
r then its cellulose is practically identical with that of cotton. The most 
.tisfactory means of qualitatively distinguishing linen from cotton is by a 
icroscopic examination, as these fibers exhibit very different microscopic 
•operties (see the author^s Textile Fibers)* 

7. To Distinguish between True Silk and Tussah Silk. —Tussah silk 
nd the wild silks in general) may be distinguished from true silk by the 
llowing reactions: 

(а) Tussah silk is only partially dissolved by cold concentrated hydro- 
loric acid (sp. gr. 1.16), even on standing for forty-eight hours; whereas 
lie silk dissolves almost instantly. 

(б) Tussah silk requires a comparatively long time to dissolve in the 
tution of basic zinc chloride, mentioned on page 688, whereas true silk 
ssolves quite readily. 

(c) True silk dissolves completely in a semi-saturated solution of 
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chromic aciJ when boiled for one minute; whereas tussah silk remains 
unaltered after boiling for two to three minutes in this solution. 

(d) To estimate the amount of tussah silk in a fabric, weigh off a por¬ 
tion of the sample and steep for ten minutes in cold concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid; wash the residue thoroughly, dry, and reweigh. The loss in 
weight represents the true silk while the residue consists of tussah silk. 

8. To Test if Cotton Has Been Mercerized.—By the use of Lange’s 
iodine and zinc chloride test it is possible to tell if cotton has been mer¬ 
cerized or not. The test is carried out as follows: two solutions are pre¬ 
pared (1) 5 grams of potassium iodide, 20 cc. of water and 2 grams of iodine; 
(2) 25 grams of zinc chloride and 12 cc. of water. Take a piece of mer¬ 
cerized cotton cloth or yarn and also a piece of unmercerized for comparison; 
scour with soap in order to remove any finishing materials, then wash. 



Fig. 301.—Knitgoods Napper for Eiderdowns, Fleecings, Robes, etc. (Curtis & Marble.) 

Solution (2) is stirred into solution (1) until iodine begins to separate; 
allow to settle and decant the dark clear brown solution. Steep the two 
samples of cotton in this liquid for three minutes, and then wash. The 
unmercerized cotton will very quickly lose its color, while the mercerized 
cotton will remain blue for some time. The test may even be used with 
cotton dyed in pale or medium shades; cotton that is dyed in dark shades 
should first be bleached. (See H. Lange, Fdrber-Zeit., 1903, page 365.) 

9. To Test if Silk Has Been. Weighted with Tin Salts.—A simple test 
for this purpose is to boil a sample of the silk with a dilute solution of 
Alizarine Orange paste; if the silk is tin weighted the fiber will become 
colored a bright orange, whereas unweighted silk will only be stained a 
dull bluish pink. Another test is to boil the silk sample with a dilute 
solution of Logwood extract and acetic acid. If the silk is tin weighted the 
fiber will become dyed a violet color, whereas unweighted silk will be 
stained red. Of course these tests can only be applied to white or light- 
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colored silks where the original color of the fiber will not overcome the color 
obtained in the test. 

10, Estimation of Sizing and Dressing Materials in a Fabric.—These 
materials include smug, such as starch, clay, etc., used for stiffening a 
warp or fabric; finishing materials, such as glue, magnesium chloride, etc., 
which may be added to give a certain finish to the cloth; mordants and 
dyestuffs, as well as grease, etc., which may be present in the fabric. A 
weighed sample of the fabric is boiled for fifteen minutes in a 3 per cent 
solution of hydrochloric acid; wash well, and boil for ten minutes in a 1 
per cent solution of soda ash; wash well again, and dry. Re weigh, and 
the loss will represent the amount of size and dressing materials. 

11. Conditioning of Textile Materials.—By conditioning ” is meant 
the estimation of the amount of moisture present in a yarn or fabric and 
the subsequent calculation of the amount of normally dry fiber present in 
the sample. The test is usually carried out by means of a specially con¬ 
structed conditioning oven wherein the weighed sample is heated at about 
220° F. until the moisture is completely driven out. The residue consists 
of bone-dry fiber, and the loss is moisture. To the weight of the dry 
residue is then added the amount of moisture corresponding to that nor¬ 
mally present in the fiber under examination. This amount is termed the 

regain,’^ and though the standard varies in different localities, for Amer¬ 
ica it may be taken as follows: 


For m«at.crials of wool. 18 per cent 

For materials of cotton. 8| per cent 

For silk... 11 percent 


Where a special conditioning oven is not available the moisture test may 
be made on a small sample contained in a weighing bottle by heating in an 
ordinary drying oven. The test is much more accurate, however, when a 
relatively large amount of material is used. 

Place 100 grams of woolen yarn in the conditioning oven and heat at 
220° F. until no further loss in weight occurs. This will usually require 
three to four hours. Note the loss in weight. For example, suppose this 


loss to be 19.6 grams; then 

Original weight. 100. grams 

Ixjss as moisture. 19.6 grams 

Residue as bone-dry fiber. 80.4 grams 

Add regain, 18 per cent of this. 14,47 grams 

Normal weight... 94,87 grams 


Hence the sample contained 94,87_ per cent of “ conditioned ” or normal 
wool. 
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Repeat the test, using samples 'of loose wool, worsted tops, raw cotton, 
cotton yarn, raw silk, etc., and calculate the amounts ^of conditioned fiber 
in each case. 

12. Estimation of Oil and Grease in Fabrics.—^For analytical purposes, 
these substances are best extracted by means of petroleum ether (ligroin) 
in a Soxhlet extraction apparatus. A weighed quantity (about 1 gram) 
of the fabric to be tested is placed in the capsule of the extractor; poXir 
60 cc. of petroleum ether in the tared flask of the apparatus. Con¬ 
nect the extractor with its condenser and heat- on £i water-bath, regu¬ 
lating the temperature so that the solvent siphons over about every five 
minutes. Continue the extraction for one hour; then disconnect the 
extractor, distill off the solvent, dry t-he flask in a water oven, copl, and 
finally reweigh. The increase in weight of the flask will represent the 
amount of grease and oil in the fabric. 

13. Detection of Mineral Oil in Textile Fabrics.—This oil is sometimes 
employed for the oiling of stock, and is sometimes difficult to remove by 
simple scouring, if such oil is of improper quality. Extract about 10 grams 
of the sample with 50 cc. of carbon tetrachloride in a Soxhlet extractor. 
Distill off the solvent; mix the residue of grease and oil with water. If 
mineral oil is present a fluorescence will be noticed on the surface of the 
water. 

14. Detection of Resin Oil in Textile Fabrics.—A weighed portion 
(about 5 grams) of the sample is extracted with 50 cc. of ligroin (as above). 
To the residue of grease, after evaporation of the solvent, add 5 cc. of 
acetic anhydride; shake well at a gentle heat, then allow to cool, 
draw off the layer of acetic anhydride with a pipette, and add to it a drop 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. The production of a violet color (which, 
however, is not permanent) will indicate the presence of resin oils. If the 
presence of rosin (colophony) in a textile fabric is suspected, the former may 
be first converted into resin oils by boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid; 
after which the test is to be carried out as given. 

16. Estimation of‘ Mineral Matter in a Fabric.—A weighed portion 
(1 to 2 grams) of the sample is clipped up and ignited in a tared porcelain 
crucible to a complete ash. The weight of the latter represents the 
amount of mineral matter in the sample. 

16. Determination of the Nature of Sizing on a Fabric.—The principal 
ingredients liable to be present in the sizing on a fabric are starch, dextrin, 
gums, gelatin, Irish moss, sugar, rosin, fatty matters, and various inor¬ 
ganic substances such as China clay, gypsum, talc, magnesia, magnesium 
chloride, calcium chloride, zinc chloride, alumina, etc. 

To test for these substances take a sample of the fabric measuring 
about 30 to 40 sq. in., and boil for several hours in about 250 cc. of water. 
This will dissolve all soluble materials, including starch, dextrin, gums, 
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gelatin, Irish moss, sugar, and the chlorides of magnesium, calcium, 
and zinc. Test this aqueous extract in the following manner: 

(1) Starch .—Add to a portion of the solution a few drops of iodine 
solution (in potassium iodide); the formation of a blue color indicates the 
presence of starch. 

(2) Dextrm and gums .—If no starch is present, concentrate a portion 
*of the extract by boiling; cool, and add three times its volume of alcohol. 
Dextrin or gums, if present, will be precipitated. These may be filtered 
off and identified by burning. 

(3) Gelatin .—To a portion of the extract add some tannic acid solution, 
which will give a precipitate in the presence of gelatin. 

(4) Sugar and glucose .—These may be detected by boiling a portion 
of the extract with a little dilute hydrochloric acid, and adding a few drops 



Fro. 302.—“Steam Finishing Machine. (Curtis & Marble.) 


of Fehling’s solution, wIkui a red precipitate of cuprous oxide will be 
formed in the presemee of a sugar. 

(5) Irish moss (or other lichen jelly) may be considered to be present 
if an organic substance is known to exist in the extract, and yet no evidence 
of the foregoing compounds is found. 

(6) Chlorides may be detected by adding a few drops of nitric acid to 
the extract, followed by a few drops of a solution of silver nitrate; the 
formation of a white precipitate of silver chloride will show the presence of 
chlorides. 

(7) Zinc may be detected by adding ammonium sulphide to the extract; 
a white precipitate of zinc sulphide will indicate the presence of this metal. 

(8) Calcium may be detected by adding ammonium oxalate solution to a 
portion of the extract, when a white precipitate of calcium oxalate will be 
formed in the presence of calcium compounds. 
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(9) Magnesium may be detected by adding a few drops of ammonia 
water and ammonium chloride solution to a portion of the extract, followed 
by the addition of sodium phosphate solution. The formation of a white, 
crystalline precipitate of magnesium ammonium phosphate will indicate 
the presence of magnesium salts. 

(10) Sulphates, which may at times be present as magnesium sulphate 
(Epsom^s salts), may be detected by adding a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid to a portion of the extract, followed by the addition of a few drops 
of a solution of barium chloride. The formation of a white precipitate of 
barium sulphate will indicate the presence of sulphates. 

• (11) Resins, fats, and oils may be tested for by the methods already 
given in the preceding experiments. 

(12) China clay (aluminium silicate), gypsum (calcium sulphate), 
and talc (magnesium silicate) are insoluble, even in strong acids, and may 
be found in the ash left from the ignition of a portion of the fabric, after 
first boiling in water to remove all soluble matters. It will hardly be neces¬ 
sary here to discriminate between these three substances themselves, as 
such an analysis would be both tedious and complicated. 

17. Determination of the Nature of Mordants on Woolen Fabrics.— 
To determine the character of the mordant which may be present in a yarn 
or fabric, a qualitative analysis of the ash must be made. For this pur¬ 
pose, take about 10 grams of the clippings of the sample and ignite, in small 
portions at a time, thoroughly in a porcelain crucible until all the carbon 
and volatile matters have been burned away. The different mordants 
are then tested for in the following manner: 

(1) Aluminium compounds, —The ash should be white, or grayish. 
Dissolve a portion in warm hydrochloric acid, and neutralize the solution 
with a slight excess of ammonia. A white precipitate of aluminium hydrate 
will indicate the presence of aluminium. This should be confirmed by 
heating a portion of the ash on charcoal, moistening with a drop of cobalt 
nitrate solution; a blue color will be obtained if aluminium is present. 

(2) Tin compounds, —The ash is also white or grayish. Dissolve in 
boiling hydrochloric acid, and test a portion of the solution with sul- 
phureted hydrogen gas. The formation of a brownish yellow precipitate 
will indicate the presence of tin. 

(3) Iron compounds. —The ash is reddish brown in color. Dissolve in 
warm hydrochloric acid. To a portion of the solution add a drop of nitric 
acid and a few drops of a solution of potassium ferrocyanide (yellow prus- 
siate). The formation of a blue precipitate will indicate the presence of 
iron. This may be further confirmed by taking another portion of the 
solution, adding a drop of nitric acid, and a few drops of a solution of 
potassium sulphocyanide. The formation of a red color indicates the 
presence of iron. 
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(4) Chromium compounds .—The ash is yellowish or brownish green. 
Add a few crystals of potassium chlorate and fuse. The resulting yellowish 
mass is dissolved in water; a few drops of acetic acid are added, and also 
a solution of lead acetate. A yellow precipitate of lead chromate will 
indicate the presence of chromium. 

(5) Copper compounds .—The ash may be brownish or black. Dissolve 
in warm hydrochloric acid, neutralize with an excess of ammonia water, 
when the formation of a blue color will indicate the presence of copper. 

In some cases, several of these metals may occur together in the ash of 
the fabric. In order to conduct a systematic test for all of them proceed 
in the following manner: 

Boil up the ash with a little concentrated hydrochloric acid, and filter 
from any insoluble residue. To the diluted filtrate add hydrogen sulphide 
until no further precipitation occurs. A precipitate will indicate the pres¬ 
ence of copper or tin (consisting of black copper sulphide or brown tin sul¬ 
phide). Tilter, wash the precipitate, and treat with warm ammonium 
sulphide solution. This will dissolve any tin sulphide and leave the copper 
sulphide as a residue. Filter the latter, if present; dissolve the residue 
in a small quantity of strong nitric acid; dilute with water and add slight 
excess of ammonia, when the formation of a blue color will indicate the 
presence of copper. Tin, if present in the last filtrate, may be identified 
by adding slight excess of hydrochloric acid and boiling till all odor of 
hydrogen sulphide is gone. The solution would now contain stannous 
chloride; filter, and pour into a hot solution of mercuric chloride; a white 
precipitate of mercurous chloride will indicate the presence of tin. The 
filtrate from the precipitated sulphides of copper and tin is boiled until 
all odor of hydrogen sulphide is removed. Add a few drops of concen¬ 
trated nitric acid and boil for a few minutes longer. Add a slight excess 
of ammonia water and boil again; this will cause the precipitation of any 
iron, chromium, or aluminium as hydrates. Filter, and wash the residue. 
Then boil up with a solution of potassium hydrate which will dissolve out 
any aluminium hydrate. Filter from the residue of iron and chromium 
hydrates; acidify the filtrate with hydrochloric acid, and then add ammo¬ 
nia in slight excess. The formation of a colorless, gelatinous precipitate 
of aluminium hydrate will indicate the presence of altuninium. The above 
residue of iron and chromium hydrates is now fused on a piece of platinum 
foil with a small quantity of sodium peroxide. This will result in the for¬ 
mation of sodium chromate, and the fused mass will be yellow if chromium 
is present. Dissolve the fusion in water; filter off any residue of iron 
oxide, acidify the filtrate with acetic acid, and add a few drops of lead 
acetate solution. The formation of a yellow precipitate of lead chromate 
will' indicate the presence of chromium. The residue of iron oxide, if 
present, is dissolved in a little hot concentrated hydrochloric acid; dilute 
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with water and add a few drops of potassium ferrocyanide solution. The 
formation of a blue precipitate indicates the presence of iron. 

18. Determination of the Nature of Mordants on Cotton Fabrics.— 
The mordants which are liable to be present on cotton fabrics fall under 
three classes: 

(а) Those for basic dyes, including tannin, antimony, iron and 
copper. 

(б) Those for alizarine dyes, including tannin, aluminium, iron, chro¬ 
mium, and fatty acids. 

(c) Those for acid dyes, including tannin, aluminium, fatty acids, tin, 
and lead. 

The first class is the principal one, whereas the last two classes rarely 
come into observation, and then only for a few specific colors. The various 
mordants may be detected as follows: 

(1) Tannin. —A sample of the fabric is boiled in a dilute solution of 
soda ash for twenty minutes; the solution is then poured off and almost 
neutralized with hydrochloric acid. A few drops of ferric chloride solution 
are next added, when the formation of a black color (due to tannate of 
iron) will indicate the presence of tannin. 

(2) Antimony. —A sample of the fabric is boiled for fifteen minutes 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid. The solution is filtered and diluted 
with water. A portion of the filtrate is then treated with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, when the formation of a yellow (or orange) precipitate (of anti¬ 
mony sulphide) will indicate the presence of antimony. To confirm this, 
however, the antimony sulphide is filtered off and dissolved in a little hot 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. Dilute with water, and add to the solu¬ 
tion a piece of zinc on platinum foil. If a black stam forms on the plat¬ 
inum, the presence of antimony is confirmed. 

(3) Iron. —A portion of the hydrochloric acid extract obtained above 
is tested with a few drops of potassium ferrocyanide solution. The forma¬ 
tion of a blue color will indicate the presence of iron. 

(4) Copper. —Another portion of the same acid solution as above is 
neutralized with an excess of ammonia water. The formation of a blue 
color in the liquid will indicate the presence of copper. 

In case the fabric is suspected to have been dyed with alizarine colors 
(Turkey Red, etc.), tannin may be tested for in the manner given above. 
Aluminium^ iron^ chromium, and tin mordants may be looked for according 
to the methods given above. Fatty acids may be tested for by first 
boiling the sample with dilute hydrochloric acid (to decompose the fatty 
acid compounds of the metallic mordants) and then extracting with petro¬ 
leum ether and testing as given above. 

When it is suspected that the sample is dyed with acid colors (which 
may usually be told by the color not being at all fast to soap and water). 
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and it is desired to identify the mordants used, those of aluminium, tannin, 
fatty acid, and tin may be detected as given above. 

(5) Lead ,—The sample is boiled for twenty minutes in concentrated 
nitric acid. Dilute the solution, and filter. To a portion of the filtrate 
add a few drops of a solution of potassium chromate, when the formation, 
of a yellow precipitate of lead chromate will indicate the presence of 
lead. 

19. Analysis of Black Dyed Cotton.—As black is one of the principal 
colors dyed on cotton, and as there are such a number of diverse black dyes 
used for this purpose, the analysis of such colors is a test frequently 
required of the mill chemist and dyer. 

In the first place, it is well to consider the different kinds of black which 
may be met with in practice as dyed on cotton. The following summary 
includes about all of those appearing at the present time: 

(1) Logwood Black. 

(2) Direct Blue topped with Logwood. 

(3) Direct Black topped with Logwood. 

(4) Aniline Black. 

(5) Sulphur Black topped with Aniline Black. 

(6) Direct Black topped with Aniline Black. 

(7) Sulphur Black. 

(8) Coupled Black. 

(9) Direct Black. 

(10) Developed Black. 

(11) Developed Black treated with metallic salts. 

This list docs not follow the order of the importance of the colors, but is 
thus arbitrarily arranged to suit the convenience of the method of analysis 
Logwood Black has not nearly the same importance with reference to cot¬ 
ton dyeing that it formerly had. The make-up of the cotton will also 
determine in some measure the kind of dyestuff probably employed. 

For the dyeing of loose cotton, Sulphur Black and Direct Black are 
mostly used; for skein and warp yarns Sulphur Black, Developed Black, 
and Direct Black are chiefly employed; for manufactured cotton materials, 
Aniline Black, Sulphur*Black, and Direct Black are mostly to be looked 
for. In order to make the analysis general in character, however, we will 
include in the examination cotton in any of its forms, and also include all 
of the different blacks mentioned in the above given list. 

The analysis may be carried out in the following general manner: 

1. A sample of the dyed cotton is boiled for five minutes in a 1 per cent 
solution of sulphuric acid, and then washed. 

A. If the fiber by this treatment changes in color to brown and the 
liquid acquires an orange-yellow color, the dyestuff employed was 
Logwood. 
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JS* If the color of the fiber becomes a dull blue while the liquid acquires 
an orange-yellow color, the test shows that a Direct Blue dyestuff has been 
used topped with logwood. 

C. If the fiber remains black in color, but the solution acquires a 



Fig. 303.—Hydraulic Press with Steam-heated Plates for Finishing Satins, Orleans, etc 

reddish brown color, there may be one of four possibilities in the dyeing, 
and a further examination is necessary. 

A fresh sample is boiled for five minutes in a 10 per cent solution of 
stannous chloride (tin crystals), and the following observations are 
noted. 
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^1) If, the color of the fiber changes to a bluish black wliil<^-of fhtj 
id becomes violet, the test indicates that a Direct Black cfyiCsbiiMlas 
1 employed, topped with Logwood and an iron mordant. 

(2) If the fiber remains black and the liquid is not appreciably colorcfi, 
test indicates the use of Aniline Black, either alone or in conjumdion 
r Sulphur Black, or Direct Black. 

To determine which of these three possibilities is the trne one, a further 
nination is again required. A fresh sample of the cotton inaicrial 
oiled for five minutes in a 20 per cent solution of sodium suliihith^, 
hed well, and dried: 

(a) If the fiber remains black while the liquid acquires a pah^ browiii.nh 
ow color', the test indicates that Aniline Black alone has Ixien the dye- 
f employed. 

(b) If the fiber remains blaek, but the liquid acquires a drutp oIivc-gr<‘(‘ti 
T, the test indicates that the material has been dyed with Sulphur 
ck and topped with Aniline Black. 

(c) If the fiber becomes grayish in color while the liquid JUMpiireH a 
lish brown color, the test indicates that a Direct Black has Ix-eu userl 
topped with Anilines Black. 

Returning now to the more extended consideration of tlm fir.st. test, in 
ch the sample had been treated with the solution of sulphuric aci<l, we 
e the further possibility: 

I). If the filx^r remains black in color while the liquid also remuinH 
irless, or practically so, it will be necessary to make. further test. 
Ictennine the dyestuff. For this purpose a fresh saini>lc of the cotton 
lOrial is l)oilcd for five minutes in a 20 per cent solution of scxlitun sul- 
le, then washed well, and dried. 

(1) If the fiber remains black while the liquid beconicH ckiar green or 
e in color, the test indicates the use of Sulphur Black in the rlyeing. 

(2) If th(^ fiber remains black, but the liquid acquin^H a <lull brown 
•r, the test indicates the use of a coupled black; that is to say, the use of 
rect dye applied after the manner of the coupling process. 

(3) If the. fiber changes to a grayish color while the liqui<l actiuires 
i.rk reddish brown color, the test indicates the use of either a <lirect bhick, 
i developed black. 

To discriminate further between these two possibilities, a fresh wunplo 
he material is boiled for five minutes in a 10 per cent solution of Hodiuni 
oonate, and the following observations are noted: 

(a) If the fiber remains black while the liquid acquires a viok*t or rtid- 
i brown color, the use of a direct black is indicated. 

(b) If the fiber remains black and the liquid colorless or only slightly 
)red, the use of a developed black is indicated. To ascertain if this 
>r has been after-treated with metallic salts, a sample of the dyed 
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cotton should be burned to a complete ash, and this ash must then be sub¬ 
jected to the ordinary methods of chemical analysis to determine the 
presence or absence of chromium or copper. If either or both of these 
metals are found to be present in the ash, the dyeing has been after- 
treated with the corresponding salt, which would be chrome or bluestone, 
or both. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


USEFUL DATA FOR DYERS AND TEXTILE CHEMISTS 

1. Hydrometers.—The strength of many solutions is most conveniently 
measured by a determination of the density. The instrument used for 
this purpose is known as a hydrometer. 

The Twaddell Hydrometer .—This is an instrument for measuring the 
density of solutions and liquids. Each Twaddell degree (abbreviated to 
Tw.) represents 0.005 unit of specific gravity, and the starting-point for 
liquids heavier than water is the density of water, which is 1 sp. gr. and is 
made equal to 0° Tw. Hence V Tw. would be 1.005 sp. gr.; 2° Tw. 
would be 1.010 sp. gr.; 10° Tw. would be 1.050 sp. gr., etc. To convert 
specific gravity readings into degrees Twaddell, and vice versa^ the following 
formulas may be employed: 

Twaddell degrees = (specific gravity — 1) X200; 

_ specific gravity—.! 

(h005 

Specific gravity = (Tw. ° X 0.005) +1. 

The Baumi Hydrometer .—Tliis is an instrument very similar to that of 
Twaddell, but its method of graduation is different. The degrees Baum6 
(abbreviated to B6.) bear no direct relation to actual specific gravity, but 
this hydrometer is largely used for technical work both in Europe and 
America. The graduation for liquids heavier than water is made in 
the following manner. The zero mark (as with the Twaddell instrument) 
is obtained by immersion in distilled water; the instrument is then placed 
in a solution containing 15 parts by weight of common salt and 85 parts 
by weight of water, and the point to which the hydrometer sinks is called 
15. The interval between tMs point and the zero is then divided into 15 
equal parts, and the graduation continued as far as desirable. The 
degrees Baum4 represent greater density than corresponding degrees Twad¬ 
dell. The table on the next page shows the equivalence between specific 
gravity, degrees Twaddell, and degrees Baum6. 

A solution of a certain density may be diluted with water (density 
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1.000) to a solution of another specified density in accordance with, the 
following formula; 

Let V = volume of strong solution; 

V = volume of water to be added; 

D = density of strong solution (in specific gravity); 
d = density of diluted solution (in specific gravity). 


Then v=VX^ —v- 

a —1 

If the densities are expressed in degrees Twaddell, the formula becomes: 


v=VX 


T-t 
t ’ 


where T =density of strong solution in degrees Twaddell; 
t = density of diluted solution in degrees Twaddell. 


This formula, however, can be used only in cases where there is no 
contraction in volume of the mixed liquids; that is to say, where the vol¬ 
ume of the mixture is equal to the sum of the volumes of the solutions used. 
In the case of sulphuric acid and other material where there is a reaction 
between the chemical and the water added, there is a change in volume 
which must be allowed for in order to obtain the proper density. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF BAUME AND 

TWADDELL 


Tw. 

B6. 

Sp. Gr. 

Tw, 

B6. 

Sp. Gr. 

Tw. 

B6. 

Sp Gr. 

d 

0 

1.000 

14 

9.4 

1.070 

28 

17.7 

1.1.0 

1 

0.7 

1.005 

15 

10.0 

1.075 

29 

18.3 

1.145 

2 

1.4 

1.010 

16 

10.6 , 

1.080 

30 

18.8 

1.150 

3 

2.1 

1.015 

17 

11.2 

1.085 

. 31 

19.3 

1.155 

4 

2.7 

1.020 

18 

11.9 

1.090 

32 

19.8 

1.160 

5 

3.4 

1.025 

19 

12.4 

1.095 

33 

20.3 

1.165 

6 

4.1 

1.030 

20 

13.0 

1.100 

34 

20.9 

1.170 

7 

4.7 

1.035 

21 

13.6 

1.105 

35 

21.4 

1.175 

8 

5.4 

1.040 

22 

14.2 

1,110 

3G 

22.0 

1.180 

9 

6.0 

1.045 

23 

14.9 

1.115 

37 

22.5 

1.185 

10 

6.7 

1.050 

24 

15.4 

1.120 

38 

23.0 

1.190 

11 

7.4 

1.055 

25 

16.0 

1.125 

39 

23.5 

1.195 

12 

8.0 

1.060 

26 

16.5 

1.130 

40 

24.0 

1.200 

13 

8.7 

1.065 

27 

17.1 

1.135 

41 

24.5 

1.205 
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)MPARTSON BETWEEN THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF BAUME AND 
T W ADDELL —Conlinued 


JV. 

B6. 

Sp. G;. ii 

Tw. 

-B6. 

Sp. Gr. j 

Tw. 

B6. 

Sp. Gr. 

2 

25.0 

1.210 1 

86 

43.4 

1.430 

130 

56.9 

1.650 

3 

25.5 

1.21.5 1 

87 

43.8 

1.435 

131 ' 

57.1 

1.655 

4 

26.0 

1.220 

88 

44.1 

1.440 

132 

57.4 

1.660 

5 

26.4 

1.255 

89 

44.4 

1.445 - 

133 

57.7 

1.665 

3 

26.9 

1.230 

90 

44.8 

1.450 

134 

57.9 

1.670 

7 

27.4 

1.235 

91 

45.1 

1.455 

135 

58.2 

1.675 

8 

27.9 

1.240 

92 

45.4 

1.460 

136 

58.4 

1.680 

3 

28.4 

1.245 

93 

45.8 

1.465 

137 

58.7 

1.685 

1 

28.8 

1.2.50 

94 

46.1 

1.470 

138 

58.9 

1.690 

1 i 

29.3 

1.2.55 

95 

46.4 

1.475 

139 

59.2 

1.605 

2 1 

20.7 

1.260 

96 

46.7 

1.480 

140 

59.5 

1.700 

I 1 

30.2 

1.205 

97 

47.1 

1.485 j 

141 

59.7 

1.705 

1 1 

30.6 

1.270 

98 

47.4 

1.490 

142 

60.0 

1.710 

! 

31.1 

1.275 

99 

47.8 

1.495 

143 

60.2 

1.715 

3 ; 

31.5 

1.280 

100 

48.1 

1.500 

144 

60.4 

1.720 

r I 

32.0 

1.2S5 

101 

48.4 

1.505 

145 

60.6 

1.725 

3 ! 

32.4 

1.290 

102 . 

48.7 

1.510 

146 

60.9 

1.730 

5 1 

32.8 

1.205 

103 

49.0 

1.515 

147 

61.1 

1.755 

) I 

33.3 

1.300 

104 

49.4 

1.520 

148 

61.4 

1.740 

1 1 

33.7 

1.305 

105 

49.7 

1.525 

1 149 

G1.6 

1.745 

2 j 

31.2 

1.310 

106 

50.0 

1.530 

: 150 

61.8 

1.750 

1 

34.6 

1.315 

107 

50.3 

1.535 

151 

62.3 

1.755 

1 i 

35.0 

1.320 

108 

50.6 

1.540 

152 

62.5 

1.760 

> 

35.4 

1.325 

109 

50.9 

1.545 

153 

62.5 

1.765 

) 

35.8 

1.330 

i 110 

51.2 

1.550 

154 

62.8 

1.770 

^ i 

DC). 2 

1.335 

! Ill 

51.5 

1.555 

155 

63.0 

1.775 


;5().C) 

1.340 

112 

51.. 8 

1.560 

156 

63.2 

1.780 

) 

;i7.o 

1.345 

113 

52.1 

1.565 

157 

63.5 

1.785 

) 

37.4 

1.350 

114 

52.4 

1.570 

158 

63.7 

1.790 


37.8 

1.355 

115 

52.7 

1.575 

159 

64.0 

1.795 

> 

38.2 

1.360 

116 

53.0 

1.580 

160 

64.2 

1.800 


38.6 

1.365 

117 

53.3 

1.585 

161 

01.4 

1.805 

t 

39.0 

1.370 

118 

53.6 

1.590 

162 

64.6 

1.810 


i 39.4 

1.375 

119 

53.9 

1.595 

163 

64.8 

1.815 

► 

: 39.8 

1.380 

120 

54.1 

1.600 

154 

65.0 

1.820 


1 40.1 

1.385 

121 

54.4 

9.605 

165 

65.2 

1.825 

J 

! 40.6 

1.390 

122 

54.7 

1.610 

166 

65.5 ' 

1.830 

1 

1 40.8 

1.395 

123 

55.0 

1.615 

167 

65.7 

1.835 

1 

41.2 

1.400 

124 

55.2 

1.620 

'•! 168 

65.9 

1.840 

1 

41.6 

1.405 

125 

55.5 

1.625 

1 169 

66.1 

1.845 


42.0 

1.410 

126 

55.8 

1.630 

! 170 

66.3 

1.850 


42.3 

1.415 

j- 127 

56.0 

1.635 

171 

66.5 

1.855 


42.7 

1.420 

ii 128 

56.3 

1.640 

172 

66.7 

1.860 


43.1 

1.425 

ii 129 

56.6 

1.645 

173 

67.0 

1.865 


. Equivalents of Common Use in Measuring—In all scientific and 
rate work the metric system of weights and measures is universally 
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employed. It is presumed that the reader is familiar in a general way 
with the method and values of the metric system, but his attention is 
called at this point to following equivalents, both of the metric system and 
the common English system, which will be found useful and practical for 
reference. 

1 liter (I) =1000 cubic centimeters (cc.). 

1 liter of water weighs 1 kilogram (kilo.). 

1 cc. of water weighs 1 gram (gm.). 

1 cubic foot of water weighs 62.5 pounds. 

1 gram = 1000 milligrams (mgm.). 

1 kilogram = 1000 grams =2.2 pounds. 

1 pound (Avoir.) =453.9 grams. 

1 gallon (U. S.) =231 cubic inches. 

1 gallon water=8.3 pounds. 

1 pint water=1 pound (approximately). 

1 liter = 1 quart (approximately). / 

To convert feet to meters multiply by 0.3. 

Meters to feet multiply by 3.3. 

Cubic feet to gallons multiply by 7.5. [ 

Gallons to cubic feet multiply by 0.13.' 

Cubic feet to liters multiply by 28.33. 

Liters to cubic feet multiply by 0.035. 

Inches to centimeters multiply by 2.5. 

Centimeters to inches multiply by 0.4. 

Ounces to grams multiply by 28.35. 

Grams to ounces multiply by 0.04. 

Grains to grams multiply by 0.005. 

Grams to grains multiply by 15.43. 

Yards to meters multiply by 0.9. 

Meters to yards multiply by 1.1. 

Quarts to liters multiply by 0.95. 

Liters to quarts multiply by 1.06. 

Gallons to liters multiply by 3.78. 

Liters to gallons multiply by 0.26. 

An English (Imperial) gallon is larger than the United States gallon; it contains 
277i cubic inches =4.54 liters; it contains 10 pounds of water. 


3. CONVERSION TABLES. 

CONVERSION OF KILOGRAMS INTO POUNDS. 


Kilos. 

Lbs. 

Kilos. 

Lbs. 

Kilos. 

Lbs. 

Kilos. 

Lbs. 

1 

2| 

7 

15i 

40 

88 

100 

2201 

2 

H 

8 

‘ iri 

. 50 

1101 

200 

441 

3 


9 

19| 

60 

132 

300 

661 

4 

8i 

10 

22i 

70 

154 

400 

882 

5 

11 

20 

4.1} 

80 

176 

500 

1102J 

6 

13i 

30 

66| 

90 

198 

600 

1323 


Lbs. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Ounces 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Grams. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
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Kilos. 

Lb-s. 

Kilos. 

Lbs. 

Kilos. 

Lbs. 

Kilos. 


0.453 

11 

4.984 

21 

9.515 

40 

18.125 


0.906 

12 

5.437 

22 

9.968 

50 

22.656 


1.359 

13 

5.890 

23 

10.421 

60 

27.187 


1.812 

14 

6.343 

24 

10.874 

70 

31.719 


2.265 

15 

6.796 

25 

11.327 

80 

36.250 


2.719 

16 

7.249 

26 

11.780 

90 

40.781 


3.172 

17 

7.702 

27 

12.233 

100 

45.302 


3.625 

18 

8.155 

28 

12.686 

200 

90.625 


4.078 

19 

8.608 

29 

13.139 

300 

135.937 


4.531 

20 

9.062 

30 

13.594 

■ 400 

181.250 


CCNVERSION OF OUNCES INTO GRAMS 


?8. 

Grams. 

Ounces. 

Grama. 

Ounces. 

Grams. 

Ounces. 

Grams. 


28.35 

5 

141.75 

9 

255.15 

13 

368.54 


56.70 

6 

170.10 

10 

283.50 

14 

396.89 


85.05 

7 

198.45 

11 

311.84 

15 

425.24 


113.40 

8 

226.80 

12 

340.19 

16 

453.59 


CONVERSION OF GRAMS INTO OUNCES AND GRAINS 


Ounces.' 

Cirains. 

Grams. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Grams. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 


15.43 

23 


355 

44 

1 

241 

. 

30.9 

24 


370 

45 

1 

257 


46.3 

25 


386 

46 

1 

272 


61.7 

26 


401 

47 

1 

288 


77.2 

27 


417 

48 

1 

303 


92.6 

28 


432 

49 

1 

319 


108 

29 

1 

10 

50 

1 

334 


123 

30 

1 

25 

51 

1 

350 


139 

31 

1 

41 

52 

1 

365 


154 

32 

1 

56 

53 

1 

380 


170 

33 

1 

72 

54 

1 

395 


185 

34 

1 1 

87 

55 

1 

411 


201 

35 

1 

102 

56 

1 

427 


216 

36 

1 

118 

57 

2 

5 


231 

37 

1 

133 

58 

2 

20 


247 

38 

1 

149 

59 

2 

36 


262 

39 

1 

164 

60 

2 

51 


278 

40 

1 

18a 

70 

2 

205 


293 

41 

1 

195 

80 

2 

360 


309 

42 

1 

210 

90 

3 

76 


324 

43 

1 

226 

100 

3 

230 


340 
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4. Thermometry. Comparison of Centigrade Thermometer with 
Fahrenheit. 


Degrees 

Centigrade. 

Degrees 

Fahrenheit 

Degrees 

Centigrade. 

Degrees 

Fahrenheit. 

Degrees 

Centigrade. 

Degrees 

Fahrenheit. 

Degrees 

Centigrade. 

Degrees 

Fahrenheit. 

110 

230 

80 

176 

50 

122 

20 

68 

109 

228.2 

79 

174.2 

49 

120.2 

19 

66.2 

108 

226.4 

78 

172.4 

48 

118.4 

18 

64.4 

107 

224.6 

77 

170.6 

47 

116.6 

17 

62.6 

106 

222.8 

76 

168.8 

46 

114.8 

16 

60.8 

105 

221 

75 

167 

45 

113 

15 

59 

104 

219.2 . 

74 

165.2 

44 

111.2 

14 

57.2 

103 

217.4 

73 

163.4 

43 

109.4 

13 

55.4 

102 

215.6 

72 

161.6 

42 

107.6 

12 

53.6 

101 

213.8 

71 

159.8 

41 

105.8 

11 

51.8 

100 

212 

70 

158 

40 

104 

10 

50 

99 

210.2 

69 

156.2 

39 

102.2 

9 

48.2 

98 

208.4 

68 

154.4 

38 

100,4 

8 

46.4 

97 

206.6 

67 

152.6 

37 

98.6 

7 

44.6 

96 

204.8 

66 

150.8 

36 

96.8 

6 

42.8 

95 

203 

65 

149 

35 

95 

5 

41 

94 

201.2 

64 

147.2 

34 

93.2 

4 

39.2 

93 

199.4 

63 

145.4 

33 

91.4 

3 

37.4 

92 

197.6 

62 

143.6 

32 

89.6 

2 

35.6 

91 

195.8 

61 

141.8 

31 

87.8 

1 

33.8 

90 

194 

60 

140 

30 

86 

0 

32 

89 

192.2 

59 

138.2 

29 

84.2 

-1 

30.2 

88 

190.4 

58 

136.4 

28 

82.4 

2 

28.4 

87 

188.6 

57 

134.6 

27 

80.6 

3 

26.6 

36 

186.8 

56 

132.8 

26 

78.8 

4 

24.8 

85 

185 

55 

131 

25 

77 

5 

23 

84 

183.2 

54 

129.2 

24 

75.2 

6 

21.2 

83 

181.4 

53 

127.4 

23 

73.4 

7 

19.4 ■ 

82 

179.6 

52 

125.6 

22 

71.6 

8 

17.6 

81 

177,8 

51 

123.8 

21 

69.8 

9 

15.8 


To convert degrees Centigrade to degrees Fahrenheit: 

(C°X9)-^5 and add 32 = F'’. 

To convert degrees Fahrenheit to ^/xigrees Centigrade: 

(F®-32)X5^9-C°. 

6. Comparison of Relative Strengths of Chemicals 

100 parts by weight of sal soda are equivalent to 37 parts of soda ash, 

100 parts of soda ash are equivalent to 270 parts of sal soda. 

100 parts of crystallized glauhersalt are equivalent to 44 parts of calcined glaubersalt. 
100 parts of calcined glauhersalt are equivalent to 227 parts of crystallized glauhersalt. 
100 parts of alum are equivalent in dyeing value to 60 parts of aluminium sulphate. 
100 parts of aluminium sulphate are equivalent to 170 parts of alum. 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

6 


Deg. 

Tw. 


2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

42 

44 

46 


*Bul 

lower. 
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parts of sulphuric acid 168° Tw. correspond to 220 parts hydrochloric acid 32° 
Tw., and to 400 parts acetic acid 9° Tw. 

parts of hydrochloric acid 32° Tw. correspond to 45 parts of sulphuric add 
168° Tw., and to 175 parts of acetic add 9° Tw. 

parts of acetic add 9° Tw. correspond to 26 parts of sulphuric add 168° Tw., 
and to 57 parts of hydrochloric acid 32° Tw. 

parts of crystallized sodium sulphide are equivalent to 50 parts of concentrated 
sodium sulphide. 

parts of concentrated sodium sulphide are equivalent to 200 parts of the crystal¬ 
lized. 


u Tables of the Strengths and Densities of Various Solutions 

SULPHURIC ACID 

At (50° F. (15° C.) 


Per Cent 
Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Deg. 

Tw. 

Per Cent 
Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Deg. 

Tw. 

Per Cent 
Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Deg. 

Tw. 

Per Cent 
Sulphuric 
Acid. 

1.57 

48 

32.28 

94 

56.90 

140 

77.17 

3.03 

50 

33.43 

96 

57.83 

142 

78.04 

4.49 

52 

34.57 

98 

58.74 

144 

78.92 

5M 

54 

35.71 

100 

59.70 

146 

79.80 

7.37 

56 

36.87 

102 

60.65 

148 

80.68 

8.77 

58 

38.03 

104 

61.59 

150 

81.56 

10.19 

60 

39.19 

106 

62.53 

152 

82.44 

10.90 

()2 

40.35 

108 

63.43 

154 

83.32 

12.99 

64 

41.50 

110 

64.26 

156 

84.50 

14.35 

66 

42.66 

112 

65.08 

158 

85.70 

15.71 

68 

43.74 

114 

65.90 

160 

86. 

17.01 

70 

44.82 

116 

66.71 

162 

88.30 

18.31 

72 

45.88 

118 

67.59 

164 

90.05 

19.61 

. 74 

46.94 

120 

68.51 

165 

91.00 

20.91 

76 

48.50 

122 

69.43 

166 

92.10 

22.19 

78 

49.06 

124 

70.32 

167 

93.43 

23.47 

80 

50.11 

126 

71.16 

168 

95.60 

24.76 

82 

^ 51.15 

128 

71.99 

168.3* 

97.70 

26.04 

84 

52.15 

130 

72.82 

168.1 

98.70 

27.32 

86 

53.11 

m 

73.64 

168 

99.20 

28.58 

88 

54.07 


74.51 

167.7 

99.95 

29.84 

90 

55.03 

136 

75.42 



31.11 

92 

55.97 

138 

76.30 




phuric acid of 97.70 per cent has the highest density, while that of the stronger acid is slightly 
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HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
At 60° F. 


Deg. 

Tw. 

Per Cent 
Hydrochloric 
Acid. 

Deg. 

Tw. 

Per Cent 
Hydrochloric 
Acid, 

Deg. 

Tw. 

Per Cent j 
Hydrochloric 
Acid. 

1 

Deg. 

Tw. 

Per Cent 
Hydrochloric 
Acid. 

1 

1.15 

11 

11.18 

21 

20.97 

31 

30.55 

2 

2.14 

12 

12.19 

22 

21.92 

32 

31.52 

3 

3.12 

13 

13.19 

23 

22.86 

33 

32.49 

4 

4.13 

14 

14.17 

24 

23.82 

34 

33.46 

5 

5.15 

15 

15.16 

25 

24.78 

35 

34.42 

6 

6.15 

16 

16.15 

26 

25.75 

36 

35.39 

7 

7.15 

17 

17.13 

27 

26.70 

37 

36.31 

8 

1 8.16 

18 

18.11 

28 

27.66 

38 

37.23 

9 

9.16 

19 

19.06 

29 

28.61 

39 

38.16 

10 

10.17 

20 

20.01 

30 

29.57 

40 

39.11 


From this table it will be seen that the degree Twaddell indicates approximately the 
percentage of hydrochloric acid in the solution. 


ACETIC ACID 

At 60° F. 


Per Cent 
Acetic Acid. 

Deg. Tw. 

Per Cent 
Acetic Acid. 

Deg. Tw. 

Per Cent 
Acetic Acid. 

Deg. Tw. 

Per Cent 
Acetic Acid. 

Deg. Tw. 

5 

1.3 

30 

8.2 

55 

13.1 

80 

15.0 

• 10 

2.8 

35 

9.4 

60 

13.7 

85 ' 

14.8 

15 

4.3 

40 

10.5 

65 

14.3 

90 

14.3 

20 

5.7 

45 

11.4 

70 

14.7 

95 

13.2 

25 

7.0 

50 

12.3 

75 

14.9 

100 

11.1 


The densities above 11° Tw. correspond to two liquids of different strengths. 
To determine if the solution corresponds to the stronger or the weaker acid, a small 
quantity of water is added, and the density is again measured. If the density increases 
on addition of water the acid is the stronger; whereas if it diminshes the acid is the 
weaker. 
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CAUSTIC SODA 

At C0° F. 


Per Cent 
Caustic Soda. 

Deg. Tw. 

Per Cent 
Caustic Soda. 

Deg. Tw. 

Per Cent 
Caustic Soda. 

Deg. Tw. 

Per Cent 
Caustic Soda. 

Deg. Tw. 

1 

2.4 

16 

36.2 

31 

1 68.6 

46 

99.8 

2 

4.6 

17 

38.4 

32 

I 70.2 

47 

101.6 

3 

7.0 

18 

40.4 

33 

72.6 

48 

103.8 

4 

9.2 

19 

42.6 

34 

74.8 

49 

105.8 

5 

11.8 

20 

45.0 

35 

76.8 

50 

108.0 

6 

14.0 

21 

47.2 

36 

79.0 

51 

110.0 

7 

16.2 

22 

49.4 

37 

81.0 

52 

112.0 

8 

18.4 

23 

51.6 

38 

83.0 

53 

114.0 

9 

20.6 

24 

53.8 

39 

! 85.2 

54 

116.0 

10 

23.0 

25 

55.8 

40 

87.4 

55 

118.2 

11 

25.2 

26 

58.0 

41 

89.4 

56 

120.2 

12 

27.4 

27 

60.0 

42 

91.5 

57 

122.2 

13 

29.6 

28 

62.0 

43 

93.6 

58 

124.4 

14 

31.8 

29 

64.2 

44 

95.6 

59 

126.6 

15 

34.0 

30 

66.4 

45 

97.6 

60 

128.6 


SODA ASH 

At GO® F. 


Deg. Tw. 

Per Cent 
Sodium 
Carbonate. 

Deg, Tw. 

Per Cent 
Sodium 
Carbonate. 

Deg. Tw. 

Per Cent 
Sodium 
Carbonate, 

Deg, Tw. 

Per Cent 
Sodium 
Carbonate. 

1 

0.47 


4.28 

17 

8.04 

25 

11.76 

2 

0.95 

10 

4.76 

18 

8.51 

26 

12.23 

3 

1.42 

11 

5.23 


8.97 

27 

12.70 

4 

1.90 

12 

5.71 

20 1 

9.43 

28 

13.16 

5 

2.38 

13 

6.17 

21 

9.90 

29 

13.63 

6. 

2.85 

14 

6.64 

22 

10.37 

30 

14.09 

7 

3.33 

15 

7.10 

23 

10.83 



8 

3.80 

16 

7.57 

24 

11.30 
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GLAUBERSALT 
At 66° F. 


Per Cent 
Glauber¬ 
salt. 

Sp. Gr. 

Per Cent 
Glauber¬ 
salt. 

Sp. Gr. 

Per Cent 
Glauber¬ 
salt. 

Sp. Gr. 

Per Cent 
Glauber¬ 
salt. 

Sp. Gr. 

1 

1.0040 

9 

1.0358 

17 

1.0683 

25 

1.1015 

2 

1.0079 

10 

1.0398 

18 

1.0725 

26 

1.1057 

3 

1.0118 

. 11 

1.0439 

19 

1.0766 

27 

1.1100 

4 

1.0158 

12 

1.0479 

20 

1.0807 

28 

1.1142 

5 

1.0198 

13 

1.0520 

21 

1.0849 

29 

1.1184 

6 

1.0238 

14 

1.0560 

22 

1.0890 

30 

1.1226 

7 

1.0278 

15 

1.0601 

23 

1.0931 



8 

1.0318 

16 

1.0642 

24 

1.0973 




The percentage of desiccated (or calcined) glaubersalt, Na 2 S 04 , may be obtained 
by multiplying the ab6ve percentages of crystallized glaubersalt by the factor 0.441. 


COMMON SALT (SODIUM CHLORIDE) 
At 60° F. 


Per Cent 
Sodium 
Chloride. 

Sp. Gr, 

Per Cent 
Sodium 
Chloride. 

Sp. Gr. 

Per Cent 
Sodium 
Chloride. 

Sp. Gr. 

Per Cent 
Sodium 
Chloride. 

Sp. Gr. 

1 

1.00725 

8 

1.05851 

15 

1.11146 

22 

1.16755 

2 

1.01450 

9 

1.06593 

16 

1.11938 

23 

1.17580 

3 

1.02174 

10 

1,07335 

17 

1.12730 

24 

1.18404 

4 

1.02899 

11 

1.08097 

18 

1.13523 

25 

1.19228 

5 

1.03624 

12 

1.08859 

19 

1.14315 

26 

1.20098 

6 

1.04366 

13 

1.09622 

20 

1.15107 

26.4 

1.20433 

7 

1.05108 

14 

1.10384 

1 

1.15931 




TANNIC ACID 
At 60° F. 


Per Cent 
Tannic 
Acid. 

Sp. Gr. 

Per Cent 
Tannic 
Acid. 

Sp. Gr. 

Per Cent 
Tannic 
Acid. 

• 

Sp. Gr. 

Per Cent 
Tannic 
Acid. 

Sp. Gr. 

1.0 

1.0040 

2.1 

1.0084 

3.2 

1.0128 

4.3 

1.0172 

1.1 

1.0044 

2.2 

1.0088 

3.3 

1.0132 

4.4 

1.0176 

1.2 

1.0048 

2.3 

1.0092 

3.4 

1.0136 

4.5 

1.0180 

1.3 

1.0052 

2.4 

1.0096 

3.5 

1.0140 

4.6 

1.0184 

1.4 

1.0056 

2.5 

1.0100 

3.6 . 

1.0144 

4.7 

1.0188 

1.5 

1.0060 

2.6 

1.0104 

3.7 

1.0148 

4.8 

1.0192 

1.6 

1.0064 

2.7 

1.0108 

3.8 

1.0152 

4.9 

1.0196 

1.7 

1.0068 

2.8 

1.0112 

3.9 

1.0156 

5.0 

1.0200 

18 

1.0072 

2.9 

1.0116 

4.0 

1.0160 



1.9 

1.0076 

3.0 

1.0120 

4.1 

1.0164 



2.0 

1.0080 

3.1 

1.0124 

4.2 

1,0168 
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BLEACHING POWDER (CHLORIDE OF LIME) 

At 60° F. 


Density. 

Available Chlorine. 

Specific Gravity. 

Tw. Degrees. 

Per Liter. 

Per Gallon. 



Grains. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

1.1155 

23.1 

71.79 

11 

213 

1.1150 

23 

71.50 

11 

193 

1.1105 

22.1 

68.66 

10 

j 431 

1.1100 

22 

68.00 

10 

385 

1.1060 

21.2 

65.33 

10 

198 

1.1050 

21 

64.50 

10 

140 

1.1000 

20 

61.17 

9 

346 

1.0950 

19 

58.33 

9 

146 

1.0900 

18 

55.18 

8 

363 

1.0850 

17 

' 52.27 

8 

159 

1.0800 

16 

48.96 

7 

365 

1.0750 

15 

45.70 

7 

137 

1.0700 

14 

42.31 

6 

337 

1.0650 

13 

48.71 

6 

85 

1.0600 

12 

35.81 

5 

320 

1.0550 

11 

32.68 

5 

101 

1.0500 

10 

29.41 

4 

309 

1.0450 

9 

26.62 

4 

113 

1.0400 

8 

23.75 

3 

351 

1.0350 

7 

20.44 

3 

119 

1.0300 

6 

17.36 

2 

340 

1.0250 

5 

14.47 

2 

137 

1.0200 

4 

11.44 

1 

362 

1.0150 

3 

8.48 j 

1 

157 

1.0100 

2 

5.58 


391 

1.0050 

1 

2.71 


190 

1.0025 

i 

1.40 


98 


PROPORTIONS OF CHLORINE IN WEAK SOLUTIONS OF 
BLEACHING POWDER 


Degrees Tw. 

Effective Chlorine, 
Grams per Liter. 

3 

8.48 

H 

2.05 

1 

2.71 

1 

4.15 
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7. Useful Data for Calculations in Dyeing.— To find the capacity of a 
rectangular tank: Multiply the length by the breadth by the depth (in feet), 
then multiply this product by 7.5 (the number of gallons in a cubic foot). 
The result will be the capacity of the tank in U. S. gallons. Or, multiply 
the length by the breadth by the depth in inches, and divide the result 
by 231 to obtain the capacity in gallons. 

To find the capacity of a circular tank: Find the square of half the 
diameter (in feet), multiply by (an approximation to 7r=3.1416), then 
multiply by the depth (in feet), and finally multiply by 7.5. The result 
will be the capacity of the tank in gallons. A shorter approximation to 
the same result is as follows: Square the diameter, multiply by the height, 
and then by the factor 5.9. Or, multiply the diameter in inches by itself, 
then multiply by 0.7854, and then by the depth in inches. Divide the 
result by 231 to obtain the capacity in gallons. 

To convert grams per liter into ounces per gallon: Since one gallon is 
equivalent to 3f liters, and 1 oz. is equal to 28.3 grams, multiply the num¬ 
ber of grams per liter by 3f and divide by 28.3. A briefer formula is to 
multiply grams per liter by the factor 0.133. 


Grams 

Grams per 

Per Gallon. 

Grams 

Grams 

» Per Gallon, 

per Liter. 

Gallon. 

Lbs. 

Ozs. 

Grns. 

per Liter. 

per Gallon. 

Lbs. Ozs. 

Grns. 

1 

3.785 



58 

17 

64.35 

2 

112 

2 

7.570 



116 

18 

68.14 

2 

170 

3 

11.355 

* 


174 

19 

71.92 

2 

228 

4 

15.140 



232 

20 

75.70 

2 

286 

5 

18.92 



290 

30 

113.55 

3 

429 

6 

22.71 



348 

40 

151.4 

5 

165 

7 

26.50 



406 

50 

189.2 

6 

278 

8 

30.28 


1 

27 

60 

227.1 

7 

421 

9 

34.07 


1 

85 

70 

265.0 

9 

127 

10 

37.85 


1 

143 

80 

302.8 

10 

270 

11 

41.63 


1 

201 

90 

340.7 

11 

413 

12 

45.42 


1 

259 

100 

378.5 

13 

119 

13 

49.21 


1 

317 

200 

757.0 

1 10 

238 

14 

53.00 


1 

375 

300 

1135.5 

2 7 

357 

15 

56.76 


1 

433 

400 

1514.0 

3 5 

39 

16 

60.56 


2 

54 

500 

1892.0 

4 2 

158 


Example. —^A solution of sulphuric acid of 1® Tw. density contains 8 
grams of the acid per liter. Eeference to the above table shows that this 
amoxmt is equivalent to 1 oz. 27 grains per gallon. 

To convert grams per kilogram into ounces per 100 pounds: Multiply 
by the factor 1.6. 



i 



NUMBER OF U. S. GALLONS IN RECTANGULAR TANKS 
For One Foot in Depth 





NUMBER OP U. S. GALLONS IN RECTANGULAR TANKS 
For One Foot in Depth 

































































































714 USEFUL DATA FOR DYERS AND TEXTILE CHEMISTS 

U. S. GALLONS IN ROUND TANKS 


For One Foot in Depth 


Diameter 

of 

Tanks. 

Ft. In. 

No. 

U. S. 
Gallons. 

Cubic 
Feet and 
Area in 
Square 
Feet, 

Diameter 

of 

Tanks. 

Ft. In. 

No. 

U. S. 
Gallons. 

Cubic 
Feet and 
Area in 
Square 
Feet. 

Diameter 

of 

Tanks. 

Ft. In. 

1 

No. 

U. S. 
Gallons. 

Cubic 
Feet and 
Area in 
Square. 
Feet. 

1 


5.87 

.785 

5 

8 

188.66 

25.22 

19 


2120.90 

283.53 

1 

1 

6.89 

.922 

5 

9 

194.25 

25.97 

19 

3 

2177.10 

291.04 

1 

2 

8. 

1.069 

5 

10 

199.92 

26.73 

19 

6 

2234. 

298.65 

1 

3 

9.18- 

1.227 

5 

11 

205.67 

27.49 

19 

9 

2291.70 

306.35 

1 

4 

10.44 

1.396 

6 


211.61 

28.27 

20 


2350.10 

314.16 

1 

5 

11.79 

1.576 

6 

3 

229.50 

30.68 

20 

3 

2409.20 

322.06 

1 

6 

13.22 

1.767 

6 

6 

248.23 

33.18 

20 

6 

2469.10 

330.06 

1 

7 

14.73 

1.969 

6 

9 

267.69 

35.78 

20 

9 

2529.60 

338.16 

1 

8 

16.32 

2.182 

7 


287.88 

38.48 

21 


2591. 

346.36 

1 

9 

17.99 

2.405 

7 

3 

308.81 

41.28 

21 

3 

2653. 

354.66 

1 

10 

19.75 

2.640 

7 

6 

330.48 

44.18 

21 

6 

2715.80 

363.05 

1 

11 

21.58 

2.885 

7 

9 

352.88 

47.17 

21 

9 

2779.30 

371.54 

2 


23.50 

3.142 

8 


376.01 

50.27 

22 


2843.60 

380.13 

2 

i 

25.50 

3.409 

8 

3 

399.88 

53.46 

22 

3 

2908.60 

388.82 

2 

2 

27.58 

3.687 

8 

6 

424.48 

56.75 

22 

6 

2974.30 

397.61 

2 

3 

29.74 

3.976 

8 

9 

449.82 

60.13 

22 

9 

, 3040.80 

406.49 

2 

4 

31.99 

4.276 

9 


475.89 

63.62 

23 


3108. 

415.48 

2 

5 

34.31 

4.587 

9 

3 

502.70 

67.20 

23 

3 

3175.90 

424.56 

2 

6 

36.72 

4.909 

9 

6 

530.24 

70.88 

23 

6 

3244.60 

433.74 

2 

7 

39.21 

5.241 

9 

9 

558.51 

74.66 

23 

9 

3314. 

443.01 

2 

8 

41.78 

5.585 

10 


587.52 

78.54 

24 


3384.10 

462.39 

2 

9 

44.43 

5.940 

10 

3 

617.26 

82.52 

24 

3 

3455. 

461.86 

2 

10 

47.16 

6.305 

10 

6 

640.74 

86.59 

24 

6 

3526.60 

471.44 

2 

11 

49.98 

6.681 

10 

9 

678.95 

90.76 

24 

9 

3598.90 

481.11 

3 


52.88 

7.069 

11 


710.90 

95.03 

25 


3672. 

490.87 

3 

i 

55.86 

7.467 

11 

3 

743.58 

99.40 

25 

3 

3745.80 

500.74 

3 

2 

58.92 

7.876 

11 

6 

776.99 

103.87 

25 

6 

3820.30 

510.71 

3 

3 

62.06 

8.296 

11 

9 

811.14 

108.43 

25 

9 

3895.60 

520.77 

3 

4 

65.28 

8.727 

12 


846.03 

113.10 

26 


3971.60 

530.93 

3 

5 

68.58 

9.168 

12 

3 

881.65 

117.86 

26 

3 

4048.40 

541.19 

3 

6 

71.97 

9.621 

12 

6 

918. 

122.72 

26 

6 

4125.90 

551.55 

3 

7 

75.44 

10.085 

12 

9 

955.09 

127,68 

26 

9 

4204.10 

562. 

3 

K 

78.99 

10.559 

13 


992.91 

132.73 

27 


4283. 

572.66 

3 

9 

82.62 

11.045 

13 

3 

1031.50 

137.89 

27 

*3 

4362.70 

583.21 

3 

10 

86.33 

11.541 

13 

6 

1070.80 

143.14 

27 

6 

4443.10 

593.96 

3 

11 

90.13 

12.048 

13 

9 

1110.80 

148.49 

27 

9 

4524.30 

604.81 

4 


94. 

12.566 

14 


1151.50 

153.94 

28 


4606.20 

615,75 

4 

'i 

97.96 

13.095 

14 

*3 

1193. 

159.48 

28 

■3 

4688.80 

626.80 

4 

2 

102. 

13.635 

14 

6 

1235.30 

165.13 

28 

6 

4772.10 

637.94 

4 

3 

106.12 

1 14.186 

14 

9 

1278.20 i 

170.87 

28 

9 

4856.20 

649.18 

4 

4 

110.32 

14.748 

15 


1321.90 

176.71 

29 


4941. 

660.52 

4 

5 

114.61 

15.321 

15 

*3 

1366.40 

182.65 

29 

'3 

5026.60 

671.96 

4 

6 

118.97 

15.90 

15 

6 

1411.50 

188.69 

29 

6 

5112.90 

683.49 

4 

7 

123.42 

16.50 

15 

9 

1457.40 

194.83 

29 

9 

5199.90 

695.13 

4 

8 

127.95 

17.10 

16 


1504.10 

201,06 

30 


5287.70 

706.86 

4 

9 

132.56 

17.72 

16 

'3 

1551.40 

207.39 

30 

3 

5376.20 

718.69 

4 

10 

137.25 

18.35 

16 

6 

1599.50 . 

213.82 

30 

6 

5465.40 

730.62 

4 

11 

142.02 

18.99 

16 

9 

1648.40 

220.35 

30 

9 

5555.40 

742.64 

5 


146.88 

19.63 

17 


1697.90 

226.98 

31 


5646.10 

764.77 

5 

‘i 

151.82 

20.29 

17 

*3 

1748.20 

233.71 

31 

'3 

5737.50 

766.99 

5 

2 

156.83 

20.97 

17 

6 

1799.30 

240.53 

31 

6 

5829,70 

779.31 

5 

3 

161.93 

21.65 

17 

9 

1851.10 

247.46 

31 

9 

5922.60 

791.73 

5 

4 

167.12 

22.34 

18 


1903.60 

254.47 

32 


6016.20 

804.25 

5 

5 

172.38 

23.04 

18 

*3 

1956.80 

261.59 

32 

‘3 

6110.60 

816.86 

5 

6 

177.72 

! 23.76 

18 

6 

2010.80 

268.80 

32 

6 

6205.70 

829.58 

5 

7 

183.15 

24.48 

18 

9 

2065.50 

276.12 

32 

9 

6301.50 

842.39 


311 Gallons equals 1 Barrel. 

To find the capacity of tanks greater than the largest ^iven in the table, look in the table for a 
tank of one-half of the given size and multiply its capacity by 4, or one of one-third its size and 
multiply its capacity by 9, etc. 



CALCULATION OP DYESTUFF PERCENTAGES 715 


8.—Tables for Calculations in Dyeing. 

PERCENTAGE OF DYESTUFF CORRESPONDING TO GRAMS PER 100 
KILOS, AND POUNDS PER 100 LBS. OF GOODS 


Per 

Cent. 

Per 100 
Kilo. 

Per 100 Lbs. j 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 100 
Kilo. 

Per 100 Lbs. 

Per 

Cent. 

L. 

Per 100 
Kilo. 

Per 100 Lbs. 


gms. 

lb. ozs. 

grs. 


grna. 

lb. 028. 

firs. 


gnis. 

lb. ozs. 

grs. 

0.001 

1 


7 

0.29 

290 

4 

280 

0.65 

650 

10 

175 

0.002 

2 


14 

0.30 

300 

4 

350 

0.66 

660 

10 

245 

0.003 

3 


21 

0.31 

310 

4 

420 

0.67 

670 

10 

315 

0.004 

4 


28 

0.32 

320 

5 

53 

0.68 

680 

10 

385 

0.005 

5 


35 

0.33 

330 

5 

123 

0.69 

690 

11 

18 

0.006 

6 


42 

0.34 

340 

5 

193 

0.70 

700 

11 

88 

0.007 

7 


49 

0.35 

350 

5 

263 

0.71 

710 

11 

158 

0.008 

8 


56 

0.36 

360 

5 

333 

0.72 

720 

11 

228 

0.009 

9 


63 

0.37 

370 

5 

403 

0.73 

730 

11 

298 

0.01 

10 


70 

0.38 

380 

6 

35 

0.74 

’ 740 

11 

368 

0.02 

i 20 


140 

0.39 

390 

6 

105 

0 . 7.5 

750 

12 


0.03 

30 


210 

0.40 

400 

6 

175 

0.76 

760 

12 

70 

0.04 

40 

I 

280 

0.41 

410 

6 

245 

0.77 

770 

12 

140 

0.05 

50 


350 

0.42 

420 

6 

315 

0.78 

780 

12 

210 

0.06 

60 


420 

0.43 

430 

6 

385 

0.79 

790 

12 

280 

0.07 

70 

1 

53 

0.44 

440 

7 

18 

0.80 

800 

12 

350 

0.08 1 

80 

1 

123 

0.45 

450 

7 

88 

0.81 

810 

12 

420 

0.09 

90 

1 

193 

0.46 

4()0 

7 

158 

0.82 

820 

13 

53 

0.10 

100 

1 

263 

0.47 

470 

7 

228 

0.83 

830 

13 

123 

0.11 

110 

1 

333 

0.48 

480 

7 

298 

0.84 

840 

13 

193 

0.12 

120 

1 

403 

0.49 

490 

7 

368 

0.85 

850 

13 

263 

0.13 

130 

2 

35 

0.50 

500 

8 


0.86 

860 

! 13 

333 

0.14 ' 

140 

2 

106 

0.51 

510 

8 

70 

0.87 

870 

13 

403 

0.15 

150 

2 

176 

0.52 

520 

8 

140 

0.88 

880 

14 

35 

0.16 

160 

2 

246 

0.53 

530 

8 

210 

0.89 

890 

14 

105 

0.17 

170 

2 

316 

0.54 

540 

8 

280 

0.90 

900 

14 

175 

0.18 

180 

2 

3 S 6 

0.55 

550 

8 

350 

0.91 

910 

14 

245 

0.19 

190 

3 

18 

0.56 

560 

8 

420 

0.92 

920 

14 

315 

0.20 

200 

3 

88 

1 0.57 

570 

9 

53 

0.93 

930 

14 

385 

0.21 

210 

3 

158 

0.58 

580 

9 

123 

0.94 

940 

15 

18 

0.22 

220 

3 

229 

0.59 

590 

9 

193 

0.95 

950 

15 

88 

0.23 

230 

3 

299 

0.60 

600 

9 

263 

0.96 

960 

15 

158 

0.24 

240 

3 

369 

0.61 

610 

9 

333 

0.97 

970 

15 

228 

0.25 

250 

4 


0.62 

620 

9 

403 

0.98 

980 

15 

298 

0.26 

260 

4 

70 

0.63 

630 

10 

35 

0.99 

990 

15 

368 

0.27 

270 

4 

140 

0.64 

640 

10 

105 

1 

IKilo 

. 1 


0,28 

280 

4 

210 










1 lb. = 16 oz. =7000 grains =4.54 grams. 1 oz. =437| grains =28.349 grams 

1 gram = 15.43 grains. 


Example .—There is required 2.16 per cent of dyestuff for 100 lbs. of 
goods. Reference to the above table shows for 100 lbs. of goods. 

2 per cent is 32 ozs. 

0.16 per cent is 2 ozs. 246 grs. 

2.16 per cent is 34 ozs. 246 grs. 


Hence 







716 USEFUL DATA FOR DYERS AND TEXTILE CHEMISTS 


COMPARISON OF DYE-TESTS WITH TEST SKEINS OF 5 GRAMS 
(77 GRAINS) AND PRACTICAL DYEING OF 100 LBS. MATERIAL 

The standard solutions for the dye-tests contain 1 gram of dyestuff dissolved in 1 liter of water. 


For 

5 Grams 
Samples. 

Equivalent 

Percentage. 

Equivalent per 

100 Lbs. 

For 

5 Grams 
Samples. 

Equivalent 

Percentage. 

Equivalent per 

100 Lbs. 

cc. 

Per Cent 

lb. ozs. 

grs. 

cc. 

Per Cent. 

lb. 

ozs. 

grs. 

1 

0.02 


140 

49 

0.98 


I5i 

179 

2 

0.04 

i 

62 

50 

1.00 

1 



3 

0.06 

1 

2 

202 

51 

1.02 

1 


140 

4 

0.08 

1 

123 

52 

1.04 

1 

i 

62 

5 

0.10 

li 

44 

53 

1.06 

1 

1 

2 

202 

6 

0.12 

li 

184 

54 

1.08 

1 

1 

123 

7 

0.14 

2 

105 

55 

1.10 

1 

U 

44 

8 

0.16 

2i 

27 

56 

1.12 

1 

li 

184 

9 

0.18 

2i 

167 

57 

1.14 

1 

■ 2 

105 

10 

0.20 

3 

88 

58 

1.16 

1 

2i 

27 

11 

0.22 

3| 

9 

59 

1.18 

1 


167 

12 

0.24 

3§ 

199 

60 

1.20 

1 

3 

88 

i 13 

0.26 

4 

70 

61 

1.22 

1 


9 

14 

0.28 

4 

210 

62 

1.24 

1 

31 

149 

15 

0.30 


132 

63 

1.26 

1 

4 

70 

16 

0.32 

5 

53 

64 

1.28 

1 

4 

210 

17 

0.34 

5 

193 

65 

1.30 

1 

4| 

132 

18 

0.36 

6| 

114 

66 

1.32 

1 

5 

53 

19 

0.38 

6 

35 

67 

1.34 

1 

5 

193 

20 

0.40 

6 

175 

68 

1.36 

1 

sh 

114 

21 

0.42 

6i 

97 

69 ! 

1.38 1 

1 

6 

35 

22 

0.44 

7 

18 

70 

1.40 

1 

6 

175 

23 

0.46 

7 

158 

71 

1.42 

1 


97 

24 

0.48 

7i 

79 

72 

1.44 

1 

7 

13 

25 

0.50 

8 

00 

73 

1.46 

1 

7 

158 

26 

0.52 

8 

140 

74 

1.48 

1 

7i 

79 

27 

0.54 

8| 

62 

75 

1.50 

1 

8 


28 

0.56 

8i 

202 

76 

1.52 

1 

8 

140 

: 29 

0.58 

9 

123 

77 

1.54 

1 

8i 

62 

30 

0.60 

n 

44 

78 

1.56 

1 

8i 

202 

31 

0.62 

n 

184 

79 

1.58 

1 

9 

123 

32 

0.64 

10 

105 

80 

1.60 

1 

9J 

44 

33 

0.66 

lOJ 

27 

81 

1.62 

1 

9i 

184 

34 

0.68 

loi 

167 

82 

1.64 

1 

10 

105 

35 

0.70 

11 

88 

83 

1.66 

1 

lOi 

27 

36 

0,72 

m 

9 

84 

1.68 

1 

lOi 

167 

37 

0.74 

m 

149 

85 

1.70 

1 

11 

88 

38 

0.76 

12 

70 

86 

1.72 

1 

in 

9 

39 

0.78 

12 

210 

87 

1.74 

1 

in 

149 

40 

0.80 

12J 

132 

88 

1.76 

1 

12 

70 

41 

0.82 

13 . 

53 

89 

1.78 

1 

12 

210 

42 

0.84 

13 

193 

90 

1.80 

1 

m 

132 

43 

0.86 

13| 

114 

91 

1.82 

1 

13 

53 

44 

0.88 

14 

35 

92 

1.84 

1 

13 

193 

45 

0.90 

14 

175 

93 

1.86 

1 

13f 

114 

46 

0.92 

141 

97 

94 

1.88 

1 

14 

35 

47 

0.94 

15 

18 

95 

1.90 

1 

14 

175 

48 

0.96 

15 

158 

96 

1.92 

1 

14i 

97 
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For 

5 Grams 
Samples. 

Equivalent 

Percentage. 

Equivalent per 

100 Lbs. 

For 

o Grams 

Equivalent 

Percentage. 

Kiiuivalent p( 
100 LIjh. 

r 

oc. 

Per Cent. 

lb. 

ozs. 

grs. 

cc. 

Per Cent. 

lb. 

ozs. 

gl'H, 

97 . 

1.94 

1 

15 

18 

149 

2.98 

2 

151 

179 

98 

1.96 

1 

15 

158 

150 

3.00 

3 



99 

1.98 

1 

151 

79 

151 

3.02 

3 

0 

140 ; 

100 

2.00 

2 



152 

3.04 

3 


02 .. 

101 

2.02 

2 


140 

153 

3.06 

3 

i 

202 ; 

102 

2.04 

2 


62 

154 

3.08 

3 

1 

123 ' 

103 

2.06 

2 


202 

155 

3.10 

3 

n 

44 j 

104 

2.08 

2 

1 

123 

156 

3.12 

3 

ih 

184 1 i 

- L' 

105 

2.10 

2 

n 

44 

157 

3.14 

3 

2 

105 : 

106 

2.12 

2 

li 

184 

158 

3.16 

3 

n 

27 f 

107 

2.14 

2 

2 

105 

150 

3.18 

3 


1()7 J; 

108 

2.16 

2 

2i- 

27 

160 

3.20 

3 

3 

"n i- 

109 

2.18 

2 

2i 

167 

161 

3.22 

3 

35 

9 1 : . 

110 

2.20 

2 

3 

88 

162 

3.24 

3 

31 

149 1 

111 

2.22 

2 

35- 

9 

163 

3.26 

3 

4 

70 f 

112 

2.24 

2 

31 

149 

164 

3.28 

3 

4 

210 1 ■ 

113 

2.26 

2 

4 

70 

165 

3.30 

3 

4i 

132 |: 

114 

2.28 

2 

4 

210 

166 

3.32 

3 

5 

53 : 

115 

2.30 

2 

41 

132 

167 

3.34 

3 

5 

193 I'' 

116 

2.32 

2 

5 

53 

168 

3.36 

3 

5i 

114 

117 

2.34 

2 

5 

193 

169 

3.38 

3 

6 

35 

118 

2.36 

2 

5J 

114 

170 

3.40 

3 

(> 

175 

119 

2.38 

2 

6 

35 

171 

3.42 

3 

(li 

97 

120 

2.40 

2 

6 

175 

172 . 

3.‘14 

3 

7 

18 

121 

2.42 

2 

61 

97 

173 

3.46 

3 

7 

158 

122 

2.44 

2 

7 

185 

174 

3.48 

3 

Vi 

79 i : 

123 

2.46 

2 

7 

158 

175 

3.50 

3 

8 

i i 

124 

2.48 

2 

VI 

79 

176 

3.52 

3 

• 8 

140 

125 

2.50 

2 

8 


177 

3.54 

3 

Ki 

62 

126 

2.52 

2 

8 

140 

178 

3.56 

3 

8| 

202 i : 

127 

2.54 

2 

81 

62 

179 

3.58 

3 

9 

123 r| 

128 

2.56 

2 

81 

202 

180 

3 . <)() 

3 

91 

44 |r 

129 

2.58 

2 

9 

123 

181 

3.62 

3 

9| 

184 ||* 

130 

2.60 

2 

91 

44 

182 

3.64 

3 

10 

105 

131 

2.62 

2 

9i 

184 

183 

3.06 

3 

lOJ 

27 

132 . 

2.64 

2 

10 

1C5 

184 

3.68 

3 

l()l 

107 i!:S' 

133 

2.66 

2 

m 

27 

185 

3.70 

3 

11 

88 

134 

2.68 

2 

lOi 

167 

186 

3.72 

3 

111 


135 

2.70 

2 

11 

88 

187 

3.74 

3 

llj 

140 

136 

2.72 

2 

Hi 

9 

188 

3.76 

3 

12 

70 

137 

2.74 

2 

111 

149 

189 

3.78 

3 

12 

210 

138 

2.76 

2 

12 

70 

190 

3.80 

3 

12| 

132 

139 

2.78 

2 

12 

210 

191 

3.82 

3 

13 

53 

140 

2.80 

2 

12| 

132 

192 

3.84 

3 

13 

103 , 

141 

2.82 

2 

13 

53 

193 

.3.86 

3 

131 

114 1 

142 

2.84 

2 

13 

193 

194 

3.88 

3 

14 

36 

143 

2.86 

2 

131 

114 

195 

3.90 

3 

14 

175 

144 

2.88 

2 

14 

35 

196 

3.92 

3 

141 

97 

145 

2.90 

2 

14 

175 

197 

3.94 

3 

15 

IS 

146 

2.92 

2 

' 14i 

97 

198 

3.96 

3 

15 

16g 

147 

2.94 

2 

’ 15 

18 

199 

3.98 

3 

16| 

79 

148 

2.96 

2 

15 

158 

200 

4.00 

4 








718 USEFUL DATA FOR DYERS AND TEXTILE CHEMISTS 


TO CONVERT CUBIC CENTIMETERS OF TEST SOLUTIONS CONTAIN¬ 
ING ONE GRAM OF DYESTUFF DISSOLVED IN ONE LITER INTO 
CORRESPONDING PERCENTAGES FOR 10-GRAM TEST SKEINS AND 
WEIGHTS OF DYESTUFF PER 100 POUNDS OF GOODS; 


Cc. 

of 

Per 

Cent. 

Weight per 

100 Lbs. 

Cc. 

^of 

Per 

Cent. 

Weight per 
lOO Lbs. 

Cc. 

of 

Per 

Cent 

Weight per 

100 Lbs. 

Solu¬ 

tion. 

on 10 - 
Grams. 

Lbs. Ozs. Grs. 

Solu¬ 

tion. 

on 10 “ 
Grams. 

Lbs. Ozs. Grs. 

tion. ( 

Irams, 

Lbs. 

Ozs, ' 

Grs. 

1 

0.01 

70 

42 

0.42 

6 315 

83 

0.83 


13 

122 

2 

0.02 

140 

43 

0.43 

6 385 

84 

0.84 


13 

192 

3 

0.03 

210 

44 

0.44 

7 17 

85 

0.85 


13 

262 

4 1 

0.04 

280 

45 

0.45 

7 87 

86 

0.86 


13 

332 

5 

0.05 

350 

46 

0.46 

7 157 

87 

0.87 


13 

402 

6 

0.06 

420 

47 

0.47 

7 227 

88 

0.88 


14 

35 

7 

0.07 

1 52 

48 

0.48 

7 297 

89 

0.89 


14 

105 

8 

0.08 

1 122 

49 

0.49 

7 367 

90 

0.90 


14 

175 

9 

0.09 

1 192 

50 

0.50 

8 0 

91 

0.91 


14 

245 

10 

0.10 

1 262 

51 

0.51 

8 70 

92 

0.92 


14 

315 

11 

0.11 

1 332 

52 

0.52 

8 1140 

93 

0.93 


14 

385 

12 

0.12 

1 402 

53 

0.53 

8 210 

94 

0.94 


15 

17 

13 

0.13 

2 35 

54 

0.54 

8 280 

95 

0.95 


15 

87 

14 

0.14 

2 105 

55 

0.55 

8 350 

96 

0.96 


15 

157 

15 

0.15 

2 175 

56 

0.56 

8 420 

97 

0.97 


15 

227 

16 

0.16 

2 245 

57 

0.57 

9 52 

98 

0.98 


15 

297 

17 

0.17 

2 315 

58 

0.58 

9 122 

99 

0.99 


15 

367 

18 

0.18 

2 385 

59 

0.59 

9 192 

100 

1.00 

1 

0 

0 

19 

0.19 

3 17 

60 

0.60 

9 262 

101 

1.01 

1 

0 

70 

20 

0.20 

3 87 

61 

0.61 

9 333 

102 

1.02 

1 

0 

140 

21 

0.21* 

3 157 

62 

0.62 

9 402 

103 

1.03 

1 

0 

210 

22 

0.22 

3 227 

63 

0.63 

10 35 

104 

1.04 

1 

0 I 

280 

23 

0.23 

3 297 

64 

0.64 

10 105 

105 

1.05 

1 

0 

350 

24 

0.24 

3 367 

65 

0.65 

10 175 

106 

1.06 

1 

0 

420 

25 

0.25 

4 0 

66 

0.66 

10 245 

107 

1.07 

1 

1 

52 

26 

0.26 

4 70 

67 

0.67 

10 315 

108 

1.08 

1 

1 

122 

27 

0.27 

4 140 

68 

0.68 

10 385 

109 

1.09 

1 

1 

192 

28 

0.28 

4 210 

69 

0.69 

11 17 

no 

1.10 

1 

1 

262 

29 

0.29 

4 280 

70 

0.70 

11 87 

111 

1.11 

1 

1 

332 

30 

0.30 

4 350 

71 

0.71 

11 157 

112 

1.12 

1 

1 

402 

31 

0.31 

4 420 

72 

0.72 

11 227 

113 

1.13 

1 

2 

35 

32 

0.32 

5 52 

73 

0.73 

11 297 

114 

1.14 

1 

2 

105 

33 

0.33 

5 122 

74 

0.74 

11 367 

115 

1.15 

1 

2 

175 

34 

0.34 

5 192 

75 

0.75 

12 0 

116 

1.16 

1 

2 

245 

35 

0.35 

5 262 

76 

0.76 

12 70 

117 

1.17 

1 

2 

315 

36 

0.36 

5 332 

77 

0.77 

12 140 

118 

1.18 

1 

2 

385 

.37 

0.37 

5 402 

78 

0.78 

12 210 

119 

1.19 

1 

3 

17 

38 

0.38 

6 35 

79 

0.79 

12 280 

120 

1.20 

1 

3 

87 

39 

0.39 

6 105 

80 

0.80 

12 350 

121 

1.21 

1 

3 

157 

40 

0.40 

6 175 

81 

0.81 

12 420 

122 

1.22 

1 

3 

227 

41 

0.41 

6 245 

82 

0.82 

13 52 

123 

1.23 

1 

3 

297 
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TO CONVERT CUBIC CENTIMETERS OF TEST SOLUTIONS— 


Cc. 

of 

Solu¬ 

tion. 

Per 
i Cent, 
on 10 
Grams. 

Weight per ! 
100 Lbs. 

Cc. 

of 

Solu¬ 

tion. 

Per 
Cent, 
on 10 
Grams. 

Weight per 

100 Lbs. 

Cc. 

of 

Solu¬ 

tion. 

Per 
Cent, 
on 10 
Grams. 

Weight per 

100 Lbs. 

Lbs. 

02S. 

Gr.s, 

Lbs. 

Ozs. 

Grs. 

Lbs. 

Oz.s, 

Grs. 

124 

1.24 

1 

3 

367 

150 

1.50 

1 

8 

0 

176 

1.76 

1 

12 

70 

125 

1.25 1 

1 

4 

0 

151 

1.51 

1 

8 

70 

177 

1.77 

1 

12 

140 

126 

1.26 

1 

4 

70 

152 

1.52 

1 

8 

140 

178 

1.78 

1 

12 

210 

127 

1.27 

1 

4 

140 

153 

1.53 

1 

8 

210 

179 

1.79 

1 

12 

280 

128 

1.28 

1 

4 

210 

154 

1.54 

1 

8 

280 

180 

1.80 

1 

12 

350 

129 

1.29 

1 

4 

280 

155 

1.55 

1 

8 

350 

181 

1.81 

1 

12 

420 

L 30 

1.30 

1 

4 

350 

156 

1.56 

1 

8 

420 

182 . 

1.82 

1 

13 

52 

131 

1.31 

1 

4 

420 

157 

1.57 

1 

9 

52 

183 

1.83 

1 

13 

122 

L 32 

1.32 

1 

5 

52 

158 

1.58 

1 

9 

122 

184 

1.84 

1 

13 

192 

L 33 

1.33 

1 

5 

122 

159 

1.59 

1 

9 

192 

185 

1.85 

1 

13 

262 

L 34 

1.34 

I 1 

5 

192 

160 

1.60 

1 

9 

262 

186 

1.86 

1 

13 

332 

.35 

1.35 

1 

5 

262 

161 

1.61 

1 

9 

332 

187 

1.87 

1 

13 

402 

.36 

1.36 

1 

5 

332 

162 

1.62 

1 

9 

402 

188 

1.88 

1 

14 

35 

.37 

1.37 

! 1 

5 

402 

163 

1.63 

1 

10 

35 

189 

1.89 

1 

14 

105 

38 

1.38 

! 1 

6 

35 

164 

1.64 

1 

10 

105 

190 

1.90 

1 

14 

175 

39 

1.39 

! 1 

6 

105 

165 

1.65 

1 

10 

175 

191 

1.91 

1 

14 

245 

40 

1.40 

! 1 

6 

175 

166 

1.66 

1 

10 

245 

192 

1.92 

1 

14 

; 315 

41 

1.41 

1 

6 

245 

167 

1.67 

1 

10 

315 

193 

1.93 

1 

14 

385 

42 

1.42 

1 

6 

315 

168 

1.68 

1 

10 

385 

194 

1.94 

1 

15 

17 

43 

1.43 

1 

6 

385 

169 

1.69 

1 

11 

17 

195 

1.95 

1 

15 

87 

44 

1.44 

1 

7 

17 

170 

1.70 

1 

11 

87 

196 

1 . 9 C 

1 

15 

157 

45 1 

1.45 

1 

7 

87 

171 

1.71 

1 

11 

157 

197 

1.97 

1 

15 

227 

46 1 

1.46 

1 

7 

157 

172 

1.72 

1 

11 

227 

198 

1.98 

1 

15 

297 

47 1 

1.47 

1 

7 

227 

173 

1.73 

1 

11 

297 

199 

1.99 

1 

15 

367 

48 

1.48 

1 

7 

297 

174 

1.74 

1 

11 

367 

200 

2.00 

2 

0 

0 

49 

1.49 

1 

7 

367 

175 

1.75 

1 

12 

0 

300 

3.00 

3 

0 

0 


Example .—To obtain 0.67 per cent of dyestuff on a lO-grarn test skein 
f wool or cotton, when the solution contains 1 grana of dyestuff per liter, 
would be necessary to take 67 cc. of the solution; and for the dyeing of 
)0 lbs. of goods this would be equivalent to 10 oz. 315 grs. of dyestuff. 

In case a 5-gram test skein is used, the above figures in the percentage 
id weight columns are to be multiplied by 2. For instance, 1.34 per cent 
' dyestuff would be equivalent to 67 cc. of the solution, or to 1 lb. 5 ozs. 
)3 grs. on 100 lbs. of material. 

In case the dyestuff solution contains more than 1 gram per liter, 
will be necessary to multiply the figures in the percentage and weight 
lumns by the number of grams per liter of the solution. For instance, 
the solution contains 5 grams per liter 67 cc. would be equivalent to 
J5 per cent, or to 3 lbs. 5 ozs. 262 grs. on 100 lbs., if a 10-gram test skein 
used. If a 5-gram test skein be used, 67 cc. of such a solution would be 
uivalent to 6.70 per cent, or to 6 lbs. 11 025S. 87 grs. on 100 lbs. of goods. 











720 USEFUL DATA FOR DYERS AND TEXTILE CHEMISTS 


TO CONVERT PERCENTAGE OF COLOR (ON 100 LBS. OF GOODS) 
INTO QUANTITY OF STANDARD SOLUTION OF 4 OZS. OF DRY 
COLOR PER GALLON 


Weight. 

Per Cent. 

Solution of 4 Ounces per Gallon. 

Lbs. 

Quarts. 

Pints. 

Gills. 

Noggins. 

100 

A 

1 

1 

1 


1 6 

100 

2 



100 

1 

3 


1 

n 

100 

1 

4 


100 

i 

1 

8 




100 

16 









2 noggins = 
4 gills = 

=igm 
= 1 pint 

2 pints = 
4 quarts = 

= 1 quart 
= 1 gallon 



Convenient data regarding quantities of water based on U. S. gallon: 
1 gallon = 231 cubic inches =8.3 lb. 

1 quart = 57.75 cubic inches =2.1 lb. 

1 pint = 28.88 cubic inches =1.0 lb. 

1 gill = 7.22 cubic inches = . 25 lb. 

1 cubic foot = 17.28 cubic inches = 62.5 lb. = 7.5 gallons 

1 cubic inch = .036 lb. 


REDUCTION OF GRAMS TO OUNCES PER 100 LBS. GOODS 


Grams. 

Ounces 
for Solution. 

Grams. 

Ounces 
for Solution. 

Grams. 

Ounces 
for Solution. 

1 

.35 

11 

3.88 

21 

7.41 

2 

.71 

12 

4.24 

22 

7.76 

3 

1.06 

13 

4.58 

23 

8.12 

4 

1.41 

14 

4.93 

24 

8.47 

5 

1.77 

15 

5,29 

25 

8.82 

6 

2.12 

16 

5,64 

26 

9.17 

7 

2,47 

17 

5.99 

27 

9.53 

8 

2.83 

18 

6.34 

28 

9 88 

9 

3.18 

19 

6.60 

29 

10.22 

10 

3.53 ^ 

20 

7.06 

30 

10.59 


To use any number of grams per 100 lbs. of goods, dissolve the corre¬ 
sponding number of ounces in above table in 10 gallons of water, and use 
1 gallon of this solution per 100 lbs. goods. 

For Example ,—To use 42 grams of dyestuff per 100 lbs. goods: 

30 grams = 10.59 ozs. 

10 grams = 3.53 ozs. 

2 grams = .71 oz. 

42 grams =14.83 ozs. r tn .; 

Therefore, dissolve 14.83 ozs. of dyestuff in 10 gallons of water and use 
1 gallon of the solution. 
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REDUCTION OF GRAMS PER KILOGRAM OF GOODS TO OUNCES PER 

100 LBS. OF GOODS 


Grams 
per Kilo. 

Ounces 
per 100 Lbs. 

Grams 
per Kilo. 

Ounces 
per 100 Lbs. 

Grams 
per Kilo. 

Ounces 
per 100 Lbs. 

1 

1.6 

18 

28.8 

35 

56.0 

2 

3.2 

19 

30.4 

36 

57.6 

3 

4.8 

20 

32.0 

37 

59.2 

4 

6.4 

21 

33.6 

38 

60.8 

5 

8.0 

22 

35.2 

39 

62.4 

6 

9.6 

23 

36.8 

40 

64.0 

7 

11.2 

24 

38.4 

41 

65.6 

8 

12.8 

25 

40.0 

42 

67.2 

9 

14.4 

26 

41.6 

43 

68.8 

10 

16.0 

27 

43.2 

44 

70.4 

11 

17.6 

28 

44.8 

45 

72.0 

12 

19.2 

29 

46.4 

46 

73.6 

13 

20.8 

30 

38.0 

47 

75.2 

14 

22.4 

31 

49.6 

48 

76.8 

15 

24.0 

32 

51.2 ' 

49 

78.4 

16 

25.6 

33 

52.8 

50 

80.0 

17 

27.2 

34 

54.4 




To convert grams per kilo into ounces per 100 lbs. multiply by the factor 1.6. 


REDUCTION OF FRACTIONAL PERCENTAGES TO OUNCES PER 100 

LBS. OF GOODS 



Ounces 


Ounces 


Ounces 


Ounces 

P(!r Gent. 

I>(!r 100 Lbs. 

Per Cent. 

per 100 Lbs. 

I\*r Cent. 

per 100 Lbs. 

Per Ccuit. 

per 100 Lbs. 


Goods. 


Goods. 


Goods. 


Goods. 

1 

li' 

8.00 


2.00 

A 

7.28 

A , 

11.11 



3 

M 

6.00 

A 

8.73 

i-§* 

12.31 

1 

5.33 

a. 

8 

10.00 

7 

i 1 

10.19 

ii 

13.54 

1 

10.66 

.7 

8 

14.00 

« 

TT 

11.64 

if 

14.77 





A • 

13.09 



i 

i 

4.00 

12.00 

f 

1.77 

3.55 

if 

. 14.55 

A 

A 

1.14 

3.44 

i 

i 

1 

i- 

3.20 

6.40 

9.60 

12.80 

i 

I 

7.11 

'8.88 

12.44 

14.22 

A 

A 

A 

a 

1.34 

6.66 

9.33 

14.66 

A 

A 

ii 

il 

5.72 

10.29 

10.57 

14.86 

i 

2.66 

iV 

1.60 



A 

1.07 

f 

13.30 

A 

4.80 

A 

1.23 

A 

2.13 



A 

11.20 

A 

2.46 

A 

4.27 


2.29 

A 

14.40 

A 

3.69 

A 

6.40 

f 

4.58 



A 

4.92 

A 

7.47 

f 

6.86 

A 

1.45 

A 

6.16 

A 

8.53 


9.15 

A 

2.91 

A 

7.39 

ii 

11.73 


11.43 

A 

4.37 

A 

S.61 

if 

13.87 


13.80 

A 

5.82 

A 

9.85 

if 

14.96 








722 USEFUL DATA FOR DYERS AND TEXTILE CHEMISTS 

REDUCTION OF DECIMAL PERCENTAGES TO OUNCES PER 100 LBS. 

OP GOODS 


Per Cent. 

Ounces 
per 100 Lbs. 
Goods. 

Per Cent. 

Ounces 
, per 100 Lbs. 

' Goods. 

Per Cent. 

Ounces 
per 100 Lbs. 
Goods. 

Per Cent. 

Ounces 
per 100 Lbs. 
Goods. 

.10 

1.60 

.35 

5.60 

.60 

9.60 

.85 

13.60 

.15 

2.40 

.40 

6.40 

.65 

10.40 

.90 1 

14.40 

.20 

3.20 • 

.45 

7.20 

.70 

11.20 

.95 

15.20 

.25 

4.00 

.50 

S.OO 

.75 ' 

12.00 

1.00 

16.00 

.30 

4.80 

.55 

8.80 

.80 

12.80 




REDUCTION OF DECIMAL PARTS OF POUNDS TO OUNCES 


Lbs. 

Ozs. 

Lbs. 

Ozs. 

Lbs., 

Ozs. 

Lbs. 

Ozs. 

.01 

.16 

.14 

2.24 

.27 

4.32 

.40 

6.40 

.02 

.32 

.15 

i 2.40 

.28 

4.48 

.41 

6.56 

.03 

.48 

.16 1 

' 2.56 

.29 

4.64 

.42 

6.72 

.04 

.64 

.17 

2.72 

.30 

4.80 

.43 

6.88 

.05 

.80 

.18 

2.88 

.31 

4.96 

.44 

7.04 

.06 

.96 

.19. 

3.04 

.32 

5.12 

.45 

7.20 

.07 

P.12 

.20 

3.20 

.33 

5.28 

.46 

7.36 

.08 

1.28 

,21 

3.36 

.34 

5.44 

.47 

7.52 

.09 

1.44 

.22 

3.52 

.35 i 

5.60 

.48 

7.68 

.10 

1.60 

.23 

3.68 

.33 

5.76 

.49 

7.84 

.11 

1.76 

,24 

3.84 

.37 

5.92 

.50 

8.00 

.12 

1.92 

.25 

4.00 

.38 

6.08 



.13 

2.08 

,26 

4.16 

.39 

6.24 




REDUCTION OF DECIMAL PERCENTAGES OF GALLONS TO QUARTS 

AND PINTS 


Gals. 

Qts. 

Pts. 

Gals. 

Qts. 

Pts. 

Gals. 

Qts. 

Pts. 

.05 


s. 

.40 

1 

1 

H 

.75 

3 


.10 


i 

.45 

1 

H 

.80 

3 1 

M. 

& 

.15 


n 

.50 

2 


.85 

3 

A 

.20 


If 

.55 

2 

t 

.90 

3 

5 

If 

.25 

1 


.60 

2 

A 

5 

.95 

3 

If 

.30 

1 

5 

.65 

2 


1.00 

4 


.35 

1 

i 

.70 

2 

If 



1 
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[ OF LITERS PER KILOGRAM OF GOODS TO GALLONS PER 
100 LBS. OF GOODS 


OTIS 

!) Lbs. 

Liters 
per Kilo. 

Gallons 
per 100 Lbs. 

Inters 
per Kilo. 

Gallons 
per 100 Lbs. 

Liters 
per Kilo. 

Gallons 
per 100 Lbs. 

.99 

14 

167.88 

27 

323.78 

40 

479.68 

.98 

15 

179.88 

28 

335.77 

41 

491.67 

.97. 

16 

191.87 

29 

1 347.76 

42 

503.66 

.96 

17 

203.86 

30 

359.76 

43 

515.65 

.96 

IS 

215.85 

31 

371.75 

44 

527.64 

,95 

19 

227.84 ^ 

32 

383.74 

45 

539.64 

,94 

20 

239.84 

33 

395.73 

46 

551.63 

93 

21 

251.83 

34 

407.72 

47 

563.62 

92 

22 

263.82 

35 

419.72 

48 

575.61 

92 

23 

275.81 

36 

431.71 

49 

587.60 

91 

24 

287.80 

37 

443.70 

50 

599.60 

90 

25 

299.80 

38 

455.69 



89 

1 26 

311.79 

1..... 

39 

467.68 




ON OF GRAMS PER LITER TO OUNCES PER GALLON 


•e.s 

lion. 1 

(IraniH 
per Lit(*r. 

Ounees 

Per Gallon. 

Grams 
per Liter. 

Ounces 
per Gallon. 

Grani.s 
per Liter. 

Ounces 
per Gallon, 

;s ' 

9 

1.20 

17 

2.26 

25 

3.33 

() 

10 

1.33 

18 

2.40 

26 

3.46 

0 

11 

1.46 

19 

2.53 

27 

3.60 

3 

12 

1.60 

20 

2.66 

28 

3.73 

6 

13 

1.73 

21 

2.80 

29 

3.86 

f) 

14 

1.86 

22 

2.93 

30 

4.00 

3 

15 

2.00 

23 

3.06 



5 

16 

2.13 

24 

3.20 




'rams liter into ouncc.s per gallon, multiply by the factor 0.133. 
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PERCENTAGE TABLES 


Per Cent. 

For 10 Lbs. 

For 50 Lbs. 

For 100 Lbs. ^ 

10.0 

9.0 

8.0 

7.0 

lib. 

14 oz. 175 grains 

12 oz. 350 grains 

11 oz. 87 grains 

5 lbs. 

^ lbs. 

4 lbs. 
lbs. 

10 lbs. ^ ° ' 

9 lbs. • , 

8 lbs. «•, 

nb.. I'. 

6.0 

9 oz. 263 grains 

3 lbs. 

6 lbs. • ^ ' 

5.0 

4.0 

3.0 

2.0 

8 oz. 

6 oz. 175 grains 

4 oz. 350 grains 

3 oz. 88 grains 

2J lbs. 

2 lbs. 

H lbs. 

1 lb. 

5 lbs. ^' 

4 lbs. 

3 lbs. “■ 

2 lbs. 

1.0 

1 oz. 263 grains 

8 oz. 

11b. < O.f 

0.99 

0.98 

0.97 

0.96 

1 oz. 256 grains 

1 oz. 249 grains 

1 oz. 242 grains 

1 oz. 235 grains 

7 oz. 403 grains 

7 oz. 368 grains 

7 oz. 333 grains 

7 oz. 298 grains 

15 OZ. 368 grains 

15 oz. 298 grains ^ ^ 

15 oz. 228 grains j ^ 

15 oz. 158 grains 

0.95 

1 oz. 228 grains 

7 oz. 263 grains 

.... . o.c 

15 oz. 88 grains 

1 

0.94 

0.93 

0.92 

0.91 

1 oz. 221 grains 

1 oz. 214 grains 

1 oz. 207 grains 

1 oz. 200 grains 

7 oz. 228 grains 

7 oz. 193 grains 

7 oz. 158 grains. 

7 oz. 123 grains 

15 oz. 18 grains 

14 oz. 385 grains ^ p. 

14 oz. 315 grains 

14 oz. 245 grains ^ 

U . 0 

0.90 

1 oz. 193 grains 

7 oz. 88 grains 

14 oz. 175 grains 

0.89 

0.88 

0.87 

0.86 

1 oz. 186 grains 

1 oz. 179 grains 

1 oz. 172 grains 

1 oz. 165 grains 

7 oz. 53 grains 

7 oz. 18 grains 

6 oz. 420 grains 

6 oz. 385 grains 

14 oz. 105 grains ^ 

14 oz. 35 grains ^ 

13 oz. 403 grains 

13 oz. 333 grains 

0.5 

0.85 

1 oz. 158 grains 

6 oz. 350 grains 

13 oz. 263 grains ^ 

0.84 

0.83 

0.82 

0.81 

1 oz. 151 grains 

1 oz. 144 grains 

1 oz. 137 grains 

1 oz. 130 grains 

6 oz. 315 grains 

6 oz. 280 grains 

6 oz. 245 grains 

6 oz. 210 grains 

13 oz. 193 grains 1 ® ® 

13 oz. 123 grains j 

13 oz. 53 grains ’ . 

12 oz. 420 grains ' 

^ 0.4' 

0.80 

1 oz. 123 grains 

6 oz. 175 grains 

12 oz. 350 grains • ® 

i 


0.79 1 oz. 116 grains 6 oz. 140 grains 12 oz,-280 grains 

0.78 1 oz. 109 grains 6 oz. 105 grains 12 oz. 210 grains 

0.77 1 oz. 102 grains 6 oz. 70 grains 12 oz. 140 grains 

0.76 1 oz. 95 grains 6 oz. 35 grains 12 oz. 70 grains 


0.4 

0.4 

0.4 
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PERCENTAGE TASLEB—Continued 


]Ient. 

For 10 Lbs. 

For 50 Lbs. 

For 100 Lbs. 

75 

1 oz. 88 grains 

6 OZ. 

12 OZ. 

74 

1 oz. 81 grains 

5 OZ. 403 grains 

11 OZ. 368 grains 

73 

1 oz. 74 grains 

5 oz. 368 grains 

11 oz. 298 grains 

72 

1 oz. 67 grains 

5 oz. 333 grains 

11 OZ. 228 grains 

71 

1 oz. 60 grains 

5 oz. 298 grains 

11 oz. 158 grains 

70 

1 oz. 53 grains 

5 oz. 263 grains 

11 OZ. 88 grains 

>9 

1 oz. 46 grains 

5 oz. 228 grains 

11 oz. IS grains 

)8 

1 oz. 39 grains 

5 oz. 193 grains 

10 oz. 385 grains 

>7 

1 oz. 32 grains 

5 oz. 158 grains 

10 oz. 315 grains 

)() 

1 oz. 25 grains 

5 oz. 123 grains 

10 oz. 245 grains 

>5 

1 oz. 18 grains 

5 oz. 88 grains 

10 oz. 175 grains 

>4 

1 oz. 11 grains 

5 oz. 53 grains 

10 oz. 105 grains 

>3 

1 oz. 4 grains 

5 oz. 18 grains 

10 oz. 135 grains 

>2 

434 grains 

4 oz. 420 grains 

9 oz. 403 grains 


427 grains 

4 oz. 385 grains 

9 oz. 333 grains 

iO 

420 grains 

4 oz. 350 grains 

9 oz. 263 grains 

.9 

413 gi’ains 

4 oz. 315 grains 

9 oz. 193 grains 

.8 

406 grains 

4 oz; 280 grains 

9 oz. 123 grains 

-7 

399 grains 

4 oz. 245 grains 

9 oz. 53 grains 

G 

392 grains 

4 oz. 210 grains 

8 oz. 420 grains 

5 

385 grains 

4 oz. 175 grains 

8 oz. 350 grains 

4 

378 grains 

4 oz. 140 grains 

8 oz. 280 grains 

3 

371 grains 

4 oz. 105 grains 

8 oz. 210 grains 

2 

364 grains 

4 oz. 70 grains 

8 oz. 140 grains 

1 

357 grains 

4 oz. 35 grains 

8 oz. 70 grains 

0 

350 grains 

' 4 oz. 

8 oz. 

■ 

343 grains 

3 oz. 403 grains 

7 oz. 368 grains 


i 336 grains 

3 oz. 368 grains 

7 oz. 298 grains • 


329 grains 

3 oz. 333 grains 

7 oz. 228 grains 

■ 

322 grains 

3 oz, 298 grains 

! 7 oz. 158 grains 

5 

315 grains 

3 oz. 263 grains 

7 oz. 88 grains 

1 

308 grains 

3 oz. 228 grains 

7 oz. 18 grains 

1 

301 grains 

3 oz. 193 grains 

6 oz. 385 grains 


294 grains 

3 oz. 158 grains 

6 oz. 315 grains 

L 

287 grains 

3 oz. 123 grains 

6 oz. 245 grains 
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PERCENTAGE TABLES—Coniwued 


Per Cent. 

For 10 Lbs. 

For 50 Lbs. 

For 100 Lbs. 

0.40 

280 grains 

3 oz. 88 grains 

6 OZ. 175 grains 

0.39 

0.38 

0.37 

0.36 

273 grains 

266 grains 

259 grains 

252 grains 

3 oz. 53 grains 

3 oz. 18 grains 

2 oz. 420 grains 

2 oz. 385 grains 

6 oz. 105 grains 

6 oz. 35 grains 

5 oz. 403 grains 

5 oz. 333 grains 

0.35 

245 grains 

2 oz. 350 grains 

5 oz. 263 grains 

0.34 

0.33 

0.32 

0.31 

238 grains 

231 grains 

224 grains 

217 grains 

2 oz. 315 grains 

2 oz. 280 grains 

2 oz. 245 grains 

2 oz. 210 grains 

5 oz. 193 grains 

5 oz. 123 grains 

5 oz. 53 grains 

4 oz. 420 grains 

0.30 

210 grains 

2 oz. 175 grains 

4 oz. 350 grains 

0.29 

0.28 

0.27 

0.26 

203 grains 

196 grains 

189 grains 

182 grains 

2 oz. 140 grains 

2 oz. 105 grains 

2 oz. 70 grains 

2 oz. 35 grains 

4 oz. 280 grains 

4 oz. 210 grains 

4 oz. 140 grains 

4 oz. 70 grains 

0.25 

175 grains 

2 oz. 

4 oz. 

0.24 

0.23 

0.22 

0.21 

168 grains 

161 grains 

154 grains 

147 grains 

1 oz. 403 grains 

1 oz. 368 grains 

1 oz. 333 grains 

1 oz. 298 grains 

3 oz. 368 grains 

3 oz. 298 grains 

3 oz. 228 grains 

3 oz. 158 grains 

0.20 

140 grains 

1 oz. 263 grains 

3 oz. 88 grains 

0.19 

0.18 

0.17 

0.16 

133 grains 

126 grains 

119 grains 

112 grains 

1 oz. 228 grains 

1 oz. 193 grains 

1 oz. 158 grains 

1 oz. 123 grains 

3 oz. 18 grains 

2 oz. 385 grains 

2 oz. 315 grains 

2 oz. 245 grains 

0.15 

105 grains 

1 oz. 88 grains: 

2 oz. 175 grains 

0.14 

0.13 

0.12 

0.11 

98 grains 

91 grains 

84 grains 

77 grains 

1 oz. 53 grains 

1 oz. 18 grains 

420 grains 

385 grains 

2 oz. 105 grains 

2 oz. 35 grains 

1 oz. 403 grains 

1 oz. 333 grains 

0.10 

70 grains 

350 grains 

1 oz. 263 grains 


63 groins 

56 grains 

49 grains 

42 grains 

1 315 grains 

280 grains 

245 grains 

210 grains 

1 oz. 193 grains 

1 oz. 123 grains 

1 oz. 53 grains 

420 grains 
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PERCENTAGE TABLES— 


r Cent. 

For 10 Lbs. 

For 50 Lbfi. 

For 100 Lbs. 

).05 

35 grains 

175 grains 

350 grains 

).04 

28 grains 

140 grains 

280 grains 

).03 

21 grains 

105 grains | 

210 grains 

).02 

14 grains 

70 grains 

140 grains 

).01 

7 grains 

35 grains 

70 grains 


The following example will illustrate the use of this table: How much dyestuff 
uld be required for 2.23 per cent on 70 lbs. of material? 


For 50 lbs. 2% equals 1 lb. 

For 20 lbs, 2% equals 6 oz. 176 grains 

For 50 lbs. 0.23% equals 1 oz. 368 grains 

For 20 lbs. 0.23% equals 322 grains 


For 70 lbs. 2.23% equals 1 lb. 8 oz. 429 grains 


.BLE SHOWING THE AMOUNTS OF SODIUM NITRITE, ACID, AND 
DEVELOPER REQUIRED FOR DIAZOTIZING 


Dyestuff. 

Per Cent. 

Sodium Nitrite. 
Per Cent. 

Sulphuric Acid 
108° Tw. 

Per Cent. 

Or Hydrochloric 
Acid in Place of 
Sulphuric. 

Per Cent. 

Developer. 

Per Cent. 

§ 

1 

2 

3 

0.5 

1 

u 

2i- 

3i 

0.6 

11 

n 

3 

4| 

0.7 

2 

n 

Zi 


j 0.8 

2 | 

2 

4 

6 

0.9 

3 

2 

4 

6 

1 . 

31 


5 

n 

1 . • 

4 


5 

n 

1 . 

41 

2i 

5 

7^ 

1 . 

5 

2J 

5 

n 

1 . 


These figures are not supposed to be in exact chemical proportion, but 
practical reasons a sufficient excess of developer is prescribed. Good 
ults are to be obtained from these quantities only when the proportion, 
dyed material to water is 1 : 15, 
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TABLE OF ATOMIC WEIGHTS OF PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS 

0=16 


Element. ' 

Symbol* 

At. Wt. 

AliiTninimn. 

A1 

27.1 

ATitimony. 

Sb 

120. 

Arsp.nie.. 

As 

75. 

’BflfiiiTYi . 

Ba 

W.4 

208.5 

T^i.cimnth. 

Bi 

T^nron. 

B 

11. 

T^rnminp.. 

Br 

79.96 

dpHiYiiiim. 

. Cd 

112.4 

. 

Ca 

40. 

Carbon. 

C 

12. 

Cerium. 

Ce 

140. 

Chlorine. 

1 Cl 

35.5 

Chromium. 

Cr 

52.1 

Cobalt. 

Co 

59. 

Copper. 

Cu 

63.6 

Fluorine. 

FI 

19. 

Gold. 

Au 

197.2 

Hydrogen. 

H 

1.01 

Iodine.. 

I 

126.85 

Iron. 

Fe 

56. 

Lead . 

Pb 

206.9 



Element, 

Symbol. 

At. Wt. 

Magnesium. 

Mg 

24.ae 

Manganese. 

Mn 

55. 

Mercury. 

Hg 

203. 

Molybdenum. 

Mo 

96. 

Nickel. 

Ni 

58.7 

Nitro.gen. 

N 

14.04 

Oxygen. 

0 

16. 

Phosphorus. 

P 

31. 

Platinum. 

Pt 

194.8 

Potassium. 

K 

39.15 

Silicon. 

Si 

28.4 

Silver. 

Ag 

107.93 

Sodium.. 

Na 

23.05 

Strontium. 

Sr 

87.6 

Sulphur. . . 

S 

32.06 

Tin. 

Sn 

118.5 

Titanium. 

Ti 

48. 

Tungsten. 

W 

184. 

Uranium.■. 

U 

239.5 

Vanadium. 

V 

51.2 

I Zinc. 

Zn 

65.4 


TABLE OF FORMULA AND MOLECULAR WEIGHTS OF PRINCIPAL 
CHEMICALS USED IN DYEING 


Name. 

Formula. 

Mcl. Wt. 

Acetate of alumina. 

A 1 j(C 2 H 502)2 

408 

Acetate of ammonia. 

NHiCzHsOj 

77 

Acetate of chrome (basic). 

Cr 2 (CjH 302 ),-( 0 H )2 

374 

Acetate of chrome (normal). 

Cr2(C2H302)6 

458 

Acetate of lime. 

Ca(C2H302)2 

158 

Acetate of nickel. 

Ni(C2H302)2 

. 177 

Acetate of soda. 

NaC2H302-3H20 

136 

Acetate of tin... 

Sn(C2H302)2 

237 

Acetic acid. 

CHs-COOH 

60 

Acetine. 

C3H5(C2H302)3 

218 

Acid sodium sulphate. 

NaHS04 

120 

Acid sodium sulphite. 

NaHSOs 

104 

Alcohol. 

C 2 H 6 OH 

46 

Alpha-naphthylamine. 

C 10 H 7 NH 2 

143 

Alum (potash). 

Al2(S04)3K2S04-24H20 

949 

Aluminium chloride. 

AI 2 CI 6 

267 

Aluminium sulpho-acetate. 

Al2S04(C2H302)4 

386 

Ammonia. 

NHa 

17 
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rABLE OF FORMULA AND MOLECULAR WEIGHTS OF PRINCIPAL 
CHEMICALS USED IN DYEING—ConimMed 


Name. 

Formula. 

Mol. Wt. 

ammonium chloride. 

NH 4 CI 

54 

ammonium tin chloride. 

SnCl 4 * 2 NH 4 Cl 

367 

ammonium vanadate. 

(NH4)3V04 

169 

iniline. 

C 6 H 6 NH 2 

93 

Lniline salt. 

C 6 H 6 NH 2 HCI 

130 

antimony fluoride.. 

SbF3 

177 

Lntimony oxide. 

Sb 203 

288 

antimony salt. 

SbF3(NH4)2S04 

309 

antimony sodium fluoride. 

SbFaNaF 

219 

iarium chloride. 

BaCl 2 - 2 H 20 

244 

lenzenc. 

C«Ho 

78 

►eta-naphthol. 

CioHt-OH 

144 

flehromate of soda. 

Na 2 Cr 207 - 2 H 20 

298 

lichromatc of potash. 

K2Cr207 

295 

bisulphite of chrome. 

Cr2(HS03)6 

591 

borax. 

Na 2 B 4 O 7 - 10 H 2 O 

382 

'-alcium chloride. 

CaCls 

111 

baustic lime. 

CaO 

56 

'-austie soda. 

NaOH 

40 

‘-austic potash. 

KOH 

56 

berium chloride. 

CeCla 

246 

halk... 

CaCOa 

100 

hlorate of alumina. 

Al2(Cl03)6 

555 

hloride of chrome (basic). 

Cr2Cl2(OH)4 

243 

hlorate of potash. 

KCIO 3 

123 

hlorate of sodium. 

NaClOa 

107 

hromatc of chrome. 

Cr2(Cr04)3 

453 

hromatc of lead. 

PbCr 04 

323 

hrome alum. 

Cr2(S04)3K2S04-24H20 

999 

hrome oxide. 

Cr204 

152 

hromium nitro-acctate. 

Cr2(N03)a(C2H302)3 

467 

ommon salt. 

NaCl 

59 

upric chloride. .. 

CUC1..-2H20 

171 

ouble chloride of tin. 

SuCh-SHaO 

314 

srric acetate... 

Fe2(C2H30|)a 

466 

srric chloride. 

FesCle 

325 

Brrous acetate. 

FeCCaHaOa)^ 

174 

OTous chloride... 

FeGla 

127 

errous sulphate... 

FeS04-7H20 

278 

luoride of chrome. 

0 

00 

362 

laubersalt... 

Na2SO4-10H2O 

322 

lycerin... 

C,H.(OH), 

92 

ydrate of alumina........ 

Al2(OH)« 

541 

ydrochloric acid... 

HCl 

36 

ydrofluoric acid........ 

HF 

20 

yposulphite of soda... 

NasSaOs-SHjO 

248 
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TABLE OF FORMULA AND MOLECULAR WEIGHTS OF PRINCIPAL 
CHEMICALS USED IN DYEmG—Continued 

Name. 

Formula. 

Mol. Wt. 

Lactic acid. 

C 3 H 6 O 3 

90 

Magnesium chloride. 

MgCh-GHaO 

203 

Manganese chloride... 

MnC]2*4H20 

198 

Nitrate of chrome. 

Cr 2 (NO ,)6 

476 

Nitrate of lead. 

Pb(N03)2 

331 

1 Nitric acid. 

HNO 3 

63 

1 Oxalate of ammonia. 

(NH4)2C204-H20 

142 

Oxalate of antimony. 

Sb(C 204 K) 3 * 6 H 20 

610 

Oxalic acid.. 

C204H2-2H20 

126 

Oxide of lead. 

PbO 

223 

Paranitraniline. 

C6H4(N02)NH2 

138 

Permanganate of potash. 

KMn04 

158 

Peroxide of hydrogen. 

H.Oj 

34 

1 Phenol. 

CeHfiOH 

94 

1 Phosphate of soda. 

Na 2 HP 04 * 12 H 20 

354 

1 Potash. 

K: 2 C 03 * 2 H 20 

174 

1 Potassium oxalate. 

KHC 2 O 4 

128 

1 Red prussiate... 

K6Fe2(CN)i2 

659 

1 Resorcine. 

C6H4(0H)2 

no 

i Silicate of soda. 

Na2Si409 

304 

1 Sugar of lead. 

Pb(C2H302)2-3H20 

379 

1 Sulphate of alumina. 

A 12 ( 804)3 * 18 H 20 

667 

1 Sulphate of cadmium. 

CdS 04 ' 2 H 20 

244 

1 Sulphate of copper. 

CuS04-5H20 

250 

1 Sulphate of lead. 

PbS04 

302 

1 Sulphate of magnesium. 

MgS04*7H20 

247 

t Sulphate of nickel. 

NiS04-7H20 

281 

Sulphate of zinc. 

ZnS04-7H20 

288 

V Sulphocyanide of ammonia. 

NH 4 SCN 

76 

Sulphocyanide of copper. 

Cu(SCN)2 

180 

f; Sulphocyanide of iron. 

Fe(SCN )2 

172 

? Sulphocyanide of potash. 

KSCN 

97 

^ Sulphuric acid (Oil of vitriol).. 

H 2 SO 4 

98 

X Sulphurous acid. 

SO 2 

64 

^ Soda calcined (soda ash). 

Na2C03 

106 

Soda crystallized. 

Na 2 C 03 - 10 H 20 

286 

Sodium aluminate. 

NaeAhOe 

289 

Sodium bisulphite. 

NaHSOa 

104 

Sodium hydrosulphite crystallized. 

Na 2 S 204 - 2 H 20 

194 

i Sodium nitrite. .. 

NaNOs 

69 

1 Sodium peroxide. 

Na202 

78 

1 Sodium sulphide crystallized. 

Na2S-9H20 

240 

Stannate of soda.. 

Na2Sn03 

213 

^ Stannic hydrate..i 

Sn0(0H)2 

169 

Stannous hydrate....i 

Sn(0H)2 

153 

Tannin. 

Ci4Hio09 

322 
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TABLE OF FORMULA AND MOLECULAR WEIGHTS OF PRINCIPAL 
CHEMICALS USED IN DYEING—Cowtinwed 


Name. 

Formula. 

Mol. Wt. 

Tartar. 

KHCC^H^Oc) 

188 

Tnrtn.r . 

K(Sb0)C4H40c-4H20 

332 

Tn.rtfi.r substitute. . . . 

NaHS 04 

120 

Tn.rtfl.rif*, n.eifl . 

C4HcOc 

150 

Thiosulphate of soda. 

Na2S20..-5H20 

248 

Tin chloride. . . 

SnCU 

260 

Tin salt .. . 

SnCl2-2H20 

225 

Tungstate of soda. 

Na2W04-2H20 

330 

W ater . 

HoO 

18 

Yellow prussiiite . 

K4Fe(CN)o*3H20 

ZnCh 

423 

Zinc chloride . 

136 
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INDEX OF EXPERIMENTS 


Absorbent cotton, bleaching of, 150 
Acid bath with substantive dyes, 302 
Acid-chrome dyes, use, 362 
Acid colors, use of acetic acid in dyeing of, 
195 

— dyes on cotton, representative, 236 

-silk, representative, 236 

-wool, representative, 236 

-, action of, 174 

-, after-treatment of with chrome, 220 

-, dyeing of silk with, 219 

-, in a neutral bath, 193 

-, on union goods, 547 

-, use of on cotton, 219 

— in dyeing acid colors, influence of, 193 
Acidified wool, dyeing of, 194 

Acids, action of on wool and cotton, 66 
After-chromed dyes, general properties of, 
157 

AftcT-mordanting with chrome, 361 
After-treating basic dyes on silk, 253 
After-treatment with bluestone, 288 

— — chrome, 288 

— — iron salts, 290 
Alkali, blue, dyeing of, 194 
Alkalies, action of on fibers, 67 
Ammonium acetate in dyebath, 302 
Aniline black, after chrome method for, 

• .. m3 

— ageing process for, 466 

— —, one bath process, 464 

, use of bluestone, 466 

— —, use of manganese chloride in, 469 

, use of vanadium salts in, 469 
Anti-chlor in bleaching, 150 
Archil, method of dyeing, 611 


Basic colors, dyeing cotton in one bath 
with, 269 

-, general method of dyeing cotton 

with, 207 

— dyes, action of, 175 

-, compared with acid dyes, 254 

-, dyeing in neutral bath, 254 

-, dyeing silk with, 252 

-, effect of hard water in dyeing with, 

254 

-, general method of dyeing on wool, 

254 

-on cotton, 274 

-silk, 274 

-union goods, 548 

Bistre on cotton, 520 

Bleaching powder, action of on fibers, 69 

— wool, by sulphur process, 114 
-, by tinting, 114 

-with permanganate, 115 

-sodium busulphite, 114 

-sodium peroxide, 115 

Blue mordant, use of in cotton dyeing, 
220 

Boiled-off liquor, use of in dyeing silk, 219 

Carbonizing process, illustrating the, 67 
Chrome black, dyeing with, 363 

— green on .cotton, 521 

— orange on cotton, 517 

— yellow on cotton, 516 
Chromotrop dyes, use of, 221 
Ciba-blue, use of, 450 
Cochineal, method of dyeing, 511 
Copperas vat for indigo, 447 

Cotton bleaching, acid treatments in, 152 
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Cotton bleaching, softening and tinting 
in, 151 

-, tinting process, 150 

-, use of acetic acid in, 151 

-, use of lime boil in, 152 

-^-sodium hypochlorite in, 152 

-with chloride of lime, 150 

-, — permanganates, 153 

-, — peroxides, 152 

—, dyeing of acid dyes on, 19 
Coupled dyes, general properties of, 
157 

Coupling process of dyeing, 338 
Cuprammonium solution, action of on 
cotton, 69 

Cutch, method of dyeing, 511 

Developed black, 337 
-on silk, 339 

— blue, 337 

— brown, 337 

— dyes, after-treatment of, 337 

-, general method for, 335 

-, properties of, 157 

-, shading of, 337 

Diazotized colors, 335 

Direct cotton colors, 286 
Dyeing in cold bath, 289 

— mordanting colors, 360 

— process, study of factors in, 604 

Dyestuffs, action of on fibers, 158 
—,-wool, 159 

Ecru silk, dyeing of, 252 
Exhaustion of dyebath, 193, 605 
Equilibrium of dyebath, conditions of, 
604 

Fastness, methods of tabulating tests for, 
243 

— of dyes to carbonizing,* testing of, 

241 

-chloring, testing of, 242 

-crocking, 243 

-cross-dyeing, testing of, 242 

-fulling, testing of, 240 

-light, testing of, 240 

-perspiration, testing of, 241 

--stoving, testing of, 242 

-washing, testing of, 240 

-water, testing of, 241 


Formaldehyde, use of in dyeing, 288 
Fustic method of dyeing, 510 

Glaubersalt, use of in dyebath, 193 

Heat, action of on fibers, 70 
Hydrosulphite vat for indigo, 446 
Hematine, dyeing with, 484 
Hydrochloric acid, action of on silk, 67 

Ice colors, 336 

Indanthrene blue, use of, 450 

— colors, pink with, 450 

— yellow, use of, 450 
Indigo extract, 449 
—reactions of, 448 

— solution, preparation of, 445 
Iron buff on cotton 518 

— gray on cotton, 519 

— salts, effect of in dyeing, 360 

Janus dyes, use of, 269 

Keratine in wool, 159 
Khaki on cotton, 522 

Logwood black, on cotton, 487 
-silk, 490 

— blue on cotton, 490 

— chrome black on cotton, 488 

— direct black, 486 

— dyeing in one bath, 364 
—, — on wool, 484 

—, effect of over chroming, 484 

— extract, valuation of, 490 

—shading of with alizarine yellow, 485 

—,-fustic, 485 

—j use of iron mordant with, 485 

— with aluminium mordant, 487 

— with copper mordant, 489 

— with tin mordant, -^87 

Madder, method of dyeing, 510 
Manganese brown on cotton, 520 
Mercerization of cotton, 68 
Meta-chrome dyeing, 363 
Metallic salts, action of on cotton, 68 

-,-fibers, 68 

Mixed colors, dyeing of, 605 
Mordant dyes, action of, 175 
Mordants, action of on fibers, 68 
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Mordants on wool, comparison, of 361 
Moisture, effect of in textile fibers, 70 

Naphthol dyes, general properties of, 157 

Organic acids, action of on cotton, 667 
Oxidized dyes, general properties of, 158 
Oxidizing agents, action of on cotton, 70 

Padder, dyeing with, 364 
Peroxide bleaching, effect of iron in, 153 
Phthalein dyes, use of, 195 
Pigment dyes, action of, 176 

-, general properties of, 158 

Primuline, 335 

— on silk, 338 

Prussia blue on cotton, 522 
-wool, 522 

Pyrolignite of iron, after-treating with, 290 
Quercitron, method of dyeing, 511 
Salt colors, 286 

—, influence of amount of in bath, 287 
Sandal-wood, dyeing with, 364 
Scouring cotton with caustic soda, 105 

-soap, 106 

-soda ash, 105 

-soluble oil, 106 

Scouring of raw silk, 100 

— wool by emulsion process, 105 

-, effect of alkalies in, 105 

-, use of potash in, 105 

— woolen yarn, 105 

-containing iron, 105 

Scrooping effect on silk, 67 
Shading substantive dyes, 289 
Silk, dyeing of with acid dyes, 219 

-in neutral soap bath, 252 

-, use of acetic acid in, 219 

-^-Qf boiled-off liquor in, 219 

—, — with basic colors, 252 
Silk-cotton goods, two color effects on, 568 

, various methods of dyeing, 567 
Soap, use of, in dyeing, 288 
Soda ash, use of, in dyeing, 287 
Sodium stannate, use of after mordanting, 
220 

Solid solution in dyeing process, 159 
Souple silk, dyeing of, 252 


Substantive colors, stripping of with chlo¬ 
ride of lime, 238 

-^-hydrosulphite, 239 

-,-titanous salts, 239 

—dyes, action of, 175 

-, after-treatment with chrome, 304 

-,-chromium fluoride, 304 

-, dyeing wool with, 302 

-, general properties of, 157 

-not dyeing wool, 304 

-on cotton, dyeing of, 286 

-silk, general method for, 305 

-union goods, 548 

-with logwood, 289 

Sulphur blue, method of dyeing, 404 

— dyes, topping of, 404 

-, after treatment of with chrome, 403 

-, general method of applying, 403 

-, black dyeing with, 403 

-, dyeing khaki with, 404 

-, general properties of, 157 

Sulphuric acid, action of on cotton, 67 

Tannin, fixing with antimony salts, 269 
—, — with copperas, 269 
—, method of fixing with tartar emetic, 
267 

Temperature of dyebath, 287 
Tests for fastness, methods of tabulating, 
243 

Thio-indigo red, dyeing with, 449 
Tin mordant dyeing on, 363 
Topping with aniline black, 290 

— with cutch, 290 

Turkey red, old process for, 366 

-, short process for, 369 

Two color, effects on union goods, 548 

Union goods, substantive dyes on, 303 

— dyeing, various methods of, 549 

Vat dyes, general properties of, 157 

Woaded black, 486 

Wool, affinity of for dyes, 159 

—, general method of dyeing, 193 

Zinc, chloride, action of on cotton, 69 

— lime vat for indigo, 448 









SUBJECT INDEX 


Absorbent cotton, preparation of, 143 
Acetic acid, use of in cotton bleaching, 133 

-,-in dyeing, 181 

Acid and basic dyes, distinguishing be¬ 
tween, 672 

— colors, methods of stripping, 238 

— dyes, action of on cotton, 165 

-^-vyrith hard water, 179 

-, chemical classification of, 177 

-, chief defects of, 178 

-dissolving of, 209 

— —, fastness of, 178 

-, general characteristics of, 177 

-, — properties of, 156 

-, — use of, 177 

-, list of principal, 232 

•-on jute, 576 

-, precautions for use of, 179 

-, use of in neutral bath, 183 

-,-on cotton, 202 

-silk, 163, 197 

-^-wool, 160 

— in fabrics, estimation of, 692 

— indigo extract, 431 

— potassium oxalate, use of, 279 
Acids, action of on textiles, 36 
Acridine dyes, 247 

Adjective dyes, 162, 340 
Adulteration in dyes, detection of, 672 
After-chromed acid dyes, 206 

— dyes, use of on wool, 162 
After-trefitment with bluestone, 282 
-chrome, 282 

— — fomoaldehyde, 282 
Ageing machine, 364, 370 

-for aniline blacl^ 464 

-cloth, 462 

— -warps, 463 


Algol dyes, 441 
Alizarine, 496 

—, chemical reactions of, 496 
Alkalies, action of on fibers, 40 
Alkanna, 10 

Alpha-naphthol, 313, 321 
Alpha-naphthol-parasulphonic acid, 313 
Alpha-naphthylamine, 332 

— claret, 332 

— salt S, 333 
Aluminium acetate, 282 
Aluminium-tannin mordant, 261 
Amend’s process of mordanting, 345 
Amino-azo-benzene, 321, 331 

— developers, 309 
Amino-diphenylamine, 313 
Amino-naphthol-sulphonic acid G, 313 
Ammoniacal cochineal, 506 
Ammonium acetate, method of making, 

182 

-, use of in dyeing, 182 

— sulphate, use of in dyeing, 182 

— sulphocyanide, use of in dyeing, 187 
Analysis of textile fabrics, 687 

Ancient dyestuffs, comparison with mod¬ 
ern dyes, 14 
-, limitations of, 13 

— methods of dyeing, 15 

Angola yams, fastness of colors for, 623 
Aniline, 321 

— black, 451 

-, formulas for, 457 

-, Green's process for, 457 

— -on silk, 460 

-wool, 460 

-, oxidizing process, 452 

- , single bath process, 462 

-, steam process, 452 
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Aniline black ungreenable, 451 

— dyes, definition of, 248 

— inks, 660 

Animalized cotton, 165, 203 
Animalizing cotton, 36 
Anti-chlor, use of in bleaching, 131 
Antimonine, 266 
Antimony oxalate, 266 

— salts, 266 

Antimony-sodium fluoride, 266 
Antimony-tannin mordant, 259 
Anthraquinone dyes, 405 

— vat hues, 441 

Apparatus for dyeing union goods, 525 

-deeatizing, 65 

-dyeing, 211 

Archil, 498, 499 
—, chemical, reactions of, 499 

— liquor, 499 

Artificial flowers, dyeing of, 641 

— horsehair, 579 

— silk, dyeing blacks on, 581 
-, dyeing of, 578 

-, general methods of dyeing, 174 

Artists’ colors, 650 

Ash in fabrics, estimation of, 692 

Assistants used in dyeing, 168 

Aurantine, 495 

Auxochrome, 169 

Azine dyes, 247 

Azo basic dyes, 247 

— black base, 321 
-base O, 332 

— base ON, 332 

— garnet, 331 

— maroon, 332 
Azophor blue D, 332 

— red PN, 319 

Back chroming of logwood, 479 

— drying machine, 510 
Bakelite, dyeing of, 647 
Bark extract, 500 

Basic colors in dyeing linen, 574 

- , practical dyeing of, 273 

-, use of on cotton, 255 

— dyes, action of on cotton, 165 

-, action of reducing agents on, 247 

-, characteristics of, 247 

-, dissolving, of, 250 

-, general properties of, 156 


Basic colors, list of principal, 270 

-, topping substantive dyes with, 252 

-, use of on silk, 163, 249 

-,-for wool, 160, 251 

-on jute, 576 

Bast silk, 197 
Batik style of dyeing, 4 
Bed feathers, bleaching of, 635 
Beetling machine, 587 

-for heavy cloth, 683 

Benzidine, 321 

— developer, 314 
Benzo nitrol, 319 
Berlin blue, 523 
Beta-naphthol, 311 
Beta-naphthylamine, 321 
Bibliography of dyeing, 733 
Bistramine brown, 462 
Bistre, 520 

Black cochineal, 505 

— dyed cotton, analysis of, 697 
Bleacher’s assistants, composition of, 118 
Bleaching cotton with hypochlorites, 122 

— fine yarns, vacuum kier for, 145 

— machine for knitgoods, 146 
-raw stock, 151 

— powder, apparatus for dissolving, 125 
-, disadvantages of, 141 

-, properties of, 125 

— silk by stoving, 113 

-with aqua regia, 113 

-peroxides, 113 

— with hypochlorites, chemical reactions 

in, 126 

— wool by tinting process, 107 

-, comparative methods of, 113 

-, gas process for, 108 

-with permanganates, 112 

-peroxides, 110 

-sodium bisulphite, 108 

Blue developer AN, 313 

— spirits, 523 

Boiled-off compounds, effect of neutral 
salts in, 122 

— liquors, use of in dyeing, 97 

— yarns, change in count of, 119 
Boiling-off of silk, 96 

Boiling-out cotton, effect of different alka¬ 
lies in, 122. 

—, discussion of, 119 

— of cotton, 89 
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ioiling-out yarn, effect of on physical 
properties, 120 
lonsor’s fast direct black, 476 
bookbinders’ cloth, fastness of colors for, 
623 

iordeaux developer, 311 

brightening of silk, 39, 199 

bristles, dyeing of, 639 

brown developer, 313 

brushing machine for piece goods, 659 

burl dyeing, 538 

button material, dyeing of, 645 

Mcined glaubersalt, 186 
Mcium acetate, use of in dyeing, 353 
])alculations in dyeing, 187, 712 
.Calender for jute, 573 
-producing silk finish, 680 

— with expander, 490 
llJampeachy wood, 471 
[handles, dyeing of, 663 
!!Japacity of tanks, 713 
^Japillary speed of dyestuffs, 676 
iJarbazol dyes, 405 

— vat dyes, 444 

Carbonized shoddy, method of dyeing, 181 

— wool, after-treatment of, 75 
Carbonizing, 36, 188 

— with aluminium chloride, 75 

-hydrochloric acid, 75 

-sulphuric acid, 74 

— scoured wool, 74 
Carmine lake, 507 
Carminic acid, 505 

Carpet yarns, fastness of colors for, 621 

Carriers for lakes, 648 

Catechin, 501 

Catechu, 501 

Catechu-tannic acid, 501 

Catechuic Acid, 502 

Celluloid, dyeing of, 644 

Centrifugal machine for cloth, 310 

Cerasine dyes, 664 

Chardonnet silk, 578 

Cheese dyeing machine, 391 

Chemic in cotton bleaching, 125 

Chemical theory of dyeing, 582 

Chemicals used in dyeing, 728 

Chalybeate water, 216 

China grass, 575 

Chloranisidine, 321 


Chloranisidine scarlet, 333 
Chlored wool, 54 
Chloride of soda, 134 
Chlorinated wool, 55 

Chlorine compounds, action of on fibers, 54 
Cholesterol, 71 
Chromate process, 352 
Chrome, action of in dyeing, 207 

— developed dyes, 374 

— dyes, 340, 356 

— green, 521 

— orange, 517 

Chrome-tanned leather, dyeing of, 628 
Chrome yellow, 516 

Chromium fluoride, after-treatment with, 
299 

Chromophor, 169 

Chromotrop, method of application, 207 
Chrysoidine, 314 
Ciba dyes, 437 
Cibanone dyes, 442 
Clarax bleaching compound, 152 
Classification of dyes, 154, 224 
Cloth doubling machine, 634 
—> spreading machine, 532 

— trimmer, 646 

Coal-tar dyes, discovery of, 155 

-, introduction of, 12 

Cochineal, 505 

—, reactions of, 505 

—, with different mordants, 505 

— carmine, 507 

Coir fiber, dyeing of, 577 
Cold bath, dyeing in, 280 
Collodion silk, 578 

Color and chemical constitution, relation 
between, 169 

Color-lakes, preparation of, 648 
Colors, on cotton testing fastness of, 616 
-wool, testing fastness of, 608 

— — silk, testing fastness of, 618 
Condensite, dyeing of, 647 
Conditioning of textiles, 59, 691 

— oven for textiles, 57 
Continuous dyeing machine, 398 . 
Conversion tables, 704 

Cop dyeing machine, 268, 272, 277, 391 

--—^ fQj. indigo, 425 

-, — vat colors, 432 

Copperas black with logwood, 479 
—, use of in fixing tannin mordant, 260 
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Copperas vat for indigo, 413, 422 
Copying inks, 660 
Correction for hard water, 353 
Cotton, action of acids on, 36 

—j-acid dyes on, 165 

-after-chrome dyes on, 165 

-alkalies on, 41 

-basic dyes on, 165 

-chlorine on, 56 

-dyes on, 164 

-metallic salts on, 54 

-mordant dyes on, 165 

-natural dyes on, 166 

,-nitric acid on, 36 

-organic acids on, 37 

-potassium permanganate on, 56 

,-substantive dyes on, 165 

-sulphur dyes on, 165 

,-tannic acid on, 39 

,-vat dyes on, 165 

— and linen, distinction between, 689 
-wool, estimation of in fabrics, 528 

— bleaching, acid treatment in, 128 

- y action of chlorine in, 117 

-, boUing-out for, 117 

-, cause of tendering, 130 

- f chemical agents used in, 116 

- j continuous system, 138 

- j different forms of, 116 

-, loss in strength in, 130 

- j -weight in, 130 

- y machinery for, 127 

-, method of ehemicing, 124 

-, methods of washing, 000 

-, oxidization of fiber, 130 

- y soaping and tinting in, 129 

-, use of hypochlorites in, 122 

-, various operations in, 117 

—, boiling-out of, 89 
—, dyeing of with acid colors, 202 
—, effect of bleaching on, 130 
—, -heat on, 62 

— fiber under microscope, 527 

—f general methods of dyeing, 172 

— goods, fastness of colors for, 622 
—, impurities in raw, 89 

— linings, fastn^ of oolorsi for 623 
—, methods of mordanting, 255 

—, use of in woolen good^^ 526 
—, wetting-out of, 91 

— piece goods, fastness of colors for, 623 


Cotton raw stock, dyeing with sulphur 
colors, 398 

— skein yarn, bleaching of, 144 

— warps, bleaching of, 144 

-, dyeing of in size, 285 

-, fastness of colors for, 522 

— wash fabrics, dyes for, 407 

— yarn, apparatus for dyeing, 212 
Coupled dyes, 317, 334 
Cow-hair, dyeing of, 639 
Crabbing machine, open-width, 346 
—, machinery for, 88 

— process, 63 

— union goods, 534 
Craft dyeing, 3 
Cream of tartar, 345 
Crimson developer, 313 
Crop madder, 497 
Cudbear, 500 

Cuit silk, 96 

Cuprammonium silk, 578 
Curcumine, 508 
Cutch, 501 

—y detection of on fibers, 503 
—, use of in dyeing, 503 
Cylinder brushing machine, 621 

Data for dyers, 701 
Decatizing, apparatus for, 65 
—, effect on wool fi:ber in, 66 

— process, 65 

— union goods, 534 
Definition of dye terms, 1 
Degumming of silk, 96 
Delahunty dyeing maehme, 170 
Denims, dyeing of, 392 
Density of dyebath, 277 

-solutions, 707 

Desiccated glaubersalt, 186 
Developed dyes on silk-eo<^on goods, 566 

— colors, fastness of, 308 
-on Gottpn, ^ 

-properties of, 308, 329 

— dyes, list of, 333 

-, shading of, 314 

-, use of on silk, 316 

Developer A, 313 

— B, 313 

— G, 313 

— D, 314 

— E, 313 
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Developer F, 313 

— G, 313 

— H, 313 

— J, 313 

Developers, list of, 311 
Developing process, 308 
Dextrin, testing for, 676 
Diamalt, use of on cotton 93 
Diamino-azobenzene hydrocMoride, 314 
Dianisidine, 321 

— blue, 332 

— developer, 314 
Diastafor, use of on cotton, 93 
DiMtase, use of on cotton, 93 
Diazo-paranitraniline, 318 
Diazotizing bath, preparing of, 310 

— process, 309 

Dichroic property of dye, 680 
Dioxy-naphthalene, 314 
Diphenyl black, 461 
Dissociation, theory of dyeing, 588 
Dissolving dyes, machinery for, 156 

— dyestuffs, 208 
Divi-divi, 265 
Double-acting gig, 605 
Double antimony fluoride, 266 
Double-cylinder gig, 611 
Double-jigger for sulphur colors, 396 
Doubling machine for warps, 226 
Dressgoods, fastness of colors for, 622 
Dr6ze-Michaeli8 dyeing machine, 189 
Drum machine for leather dyeing, 625 
Dryer for raw stock, 191 

Drying cans, horizontal, 357 

— dyed material, 34 

—, effect of on textiles, 60 

— machine for cones and tubes, 621 

— machines, 135 
Dye salt I, 313 

-II, 313 

-IV, 314 

-V, 313 

-VI, 313 

-VII, 313 

— sticks, material used for, 211 
Dyebath, general prqparatkm of, 180 
—, temperature of, 180 

Dyed material, aftw-tr^mmt of, 34 
Dyeing ma^Jne for para red, 328 

-raw stock, 163, 164 

- , qpen width, 288, 315, 343, 474 


Dyeing, mechanical apparatus for, 22 

— mixed fibers, 524 

—j practical processes of, 20 
—, relation of to chemistry, 2 

— two color effects on union goods, 541 

— union goods, 534 

— with mordant colors, 352 
Dyepots for experimental tests, 19 
Dyes for food products, 664 

-silk cottongoods, 564 

-typewriter ribbons, 663 

-for union goods, 542 

-wool-silk fibers, 556 

—, normal qualities of fastness for, 239 

— not affected by chrome, 374 

—, suitable for coloring soap, 660 
—,-inks, 660, 662 

—,-spirit lakes, 659 

— used in medicine, 665 
Dyestuff, definition of, 2 

— and pigment, difference between, 1 

— brands, method of labeling, 223 

— extracts, autoclave for preparing, 161 

— manufacturers in various countries,230 

— tables of Schultz, 224 

Dyestuffs, action of metals on, 210 
—,-on silk, 163 

— as indicators, 665 

— for leather, 627 

-tinting bleached wool, 109 

— general properties of, 156 
—, identification of, 669 

—j manufacturers, names of, 230 
—, methods of classifykig, 154 

—,-dissolving, 209 

—suitable for lakes^ 657 
—, testing value of, 666 

— used by ancients, 8 
Dye-testing, equipment for, 16 
Dye-tests, method of making 18, 1^ 
Dyevats for silk, 211 

Dye winch for cloth, 393 
Dynamite liquor, 54, 201 

Ecru silk, 97 

Effect of light on colors, 009 
Electrical condition of ffl^ers, 61 
Electrolytic bleach licpors, 139 

-, method of preparing, 141 

-, plant for, 140 

Electrolyzer cell for bleachkig liquor, 139 
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Emeraldine, 451 

Emulsion process of scouring wool, 72 
Eosin dyes, 156 
-, use of on cotton, 206 

— lakes, 652 

Epsom salts in dyes, testing for, 676 
Erytlirin, 499 

Esser raw stock machine, 172 
Ethyl-beta-naphthylamine, 313 
Evernic acid, 499 

Exhaustion of dyebath, 186, 278, 590, 678 
Expanding machine for cloth, 597 
Experimental dyebaths, 17 
Extract wool, 526 
-, method of dyeing, 181 

F-acid, 313 

Factors in theory of dyeing, 600 
Fancy yarns, dyeing of, 190 

-, fastness of colors for, 621 

Fast blue developer AD, 311, 313 

— -- AN, 311 

Fastness of colors on cotton, testing of, 616 

-dyes, 239, 607 

-substantive dyes, 280 

— required on various materials, 243, 619 

— to acids, 614 

-alkali, 615 

-bleaching, 617 

-carbonizing, 614 

-chlorine, 617 

-crocking, 612 

-cross-dyeing, 617 

-decatizing, 616 

-fulling, 611 . 

-hot pressing, 616 

-ironing, 616 

-laundering, 617 

-light, 608 

-lime, 615 

-mercerizing, 617 

-perspiration, 614 

-potting, 616 

-rubbing, 612 

-steaming, 616 

-stoving, 615 

-street dust, 615 

-sulphuring, 615 

-washing, 610 

--water, 613 

-weather, 613 


Fat dyes, 664 
Feathers, bleaching of, 635 
—, dyeing of, 635 

Fermentation vat for indigo, 413, 417 
Fibroin, 95 

Filters for hard water, 101 
Finishing blue spirits, 523 

— machine for half-silk goods, 555 
Flannels, fastness of colors for, 622 
Flavine, 500 

Flowers of madder, 497 
Foam dyeing for sulphur colors, 398 
Food products, dyestuffs for, 664 
Formaldehyde, after-treatment with, 282 
Formic acid, use of in dyeing, 182 
Foulard machine, 359 
Franklin dyeing machine, 262 
French purple, 499 
Friction calender, 563 

— mangle, 488 

Full shade, amount of dye necessary for, 
678 

Fulling machines, 85 
—, process of, 86 

— washer for flannels, 592 
Fur dyeing, 632 

Furrol dyes, 633 
Fuscamine, 462 
Fustic, 492 

—, detecting of on fiber, 494 

— reactions of mordants mth, 494 

— extract, reactions of, 492 
Fustin, 494 

GaUalith, dyeing of, 647 
Gallo-tannic acid, 264 
Gall-nut tannin, 265 
Gambier, 501 
Garanceux, 497 
,Garancm, 497 

Genista, use of as dyestuff, lO 
Glaubersalt, effect of in dyeing, 185, 595 
Gloria, 524 
Grain colors, 509 

Gray sour in cotton bleaching, 121 
Group names of dyestuffs, 224 

Half-wool, dyeing of, 524 

Hard water, action of in bleaching, 217 

--dyeing, 216 

-,-on substantive dyes, 278 
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Hard water, correction of, 100 

-definition of, 216 

-, effect of in bleaching and dyeing, 

104 

-, meaning of, 100 

-, methods of filtering, 101 

Hat braid, dyeing of, 638 

— material, 622 

Heat, action of on fibers, 61 
Heating dyovats, methods for, 28 
Hectograph inks, 660 
Helidone dyes, 437 
Hematine, 471 

— crystals, 474 

— extract, 474 
Hematoxylin, 471 
Hemp, dyeing of, 578 

— twine, dyeing of, 578 
History of dyeing, 7 

Horizontal cylinder drying machine, 512 
Horn buttons, dyeing of, 646 
Horsehair, dyeing of, 639 
Hosiery dyeing machine, 303 

— yarns, fastness of colors for, 621 
Hot water, effect of on fibers, 63 
Human hair, dyeing of, 639 
Humidity, effect of in manufacturing 

textiles, 59 

Hydrated cellulose, 36 
Hydraulic calender, 502 

— mangle, 486 

— press for finishing piece goods, 698 
Hydro-extracting dyed material, 33 
Hydro-extractor for cloth^ 326 
Hydrogen peroxide, 110 

Hydron blue, 375, 444 
Hydrometry, 701 
Hydrosulphite ammonia vat, 428 

— liquor, preparation of, 427 
—, use of in stripping, 238 

vat, 408, 413, 427 

Hygroscopic properties of fibeiTS, 57 

Identification of dyes, 682 
Imitation seal-skin, dyeing of, 605 
Indanthrene dyes, 441 
Indican, 411 

Indicators, dyes used for, 665 
Indigo, 410 

—j action of, on fabrics, 413 
Indigo-brown, 410 


Indigo carmine, 413 

— derivatives, 436 

— dye vat, 421 

— dyeing, continuous methods of, 417 
-on piece goods, 416 

-range, 420 

— dyeings, after-treatment of, 415 

— extract, 431 

—, extracting from plant, 411 

Indigo-gluten, 410 

Indigo, methods of dyeing, 413 

— mill, 407 

— salt, 434 

— solution, 433 

—, syntheses of, 434 
—, testing of, on fiber, 435 

— vats, 433 

-, comparison of, 429 

-, dipping apparatus for, 429 

— white, 412, 433 
Indigoids, 405 
Indigo tine, 410 
Indirubin, 410 
Indophenol, 433 
Indophor, 434 
Ingrain colors, 308, 509 
Ink powder, 661 

Inks, preparation of, 660 
Iron buff, 518 

— gray, 519 

— mordants, 349 
Iron-tannin mordant, 260 
Ivory, dyeing of, 647 

Japonic acid, 503 
Jigger dyeing machine, 303 
-dyeing, 352 

-for mordanting and dyeing, 354 

-sample dyeing, 394 

-sulphur colors, 394-5 

Jute, action of dyestuffs on, 166 
—, bleaching of, 575 
—, dyeing of, 575 
—, general methods of dyeing, 174 

Kennes, 8, 509 

Khaki brown, production of, 392 
Kier boiling in cotton bleaching, 118 
Kiers for boiling-out cotton, 90 
Klauder-Weldon raw stock machine, 164 
King raw stock machine, 175 
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Knitgoods, bleaching of, 146 
—, drying machinery for, 149 
—, fastness of colors for, 622 
—, machinery for bleaching, 149 
Knitting yarns, fastness of colors for, 621 


Lac dye, 509 
Laccainic acid, 509 
Lactic acid, 345 
Lactoline, 345 

Lake colors, preparation of, 649 

Lakes, dyes for, 648 

Laws concerning dyestuffs, 12 

Leather dyeing of, 624 

—, preparation of for dyeing, 625 

Lecanoric acid, 499 

Leveling properties of dyes, 186 

Lighting of dyehouse, 30 

Lignorosin, 345 

Lime boil for cotton, 121 

Linen dyeing, 571 

—, general methods of dyeing, 174 

— yarn, boiling out of, 572 

Liquid chlorine, installation for bleaching 
with, 137 , 

-, use of in cotton bleaching, 136 

Lists in dyed goods, 218 

-piece-goods, 192 

Lithographic inks, 648 

— lakes, 654 
Logwood, 470 

— black, fastness of, 473 

-, on loose cotton, 480 

-, one bath process, 476 

— chips in dyeing, 471 

—, detection of on fiber, 482 

— dyeing on wool, 476 
-silk, 481 

— extract, 472 

-, valuation of, 475 

—, methods of extracting, 473 

— on cotton 479 
—, reactions of, 482 

Loose cotton, bleaching of, 143 

— stock, dyeing of, 24 

-machine for indigo dyeing, 415 

— wool, fastness of colors for, 619 
Ludigol, 406 

Lustering machine for wool, 498 
Luteolin, 508 


Maclurin, 492 
Madder, 496 

. — in different mordants, 497 

— mangle, 535 

Magnesium chloride, use of in carbonizing, 
191 

— sulphate, after-treatment with, 283 
Malachite green, method of dyeing on 

wool, 251 

Malting of cotton, 93 
Manganese brown, 520 
Mangle for cotton pieces, 478 
Marking inks, 662 
Maroon developer, 313 
Mechanical theory of dyeing, 583 
Medieval colors, dyestuffs used in, 14 
Melanogen dyes, 387 

Mercerized cotton, action of basic dyes on, 
165 

-, dyeing of, 278 

-, test for, 690 

Mercerizing, boiling-out of cloth for, 51 

— by Schreiner process, 53 

—, description of operations in, 44 

— of cloth, 48 

-- cotton, 41 

—, skein method for, 42 
—, warp method for, 43 
Merino yarns, 525 

-, fastness of colors for, 623 

Meta-chrome process, 352 
Metallic mordants, 168 

— salts, action of on fibers, 53 
Metals, action of on dye solutions, 210 
Meta-nitraniline, 321, 332 
Meta-phenylene-diamine base, 313 
Meta-phenylene-diamine hydrochloride, 

313 

Meta-phenylene-diamine, method of using, 
330 

Meta-toluylene-diamine base, 313 
Methods of mordanting, 349 
Microscopic stains, dyes for, 665 
Micuit silk, 96 
Milling and Mling, 86 
Mimotannic acid, 502 
Mineral dyes, 155, 513 

— khaki on oc^ton, 515 
Mixed dyes, detection of, 668 

— fibers in fabrics, estknation of, 688 
Mixes, dyeing of, 189 
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Moistening machine for finishing cottons, ] 
f>7() j 

Moisture in textile fibers, effect of, 57 
Monc*y value of dye samples, 666 
Mon()-(‘hroine process, 352 
^ of dyving, 356 
Mono-genetic dyes, 340 
Mono-sulphonic acid, 313 
Mordant assistants, 344 

— colors, methods of stripping, 238 
dy(‘s, 340 

(‘lassification of, 340 
- general properties, 157 
principal, 373 

— — suitable for after-mordanting, 373 

..- —use of on silk, IM 

wool, 102 

Moniantirig, chemistry of, 166 
dyc*H, UH(‘ of on silk, 366 
of wool, 341 

— pro<*«M, chemistry, of 343 

theory of, fK)l 

suite, chemical action of, 342 

— with liliim, 347 

— — chrome, M4t 

—»chrome, thimry of, 60S 
^.loKiante, action of on fibers, 166 
—, clasiificati >n of, 168 
““ dyes on various, 353 

— elective affinity of for dyestuffs, 167 
—, metallic salts u«!ful for, 166 

— for acud dytn on cotton, 205 

— in fabrics, dttection of, ^ 

Morin, 402 

Moritiiiiic, 492 

Mother-of-pearl, of, 647 

Millie madder, 497 
Mimgo, 526 
Myrobokns, W 

Nanking cott», 519 
Nftphthol AS, 314, m 

— #olori) 

— apparatus lor 348 

— —, fastn«s of, 322 
Naphthoi D, 321 

-- lil, 325 
R, SIS 

NtphthylamiM black, of dyoing, 

m 

— ethor^ SI I 


Napping machine for knitgoods, 690 
Natural dyes, 470 

-, action of on cotton, 166 

— flowers, dyeing of, 642 
Nerogene D, 314, 330, 339 
Nettle fiber, 575 
Neutral dyes, 156 
Nigraniline, 451 
Nitrazol C, 319 

Nitro-ortho-toluidine, 321, 332 
Nitro-para-toluidine, 321 
Nitro-phenetidine, 321, 333 
Nitrosamine red, 319 
Nomenclature of dyestuffs, 222 
NW salt developer, 314 

Obermaier dyeing machine, 184 
Oil mordants, 169 
Oils, dyeing of, 663 
Old fustic, 495 

Olive drab color, production of, 392 
— oil, after-treatment with, 283 
One-bath mordanting process, 358 
Orange developer, 313 
Orcein, 499 
Orchil, 499 

Organic acids, action of on cotton, 37 
Ortamine-brown, 462 
Ortho-amino-azo-toluene, 321 
Osage orange, 495 
Overalls, dyeing of, 392 
Overhead folder for piece goods, 492 
Oxford mixes, 533 

Oxidizing agents, action of on fibers, 54 

— machine for aniline black, 466 
-for hosiery, 460 

— mordant for logwood, 477 
Ozonite bleaching compound, 152 
Oxy cellulose, 131 

Padding dyeing machine, 305 

— jigger for sulphuf colors, 396 

— machine, 323 

— jigger for sulphus? colors, 396 

— machine, 323 

-for sulphur colors, 397 

-hot iue, 367 

—, steaming and washing machine, 362 
Painting, distinction of from dyeing, 1 
Paper, dyeing of, 630 

— pulp, different kinds of, 630 
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Paper pulp, dyeing of, 631 

— staining, 632 
Paramine-brown, 462 
Paranitraniline, 318 

— brown, 331 

—, process of diazotizing, 327 

— red, 322, 500 

— S, 319 

Para red, action of copper on, 324 

— lakes, 656 

— soap PN, 319 
Para-toluidine, 321 
Paste dyes, storage of, 208 
Pastel colors, 514 
Patent bark, 500 

— salt, 266 

Pectin matters in cotton, 89 
Perborin bleaching compounds, 152 
Perfumes, dyeing of, 663 
Permanganate bleach for wool, 112 
Permutit process for softening water, 102 
Peroxide bleach on wool, properties, 112 

— bleaching baths, preparation of, 111 
Persian berries, 508 

-, with various mordants, 508 

Persil bleaching compound, 152 
Persis, 500 
Phenol, 311 

— developers, 309 
Phenylene-diamine, 311 
Phthalein dyes, 156 

Picking and shearing machine on silk 
goods, 577 

Picture films, dyeing of, 645 
Piece dyeing kettle, 284 
Pigment dyes, 169 
Plush goods, dyeing of, 564 
Polishing and Sanding macine for 
worsteds, 580 
Poly-genetic dyes, 340 
Polyzime, use of on cotton, 93 
Poplin, dyeing of, 554 
Potting blacks, 356 

— process for woolens, 66 
Practical dyeing, operations in, 26 
Printing inks, 648 

—j relation of to dyeing, 2 
Prussian blue, 522 
Psarski raw stock machine, 178 
Pure dye black on silk, 482 
Purple indigo extract, 431 


Purpurin, 496 

Putting-out machine for leather dyeing, 
626 

Pyrolignite of iron, after-treatment with, 
283 

Quercetin, 500 
Quercitron, 500 

R salt developer, 314 

Rain water, use of in dyeing, 215 

Ramie, dyeing of, 575 

—; general methods of dyeing, 174 

Rapid fast dyes, 322 

Reaction of dyes with alum, 684 

-ammonia, 683 

-bleaching powder, 684 

-chrome, 684 

-ferric chloride, 684 

-hydrochloric acid, 683 

-nitric acid, 683 

-soda ash, 684 

-sodium-hydrate, 683 

-stannous chloride, 684 

-— sulphuric acid, 682 

-tannin reagent, 684 

-zinc test, 685 

Recovered wool, 526 

Red developer, 313 

Redmonol, dyeing of, 647 

Reel dyeing machine, 300, 472 

Regain in conditioning, 59 

Resin soap for cotton bleaching, 122 

Resist dyeing, 40 

-for cotton goods, 276 

Resorcine, 311 

Revolving tenter machine, 601 
Rhea fiber, 575 

Rhodamine, method of dyeing on wool, 251 
Rhodes dyeing machine, 183 
River water, use of in dyeing, 216 
Rolling machine for cotton pieces, 480 

-piece goods, 515 

Rosaniline lakes, 653 
Rosin soap, 653 
Rotarj’' pressing machine, 483 
Royal blue spirits, 523 
Rubinic acid, 503 
Rug dyeing, 634 

— yams, fastness of colors for, 621 
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Saddening dyed colors, 35 
Hadlow(T, 8 

Salt in dyes, 1.<\stlng for, 673 
Saxon vat for indigo, 417 
Saxony blue, 431 
S€happ(‘ silk, scouring of, 100 
S<!hrc‘inering pror^ess of mercerizing, 53 
Scouring machines for silk, 98 
Scrooping silk, 35, 38, 219 
S<‘ricin, 94 

Sewing cotton, fastne^ of colors for, 622 
Shading salt, 313 
Shearing machine, 620 

— — for wooleii g(M)d8, 655 
Shrinkage of wex)! on scouring, 71 
Shrinking machine for cloth, 529 
Shoddy, 526 

fastne^sB of colors for, 619 
~ goods,’stripping of, 527 
Short bath in dyeing, 276 
Silicate of scxla in cotton bleaching, 122 
Silk, action of acids on, 38 
"^r — “ alkalies on, 41 

“ (chlorine (‘omfwunda on, 56 
.. metallic salts on, 54 

— ... twroxidem on, 56 

..- jK>tassium ^mnnanganate on, 56 

—, — — tannic acid on, 39 

.. weighting agents on, 38 

—, bleaching of souple, 99 
lK>iIing-ofT of, M 
dyeing mordant colors on, 164 

— of with acid <xdors, 197 
sul:»tantive colors on, 164 

effect of kmt on, 62 
general rnethodki of dyeing, 171 
—, impurities in raw, 94 
—, Mmuring of soiiple, 99 
—, t«t for wei.ghing, 690 
use of basic (iy«i on, 249 

— — vat cjoiors on, 1,04 
—, weighting of, 2W 

— and artificial silk, distinction betw^n, 

— — TOtton, «timation of, 687 

— tnwah silk, distinction betwwn, 6S9 

— cotton goods, aniline black on, 664 

— — dyeing of, 560 

— dy«, kcimsing fi«tn«8' of, 251 

— finishing machine, 541 
Silfc-tf TO, 94 

Sifc dy«iag of, »5 


Silk scouring, proper soaps for, 97 

— yarns, apparatus for dyeing, 214 
Silver cochineal, 505 

Singeing machines, 123 

-for cotton, 121 

-, gas, 571 

Single-bath mordanting, 351 
Size for dyeing, 285 

Sized cotton goods, effect of heat on, 62 
Sizing machine for silk, 547 
-skein yarn, 685 

— materials, test for, 691 
Skein dyeing machine, 206, 241 

-for indigo, 412 

-silk, 215 

-, revolving type, 211 

Skins, dyeing of, 634 

Silver bleaching machine, 201 

— dyeing machine, 192, 204 
Slubbing and printing machine, 194 

— dyeing machine, 442 

—,-for, 198 

—, — of, 190 

—, fastness of colors for, 620 
Soap, action of hard water on, 217 

— mordant for cotton, 261 
Soaping machines, 132 
Soaps, characteristics of, 87 

— for scouring silk, 97 

--wool, 87 

Soda vat for indigo, 421 
Sodium acetate in dyeing, 326 
—'bichromate, 344 

— hydrosulphite, 414 

— hypochlorite, preparation of, 135 

-,-by electrolysis, 139 

--, use of in cotton bleaching, 134 

Sodium perborate as a bleaching agent, 152 

— peroxide, 110 

— stannate, after-treatment with, 283 
-, use of in dyeing cotton, 205 

— sulphite, in dyes, testing for, 676 
Soft water, definition of, 216 
Softening of cotton, 130 

Solid solution, theory of dyeing, 686 
Soluble alizarin dyes, 354 

— indigo, 431 

— oil in cotton dyeing, 278 

— oils, use of in boiling-out cotton, 92 
Solubility of dyes, 682 

Souple sdk, 96 
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Souring operation in bleaching, 128 
Speck dyeing, 188, 538 
Spirit colors, 165 

— lakes, 658 

Spirits soluble colors, 644 
Split straw, dyeing of, 637 
Splitting machine for warps, 233 
Spray dyeing, 2 

Spun silk, dyeing of with acid colors, 199 

-, scouring of,. 100 

Standards for light fastness, 609 
Standing bath, use of, 187 

— kettle, 187 

Stannic chloride, use of in weighting silk, 
201 

-,-dyeing cotton, 205 

-^-^ith acid dyes, 183 

Starch in dyes, testing for, 676 
Steam black with aniline, 459 

— finishing machine, 693 

— in dyeing, 20 

Steamer for mordanted cotton, 363 

-sulphur colors, 379 

Steaming cottage for yarns, 468 
Stencil dyeing, 5 

Stock dyed colors, characteristics of, 18^ 

— dyeing, comparison of 

ing, 31 I 

Storage of dyestuffs, 207 
Stoving of wool, 108 
Straw, bleaching of, 636 
—, dyeing of, 636 
Stripping of dyed colors, 237 
-silkj 96 

— shoddy, methods of, 237 
Substantive colors, methods of stripping, 

238 

— dyes, action of on cotton, 165 

-, after-treatment of, 281 

-, bleeding of, 276 

-, classes of, 275 

-, Mst of principal, 290 

-, methods of application, 281 

-, preparing dyebath for, 276 

-, solution of, 275 

-, topped with, basic dyes, 278-284 

-, use of, for silk, 164 

-,-on wool, 161) 

-^ on cotton, use of, 276 

-— jute, 577 

— -silk, 300 



Substantive colors on silk, list of, 306 

-wool, 298 

-, list of, 306 

— dyestuffs, 275 
Sudan dyes, 664 

Sugar in dyes, testing for, 676 
Suint in wool, 71 

Sulphur black, correction of bronziness, 
380 

-dyeing of, 378 

-notes cn dyeing, 382 

-standing baths of, 382 

— bleach, defects in, 109 

— colors, after-treatment of, 380 

-, apparatus for dyeing, 393 

-, continuous dyeing of, 400 

-, dyeing of in vat, 385 

-, — on foulard, 399 

-, fastness of, 389 

-, foam dyeing of, 400 

-, naachine for dyeing, 384 

-, method for dyeing, 384 

-, methods of stripping, 238 

-, softening of, 386 

-, steaming of, 384 

bopping of, 388 
dyeing linen, 574 
action of on cotton, 165 
[fter-treatment of, 386 
laracteristics of, 375 
dissolving of, 376 

-, exhaustion of, 381 

-, history of, 37 5 

-, list of principal, 401 

-, method of dyeing, 377 

-on jute, 577 

-, tendering of cloth by, 379 

Sulphuric acid, use of in dyeing, 184 
Sumac tannin, 264 
Sweet indigo extract, 431 
Synthetic indigo, 431 

Tabulation of fastness test, 619 
Tannate of tin, 276 
Taoinc acid, 264 

-action of on fibers, 39 

Tannin, methods cl moidantiag cotton 
with, 1257 

— mordant, applicafioa cif, 255 

— mordants, 169. 

Tanning leather, ^erpit »#liiiOdi-|Nf,'ilNk 










